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BROWW, CHARLES (d. 1753), 
dore, entered the navT about 1093, Through 
the potromige of Sir George Byng, afterwords 
LoM Torriiigton, he was appintiW cuptain of 
tile StromboU in 1709. He commundad the 
York in 1717, and the Advice in 172fl in the 
cruiBC4 up the Daltic. In 1727, during the 
ai^e or Oibraltar b; tlie Spaniards, he com- 
m&ndMl the (Oxford, o»k1 iu 1731 the Buek- 
ingliam in the Mediterranean. In 1738 he 
was appointed to command the Hampton 
Court, and wns senior otficer at Ihia station 
until tlie nrriial of Admiral Vernon in the 
&ll(nring jesr. Hia opportunity arrived in 
1739, when, during the war with Spain, he 
wrved under Vernon in the attack on Porto- 
bello, in the isthmue of Dorien. ICc led the 

auadron into Boca Chica, placing bis v easel, 
f Hampton Court, alongside the strongest 
part of the fortifications. When the fortress 
•urrendered, the Spanish governor preeeiited 
his ewonl in token of submission. Brown 
VMj properly declined to receive it, sayiiw 
bti was but ' second in command,' and took 
the governor in his boat to Admiral Vernon. 
But llie Spaniard was obstinate, declaring 
that but for the insupportable fire of the com- 
modore lie never would have yielded. There- 
npan Vernon, very handsomely tumine to 
I&own, [ir«Mnted to him tlie Bword, which 
U still in the possvasion of Itis descendants. 
In 1741 Brown was appointed to the office 
of commisisioatr of the nuvy at Chatham, a 
■itaatioD which bo held with unbleoiished 
r^DtaLion until bis death, 23 March 1753. 
lua danahtnr, l.ucy, Iwcome the wife of 
Admiral AVillinm I'lirry, cummander-in-chiyf 
of the Leeward Islands ; and her dougbtifr and 
nameaiko tnnrricd Ouptnin Locker, under 
whum Lord Nelson served in bis early days, 
oiu] who EutMMjiwntlv bfcnme lieuieuitut' 
gortraot uf Onxtuwicu lloapital. Tliera Is 



[Cbamock's Biug. Nav. W. 1 ; Beatson's Nav. 
and Mil. MerDoin. i. Jt> ; E. H. Lackers Naval 
Memoirs, 1831 ; H. A. Lui^kar'ii Naral Oullery of 

Groonwich HoBpiial, 18*2.1 A- 1^ 

BROWN, CILiltLES AliMITAOE 

(1787 ?-184a P), writer on Shakespeare's son- 
nets and friend of Keats, went lo St. Peters- 
burgatthe age of eighteen to conduct the buai- 
nesB of a Kuasia merchant started there by 
hia eldest brother John. Working on very 
little capital, and hampered by political dis- 
turbances, the firm soon collapsed, and about 
1810, at the age of tweaty-ttree, Brown re- 
turned to this country utterly ruined. For 
some Tears aHerwardshe struggled bard for a 
livelihood, but the death of another brother 
who had settled in Sumatra put him at length 
in the poaaesalon of a small competence, and 
he devoted himself lo literary pursuits. In 
1S14 he wrote a serio-comic opera on a Kus- 
sian subject, entitled ' Narensby, or the Road 
toVaroslaf.'withmusicbyBrahamandReeve. 
It was acted at Drury Lane, under Arnold's 
mansgcmeut, for several nights from 11 Jon. 
lS14,with Brahamin the chief part (Gbubst, 
viii.40o). ThelibrettowaspubfishedinlSl*, 
but its literary quality is poor. Brown made 
theacquaintanceofKJeats and his brothers be- 
fore September 1817. At the time Brown was 
living at Wentworth Place, Hampstead, a 
double house part of which was in the occu- 

fiation of Gbarle« Wentworth Dilke, and 
Ceats was living in Well Walk, near at hand. 
In July 1818 Brown and Keats mode a tour 
together in the north of Scotland. Brown 
sent a number of amusing letters to Dilke 
describing the trip, some of which have be<iu 
printed iuDilke's "Papers of a Critic,' and in 
Buston Forman's elaborate edition of Eeats's 
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works. A diary kept by Brown at the same 
time is unfortunately lost. On the return 
from Scotland in August, Brown induced 
Keats to * keep house with him at Went- 
worth Place, each paying his own expenses ; 
and there Brown introduced the poet to 
Fanny Brawne and her mother, who had 
hired Brown's rooms during his absence in 
the north, and had thus made his acquaint- 
ance. At Wentworth Place Keats wrote his 
play of *Otho,' the plot of which he owed to 
Brown. In April 1819 Keats wrote some hu- 
morous Spenserian stanzas on Brown, which 
are printed in the various editionsof the poet's 
works. In 1820 Keats left for Rome, with 
his health rapidly breaking. In 1822, shortly 
after Keats's death. Brown paid a long visit 
to Italy. He met Byron at Florence, and 
tried to induce him to take a just view of 
Keats*s poetry and character. In 1824 Kirk- 
patrick introauced Brown to Landor, and the 
introduction led to a long intimacy. For 
many years Brown was a rrequent visitor at 
Landor*s villa at Fiesole. In April 1836 
Brown returned to England and lived near 
Plymouth. He busied himself in public lec- 
turing on Keats and Shakespeare, and in 
writing for newspapers and reviews. Landor 
visited him in 1837. In the middle of 1841 
he suddenly left England for New ^Zealand, 
in the hope partly oi improving his fortune 
and partly of recovering his health, which 
had been failing for some time. He obtained 
a government grant of land at Taranaky, New 
Pfymouth, but he was so dissatisfied with its 
quality and situation that he resolved to re- 
turn to England. He wrote from New Zea- 
land to Joseph Severn, under date 22 Jan. 
1842, announcing this resolve, but he appa- 
rently died before beginning the journey. In 
this, his last extant letter, he mentions that 
he was engaged on a * Handbook of New 
Zealand.' 

A number of Keats's manuscripts came 
into Brown's possession on the poet's death, 
and Brown determined to publish some of 
them with a memoir by himself. He printed 
a few of Keats's unpublished works in the 

* New Monthly Magazine,' but a short bio- 
graphical sketch which he wrote of his friend 
was refused by the booksellers and by the 

* Morning Chronicle.' On leaving England, 
Brown made overall his manuscripts relating 
to Keats to R. Monckton Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton, whom he first met at Fiesole 
in April 18^33. In his well-known book on 
Keats, Lord Houghton made a free use of 
Brown's papers. 

Brown 8 best-known literary work is his 
' Shakespeare's Autobiographical Poems, be- 
ing his Sonnets clearly developed, with his 



Character drawn chiefly from his Works,*" 
London, 1838. Brown aedicated the book to 
Landor, with whom he had first discussed 
its subject at Florence in 1828. It is Brown's 
endeavour to show that Shakespeare's sonnets 
conceal a fairly complete autobiography of 
the poet, and although Boaden had suc^gested 
a similar theory in 1812, Brown was the first 
to treat it with adequate fulness or know- 
ledge. Brown often illustrates Shakespeare 
from Italian literature, with which he was 
widely acquainted. Lord Houghton saya 
that Keats learned from Brown all that ne 
knew of Ariosto, and that Brown scarcely let 
a day pass in Italy without translating m>m 
the Italian. His 'complete and admirable 
Version of the first five Cantos of Boiardo's 
"Orlando Innamorato'" (Houghton) was 
unfortunately never published. Of Brown's 
contributions to periodical literature, his pa- 
pers in the * Liberal,' signed Oarlone and Cfar- 
lucci, are very good reading. One called * Les 
Charmettes and Rousseau has been wrongly 
assigned to Charles Lamb, and another, * On 
Shakespeare's Fools,' equally wrongly to 
Charles Cowden Clarke. A stoiy in the 'Ex- 
aminer' for 1823 entitled *La Bella Tabao- 
caia ' is also by Brown. Various references 
to Brown in the letters of his literary friends, 
among whom Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt are 
to be included, prove that he was at alT 
times excellent company. Leigh Hunt is 
believed to refer to him in the * Tatler' for 
14 Jan. 1831, as ' one of the most genuine 
wits now living.' Joseph Severn, Keats's 
friend, maintained a fairly regular corre- 
spondence with Brown for more than twenty 
years (1820-42), and many of Brown's letters 
to Severn and other literary friends will be 
printed in the * Severn Memoirs,' edited by- 
Mr. William Sharp. 

[Information from the lat« W. Dilko of Chi- 
chester, from the late Lord Houghton, from Mr. 
William Sharp, and from Mr. Sidney Colvin; 
Buxton Forman's complete edition of Keats^s 
works (1883) : Dilke's Papers of a Critic ; Lord 
Houghton's Life of Keats (1848); Forster's Life 
of Landor; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 388, 
6th spr. viii. 392. Mr. W. Dilke was of opinion 
that Brown was never known by the second 
name of Armitage until the publication of Lord 
Houghton's Life of Keats. On the title-page of 
the opera Narensky (1814) Brown is called 
Mr. Charles Brown, but on that of his work on 
Shakespeare's sonnets he is called Charles Armi- 
ttigo Brown. His eldest brother's name was John 
Armitage Brown. A son Charles or Carlino, 
who settled with him in New Zealand, survived 
him.] S. L. L. 

BROWN, CHARLES PHILIP (1798- 
1884), Telugu scholar, son of the Rev. David 



Brown 

Brown [q. v.], provost of the college of Cal- 
cutta, entered the Madras Civil Service in 
1817, was employed for many years in revenue, 
magisterial, and judicial duties in the districts 
of Cuddapah and Masulipatam, where, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of Persian, Sanskrit, 
and Hindustani, he acquired that mastery over 
the hitherto neglected language and literature 
of Telugu which entitles him to a foremost 
place among South Indian scholars. He was 
appointed in 1838 Persian translator, and in 



; Brown 

and Hindustani. On his return to England 
he accepted the post of professor of Telugu 
at University College. Among his titles to 
fame must be reckoned the fine collection of 
manuscripts, incluyling over 2,000 Sanskrit 
and Telugu work^, which he presented in 
1846 to the Madiias Literary Society, and 
which now form part of the government 
college library. 

[Autobiography (privately printed), with pre- 
face by D. F. Caraiichael; Athenaeum, No. 2984 ; 



im postmaster-general and Telugu trans- Times, 20 Dec. 1884; Ann. EeportKoyal Asiatic 
lator to the Madras government, and became ' Society, 1885.1 S. L-P. 

at the same time a member of the council of * 



education, a government director of the 
Madras bank, and curator of manuscripts in 
the college library. He resigned in 1855, after 



BROWN, DAVID (/. 1795), landscape- 
painter, commenced his artistic career by 
painting signboards. At the age of thirty- 



thirty-eight years of service. His principal j "V© he placed himself for some time under 
worlu were his valuable dictionaries of Telu- | George Morland, and made copies of that ar- 
cru-English (Madras, 1852), English-Telugu ! tist's pictures, which are stated to have been 
(Madras, 1862), and * Mixed Dialects and ' since frequently sold as originals. Being un- 
Foreign Words used in Telugu ' (Madras, ' able to endure the excesses of his master, he 
1854), published at the expense of the Society j left the metropolis and obtained employment 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. His in the country as a drawing-master. The 
other writings included: * Prosody of the dates ofhis birth and death are unknown, but 
Telugu and Sanskrit Languages explained,' ! he exhibited at the Royal Academy ten land- 
Madras, 1827 ; * Vemana^ Verses, Moral, scapes between 1792 and 1797. 
Religious, and Satirical,' Madras, 1829 ; ' Fa- 
miliar Analysis of Sanskrit Prosody,' London, 
1837 ; ' New Telugu Version of St. Luke,' 
1838 ; ' Grammar of the Telugu Language,' 
Madras, 1840, 2nd ed. 1857 ; ' Cyclic Tables 
of Hindu and Mahomedan Chronology of the 
Telugu andKanadi Countries,' Madras, 1850 ; 
' English and Hindustani Phraseology,' Cal- 
cutta, 1860 ; ' Ephemeris, showing the cor- 
responding^ Dates according to the English, 
Telugu, Malayalam, and Mahomedan Calen- 
dars, 1751-1850 ; ' ' Telugu Reader : a Series 
of Letters, Private and on Business, and 
Revenue Matters, with English Translation,' 
Madras, 1852; 'Dialogues in Telugu and 
English,' 2nd ed. Madras, 1853; * Vakyavali; 
or, Exercises in Idioms, English and Telugu,' 
Madras, 1852 ; * Zillah Dictionary in the Ro- 
man Character,' Madras, 1852 ; * The Wars 
of the Rajahs,' Madras, 1853; 'Popular 
Telugu Tales,' 1855 ; ' A Titular Memoir,' 
London, 1861 ; * Camatic Chronology, the 
Hindu and Mahomedan Methods of reckon- 
ing Time, explained with Symbols and His- 
toric Records,' London, 1863; 'Sanskrit 
Prosody and Numerical Symbols explained,' 
London (printed), 1869. He also edited 
'Three Treatises on Mirasi Rights,' &c. ; 
translated from Mahratta the lives of Haidar 
Ali and Tippoo ; and printed in 1866 an auto- 
bic^praphy for private circulation. He was a 
frequent contributor to the ' Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science.' Some of his 
works were translated into Tamil, Canarese, 



[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.J 

L.F. 

BRpWN, DAVID (1763-1812), Bengal 
chaplain and founder of the Calcutta Bible 
Society, was bom in Yorkshire, and was edu- 
cated first under private tuition at Scarbo- 
rough, and afterwards at a grammar school 
at Hull under the Rev. Joseph Milner [q. v.],. 
author of the ' History of the Church, and 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Having 
taken holy orders and been appointed to a 
chaplaincy in Bengal, Brown reached Cal- 
cutta in 1786, and was immediately placed 
in char^ of an extensive orphanage in that 
city, bemg at the same time appointed chap- 
lain to the brigade at Fort William. In ad- 
dition to these duties Brown took charge of 
the mission church. In 1794 he was appointed 
presidency chaplain, in which office he is said 
to have commanded in an unusual degree the 
respect and esteem of the English at Calcutta. 
Among his most intimate friends were Henry 
Martyn, Claudius Buchanan, and Thomas 
Thomason, all of whom were successively re- 
ceived in his house on their first arrival in 
India, and regarded him as their chief guide 
and counsellor. To the cause of christian 
missions he devoted himself with untiring 
zeal, labouring in it himself and afibrding 
generous aid to missionaries, both of the church 
of England and of other denominations. 

Brown^s health failing in 1 81 2,he embarked, 



for the benefit of sea air, in a 



vessel bound 
b2 
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Brown 6 Brown 

wr^fftMe/ Thia elicited from Welsche *A BROWN, JAMES (1709-1788), traveUer 

K«?plT against Mr. Gilbert Browne, priest,' and scholar, was son of James Brown, M.D., 

Edinburgh, 1602, 4to, afterwards reprinted of Kelso in Hoxburghshire, where he was 

under the title of * Popery anatomized/ At bom on 23 May 1709. He received his edu- 

thfr time Welsche published this reply Dum- cation at Westminster School, * where he 

fries ' had become the seat of excommimi- was well instructed in the Latin and Greek 

eated panists and Jesuits ; ' and the abbot is classics,' notwithstanding that he must have 

d««cribed as the ' famous excommunicat, left school at the early age of thirteen, as in 

foiriaultit, and perverting papist, named Mr, the year 1722 he went with his father to 

Gilbert Browne, Abbot of r^'ew Abbey, quho Constantinople. During the three years of 

evir since the reformatioun of religioune had his stay in the East on this occasion, the 

conteinit in ignorance and idolatrie allmost boy, * having a great natural aptitude for the 

the haill soutn-west partis of Scotland, and learning of languages, acquired a competent 

had been continowalue occupyit in practise- knowledge of Turkish, vulgar Greek, and 

ing of heresy.' At length Abbot Brown Italian.' In 1726 he returned home, and 

was captured near New Abbey in August * made himself master of the Spanish lan- 

1606. The country people rose in arms to guage.' About the year 1732 he conceived 

rescue him, but were overpowered by Lord tor the first time (it has been said) the idea 

Cranstoun and his guardsmen. Brown was of a * Directoir of the Principal Traders in 

first conveyed to Blackness castle, and thence London.* A * Directory ' upon a similar plan 

transferred to the castle of Edinburgh, had, however, been already published in Lon- 

* where he was interteaned upon the kings don as early as 1677. After having been at 

expences till his departure out of the coiin- some pains to lay the foundation of it, hegave 

trie* (Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk it to Ilenry Kent, printer, in Finch LMie,Com- 

of Scotland, vi. 296). Eventually he was hill,whomade a fortune by the publication. In 

l^nished, and he died at Paris on 14 May 1741 he attempted to carry out a more ambi- 

161 2. tious project, namely, to establish a trade with 

[Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Calder- ^^"^"^^ ^la Russia. Having entered into an 
wooil's Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow agreement for the purpose with twenty-four 
See), V. 39, 416, vi. 296, 367, 576, 764 ; Gordon's oi the princmal merchants of London, mem- 
Catholic Church in Scotland, 526 ; Keith's Cat. hers of the Kussia Company, he sailed for 
of Scottish Bishops (1824), 425; McCrio'R Life Riga on Michaelmas day 1741, 'passed 
of Melville, ii. 208; Murray's Lit. llist. of Gal- through Russia, down the Volga to Astra- 
loway, 66-8, 121-3.] T. C. chan, and sailed along the Caspian Sea to 
Reshd in Persia, where he established a 

BROWN, IGNATIUS (1630-1679), Irish factory, in which he continued near four 
writer, was bom m the county of Water- years.^ While there he was the bearer of a 
ford in 1630, but educated m Spain. In his letter from George II to Nadir Shah. Dis- 
twenty-first year he was admitted into the satisfied with his employers, and impressed 
society of iesuits at Compostella. After ^ith the dangers to which the factory was 
teaching belles-lettres for some time in Cas- exposed from the unsettled nature of the 
tile, he was sent on a mission into his own Persian government, he resigned his post, 
country, whence removing mto France, he and reached London on Christmas day 1746. 
became rector, in 1676, of the newly founded The following year the factory at Reshd 
Irish seminary at Poitiers. Having been was plundered, and a final period put to the 
appointed confessor to the Queen of Spain, Persia trade. His old aptitude for languages 
he died at Valladolid in 1679, during a enabled him during his four years' stay at 
journey to Madrid. He was the author of Reshd to acquire such proficiency in Persian 
' The Unerring and Unerrable Church, in tliat on his return he compiled * a copious 
Answer to a Sermon of Andrew Sall,preached Persian Dictionary and Grammar,' which, 
at Christ Church, Dublin, in July 1674' however, was never published. Lysons states 
(dedicated in ironical terms to the Earl of that Brown was also the author of a trans- 
Essex), 1 675, and * An Unerrable Church or lation of two orations of Isocrates, published 
None. Being a Rejoinder to " The Unemng anonymouslv. He died of a paralytic stroke 
and Unerrable Church," agamst Dr. Andrew on 30 Nov. 1788, at his house in Stoke New- 



the reputed author of a treatise, * Pax Vobis.' (Ltsons, iii. 290). 

[Gent. Mag. Ivii _ 

H. Environs of London, iii. 801-2.] G. V^. B. 



[Ware's Works (Harris), ii. 186-7J [Gent. Mag. Iviii. pt. ii. p. 1128; Lysons's 

T. F. " ~ - 
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BROWN, JAMES, D.D. (1812-1881), 
catholic bishop, was bom on 11 Jan. 1812, at 
Wolverhampton. There, in the old chapel 
of SS. Peter and Paul in North Street, ne 
often, when a child, served the mass of Bishop 
Milner. That prelate, taking a ^at liking 
to the boy, and observing in his little acolyte 
the signs of a vocation to the ecclesiastical 
«tate, sent him, in 1820, to Sedgeley Park 
Academy. There he remained until June 
1826, and in the following Aujg^st was placed 
by Bishop Milner, as a clerical student, at 
St. Mary s College, Old Oscott, now known 
as Maryvale. lie completed his studies as 
an Oscotian with marked success, being 
chiefly distinguished by his proficiency in 
classics. On 18 Feb. 1837 he was ordained 
priest by Bishop Walsh. For several years 
ne remained at Old and (from 1838 onwards) 
at New Oscott as professor and prefect of 
studies until, in January 1844, he returned 
to Sedgeley Park as vice-president, being af- 
terwards, before the year was out, promoted 
to the rank of president. Six years later 
on he was still holding that position when, 
in the summer of 1851, he was advanced 
to the episcopate. He was consecrated, on 
27 July 1851, the first bishop of Shrewsr 
bury iu St. George's Cathedral, Southwark, 
bv Cardinal Wiseman. Immediately after 
his consecration Brown went to reside at 
Salter's Hall, near Newport in Shropshire. 
His diocese comprised within it not only 
Shropshire and (Ilheshire, but also the six 
counties of North Wales. Such was the 
energy of his episcopal governance during 
the thirty years that elapsed between 1861 
and 1881 that within that internal he had 
increased the number of priests there from 
thirty-three to ninety-five, of churches from 
thirty to eighty-eight, of monasteries from one 
to six, and of convents from one to eleven. 
And whereas in 1851 he had found not one 
poor school at all he left flourishing, near St. 
Asaph, the fine establishment of St. Beuno s 
College, and scattered all over his diocese 
aixty-three poor schools, at which 9,273 
children were in daily attendance. Much 
of this wonderful increase was directly trace- 
able to his untiring energy and his remark- 
able power of organisation. In September 
1868 JBrown left Newport and went to re- 
side at Shrewsbury. On 8 Dec. 1869 he 
took part in the inauguration of the (Ecu- 
menical Council of the V atican. On 17 April 
1870 he was named by Pius IX one of the 
bishops assuttant at the pontifical throne. 
Some weeks before the aeclaration of the 
dogma of papal infallibility, on 18 July 
1870, Brown was released n*om his attend- 
axkce upon it on the score of ill-health, and 



received permission to return homewards. 
On 27 July 1876 the silver jubilee of his 
episcopate was celebrated in the cathedral 
church at Shrewsbury, memorial gifts to the 
value of 1,600/. beinff presented to him on 
the occasion. His health breaking down 
three years afterwards he obtained the assist- 
ance of an auxiliary, Edmund Knight, who 
was consecrated on 25 July 1879. Brown 
then went to live at St. Mary's Grange, 
a sequestered spot near Shrewsbury, then 
recently purchased by him as the site of his 
proposed seminaiy. Ilis active episcopal 
work had thenceforth to be abandoned. But 
to the close of his life he sedulously watched 
over the general administration of his diocese. 
Death came to him at last very gently, in his 
seventieth year, on 14 Oct. 1881, at St. Mary's 
Grange. He had been present at four pro- 
vincial councils (those of 1852, 1855, 1859, 
and 1873) held during the time of his episco- 
pate. He presided at his own first diocesan 
synod in December 1853, at St. Alban's, 
Macclesfield. 

[Morris's Silver Jubilee Sermon at St. Beuno's, 
1876; Men of the Time, 10th ed. 153 ; Brady's 
Episcopal Succession, 445 ; Times, 15 Oct. 1881 ; 
Tablet, 22 Oct. 1881, 674; Weekly Register, 
22 Oct. 1881, 484-5.] C. K. 

BROWN, JAMES BALDWIN, the elder 
(1785-1843), miscellaneous writer, was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1816, and 
practised on the northern circuit and at the 
Lancashire quarter sessions. He was ap- 
pointed judge of the Oldham court of re- 
quests in 1840, and died in November 1843. 
Brown married a sister of the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, D.D., and was father of the Rev. 
James Baldwin Brown [q. v.] His portrait 
has been engraved. 

He was the author of: 1. * An Historical 
Account of the Laws enacted against the 
Catholics, both in England and Ireland,' Lon- 
don, 1813, 8vo. 2. * An Historical Inquiry 
into the ancient Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
of the Crown,' 1815, 8vo. 3. 'Poems' in 
conjunction with the Rev. Thomas Raffles 
and Jeremiah Holmes 'Wifien, 1815, 8vo. 
4. * Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist,' London, 
1818, 4to, 2nd edit. 1823, 8vo ; dedicated to 
WiUiam Wilberforce, M.P. 

[T. S. Raffles's Memoirs of Dr. Thomas Raffles, 
374 ; Biog. Diet, of Living^ Authors (1816), 41 ; 
Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 42 ; Gent. 
Mng. N.S. xxi. 93.] T. C. 

BROWN, JAMES BALDWIN, the 
younger (1820-1884), nonconformist divine, 
was the eldest son of Dr. James Baldwin 
Brown the elder [q. v.] Bom in 1820 at 
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Kinfifs Bench Walk, Temple, he was sent 
to the London University, and at the age 
of eighteen was amongst the recipients of 
the first decrees granted by that body. 
It was intended that Brown should follow 
his father's profession, and he kept his terms 
at the Inner Temple for that purpose. He 
afterwards determined to devote himself to 
the ministry, and became a student at High- 
bury College. In 1843 he accepted the 
charge of a congregational church at Derby, 
and three years later he removed to London, 
becoming minister of Claylands Chapel, 
Clapham Hoad. During his ministry here 
Brown was distinguished for the breadth of 
his theological views. When the * Rivulet ' 
controversy arose in connection with the 
Rev. T. T. Lynch and his writings, Brown 
protested with other nonconformists against 
the severe attacks made upon Mr. Lynch. He 
also threw himself into the controversy on 
the doctrine of annihilation, and published a 
collection of discourses on the subject in op- 
position to the view held by the CTcat body 
of the congregationalists. In 18/0 Brown 
removed with the greater part of his congre- 
gation to a new andmore commodious church 
m Brixton Road, with which his name was 
associated until his death. 

In 1878 Brown was elected to the chair of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. During his tenure of office he once 
more showed himself to be a fearless contro- 
versialist. A conference was held at Leices- 
ter, in which, an eftbrt was made by certain 
congregational ministers holding unorthodox 
views to fraternise with unitarians and other 
advanced thinkers. Brown warmly supported 
the ar^^uments of tlie advanced school, but the 
majority at the conference carried a resolution 
reaffirming the tenets expressed in the Con- 
gregational Declaration of Faith and Order. 
The enforced separation from friends on this 
and other occasions affected Brown keenly. 

Brown was a voluminous "WTiter, as well 
as an active preacher and lecturer. In 1809 
he published a volume entitled *The Divine 
Mvsteries.' He was also the author of: 
1.^' Studies of First Principles* (1848, &c.) 
2. 'Competition, the Labour Market, and 
Christianity' (1851). 3. * The Divine Life 
in Man' (1800). 4. 'Aids to the Develop- 
ment of the Divine Life' (1802). 5. 'The 
Home Life' (1800). 0. 'The Christian Policv 
of Life' (1870). 7. ' Buying and Selling and 
getting Gain ' ( 187 1 ). 8. ' First Principles of 
Ecclesiastical Truth' (1871). 9. ' Our Morals 




(1876). 
nihilation in the Light of the Gk)8pel of Love ' 



(1876) ; and a number of other works, sermons, 
and contributions to periodical literature. 

For some time before his death Brown had 
been in feeble health, and laid aside from 
active work. He was contemplating a visit 
to Switzerland when he was struck down 
with apoplexy, and died on 23 June 1884. 
Brown s reputation as a preacher extended 
far beyond his own denomination. In all 
public movements he took a great interest, 
and at such crises as the Lancashire cotton 
famine, the American civil war, the Franco- 
German war, &c., his sympathies and aid 
went out towards the distressed and the suf- 
fering. He was of a sensitive and active 
temperament, taking a great delight in work. 
His discourses were manced by much fervour, 
intellectual force, and literary finish. He 
deeply lamented the exclusiveness of the es- 
tablished church, and was a warm advocate 
of the claims of dissenters at the universi- 
ties. One of the reforms for which he had 
long striven was accomplished when Brown 
lived to see his owm son take a first-class at 
Oxford after a brilliant university career. 
In culture and versatility of parts he was 
himself justly distinguished. 

[Times, 24 June 1884; Christian World, 
26 June 1884 ; Brixton Free Press, 28 June 1884; 
In Memoriam, James Baldwin Brown, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baldwin Brown (1884).] G. B. 8. 

BROWN, JOHN (d. 1682), sergeant 
painter to King Henry VlII, was appointed 
to the office by patent, dated 11 Jan. 1612, 
with a salary of 2d. a day, and a livery of four 
ells of woollen cloth at 6*. Sd, a yard at 
Christmas. On 12 March 1627 this salary 
was raised to 10/. a year. The work on which 
he was employed was not of a very elevated 
character. It consisted, as far as can be dis- 
covered from the records of the king's expenses, 
of painting flags for the Great Harry and other 
ships, surcoats and trappings for tournaments, 
banners and standards for the army sent into 
France under the Duke of Suffolk in 1623, 
escutcheons of arms, gilding the roofs and 
other decorations for a banqueting house at 
Greenwich, and for the castle at Guisnes in 
preparation for the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The only existing picture which was ever sup- 
posed to have been by his hand is a portrait 
on panel in the British Museum. It was pre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Mantel of Dover, and 
now bears the number 93. It is inscribed 

* Maria Princeps An" Dom. 1531. LB.' * In 
some respects, says Sir Frederick Madden, 

* it resembles the Burghley picture, but it» 
authenticity has been questioned.' The fact 
is that the face does not bear the least resem- 
blance to the features of Queen Mary, and the 
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costume ia Bome thiriT years or so later than 
the date g)r(!U in tbe iiiacriptioD, which 
■not be contemporary witli tbe painting. In 
1522 Brown was elected oldennan of London, 
but resigned the office in 1525, before he had 
eerred either as sheriff or mayor. During 
the last years of Uis life he sat on tlie com- 
mission of the peace in Essex and Middle- 
£ei. He was a member of the companies 
of HaberdHshere and Painter Stainers, and 
shortly before his death (24 Sopt. 1532) c( 
veyed to the latter company his Louse 

Little Trinity Lane, which lias &om that tii 

continued tobe the hall of the company. Tbe 
house had been in bis possession since liiCM. 
His portrait, dated ln04, is presen'cd in the 
boll, but is apparently a copy painted afti 
the great fire of 1660, when the hall wi 
burnt. Ilifl arms wt-re ' urgent on a fess 
counter embattled, sable, 3 e8calloi>s of the 
tirst ; on a canton, quarterly gules and azure, 
a leopard's bead ca boshed, or:' crest, ' on a 
wreath argent nnd sable, a crane's head aziuv, 
beaked gulea, winged or,tlie neck andwings 
each charged wit h an esca Hop coiinterchanged , 
and holding in its beak an oak branch fructed 
proper.' This resembles the coat borne by 
ihe Brownes of Kent. In the British Slu- 
»eum is a hook (Lansdowne KIS, 8{)8) which 
once belonged to him, and has his signature. 
It is tbe account of banners, &c., furnished to 
the Duke of Suffolk, and contains tbe shields 
nf anna in colours of sovereigns of Europe and 
English nobles. By his will, dat«d 17 Sept. 
1632, and proved 2 Dec. of the some year, it 
appears that he left a widow Anne and two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Isabel. By a pre- 
vious wife, Alice, be probably had two daugh- 
ters, married to Riehard Colard and Rdmnnd 
Lee. A house at Kingsland and lands in 
Hackney,iuid another house caUed 'The Swan 
on the Hope ' In tbe Strand, are mentioned, 
and certain books of arms and badges be- 
queathed to his sen'ant. He was buried in 
bt. Vedast's, Foster Ijine. 

[Calendar ofStaU Paper, of Hrn, VIII, vol«, 
i-T. ; Chronicle of Culms: Mnitd^n's Kxpenseit 
of Princess Mary, p. clii ; f^tow'a Suptpj of Lon- 
don, iii. 12G ; Walpolr's Anecdotot, i, 64 ; Some 
Acconnt of tho raintpm' CompHDy, 1880, p. 11 ; 
ArcbKoIoma, ziiii. 23 ; laaai. MS. 8a8.] 

C. T. M. 

BROWN, JUH.N n01O?-1679), of 
"XV'ampbray, church leader, was probably bom 
at Kirkcud bright I be graduated at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh 24 July 1630. He 
waa probably not settled till 1655, although 
be comes first into notice in some higMy 
complimentarv references to btm in Samuel 
UntWford's letters in 1037. In the year 
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lOGu he was ordained minister of the parish 
of ^\"am]iliray in Annandale, i'or many 
years he seems to have been quietly engaged 
in bis pastoral duties, in which he must have 
been veiy efficient, for bia name still lives 
in the district in affectionate remembrance. 
Af^er the restoration he was not only com- 
pelled by Ihe acts of parbament of 1662 to 
leave his charge, but he was one of a few 
ministers who were arrested and banished, 
owing to the ability and earnestness with 
which tbey had oppoBed the arbitrarj conduct 
of the king in tbe afliiirs of the church. On 
6 Nov. 1662 he was sentenced to be kept a 
close prisoner in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
his crime being that he had called some 
ministers ' false knaves ' fur keeping synod 
with the archbishop. Tlie state ot the prison 
causing his health to break down, he was 
bauielied 11 Dec. from the king's dominionp, 
and ordered not to return on pain of death. 
He M-ent to Holland. In 16/8 Charles II 
urged the Slates-General to baniiibhim from 
their country, a step which they refused to 
take. For a few years he was minister of the 
Scotch church in Rotterdam, and shortly 
before hiH death, which occurred in IS7t), 
he took part in the ordination of Richard 
Cameron [q. v.] He lyus (he author of 
many learned nnd elaborate works, among 
which were — ' Apologetieal Relation of the 
Sufferings of Ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land since 1S60,' 1665: ' IJbri duo contra 
Woltiogenium et Velthiisium,' 1670; 'Be 
Caus& Dei nd^'ersus anti-Sabbatarios,' 2 vols. 
4to, 1674-76; 'Quakerism the Pathway to 
I'aganism,' 1878; 'An Explanation of the 
Epistle to the Romans," 16i 9 ; ' The Life of 
Justification opened,' 1695. Other treatises 
were published between 1720 and 1792, and a 
manuscript bistorj" of the church is in the uni- 
versity libraiy at Edinburgh. Uf his treatise 
onjustiticatiim a writer says: 'It is by far our 
most thorough exposition and discussion of 
the doctrine it handles; and it is all the more 
to be prized because of the particular bearing 
it has on the new views which Baiter and 
others had begun to propagate, and which in 
some shape are ever returning among our- 
selves' (JAMEa 'Walker, D.D., Camwath, 
Tke Theot(.gy and Theoloffiam of Scotland). 
[Wodrow's BIstory of the SufTeriiies of the 
Church of Scotlnnd from tho KeBtoratlon to the 
Ilevolution: Memoir prefixed to leprint of Apolo- 
getieal Rcldtion in the Prasbyteriiin Armoury, 
vol. iii. Edin. 1846 ; Scott's Fasti, ii. 083.1 

W. G. B. 

BKOWN, JOICN (1627 P-1085), the 
'christian carrier,' one of the most eminent 
names in the Scottish covenanting martyro- 
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logy during the stormy period known as the 

* killing time * before the revolution of 1688, 
was bom about 1627. He lived in a desolate 
place called Priestfield or Priesthill, in the 
upland parish of Muirkirk in Kyle, Ayrshire, 
where he cultivated a small piece of ground 
tmd acted as a carrier. Wodrow describes 
him as * of shining piety,' and one who had 
' great measures of solid digested knowledge, 
•and had a singular talent of a most plain 
and affecting way of communicating his 
knowledge to others.' He had (according 
to Claverhouse's account) fought against the 
government at the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
^1679); he refused to *hear the episcopal 
ministers,' he instructed the people in the 
principles of his church, and ne was on in- 
timate terms with the leaders of the perse- 
'Cuted party. In 1682 Alexander Peden, one 
•of the chief of these, united him in marriage 
to his second wife, Marion Weir (who figures 
prominently in Brown's death-scene), and 
•on this occasion Peden, according to Walker, 
foretold the husband's early and violent end. 

* Keep linen by you for nis winding-sheet,' 
he added. 

Early in the morning of 1 May 1685 
Brown and his nephew were at work in the 
fields cutting peat. There was a thick mist , 
out of which Graham of Claverhouse with his 
dragoons suddenly appeared and seized the 
■two men. According to that commander's re- 
port, drawn up not many hours after the event, 
what followed was this : * They had no arms 
about them, and denied they had any. But 
being asked if they would take the abjurar 
•tion,theeldest of the two, called John Brown, 
refused it. Nor would he swear not to rise in 
arms against the king, but said he knew no 
king' (according to an act of the Scottish 
privy council, 22 Nov. 1684, such refusal was 

niishable with instant death, Wodrow, 
k iii. ch. viii.) * Upon which, and there 
being found bullets and match in his house, 
and treasonable papers, I caused shoot him 
dead, which he suflfered very unconcernedly ' 
(Claverhouse to Queensberry, 3 May 1685, 
quoted in Life referred to below). Many 
additional details are given by the covenant- 
ing historians. Wodrow tells us that the sol- 
diers were so moved by the manner in which 
Brown prayed before his death that they 
refused to fire at him, and that Claverhouse 

* was forced to turn executioner himself, and 
in a fret shot him with his own hand before 
his own door, his wife with a young infant 
standing by, and she very near the time of her 
delivery of another child.' Patrick Walker's 
account was drawn up from information after- 
'wards supplied to him by ' the said Marion 
Weir, sittmg upon her husband's grave.' It 



contains a striking conversation between the 
widow and Claverhouse, and an affecting 
picture of the lonely woman, after the dra- 
goons were gone, performing the last rites 
to her husband's body, covering it with her 
plaid and sitting down in the solitude to 
weep over him. According to Walker's ver- 
sion it was the dragoons, and not Claver- 
house himself, who performed the execution. 
A monument was afterwards erected to mark 
the spot where Brown was buried. 

[Wodrow's History of the Safferings of the 
Church of Scotland. Edin. 1721-2; Walker's 
Life of Peden, &c. 1727, Glasgow, 1868. Napier's 
Life and Times of John Graham, Edin. 1862, 
coDtains Claverhouse's Report, together with a 
defence of his conduct ; Thomson's edition of A 
Cloud of Witnesses (1713), Edin. 1871, gives 
(pp. 574-5) an account of the monument, with 
copy of inscription ; a chap-book Life of Brown 
was published at Stirling in 1828.] F. W-x. 

BROWN, JOHN (d. 1736), chemist, was 
elected F.KS. in 1722, and during 1723- 
1725 served on its council. He discovered 
the presence of magnesia in sea-water {PhU. 
Trans, xxxii. 348), and the nature of Prussian 
blue {Phil, Trans, xxxiii. 17). 

H. F. M. 

BROWN, JOHN (1715-1766), author of 
the * Estimate,' was bom at llothbiuy, North- 
umberland, where his father was curate, 
5 Nov. 1715. His father, John Brown, a 
member of the Haddington family, had been 
ordained by a Scotch bishop, and at the end 
of 1715 became vicar of Wig^on. The son 
was sent to the Wigton grammar school. On 
18 June 1732 he matriculated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and took his B. A. degree 
with distinction in 1735. He took orders, 
and was appointed minor canon and lecturer 
by the dean and chapter of Carlisle. He 
showed his loyalty by serving as a volunteer 
in 1745 at the siege of Carlisle, and his sound 
whig principles in two sermons afterwards 
published. He thus obtained the notice of ^ 
l)r. Osbaldiston, dean of York, who in 1747 
became bishop of Carlisle, and who appointed 
Brown one oi his chaplains. An accidental 
omission of the Athanasian Creed at the ap- 
pointed time brought a censure ; and Brown, 
after reading the creed out of due course, to 
show his orthodoxy, resigned his canonry. 
A poem upon * Honour ' (first published m 
1743), and an * Essay upon Satire,' appeared 
in the third volume of l)odsley's collection. 
The last was * occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Pope,' and contains a hicfh compliment to 
Pope's literary executor, Warburton. War- 
burton saw it ' by accident ' some time after 
its publication (Nichols, AnecdoteB^ v. 587), 
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«nd asked Dodsley to let him know the au- 
thor's name. He published it in the collected 
edition of Pope's works before the * Essay on 
Man.' One line survives — 

And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a grin. 

A poem on 'Liberty/ occasioned by the peace, 
appeared in 1749. Warburton introduced 
Brown to his father-in-law, the munificent 
Kalph Allen. Whilst staying at Allen's 
Brown preached a sermon at Bath against 
^mbling (22 April 1750). It was published 
with a statement that the public tables were 
suppressed soon after the sermon was preached. 
Warburton now advised Brown to carry out 
Pope's design of an epic poem, 'Brute; ' and 
when this was begun suggested an essay upon 
Shaftesbury's * Cnaracteristics.' The essay, 
completed under Warburton's eye, appeared 
in 1761. The second part of this essay is a 
remarkably clear statement of the utilitarian 
theory as ajfterwards expounded by Paley, and 
is highly praised in J. S. Mill's essay upon 
"* Bentham.' The book provoked answers from 
C Bulkley, a dissenting minister, and an 
anonymous author, and it reached a fifth 
edition in 1764. Brown helped Avison in the 
composition of his essay upon * Musical Ex- 

fression,' published in the same year (1751). 
le showed his versatility by writing two 
tragedies, ' Barbarossa * (produced at Drury 
Lane 17 Dec. 1754) and * Athelstane ' (])ro- 
duced 27 Feb. 1756) (Genest, iv. 406, 453). 
The first obtained a considerable success. 
Oarrick acted in both, and wrote the prologue 
and epilogue of the first and the epilogue to 
the second. A line in the first epilogue, * Let 
the poor devil eat,' &c., gave great ofience to 
Brown. Neither has much literary value, 
though * Athelstane ' was preferred by the 
critics to its more successful rival. Warbur- 
ton, Allen, and Hurd lamented that a cler^- 
man should compromisehis dignity by ^making 
connections with players.' Warburton, how- 
ever, had introduced Brown to his friend 
Charles Yorke, and through Yorke's influence 
his brother. Lord Hardwicke, presented 
Brown in 1756 to the living of Great Horkes- 
ley, near Colchester, wortii 270/. a year or 
200/. clear (Nichols, Anecdotes, v. 286). 

In 1757 appeared Brown's most popular 
•work, * An Estimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times.' A seventh edition 
appeared in 1758, a * very large impression * 
of a second volume, and an ' explanatory de- 
fence ' in the same year. From the identity 
of the first and seventh editions of the * Es- 
timate ' Hill Burton seems to doubt whether 
the success was genuine {Life of Hume, ii. 23). 
There is no doubt, however, of the impression 
made at the time. ' The inestimable estimate 



of Brown,' says Co\\'per {Table-Talk), 'rose 
like a paper kite and charmed the town.' It 
is a well-written version of the ordinary com- 
plaints of luxury and effeminacy which gained 
popularity from the contemporary fit of na- 
tional depression. Macaulay refers to it in 
this respect in his essay on * Chat ham.' In his 
first volume Brown describes Warburton as a 
Colossus who * bestrides the world.' A cool- 
ness, however, seems to have arisen at this 
time between the two. Walpole ascribes it to 
Warburton's jealousy of his friend's success 
in a letter (to Montagu, 4 May 1578), from 
which it also appears that Brown was sup- 
posed to have been mad. Walpole says that 
ne had only seen Brown once, and then * sing- 
ing the Stabat Mater with the Mingotti behind 
a harpsichord at a great concert, at my Lady 
Carlisle's ' in * last Passion week,' a perfor- 
mance which Walpole regards as inconsistent 
with Brown's denunciations of the opera. He 
also asserts that Brown was a profane curser 
and swearer, that he tried to bully Sir 
Charles Williams, w^ho had answered the 

* Estimate,' and was supposed to be about to 
divulge the swearing story, and that he in- 
sulted Dodsley, who acted as go-between. 

B^()^vn was clearly an im])racticable per- 
son. He had complimented Pitt and the first 
I Lord Hardwicke in his * Estimate,' and the 
I failure to obtain patronage induced him, it 
is said, to resign the living received from 
I Hardwicke's son. In 1760 Warburton says 
■ that Brown is * rarely without a gloom and 
I sullen insolence on his countenance,' sympto- 
matic perhaps of mental disorder {Letters of 
an Eminent Prelate, pp. 300, 381). Bishop 
Osbaldiston, however, presented him to the 
living of St. Nicholas m Newcastle in 1761. 
Brown published several other works, which 
had little success : an * Additional Dialogue 
of the Dead, between Pericles and Cosmo, 
being a sequel to a dialogue of Lord Lyttel- 
ton's between l*ericles and Cosmo,' 1760 
(intended to defend Pitt against the supposed 
insinuations of Lyttelton, who is said to have 
afironted Brown in society) (Nichols, Anec- 
dotes, ii. 339) ; the * Cufse of Saul, a sacred 
ode ' (set to music and performed as an ora- 
torio), first prefixed to a * Dissertation on 
the Kise, Union, and Power ... of Poetry 
and Music,' 1763; * History of the Kise anil 
Progress of Poetry,' &c., 1764 (the substance 
of the last, omitting music) ; * Twelve Ser- 
mons on various Subjects,' 1764 (including 
those at Carlisle and Bath already noticed) ; 

* Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiousness, 
and Fashion,' 1765, a pamphlet with some re- 
marks on education noticed by Priestlev in 
his essay on * The Course of a Liberal Edu- 
cation ; ' a sermon ' On the Female Character 
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and Education/ preached 16 May 1705, with 
an appendix upon education ; and * A Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Lowth/&c., 1706, an answer 
to an imputation made by Lowth in his con- 
troversy with Warburton upon Brown's sy- 
cophancy to Warburton. Brown advertised 
* Principles of Christian Legislation/ in eight 
books, the manuscript of which was left to 
some friends in his will for publication. It 
never appeared. In 1705 Brown engaged in a 
curious correspondence, from which long ex- 
tracts are given in the * Biographia Britannica.' 
Dr. Dumaresq had been consulted about the 
provision of a school system in Russia. A lady 
mentioned Brown to him as an authority upon 
such questions. Bumaresq wrote to Brown, 
and received in reply a paper proposing vague 
and magnificent plans for the civilisation of 
Russia. The paper was laid before the em- 
press, who immediately proposed that Brown 
should visit St. Petersburg, and upon his con- 
sent forwarded 1,000/. to the Russian ambas- 
sador for the expenses of the journey. Brown 
made preparations to start,bought a post-chaise 
and other necessaries, and obtained leave of 
absence as one of the king's chaplains. His 
health had been shattered by gout and rheu- 
matism, and the remonstrances of his friends | 
and physicians induced him to abandon the 

flan of exposing himself to a Russian climate. 
le accounted for his expenses to the Russian 
minister, and wrote a long letter (28 Aug. 
1700) to the empress, suggesting a scheme 
for sending young Russians to be educated 
abroad. He was apparently disappointed and 
vexed by the failure of the scheme. On 
23 Sept. 1700 he committed suicide by cut- 
ting his throat. A letter from a Mr. Gilpin 
of Carlisle says that he had been subject to 
fits of * frenzy ' for above thirty years, and 
would have killed himself long before but for 
the care of friends. Walpole's remark, given 
above, seems to imply tnat his partial de- 
rangement was generally known. 

[Davies's Life of Garrick, i. 206-16 ; Life by 
Kippis, with original materials in Biog. Brit. ; 
Letters of an Eminent Prelate ; Taylor's Records 
of my Life, i. 85 ; T. S. Watson's Life of War- 
burton.] L S. 

BROWN, JOHN (1722-1787), of Had- 
dington, author of the * Self-interpreting 
Bible,* was bom in 1722 at Carpow, parish 
of Abemethy, Perthshire. His father was a 
poor weaver, who could only afibrd to send him 
to school for a few * quarters.' During one 
month of this time he studied Latin. Even 
at this early period he learnt eagerly, getting 
up by heart 'Vincent's and Havel's Cate- 
chisms, and the Assembly's Larger Cate- 
chism.' When he was eleven his father died. 



His mother did not long survive. He him- 
self was brought so low by ' four fevers on 
end' that his recovery was despaired of. 
During these trials the lad thought much on 
religious matters. After his recovery, he 
began to work as a herd-boy, and his contact 
with a wider and stranger world * seemed to 
cause,* he tells us, 'not a little practical apo- 
stasy from all my former attainments. Even 
secret prayer was not always regularly per- 
formed, but I foolishly pleased myself by 
making uj> the number one day which had 
been deficient another.* A new attack of 
fever in 1741 reawakened his conscience, and 
on his recovery he * was providentially deter- 
mined, during the noontide while the sheep 
which I herded rested themselves in the fold, 
to go and hear a sermon, at the distance of 
two miles, running both to and from it.' 

During his life as a herd-boy he studied 
eagerly. He acouired a good Knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, ana Hebrew. His difficulties 
in regard to the second of those were very 
great, for he could not for some time get a 
grammar. Notwithstanding this, he man- 
aged by the exercise of patient ingenuity to 
learn tlie letters on a method he afterwards 
described in detail (paper of 6 Aug. 1745 
quoted in Biography), He scraped together 
nie price of a Greek testament, and a well- 
Imbwn story describes how he procured it. 
A companion agreed to take charge of his 
sheep for a little, so setting out at midnight, 
he reached St. Andrews, twenty-four miles 
distant, in the morning. The bookseller 
questioned the shepherd-boy, and one of the 
university professors happened to hear the 
conversation. * Boy,* said he, pointing to a 
passage, * read this, and you shall have the 
book for nothing.' Brown read the passage,, 
got the volume, and walked home again with 
it (Memoir, p. 29 ; Dr. John Brown's Letter 
to John CaimSf D.D,, p. 73). 

The herd-boy and his learning now became 
the subject of talk in the place. Some * se- 
ceding students ' accounted for the wonder 
by explaining that Brown had got his know- 
ledge from Satan. The hypothesis was widely 
accepted, nor was it till some years had passed 
away that he was able by his blameless and 
diligent life to 'live it down.* He after- 
wards took occasion to note that just when 
he was * licensed * his * primary calumniator' 
was excommunicated for immoral conduct. 

Brown now became a travelling ' chapman ' 
or pedlar. When the rebellion of 1745 broke 
out, he joined the ranks of the government sol- 
diers. He served throughout the affair, being 
for some time one of the garrison of Edin- 
burgh Castle. When the war was over, he 
agam took up his pack for a time, but soon 
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found more congenial occult ion as a school- 
master. He taught at Oaimey Bridge, near 
Kinross, and at the Spittal, Tenicuik, near 
Edinburgh. He be^n teaching in 1747, 
known as the year m which the * breach * 
occurred in the secession church, to which 
he belonged. Two bodies were formed, called 
the Burghers and the Anti-burghers, of whom 
the first maintained that it was, and the se- 
cond that it was not, lawful to take the 
burgess oath in the Scottish towns (for full 
account see McKerrow*8 Ilistory, chap, vi.) 
Brown adhered to the more liberal view, and 
now began to prepare himself for the minis- 
try, lie studied theology and philosophy 
in connection with the Associate Burgher 
Synod under Ebenezer Erskine of Stirling, 
and James Fisher of Glasgow. In 1 750 he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, and next year 
was unanimously called to the associate con- 
gregation of Haddington. His congregation 
was small and poor, but though afterwards 
invited to be pastor to the Dutch church, New 
York, he never left it. His ministerial duties 
were very hard, for during most of the year he 
deliverea three sermons and a lecture every 
Sunday, whilst visiting and catechising occu- 
pied many a weekday. Still he found time 
to do much other work. In 1758 he pub- 
lished ' An Help for the Ignorant. Being an 
Essay towards an Easy Explication of the 
Westminster Confession of Jraith and Cate- 
chism, composed for the young ones of his 
own congregation.' This * easy explication ' 
was a volume of about 400 pages. In it he 
had taken occasion to affirm that Christ's 
righteousness, though in itself infinitely 
valuable, is only imparted to believers ac- 
cording to their need, and not so as to render 
them infinitely righteous. In the following 
year *A brief Dissertation concerning the 
Kighteousness of Christ' expounded the same 
view. He had branded the doctrine he op- 
posed as 'antinomian and familistic blas- 
phemy/ but notwithstanding it was defended 
by various anti-burgher divines, who retorted 
on him the charges of * heresy,' 'blasphemy,' 
and 'familism,' accused him of 'gross and 
palpable misrepresentation,' lamented the 
* poisonous fruit,' and dwelt on the * glaring 
absurdity ' of his doctrine (see Doctrine of the 
Unity and Uniformity of ChriuVs Stcrety- 
righteougneM viewed and vindicated^ ^c. By 
Rev. JoHir Dalziel (Edin. 1760), pp. 72-4). 
This bitter controversy did not prevent Brown 
from doing acts of practical kindness to 
various anti-burgher brethren. He continued 
to write diligently, and his name became 
more widely Known. In 1768 he was ap- 

S minted professor in divinity to the Associate 
nrgher Synod. A great deal of work, but 



no salary, was attached to this office; the 
students studied under Brown at Hadding- 
ton during a session of nine weeks each year 
(McKerrow's Iliatory, p. 787). In 1778 
his best-known work, the * Self-interpreting 
Bible,' was published at Edinburgh in two vo- 
lumes. Its aesign, he explains in the preface, is 
to present the labours of the best commenta- 
tors ' in a manner that might best comport 
with the ability and leisure of the poorer and 
labouring part of mankind, and especially to 
render the oracles of God their own interpre- 
ter.' Thus the work contains history, cnro- 
nology, geography, summaries, explanatory 
notes, and reflections — in short, everything 
that the ordinary reader mi^ht be supposed 
to want. It is a library in one volume. 
Brown is always ready to give what he be- 
lieves to be the only possible explanation of 
each verse, and to draw its only possible prac- 
tical lesson therefrom. The style throughout 
is clear and vigorous. The book at once ac- 
quired a popularity which among a large class 
it has never lost. It has been read widelv 
among the English-speaking nations, as well 
as in Wales and the Scottish highlands. How 
well known it and Brown's other works were 
in Scotland some characteristic lines of Bums 
bear witness : — 

For now I'm grown sae cursed douce, 
I pray an' ponder butt the house ; 
My shins, my lane, I there sit roastin' 
Perusing Bunyan, Brown, an' Boston. 

{Letter to James Tail of Glenconner, 
lines 19-22.) 

His numerous other works strengthened his 
reputation, but none broiight him any profit. 
One of his publishers, *of his own good will,' 

f)resented him with about 40/., but this he 
ent and lost to another. His salary from 
his church was for a long time only 40/. per 
annum, and it was never more than 50/. 
Only a very small sum came to him from 
other sources. The stem self-denial that was 
a frequent feature in the early Scottish house- 
hold enabled him to bring up a large family, 
and meet all the calls of necessity and duty 
on this income. * Notwithstanding my eager 
desire for books, I chose rather to want them, 
and much more other things, than run into 
debt,' he says. At least one-tenth of his 
small means was set ui)art for works of 
charity. 

Throughout his 1 ife Brown was an eager stu- 
dent, and his att^iinmonta were considerable. 
He knew most of the European and several 
oriental languaeros. He was well read in 
history and divinity ; his acquaintance with 
the Bible was of the most minute description. 
Although he says that * few ])lays or romances 
are safely read, as they tickle the imagination. 
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and are apt to infect with their defilement/ so 
that * even the most pure, as Young, Thomson, 
Addison, Richardson, bewit<;h the soul, and 
are apt to indispose for holy meditation and 
other religious exercises,* and although he 
eagerly opposed the relaxation of the penal 
statutes against Roman catholics, he was, in 
regard to many things, not at all a narrow- 
mmded man. His creed was to him a mat- 
ter of such intense conviction, that nothing 
seemed allowable that tended in any way to 
oppose it or distract attention from its so- 
lemn doctrines. His preaching was earnest, 
simple, and direct, * as if I had never read a 
book but the liible.' His delivery was * sing- 
song,* yet 'this in him was singularly melting 
to serious minds.' A widely current story 
affirms that David Hume heard him preach, 
and the * sceptic* was so impressed that he 
said, * That old man speaks as if the Son of 
God stood at his elbow.* The anecdote, 
though undoubtedly mythical, shows the 
popuiar impression as to his preaching. 

brown's labours finally ruined his health, 
which during the last years of his life was 
very poor. He continued his work to very 
near the end. He died at Haddington on 
19 June 1787, and was interred in the church- 
yard there, where there is a monument to his 
memory. He was twice married : first to 
Janet Thomson, MuSvSelburgh, second to 
Violet Croumbie, Stenton, East Lothian. He 
had issue by both marriages. Several of his 
descendants have made tiiemselves names in 
science and literature. Brown*s other works 
have been divided into the following classes: — 

1. Of the Holy Scriptures: * A Dictionary 
of the Rible' (17(59) ; * A brief Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures * (1 783) ; * The Psalms 
of David in metre, with Notes* (1775). 




Tyi>es ana r igurei 
Testament Dispensjation * (1781) ; * The Har- 
mony of Script ure Prophecies * ( 1 784). 3. Svs- 
tematic divinity: *A com]HMulioua View of 
Natural and llevealed Religion * ( 1782 ). 
4. Church historv: *An Historical Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Secession * 
(1706) ; * A general History of the Christian 
Church,' '2 vols. (1771); *A com]H>ndious 
History- of the Rritish Churches' (1784). 
.">. Hii^igraphy : *The ("Christian, the Student, 
and Pastor exemplitietl in the lives of nine 
eminent Ministers' (1781); * The Young 
Christian, or the Pleasantness of Earlv Piety' 
(1782); ' IVaotical Piety exempliluMl in the 
lives of thirtet^n eminent Christians' (1783). 
i\. Catechisms: *Two short Catechisms, mu- 
tually c^mneeted' (1764); 'The Christian 
Journal* (^17i>o). 7. Sermons: 'Religious 



! Steadfastness recommended ' ^1769) ; ' The 
' fearful Shame and Contempt of tliose professed 
' Christians who neglect to raise up spiritual 
; Children in Christ* (1780); /Necessity and 
Advantage of Prayer in choice of Pastors ^ 
(1783). 8. Miscellaneous pamphlets: 'Let- 
ters on the Constitution, Government, and 
Discipline of the Christian Church ' (1767) ; 
'The Oracles of Christ and the Abomina- 
tion of Antichrist compared, a brief View of 
the Errors, Impieties, and Inhumanities of 
Popery* (1779); 'The Absurdity and Per- 
fidy of all authoritative Toleration of gross 
Heresv, Blasphemy, Idolatry, and Popery in 
Great'Britain ' (17'80) ; ' The Re-exhibition 
of the Testimony vindicated, in opposition 
to the unfair account of it given by the Rev. 
Adam Gib* (1780 — Gib was a prominent 
anti-burgher clergyman who in this year had 
written 'An Account of the Burgher Re- 
exhibition of the Secession Testimony *) ; 
* Thoughts on the Travelling of the Mail on 
the Lord's Day* (1785— as to this, see Cox's 
Lit of Sabbath Question, ii. 248, Edin. 1865). 
9. Posthumous works : ' Select Remains ' 
(1789) ; ' Posthumous Works * (1797) ; ' Apo- 
logy for the more frequent Administration 
of the Lord*s Supper* (1804). 

[Various short lives of Brown are prefixed to- 
several of his works ; the most authentic is the 
Memoir by his son, the Rev. William Brown, 
M.D., prefixed to an edition of the Select Re- 
mains (Edin. 1856). Some additional facts, 
together with an engraving from a family por- 
trait, are given in Cooke's edition of Brown's 
Bible (Glasgow, 1855). Some of the more 
authentic of the many anecdotes about Brown 
are collected in Dr. John Brown's Letter to the 
Kov. J. Cairns, D.D. (2nd ed. Edin. 1861) ; see 
also McKerrow's History of the Secession Church 
(Ghisgow, 1841).] F. W-T. 

BROWN, JOHN, M.D. (1735-1788), 
founder of the Brunonian system of medi- 
cine, was bom at a village in the parish of 
Buncle, Berwickshire. Tne father was pro- 
bably a day-labourer, and he followed the 
teaching of the seceders. He died early in 
life, ana his widow married another seceder, 
a weaver by trade. WTien Brown was twelve 
or thirteen he gave offence to the seceding 
communitv by going once to public worship 
in the parish church of Dunse, and, refusing 
to be admonished, he formally left the sect. 
As he grew up he began to develop a philo- 
sophical turn, after the manner of Hume, 
and continued all his life to be somewhat 
free in his thinking. His quickness induced 
his father to send nim, when five years old, 
to the parish school of Dunse, then under an 
unusually good Latinist named Cmickshank, 
and attended by boys generaUy Brown'a 
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superiors in position. Before he was ten he 
was head oi the school; but he was then 
taken away and put to his stepfather's trade. 
This made him miserable, and Cruickshank 
soon persuaded the parents to let him have 
the boy back to continue his schooling free 
of charge. Brown made himself generally 
useful in the school, and at thirteen he be- 
came pupil-teacher. He had foueht his way 
to respect in the school no less by his superior 
intelligence than by his physical prowess. 
He was a stout thickset boy, with a ruddy 
face and a strong voice, and he was among 
the foremost at wrestling, boxing, and foot- 
ball. In a note to one of his books he says 
that he once, when fifteen, walked fifty miles 
in a day. His memory was prodigious ; one 
of his old pupils tells of him that on one 
occasion, after going through two pages of 
Cicero with the class, he closed the book 
and repeated the whole passage word for 
word. The country people found out that he 
was a prodigy, and it was popularly believed 
that ' he could raise the devil.' 

Wlien he was eighteen his master found 
him a tutorship which proved irksome, and 
he went to Edinburgh to support himself by 
private tuition, and to attend the lectures in 
philosophy and divinity. After several years 
of Edinburgh he came back to Dunse, and 
resumed his place as usher in the school. A 
year after, being then twenty-four, he went 
again to Edinburgh, and applied fruitlessly 
for a vacant mastership in the high school. 
He then bethought himself of the medical 
profession, and obtained leave from Monro, 
the professor of anatomy, to attend his lec- 
tures free. The other professors gave him 
a like privilege, and he continued to attend 
the medical classes for five years, sup^rting 
himself by giving private lessons in the 
classics during the first year or two, and 
afterwards by preparing medical students 
for their examinations. He was in great re- 
quest among the students for his convivial 
qualities. Meanwhile Cullen employed him 
as tutor to his children, and afterwards as 
a kind of assistant to himself, the precise 
nature of his duties being a matter of aispute 
between Cullen's apologists and Brown's 
biog^phers. In 1765 ho marrie<l the daugli- 
t«r of an Edinburgh citizen named Lamond, 
and set up a boarding-house for students. 
Cullen encouraged him to look forward to a 
professor's chair. He took an extra course 
of dissections for nearly a year, and studied 
botany in order to qualify himself for a new 
chair in the American colonies to which 
Cullen had the presentation. However he 
remained a private tutor in Edinburgh ; and 
it became clear after a few years that he 



was somehow not likely to gain academical 

Promotion. His varied powers were well 
nown, and there can be no question that 
his technical knowledge of medical subjects 
was adequate. Unfortunately he had an un- 
conscious art of putting his respectable col- 
leagues irretrievably in the wrong. He had 
some venial faults ; he became involved in 
debt, and had to compound with his credi- 
tors ; high feeding gave him the gout at 
five-and-thirty. His society was mostly 
composed of admirers, and he took no pains 
to make interest with men of infiuence. He 
put off taking his degree of M.D. for years 
after his medical course was done. When 
he sought to graduate in 1779, the Edinburgh 
degree had become impossible, and he got 
one at St. Andrews. At an earlier period 
he might as a matter of course have joined 
the society for publishing medical essays 
and observations (afterwards the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh), but when he resolved 
to seek admission in 1778, Cullen privately 
advised him not to try; but he tried and 
was rejected. The antagonism to him had 
probably grown up in connection with his 
infiuence as a private tutor. Brown had to 
the last a large following of young men in 
Edinburgh. In 1776 the students had made 
him president of their Royal Medical Society, 
and they made him presiaent again four years 
later, when the rupture between him and the 
professors was complete. His divergence 
from the teaching of Cullen had probably 
found expression m his private prelections. 
He afterwards exposed Cullen's errors in his 
trenchant criticism, * Observations on the 
Present System of Spasm as taught in the 
University of Edinburgh ' (1787). The first 
formal indication of Brown's emendations on 
the basis of Cullen is said to have been given 
in a draft of his future * Elementa Medicinee,' 
which he had written with a view to a vacant 
chair, and had shown to his patron. Then 
came his formal ostracism in 1 778, and Brown 
at once took up the cudgels for his own doc- 
trines. He began a course of public lectures 
on the practice of physic, in which the errors 
of all former systems of medicine, and of Cul- 
len's in particular, were very freely handled. 
In two years' time he had got ready a tempe- 
rate exposition of his doctrine, the celebrated 
'Elementa Medicinae' (1780). The purity of 
his Latin style at once insured for him an 
attentive reading abroad, especially in Italy 
and Germany ; and the practical ffood sense 
of much of brown's teaching at length ob- 
tained for it an enormous vogue. That the 
great majority of diseases were expressions of 
debility and not of redundant strength, and 
that consequently the time-honoured practice 
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of inducriminate lowering was a mistake, 
waa a doctrine that commended itself to the 
sensible and unprejudiced. The * Elementa 
MediciniB ' consists of * a first or reasoning 
part/ which proceeds upon a philosophical 
conception of life and diseased life more 
fundamental than any that had ever before 
been framed, a conception which reappears 
in Erasmus Darwin's 'Zoonomia/ and in 
Spencer's 'Principles of Biology * (* Incitatio, 
potestatum incitantium opens eJBTectus, idonea 
prosperam; nimia aut deficiens, adversam 
valetudinem. Nulla alia corporis humani 
Tivi, rite secusve valentis ; morborum nulla 
alia origoM. In the second part he takes 
concrete diseases in systematic order, after 
the nosological fashion of the time, and ap- 
plies his doctrine to each. The sound practical 
truth running through the Brunonian system, 
that many paradoxical manifestations of 
morbid action were really evidences of de- 
bility which called for supporting treatment, 
has m the end been quietly absorbed among 
the commonplaces of modem practice. But 
it was many years before the opposing pre- 
judices were overcome. So late as 1841 
Cullen's biographer appeals triumpliantly to 
'the intelligent practitioner* on behalf of 
bloodletting in inflammatory fever (Life of 
Cullen, ii. 326). 

Brown carried on the war in Edinburgh 
six years longer against the professors and 
the general body of practitioners. Hardly 
any practice came to him, and the attendance 
at his public lectures fell away. The needs 
of a large family and his own improvidence 
brought him into serious money troubles, 
and he was at one time lodged in prison for 
debt. During his last year in Edinburgh he 
published *A Short Account of the Old 
Method of Cure, and Outlines of the New 
Doctrine.' He also founded the masonic 
lodge of the Roman Eagle, for the encourage- 
ment of Latin scholarship, and attracted to 
it a number of the best known w^its and 
scholars of the place. In 1786 he removed 
with his family to London, and established 
himself in a house in (lolden Square. 

In his domestic circle he had his greatest 
happiness. He had taught his three eldest 
girls and his eldest boy Latin, and had carried 
them some little way in Greek. Among his 
pap(.*rs there wns found a considerable frag- 
ment of a Greek grammar, written in Latin 
with rules in hexameter verse, which he had 
d(»signcd primarily for the use of his children. 
His cheerfulness never failed him. In Lon- 
don men of letters came to see him, among 
others Dr. Samuel Parr; but not many 
patients. He gave in his house courses of 
lectures on m^cine, which do not appear 



to have excited much interest amonfi^ London 
practitioners or students, althoughliis name 
was well known among them. Ajl invitation 
to him from Frederick the Great to settle at 
the court of Berlin somehow miscarried or 
was rescinded. Debts again overtook him, 
and, through a piece of sharp practice, and 
perhaps treachery, he was obliged for a time 
to become an inmate of the king's bench 
prison. One means of extricating himself, 
closely pressed upon him by a group of greedy 
speculators, was to give {lis name to a pill 
or other nostrum ; but the temptation was 
resisted. He now wrote more than he 
had done. He made an English translation 
of his 'Elementa Medicinse,' writing it in 
twenty-one days. He contracted with a 
publisher for 500/. to produce a treatise on 
the gout, and he haa other literary pro- 
jects which would occupy him, he said, for 
ten years to come. His prospects were cer- 
tainly brightening; he had several families 
to attend and patients were coming in, when 
he was struck down by apoplexy, and died 
on 17 Oct. 1788. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. James's, Piccadilly. A 

S)rtrait of him was engraved by William 
lake, from a miniature now in the possession 
of his grandson, Mr. Ford Madox Brown. 
He left four sons and four daughters, who 
were provided for by the generosity of his 
friends, Dr. Parr among^the rest. His eldest 
son, William Cullen Brown, subsequently 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
was received with much kindness by Dr. 
Gregory and other professors, and admitted 
to the lectures without fee. He, like his 
father, became president of the Royal Me- 
dical Society, and brought out an edition 
of his father 8 works in 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1804, with a biography of the author. A 
life by Dr. Beddoes of Bristol, with a por- 
trait, was prefixed to the second edition 
(2 vols. 1795) of Brown's own English ver- 
sion of his * Elementa Medicince.* Some 250 
pages of vol. ii. of Professor John Thomson's 
< Life of Cullen' (1832-59) are devoted to a 
laboured examination of the Brunonian epi- 
sode and the Brunonian doctrine, from tne 
Edinburgh professorial point of view. 

The fortunes of the brunonian doctrine, 
after the death of its author, occupy a con- 
siderable space in the history of medicine. 
The * Elementa ' was reprinted at Milan in 
1792, and at Hildburgshausen in 1794. The 
English version was republished at Philadel- 
phia in 1790 by Dr. Benjamin Bush ; a Ger- 
man translation of it was made at Frank- 
furt in 1795, and again in 1798 ; another at 
Copenhagen (three editions) ; there was also 
a French translation which was laid before 
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the National Convention and honourably 
commended ; and one in Italian. A very per- 
sonal book, * An Inquiry into the State of 
Medicine on the Principles of Inductive Phi- 
losophy, &c./ ostensibly by Robert Jones, 
M.D. (Edin. 1782), but probably by Brown 
himself, was brought out m Italian by Joseph 
Frank, at Pavia, in 1795. An earlier ac- 
count of the doctrines had been published 
by Kasori, at Pavia, in 1792. An exposition 
of the system, with the complete Brunonian 
literature up to date, was published by Gir- 
tanner, at Gottingen, 2 vols. 1799. As late 
as 1802, the university of Gottingen was so 
convulsed by controversy on the merits of 
the Bnmonian system, that contending fac- 
tions of students in enormous numbers, not 
unaided by professors, met in combat in the 
streets on two successive days, and had to 
be dispersed by a troop of Hanoverian horse. 
The stimulant treatment of Brown was for- 
mally recommended for adoption in the 
various forms of camp sickness in the Aus- 
trian army, although the rescript was re- 
called owing to professional opposition. Scott, 
m his * Life of Napoleon,' narrates that the 
Brunonian system was often a subject of 
inquiry by the First Consul. For some years 
there were Brunonians and anti-Brunonians 
all over Europe and in the colonies ; until 
at length the sound and valuable part of 
Browirs therapeutic practice passed imper- 
ceptibly into tne common stock of medical 
maxims. 'The History of the Brunonian 
System, and the Theory of Stimulation ' was 
once more written in German by Ilirschel 
in 1846. 

[laves by W. C. Brown and Dr. Beddoes as 
above; Haser's Geschichte der Medicin, ii. 750, 
3rd ed. Jena, 1881.] C. C. 

BROWN, JOHN (d. 1829), miscellaneous 
writer, was an inhabitant of Bolton in Lan- 
cashire, where during the early part, of this 
century he was engaged in miscellaneous lite- 
rary work. There he projected his * History 
of Gk-eat and Little Bolton,* of which seven- 
teen numbers were published (Manchester, 
1824-5). This work begins with an ' Ancient 
History of Lancashire,* which he maintains 
was peopled by colonists of a * German or 
Gothic' origin, and frequent visits to the 
west of Europe confirmed him, he says, in 
this belief (Introduction, pp. 9, 10). He 
became about this time very intimate with 
the inventor Samuel CJrompton, also a Bolton 
man, and, laying his * Histoiy of Bolton * 
aside, drew up ' The Basis of Mr. Samuel 
Chompton's Claims to a second Remuneration 
from Parliament for his Discovery of the Mule 
Spinning-machine' (1825, reprinted Man- 
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Chester, 18(J8). Moving to London, Brown 
there prepar<id a memorial on this subject, 
dated May 1825, addressed to the lords ol the 
treasury, and numerously signed by the in- 
habitants of Bolton, with a petition to the 
House of Commons (0 Feb. 182(>) on the 
part of Crompton, which briefly narrates the 
grounds of his claim (Appendix to Cramp- 
ton's Life, p. 281). * There is abundant 
evidence,* says French, the biographer of 
Crompton, * that Brown was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to procure a favourable 
consideration of Crompton*s case from the 
government of the day.* He was, however, 
completely uiiHuccesstul, owing, as he wrote 
to Crompton, to secret opposition on the part 
of * your primitive enemy,* as he called the 
first Sir liobert Peel. !■ urther eftbrts were 
rendered useless by the death of the inventor 
in June 1827, and Brown did not long sur- 
vive him. His life in the metropolis was 
in all ways unsuccessful, and in despair he 
committed suicide in his Loudon lodgings in 
1829. A posthumous work of his of sixty- 
two pages was published in 1832 at Man- 
chester. It is entitled * A Memoir of Robert 
Blincot*, an oq)huu boy sent from the work- 
house of St. Pancras, London, at seven years 
of age to endure the horrors of a cotton mill.' 

[Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, by G. J. 
French (2nd ed. Manchester, I860); Fishwick'a 
Lancishire Library (1875) ; Sutton's Jjancashire 
Authors (Manchester, 1876).] Y. W-t. 

BROWN, JOHN (1754-ia32), of Whit- 
burn, Scottish divine, was the eldest son of 
John Brown of Haddington [see Huowx, 
JoHX, 1722-1787], where he was bom on 
24 J ulv 1 754. At fourteen he entered Edin- 
burgh University. He afterwards studied 
divinity at the theological hall of his de- 
nomination, was licensed to preach by the 
associate presbytery of Edinburgh, 21 May 
1776, and was ordained to the cliarge of the 
congregation at Whitburn, Linlithgowshire. 
Here, after a lengthened and laborious minis- 
try, he died on 10 Feb. 1832. Brown was 
twice married, and was survived by his se- 
cond wife and the issue of both marriages. 
His works were : 1. * St»lec! Remains of John 
Brown of Haddington* (1789). 2. 'The 
Evangelical Preacher, a collection of Ser- 
mons chiefly bv English Divines' (Edin. 
1802-6). 3. ' Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the late Rev. James Hervey ' (Edin. 
1806 ; enlarged editions were afterwards pub- 
lished). 4. * A Collection of Religious Letters 
from Books and Manuscripts' (Edin. 1813; 
enlarged ed. 1816). 5. * A C!ollection of Let- 
ters from printed Books and Manuscripts, 
suited to children and youth' (Glaagow, 
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1816). 6. * Gospel Truth accurately stated 
and illustrated' (Edin. 1817; enlarged ed. 
Glasgow, 1831. This is a work on the ' Mar- 
row controversy '). 7. * A brief Account of 
a Tour in the Highlands of Perthshire/ with 
a paper entitled * A Loud Cry from the High- 
lands ' (Edin. 1818). 8. 'Means of doing 
Good proposed and exemplified in several 
Letters to a Friend ' (Edin. 1820). 9. * Me- 
moirs of private Christians ' (Glasgow, 
1821?) 10. 'Christian Experience, or the 
spiritual exercise of eminent Christians in 
diflferent ages and places stat^ in their own 
words' (Edin. 1826). 11. 'Descriptive List 
of Religious Books in the English Lan- 
guage, suited for general use' (Edin. 1827). 
12. 'Evangelical l^auties of the late Rev. 
Hugh Binning, with account of his Life' 
(Edin. 1828). 13. ' Evangelical Beauties of 
Archbishop Leighton ' (Berwick, 1828). 
14. ' Notes, Devotional and Explanatory, on 
the Translations and Paraphrases in verse of 
several passages in Scripture ' (Glasgow and 
Edin. 1831). 15. ' Memoir of Rev. Thomas 
Bradbury ' (Berwick, 1831). 16. ' Memorials 
of the Nonconformist Ministers of the seven- 
teenth century' (Edin. 1832). Various works 
of Boston, He^^'ev, and others were, 'tlirough 
his instrumentality, chiefly given to the 
public ' (List in Memoir^ p. 168). 

[Memoir, with portrait, by Rev. David Smith, 
prefixed to Brown's Letters on Sanctification 
(Edin. 1834). Some interesting notices of Brown 
are given in his grandson's. Dr. John Brown, 
Letter to J. Cairns. D.D. (2nd ed. Edin. 1861).] 

F. W-T. 

BROWN, JOHN, D.p. (1778-1848), 
of Langton, theological writer, was bom at 
Glasgow, licensed by the presbytery of Glas- 
gow 8 June 1803, ordained minister of Gart- 
more 1805, translated to Langton, Berwick- 
shire, 1810, and joine<l the Free church 1843. 
He received the degree of D.D. from the 
university of Glasgow in November 1815. 
He died 25 June 1848. He was one of the 
early friends and i)r(>moters of evangelical 
views in the church of Scotland, and a con- 
tributor to the ' Christian Instructor,' under 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, liesides works of a 
slighter kind, he was author of two books 
which attained considerable fame, viz. ' ^'in- 
dication of Presbyterian Church Government, 
in reply to the Independents,' Edinburgh, 
1805, usuallv considered the standard treatise 
on its subject; and 'Tlie Exclusive Claims 
of Puseyite Episcopalians to the Christian 
Ministry indefensible,' Edinburgh 1842. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, part ii. 
pp. 419-20, part iv. p. 739 ; Catalogue of the 
Advociites' Library, Edinburgh ; Letter to the 



writer from Dr. Brown's son — ^Rey. Thomas 
Brown, Edinburgh.] W. G. B. 

BROWN. JOHN, D.D. (1784-1858), of 
Edinburgh, divine, was the eldest son of John 
Brown ot Whitburn [see Browk, John, 1754- 
1832], where he was bom on 12 July 1784. 
His mother, who was his father*s first wife, 
was Isabella Cranston, a native of Kelso. 
He received his early education at Whit- 
I bum, and then, with a view to the ministry, 
j entered Edinburgh University, where he 
; studied from March 1797 to April 1800. It 
I is still common for Scottish students to 
i maintain themselves during their ' course ; ' 
j then it was almost imiversal. Brown, having 
received his father's blessing along with a 
guinea, set off for Elie in Fife, where he kept 
a school for three years. During the summer 
vacation he attended at Selkirk, under Dr. 
Lawson, the theological hall of the burgher 
church (August 1800 to September 1804). 
At this he was present for from one to two 
months each year. On 12 Feb. 1805 he was 
licensed to preach, and nearly a year after 
(6 Feb. 1806) was ordained to the charge 
of the burgher congregation at Biggar m 
Lanarkshire. Brown was diligent both as 
preacher and pastor, and the congregation 
prospered under his charge. In 1815 he pub- 
lished his first work, * Strictures on Mr. 
Yates's Vindication of llnitarianism ' (Glas- 
gow, 1815. The Rev. James Yates was a 
Glasgow unitarian divine, then engaged in a 
controversy with Dr. Wardlaw). Next year 
he was active in starting a periodical, 'The 
Christian lie])ository and Keligious Register,* 
which served as the organ of his church. He 
edited this till five years later it was merged 
in the ' Christian Monitor,' which he also con- 
ducted till 1826. In 1817, in the 'Plans 
and Publications of Robert Owen of New 
Lanark,' he attacked the schemes of that 
thinker. Owen invited him to New Lanark, 
which is near Biggar. Here they had a con- 
ference which proved residtless. Brown was 
now much occupied with schemes for evan- 
gelising the liighlands and other districts in 
Scotland where spiritual destitution pre- 
vailed. He himself preached and lectured 
in various ])laces. His hearers approvingly 
said ' that they know almost every word, for 
that minister does not preach grammar.' This 
seemingly dubious compliment only meant 
that his manner of speaking was direct and 
simple. In 1820 the burgher and anti-burgher 
synods were united. Whilst favouring this 
union. Brown, with a few friends, attempted 
to get the severity of certain jwrtions of the 
Westminster standards relaxed. This at- 
tempt was at the time unsuccessful, but re- 
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suited in some change when the union men- 
tioned later on was accomplished. Two years 
afterwards he was called to Hose Street 
Churchy Edinburgh. After labouring here 
for seven years, he was translated to Brough- 
ton Place Church. In 1830 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Jefferson College, Penn- 
syhrania; in 1834, when his church revised 
its scheme of education, he was elected pro- 
fessor of exegetical theolo^; and when in 
1847 his denomination by its junction with 
the relief body formed the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, he was moved from the junior 
to the senior hall. 

During these years Brown wrote several 
works, and was actively engaged in various 
agitations and discussions. Tne chief of these 
was the 'voluntary controversy' (1835-43), 
during which he eagerly supported the sepa- 
ration of church and state. In Edinburgh at 
that time an impost called the annuity tax 
was levied for the support of the city minis- 
ters. This he finally refused to pa^, where- 
upon in 1838 his goods were twice seized 
and sold. In connection with this he wa8 
eng^aged in a controversy with Robert Ilal- 
dane, who replied to his * Law of Christ re- 
specting civil doctrine ' (1839) by a series of 
letters (see ALEXAin)£R Haldane, Memoirs 
of IL and J, A. Haldane, Lond. 1852 ; and 
Bbown*8 Itemarks on certain statements in 
it, Edin. 1852). A matter which affected 
bun still more directly was the * atonement 
controversy ' (^1840-5). It was supposed by 
some parties in the church that he and his 
colleague. Dr. Balmer, held unsound views 
on the nature of the atonement. Finally, in 
1845, he was tried by libel before the synod 
at the instance of two brother divines, Drs. 
Hay and Marshall. While both sides agreed 
that only the elect could be saved, Broi;\Ti was 
accused of holding that in a certain and, as 
his opponents affirmed, unscriptural and er- 
roneous sense, Christ died for all men. The 
trial, which lasted four days, resulted in his 1 
honourable acquittal (Heport of Proceedings • 
in Trial by Libel of John Brown, D.D., Edin. 
1845). 

During the years 1848-57 Brown was | 
chiefly engaged in producing a number of ' 
exegetical works, which were widely read in , 
this country and America. His jubilee, after 
a fifty years* ministry, was celebrated in April 
1856 (see Hev. J, Broum*s Jubilee Services, 
Edin. 1856). A considerable sum of money 
was given to him on this occasion. This, after 
adding a donation of his own, he presented 
to the aged and infirm ministers' fund of his 
church. He died at Edinburgh on 13 Oct. 
1858. Brown was twice married, and was 
survived by issue of both marriages. His 



eldest son was John Brown, M.D., author of 
* Rab ' [q. v.], who in his * Letter to Dr. Cairns * 
has written the most enduring literary memo- 
rial of his father. Brown was a voluminous 
writer, but his works are somewhat common- 
place in thought and expression, and without 
permanent vdue ; yet they prove their author 
to have been a man of great industry and 
very wide and varied reading. His plan of 
exposition was * to make the Bible the basis 
and the test of the system,' and not * to make 
the system the principal and, in effect, sole 
means of the interpretation of the Bible' 
(Preface to treatise on Epistle to Galatians 
quoted in * Memoir,' p. 298). He followed this 
method as far as circumstances permitted, 
and his work undoubtedly gave a healthy 
impetus to the study of theology in Scotland. 
For many years he was the most prominent 
figure among the members of his church. 
This position was partly due to his learning 
and ability ; it was st ill more due to his nobility 
of character and sweetness of disposition. 

Brown wrote a large number of sermons, 
short religious treatises, biographies, and 
other occasional works. Of these the chief 
are : ' On the Duty of Pecuniary Contribution 
to Religious Pur^wses,' a sermon before the 
lx)ndon Missionary Society (1821); * On 
Religion and the Means of its Attainment ' 
(Edin. 1818) ; * What ought the Dissenters of 
Scotland to do at the present crisis P' (Edin. 
1840); 'Hints to Students of Divinity' 
(Edin. 1841) ; ' Comfortable AVords for Chris- 
tian Parents bereaved of little Children * 
(Edin. 1846) ; ' Memorials of Rev. J. Fisher' 
(Edin. 1849). Brown's most important works 
were the following treatises: 'Expository 
Discourses on First Peter' (3 vols. Edin. 
1848) ; * Discourses and Savings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ' (3 vols. Edin. 1850) ; * An Ex- 
position of our Lord's Intercessory Prayer ' 
(Edin. 1850); *The Resurrection of Life' 
(Edin. 1852); 'The Sufferings and Glories 
of the Messiah' (Edin. 1853); 'Expository 
Discourses on Galatians' (Edin. 1853) ; 'Dis- 
courses suited to the Lord's Supper' (1st ed. 
1816, 3rd and enlarged ed. Edin. 1853); 
' Parting Counsels, an exposition of the first 
chapter of second epistle of Peter' (Edin. 
1856); 'Analytical Exposition of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans ' (Edin. 1857). After 
Brown's death his * Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,' edited by David Smith, D.D., 
was published in 1862 (2 vols. Edin.) 

[Cairns's Memoir of John Brown, D.D., with 
supplementary letter by J. Brown, M.D. (Edin. 
1860). A portrait is prefixed (for notice of por- 
traits, &c., see p. 469) ; J. Brown, M.D., On the 
Death of J. Brown (Edin. 1860) ; W. Hunters 
Biggar and the House of Fleming (2Dd ed. Edin. 
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1867). For estimates of Brown fix>m Tarious 
points of view, see United Presbyterian Maga*- ' 
zine, November 1858 ; North British Review, | 
xxxiii.21 ; Scotsman, 14 Oct. 1858.] F. W-t. 

BROWN, JOHN (1797-1861), geo- 

Sapher, was bom at Dover 2 Aug. 1797. ^ 
e served for some time as a midshipman 
in the East India Company's service. In \ 
March 1819 he was forced to leave the sea 
in consequence of a defect in his sight. He 
then became a diamond merchant and made 
a fortune. He took a keen interest in geo- 
graphical exploration, and became a fellow 
of the Geographical Society in 1837. He 
presented a portrait of his friend Weddell 
(an explorer of the Antarctic circle) to the 
society in 1839, with a letter advocating 
further expeditions. In 1843 he obtained 
from Sir Robert Peel a pension for Weddell's 
widow. He was a founder of the Ethnologi- 
cal Society in the same year. He afterwards 
became conspicuous as an advocate of expe- 
ditions in search of Sir John Franklin. He 
defined the area which the expedition was 
ultimately found to have reached, but was 
not attended to at the time. In 1868 he pub- 
lished * The North-west Passage and the Plans 
for the Search for Sir John Franklin : a re- 
view.' A second edition appeared in 1860. 
He was complimented on this work by Hum- 
boldt. Brown made large collections illus- 
trative of Arctic adventure. He lost his wife 
in 1869, and died 7 Feb. 1861, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. 
[Gent. Mag. 1861.] 

BROWN, JOHN, M.D. (1810-1882), 
author of ' Horae Subsecivte ' and * llab and 
his Friends,' was born on 22 Sept. 1810 at 
Biggar in Lanarkshire, and was the son of Dr. 
John Brown, the biblical 8cholar(1784-1858) 
[q. v.], who was at that time the secession 
minister there. His education at Biggfar was 
conducted by his father in private, but on 
the removal of the latter to Edinburgh in 
1822, John entered a classical school kept by 
Mr. William Steele, and at the end of two 
vears passed on to the rector's class in the 
iiigh school, then under the charge of Dr. 
Carson. Here he spent another two years, and 
at the end of that time, in November 1820, 
became a student in the arts classes of Edin- 
burgh University. In 1828 he commenced 
the study of medicine, attending the usual 
college classes in that department, and at 
the same time becoming a pupil and appren- 
tice of the eminent surgeon, Mr. Syme. In 
1833 he graduated as doctor of medicine, 
and immediately after commenced practice 
in Edinburgh, where he spent the whole of 
his after life in the active exercise of his 



profession. As it is chiefly as a writer that 
Brown is likely to be permanently remem- 
bered, it is only necessary to say that in his 
medical capacity he was remarkable for his 
close and accurate observation of symptoms, 
skill and sagacity in the treatment of his 
cases, and conscientious attention to his pa- 
tients. It may even be said that whatever 
position he may be thought to have taken in 
literature, he was first of all a physician 
thoroughly devoted to his profession, and, 
though not writing on strictly professional 
subjects, yet originally diverging mto author- 
ship on what may be called medical grounds. 
Naturally unambitious, it is doubtful if, with 
all his wide culture and enthusiastic love of 
literature, he would ever, but for his love of 
his profession, have been induced to appear 
before the world as an author at all. It is 
ol>sen'able that the whole of the first volume 
of * Horae Subsecivee ' — perhaps, though not 
the most popular, yet the most substantially 
valuable of the whole series — is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to subjects intimately bearing 
on the practice of medicine. The importance 
of wide general culture to a physician ; the ne- 
cessity of attending to nature's own methods 
of cure, and leaving much to her recuperative 
power rather than to medicinal prescriptions ; 
the distinction to be always kept in view be- 
tween medicine as a science and medicine as 
an art; the necessity of constant attention 
being paid to the distinctive sjrmptoms of each 
individual case as a means of determining 
the special treatment to be adopted ; and, in 
general, the value of presence of mind, * near- 
ness of the nous ' (ayxivoid) in a physician — 
these and the like points are what he is 
never tired of inculcating and illustrating in 
almost every page of the volume. And even 
*Rab and his Friends' belongs properly to 
medicine, and serves to withdraw the phy- 
sician from exclusive recognition of science 
in the exercise of his profession, and to bring 
him tenderly back to humanity. 

In the two later volumes of the * HorsB ' 
Brown's pen took a somewhat wider range. 
He had, we suppose, discovered his own 
strength in authorship, and found that he 
had other things in his mind besides medi- 
cine on which he had something to say. 
Poetry, art, the nature and ways of dogs, 
human character as displayed in men and 
women whom he had intimately known, the 
scenery of his native country with its asso- 
ciations romantic or tender — all these come 
in for review, and on all of them he writes 
with a curiously naive and original humour, 
and, as it seems to us, a singularly deep and 
true insight. One great charm of his writ- 
ings is that, as with those of Montaigne and 



Cliarles Lamb, mueh of bis own cLaracter is 
Ihrown intu his Imoks, and in reading them 
we Blmint feel aa if we became intimately 
acquainted with th" nutlmr. And inprivuli- 
lie did nnt Vlip llie idea wliich his hoohs 
cnnTey of him. Few men have in life been 
OKirn ffenernUy beloved, or in death more 
Bineerely lamented. He had a singular power 
or attaching' both mun and animals to him~ 
self, luid a atranger could scarcelyraeet with 
hitu even onco without remembering him 
ever Aft«rward3 with interest and affection. 
In aociety he waa natural and unaffected, 
with plaasantr}' and humour ever at com* 
muid, yet no one could auspcvt any tinge of 
(rivnlity in bis character. He had read very 
■widely, had strong opinions on many ques- 
tions both in literature and philoHopliy, poft- 
seeted great knowledge of men, and had en 
unfailing interest in humanity. With all the 
t«ndemes« of a woman, tie had a powerful 
manly intellect, was full of practical sense, 
tact, and sa^city, and found himself per- 
feetlv at hnme with nil men of the beet 
minas of lus time who heppcnefl to come 
SCTOBB him. Lord Jeffrey, Lord Ci^ckbilm, 
Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Ruskm, Sir Henry- Tay- 
lor, and Sir. Erskine of Linlalhen were all 
happy to number themselves among his most 
attached friends. 

There was a strong eoiint«rvailing element 
of melancholy in Brown's constitution, as in 
moat men largely endowed with humour. 
Thiti, we believe, showed itself more or less 
ereii in boyhbnd; but in the last sixteen 
years of liis life it became occasionally 
90 diatrci>siDe as to necessitate his entire 
witlidrawal for a time from society, and lat- 
Mrly induced him to retire to a great extent 
from the general practice of hia profession. 
In the last six months of hia life, howerej, 
Ilia convalescence seemed to be so complete 
that hia friends began to hope he had finally 
thfovn off this tendency, and during the 
winter immediately preceding hia deaUi oil 
Ilia old cheerfulness and intellectual vivacity 
appeared tti hare returned ,* but in the begin- 
uug of May 1882 he caught a slight cold, 
which deepened into a severe attack of pleu- 
Hay, and carried him off after a short illness 
ua llw 11th of that month. 

The first Folumeof the 'IIoneSubseoivB' 
was published in imH, the second in 1801, 
and a third In 1883, only a few weekx before 
the author's death. They have all gone 
through numetDUs editions both in this coun- 
try and in America; while 'Rob and his 
Frionds ' (first published in 1659) and other 

Spera hav» appeared sti[iarately in yiirluus 
tns, and have had an immense circuhition. 
, ^^tnoual knowledge.] J. T, B. 



BROWN, JOIIN CILiKLEa (1B05- 

1867), laiidseap'-pBinter, was bom at Glas- 
gow in ISOT), and resided in London for some 
time after Imvelling in Holland and Spain. 
He tlien removed to his native city, and 
finally settled in Edinburgh, where he died at 
10 Vincent Street 8 May 1867. He waa an 
associate of theKoyal Scottish Academy. His 

Eictiire ' The Last of the Clan ' was engrared 
r W. Richardson for the Royal Association 
of Fine Arts, Scotland, in 1861. In 1833 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, No. 278, ' A 
Scene on the Itavensbourne, Kent ; ' at tbia 
period he resided at 10 Robert Street, Chel- 
sea. Two other landscapes he alao exhibited 
in this same year at the British Institution 
and ibe Suffolh Street Exhibition. 



BROWN.JOHN WRIGHT (18Se-l863), 
holnnist, wiis born In Edinburgh on 19 Jan. 
18% He wax of a delicate constitution, and 
early showed u BTeat love for plants, in con- 
sequenceofwhicli he waa,at the age of sixteen, 
placed in one of the Edinburgh nurseries. 
But the exposureconnectedwilh garden work 
proved too much for his heolth, and Professor 
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the herbajium connected with the Botanic 
Garden. Here be improved his opportunities 
and became well acquainted with "botany ; 
he was much interested in the Scottish flora, 
and contributed a list of tlie plants of Elie, 
Fifeshire,ta the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
of which be was an associate. He died in 
Edinburgh on 23 Jlarch 1863. 

[Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh, vii. SIB.] J. B. 

BROWK, JOSEPH (1784-1808), physi- 
cian, was bom at North Shields in September 
1784, and slndied medicine at Edinburgh and 
also in London. Though the son ofsquaker, 
and educated as such, De entered the army 
medical service, waa attached to Wellington 3 
staff in the Peninsular war, and was preBODt 
at Bhsboo, Albuera, Viftoria, and the Pyre- 
nees, gaining high commendation fur his ser- 
yices. After ^\ate^loo he remained with the 
army of occupation in F'rance. Subsequently 
he again studied at Edinburgh, and graduated 
M.D. inl819. He settled at Sunderland, and 
took a leading part in local philanthropy and 

Klitics, being a strong liberal and a lealous 
1 not bigoted Christ inn. He was once mayor 
of Sunderland and a borough magistrate, and 
also for many years physician to the Sunder- 
land and Bishop wearmouth Infirmary. He 
was highly cultured, of dignified manners, 
yet deeply sympathetic with the poor. He 
(lied on T9 Nov. 1668. Besides numerous 
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contributions to medical reviews, and several • ceived his education at St. Omer and the 

articles in the * Cyclopeedia of Practical Me- English college at Rome. He entered the 

dicine/ Brown wrote: 1. * Medical Essays Society of Jesus in 10d8, being already a 

on Fever, Inflammation, &c./ London, 1828. priest, and became a professed father in 1709. 

2. * A Defence of R^^vealed Religion,' 1861, Previously to this, in 1700, he had been ap- 

designed to vindicate the miracles of the Old pointed to the mission of Ladyholt, Sussex, 

and New Testaments. 3. ' Memories of the He was rector of the English college at 

Past and Thoughts on the Present Age,' 1863. Rome from 1723 to 1731, when he b^aune 

4. 'The Food of the People, with a Postscript master of the novices, and was chosen pro- 

on the Diet of Old Age,' 1865. vincial of his order in 1733, continuing in 

[Lancet, 5 Dec. 1868 ; Sunderland Herald, that oflice till 1737, and then passing to the 

20 Nov. 1868.] G. T. B. rectorship of Liege college. He spent the 

^^«^, ^r« . , -, ^ , -oov ^* ^®*" ^ ^^ ^® '" t^® college of St. Omer, 

BROWN, LA>CELOT (Llo-1/83), and witnessed the forcible expulsion of the 

landscane-gardener and architect, known as English Jesuits from that institution bv the 

'CaDabilitv Brown,' was bom m 1715 at parliament of Paris in 1762. Being too old 

Harle-Kirk, Northumberland. He was origi- and infirm to be removed, he was allowed to 

nalhr a kitchen gardener in the employment remain in the house until his death on 7 Nov. 

of Lord Cobham at Stow. His remarkable 17^. 

faculty for prejudging landscape effects soon. Brown was a friend of Alexander Pope's, 

however, procured him the patronage of and it is probable that during his residence 

persons of rank and taste. Humphrey Rep- as missioner of Ladvholt he induced the 

ton treats Brown as the founder of the mo- poet to compose his beautiful version of St. 

dem or English style of landscape-gardening, Francis Xaviers hymn *0 Deus, ego amo 

which superseded the geometric style, brought Xe.' He published a translat ion of Bossuet's 

to its perfection by Andr6 Le Nostre (b. * Historv of the Variations of the Protestant 

12 March 1613 ; d. 15 Sept. 1700) at Ver- Churches,' 2 vols., Antwerp, 1742, 8vo. 




independently and with greater gem 

leading aim was to brinput the undulating BROWN, OLR'ER MADOX (1855- 

Imes of the natural lanJswipe He laid out jg^-^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ . ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

or remodelled the grounds at Kew, Blen- dox-Brown, the dfstinguished painter, was 

heim, and Nuneham Courtenav-. H^s style ^o^ ^^ Finchlev on 20 Jan. fsSS. From 

degenerated into a mannerism which insisted ^^^j ^^^^i^^ j^^ ^^^^^ remarkable ca- 

^'t^"J^«^^'^«^^!7j^,?^^P^^'^^^*^^f^ pacity,bith in painting and literature. One 
set of features ; but tlus declension is to be ^f j^is works, a water^olour named ' Chiron 
attributed to the deficiencies of those who receiving the Infant Jason from the Slave,' 

^iT'K^''"'^^' "^^^ . 1 ""i!^ /n ^'«« ^i^^ ^hen he was fourteen, and ex- 

model. Of Brown s architectural works a full hibitedln the Dudley Gallery in the following 

listisgivenby Kepton, beginning in l/ol with ^.^^, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^1^^(. .^ ^g.^ ^^ ^^ 

Croome, where he built the house, church, ]^^^'^^^ ^ j^j^^ water-colour caUed 

&c. for the Lari of Coventry. His exteriors . Qbstinacv,' which represents the resistance 

were often very clumsy, but all his country ^^ ^„ ^^.^j ^ ^^^^^ ^.^^^ j^ ^ . ^^ 

mansions were constructed with great success ^^wards the sea; 'Exercise,' a complnion 
as regards internal comfort and convenience. -^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ appeared the same year 
Uereahseda argefortune,andbyhisamiable Sn the walls of the Royal Academy. Ascene 
manners and highcharacter he supported with ; f^^^ .j^e Tempest-Prospero and the Infant 

t'^'X^I'^ ' r 1 r ^.?;3"*^^«"fl^^*^°- Miranda,' whersent adrilft by the creatures 
In 1/70 he was high sherift of Huntingdon- , ^^ ^^e usurping duke, found its way in 1871 
shire lie died on 6 K^. L8^ His son, ^^ ^^e International Exhibition it South 
Lancelot Brown, was M.P. for Huntingdon- Kensington. This was followed by a water- 

®"*^^* ^ ^ . ^ X , colour, 'A Scene from Silas Mamerj'iexhibited 

[Iiepton'8 Ljindscape Gardening and Land- ^ in 1872at the gallery of the Society of French 

*^K.^!^^'\f^''?An^^'x!:: ^"f«"'18f<>»' Artists in ^'ew Bond Street. 'These two 

pp 30, 266, ,i27, 620; Knights Lnghsh Cyclo- . latter works especiaUy showed so much grasp 

psBdiH, Bioffraphv, 1866, 1. 9o0 ; JalsDict. Cnt. 1 ^r:j„„ *■«««« ^i-^^ ^^ • j -1.1. * S 

dTBiog. et Hist:, 1867. p. 773. A. G. i f \t ' £expr^ion, and, with regard 

** . • » I • J j to the scene from ' Silas Mamer,' so much 

BROWN, LEVINIUS (1671-1764), beauty of execution, as to indicate that the 

Jesuit, bom in Norfolk on 19 Sept. 1671, re- lad, had he lived, would have signallj dia- 
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tingruished himself as a painter. His youth- 
ful successes in art, howeyer, were over- 
shadowed by those which he achieved in 
literature, particularly in prose fiction. When 
thirteen or fourteen years old he wrote several 
sonnets, of which only two have been pre- 
served. To these may be added another, 
written probably at a somewhat later date. 
These productions, if they do not fulfil all 
the technical conditions on which severe 
critics of the sonnet insist, have at least more 
than average correctness, and show, like his 
fragmentaiT^ blank verse poem, ' To All Eter- 
nity,' written a year or two later, originality 
of design, with force and dignity of expression 
surprising in one so young. Of a few lyric 
snatches the most have individuality, while 
the stanzas beginning — 

Oh, delicious sweetness that lingers 
Over the fond lips of love ! 

display, besides great wealth of imagery, the 
overflow of feeling that belongs to the genuine 
lyric. His first prose story, * Gabriel fienver,' 
was begun in the winter of 1871, finished 
early in the following year, when he was 
seventeen, and published in 1873. The story 
was originally one of a wife's revenge upon 
her husband and the woman to whom he had 
transferred his afiection. At the wish of his 
publishers the young author made important 
alterations. A spiteful cousin was substi- 
tuted for the revengeful wife, and a happy 
denouement for a tragic one. The story, as 
originally planned, was, however, published 
unaer the title of * The Black Swan ' in his 
'Literary Remains.' * Gabriel Denver, though 
on occasions it leans to over-analysis and 
substitutes accounts of emotions for the em- 
bodiment of them, reveals striking power in 
it« treatment both of characters and events. 
Its descriptions, moreover, which combine 
realistic accuracy with imaginative sugges- 
tiveness, are often most impressive, while 
certain passages show a vein of deep reflec- 
tion and speculation, to which perhaps no 
parallel can be cited from the works of juve- 
nile writers. At times with such strange 
weird power is some crisis of the story pre- 
sented that it seems to arrest the eye with 
its ominous significance. In 1872 the young 
novelist made considerable way in his story 
entitled * Hebditch's Legacy,* which, though 
containing many examples of his power, both 
as a narrator and a psychologist, relies for its 
plot too much upon somewhat hackneyed 
motives and incidents. This story he never 
completed. The end was supplied by his 
editors from recollections of his design. The 
tale is included in his 'Literary Kemains,' 
published in 1876. So early as 1872 he had 



begun his romance, called * The Dwale Bluth,' 
an old North Devonshire name for the plant 
known as 'the deadly nightshade.' *Tlie 
Dwale Bluth' is a tragic story with a glamour 
of fate around it. It shows the writer's 
powers of description, chastened and matured, 
and his usual deep insight into character and 
motive. In this tale he also displayed a hu- 
mour peculiar to himself, and a rare aptitude 
for portraying the natures and habits of chil- 
dren and animals. The work was also left 
uncompleted, an end in accordance with his 
intentions being again supplied from memory 
by his editors. Madox-Brown s 'Literary 
Remains' also contain two or three short 
stories written or dictated in the closing year 
of his life. In September 1874 he was attacked 
by gout. His seeming recovery from this was 
followed by hectic fever, and finally by blood- 
poisoning, lie died on 5 Nov. 1874, the day of 
the month on which his first story, ' Gabriel 
Denver,' had been published in the preceding 
year. As to personal appearance his face was 
oval, his featiu^s were regular. In repose he 
had at times a rather weary look, but his grey 
eyes had a singularly animated and engaging 
expression in the society of those whom he 
liked. His disposition, though somewhat 
sensitive, was genial and sincere, his discern- 
ment was keen, his standard of life high, and 
his sense of its obligations deep and sympa- 
thetic. As an imaginative writer, whose 
career ended at nineteen, he was not, of 
course, faultless. His descriptions, for the 
most part daring and successful, are at times 
over-ambitious and over-elaborate ; while in 
the opinion of some there is a suggestion of 
the morbid in the general choice of his themes. 
But for the union of Defoe-like truth of de- 
scription witli poetic touches tliat render the 
trutn more vivid, and for a sympathetic 
imagination which, in dealing with human 
motives and passions, often seems to antici- 
pate experience, Oliver Madox-Brown must 
stand in the van of young writers, who not 
only surprise by the brilliancy of their work, 
but retain admiration by its soliditv. The 
' Literary Remains ' contain, besicles the 
works already named as included, the writer's 
poems. 

[Memoir prefixed to the Literary Remains; 
Biographical Sketch hy John H. Ingram ; Notice 
by P. B. Marrston in JScribner s Magazine.] 

W. M. 

BROWN, PHILIP (<7. 1779), was a 
doctor of medicine, practising in Manchester. 
His favourite pursuit towards the close of his 
life bein^ botany, he procured living plants 
from various parts of the world through his 
interest with merchants and ship captains. 
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a: hiA 'i^^fh « rmtalr^4- of the cr,llectioii« 1869, by vol. iv. (1527-33) in 1871, by voLv. 

-r w -tnim r.pfor **Ir. its title being' A Cata- (1534-^) in 1873, br voL vL pt. L (1565-^) 

^,gri% 'if c-TTcmnoii.*. PUnfA cijll«rt«l by the in 1877, by roL vi. pt. iL (165G-7) in 1881. 

i^r* Ph::.p iirr>iwn. MJl., Uf^-Iy deceased,' The last volume (voL yi. pt. iii.), issued in 

Mj^Txitr^^'-r. 1 771*, 1 Jmo, pp. :)rj. 1884, dealt with the yeM« 1557-8, and an ap- 

'CMZ^./r:^, Ai'ed. J B. D. J. pendix supplied a larve number of fifteenth- 
century papers which had been omitted from 

BBOWK, KAWDOX LrBBOCK(1803- the earUer volumes. Mr. T. D. Haidy, in a 

I rsX^;, vt chiefly known for his researches in report on the Venetian archives addressed to 

thn Vfrn^ian archives. Tlie Mory runs that Sir John Romilly, master of the rolls, in 1866, 

aiyAit I'^MK while on a holiday tour, Brown praises highlyBrown's accuracy and industry. 

pft;/i a fint viJiit to Venice, and that the Brown presented to the Public Record Office 

pla^ee *:Xfrr(M no powerful a charm over him 126 volumes of transcripts of Venetian ar- 

that be could not bring himself to leave it. chives, dating from eany times to 1797. 

I*. lA a fact that he never quitted Venice Brown also published: l.'Ragguagli sulla 

I al nobile 
Lettere 

„.,. .„ „ ...ig Its arcnives. lie was me aipiomaucnemeaite, \ enice, it^lU. 3. 'Itine- 

iSnt to appreciate the importance of the rario di Manno Sanuto per la terraferma 

i,.4*..^^ ..i.:»i. |i,e Venetian ambassa- veneziana nell* anno 1483,' Padua, 1847. 

e in the habit of sending 4 . * F our Years at the Court of King Heniy 

^ the sixteenth and seven- Vlll/ a translation of the despatches sent 

^,., ^ ._. After completing some jiome by Giu8tiniani,the Venetian ambassador 

original in v«-tigations into the fife and works in London, between 1515 and 1519, London, 

of Marino Sanuto the younger, the Venetian 1854. 5. * Avviso di Londra,' an account of 

hintorian, he wrote an account of *Four news-letters sent from London to Venice 

Years at the Court of Henry VIIT ' (1854), during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 



tory inducted I>oni Palmer«ton,at the instance lezione di opere storiche,' Venice and Turii 
of the chief literary men in England, to com- 18G5. 7. 'Margaret of Austria, Duchess of 

\ enetian 



mission Brown in 1 8(5:^ to calendar those Ve- Parma: Date of her Birth on 

netiun state papers which treated of English Authority,' Venice, 1880. A folio sheet was 

histor}'. This work engaged all Brown s at- issued at Venice in 1841 with a drawing and 

tent ion for the rest of his life, lie spared description, by Brown, of the * Shield placed 

himself no lal>our, and is computed to have over the remains of Thomas Mowbray in St. 

examin<Kl twelve million pacKets of dr»cu- Mark's Church,* Venice. 

ments, mostofthemat yenice,butafewof rTimes, 29 Aug., 8 Sept., 13 Sept. 1883- 

them in other towns of ^orth Italy. Brown Athenaiuni, 8 Sept. 1883 ; Brit. Mus. Cat] 

was alwavH ready to help scholars who ap- g jj l 

plied to iiini for information. He died at ' 

Venice on L'o Aug. 18K3, and was buried in BROWN, Sib RICIIARD. [See 

the Lido cenieter>' three days later. He was Bkowne.] 

popular with all classes in Venice, and was 

very hospitable to English visitors. Robert BROWN, ROBERT (rf. 1753), historical 



Tlio first volume of his * Calendar of State gaged in this undertaking he and his master 
Pajwrs and Manuscripts relating to English worked together on a scafiold, which was an 
Anairs existing in the Archives and Collec- open one. Thomhill had just completed the 
tions of Venice, and in other Libraries of head of the apostle, and was letinng back- 
Northern Italy,* with an elaborate introduc- wards in order to survey the effect ; as he had 
tion, was issued in 1 864, and covered the years j ust reached the edge. Brown, not having time 
from 1202 to 1509. It was succeeded by vol. to warn him, snatched up a pencil, nill of 
ii. (1509-19) in 18(57, by vol. iii. (1620-26) in , colour, and dashed it upon thefJEice. Thorn- 
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hill enraged mn biiMilyfnnvard, exclaimiog, 
' nood God ! wliut hove joh done P ' 'I havp 
only saved j^our !ifa,' was t!ie reply. Brown 




and tbeii setting up for himself vasemplr 
to docorate «everal of tbe cilT c)inri^hc» 



painted t.lie altor-piece in bt. Andrew Va- 
dMshBft.the'TrHnafigiimtion'iaSt, Botolpli, 
Aldgate, the Rjciints of St. Andrew and (>t. 
Jobn in St. Andrew's, Holbom, and those of 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evan- 

Klist in the chapel of St. John, Bedford Row. 
i aha painted Home portraits. Drown was 
the master of Ilayiaan, and died 36 Dec. 1751!. 
A few of his works have been engraved in 
racuotinto: 'The Annunciation,' by Valen- 
tine Oieen : ' Kalvator Mundj ' (two plates), 
by Jamai McArdell ; ' Uur Saviour and Sr. 
John l.be Baptist,' by Richucd Karloui { and ' 
' Geogrnpliy, bj J. I'aber. 



BROWH.SiK ItOBERTOA 17fiO>,dipli>. 
mntist, is ukid when a .young man to have 
gone out lo Venice with no other capital 
timn a lar^ i<eci>iid-hand wig, which he sold 
for 61. At Venice he ninassed n ibrlune by 
•UCMMsfhl trading, ttnd for some years held 
tke office of nrillBli re.-ident in the repiihlic. 
He rcfwiived h bnnuietey from George II in 
1732. Writing to the "Earl of Esue.x, then , 
amlmasador al Turin, in iUy 1731, Iir says . 
that he i» about to be returned lo pnriia- I 
went, that ho is glad to say that his efertion 
will entail little expense or trouble on liiin, j 
ihoueh he does not know for whut pUee he ■ 
will be put up. Two lelteni from him, and I 
severaJ from Colonel Niel Brown, the. consul, 
who was probably liis kinsman, are in the 
Britiali Museum, Some of these letters con- i 
lAtn referencex to TurVish alTairs, and to the 
progTMB of til p Polish siicceaaionwar. Itrown 
came back to England, and was return*^ as 
one of ihi- inemliers for Ilche»t*r 30 Au^f. | 
irsi, retaining bis seat during that parlia- i 
ment and the succeeding one summoned in 
1741. From 1741 to 1743 he lield the office 
ofpaymasterof theking'sworks. Hemarried 
UaiKaret C»ci1, granddaughter of the third 
Earl of Seliflburj-, and sister of Charles, 
Uahop first of Bangor and then of Bristol, 
« lady of wit and foBhion. 'Ludv Brown," 
Dumey telle n», 'gave ihe first private con- 
certji under theiiirection of ihe Count of Ger- 
niAia ! she lifld them on Simdoy evenings, at ' 
th* ri»k of her windows, She was an enemy [ 
ofHrnndol and apatronessof the Italian style.' | 
Borace Walpole records a bitter retort 
ab« toade on Lndv Townshund ( Mi-mmr* of 
«//,ii.»At«),'and sneers at her'Sunday ^ 



nights," as ' the great uiari. for all travelling 
and travelled calves " (i*«*i'», i. 22SP(, By 
her Bron'n had two, or, according to Wnlpole, 
three daughters, who died before him. It was 
with reference to thete daughters that the 
avarice for which he was notorious uppeors 
to have chiefly display^ itself. When the 
eldest, who at the age of eighteen fell into s 
decline, was ordered to tide for the benefit 
of her health, be made the servant who at- 
tended her carry a map he drew out marking 
all the by-lanes, so as lo avoid the turnpikes ; 
and when she was dying, he bargained with 
the undertaker about Her funeral, on the 
principle apparently of a wager, for he is 
said to have urged the man to name a low 
sum by representing that she might recover. 
These stones rest on the authority of ILWal- 
iKile. If they are not literally true, they at 
least serve to show Ilrowu's character. lie 
died on 6 Oct. 1760, leaving everything, 
even, Walpole believes, his avarice, to his 
widow, Ludy Brown died in 1789. 

[Brit. Mas. Add. TiUM. 37732-6 (Correspon- 
dence (if Lord Esacx), 23787 (Corrrapondence 
of ThomHR Ruhiijsun, first baioa arantham] ; 
BuruBya Hislory of Uusic, ir. 871. «d. 1789; 
Wn1p»la"B Hcmoirs of George II, 4lo. 1822; 
Wiilpole's Lettnrs, i. 187. 229, ii. 3»8, 450, iii. 
851, ir. 70. viii. 17fl, ii- 321 (ed. CuDDinghHrn) ; 
Collinx'o Baronelug*, ir. %i!< ; B«tLwm"s Bvo- 
ncing-'. iii. 210 : Betiiru of Members of Parlio- 
meiit, ii. 78. »0.] W. H. 

BROWN, ROBERT (1757-1831), agri- 
eultiiral writer, born in Knst hinton, Ilad- 
din^on&hire, entered into business in bis 
native vitlage, but soon turned to agriculture, 
which he carried on first at West Fortime 
and afterwards at Harkle, where be practised 
several important experiment.^. He was an 
intimate friend of George Renilie of Than- 
taasie. AMiile Rennie applied himself to 
the practice of agriculture, Brown wrote on 
the science, lie published a ' \'iew of the 
Agriculture of the West Riding of York- 
shire,' 8vo, 171KI, and a 'Treatise on Rural 
Afl'airs,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1811, and wrote many 
articles in the Edinburgh ' l''armer"s Maga- 
aine,' of which he was editor for fifteen 
years. Some of these articles have been 
translated into French and German. lie 
died at Drylow, East Lothian, on 14 Feb. 
1831, in his seventy-fourth year. 

[Anderson's S«otIiiih Nation, i. SDQ; liring's 
Eminent ^otsmen, 41; Geat. Mag. IB31, vol. 
ci. pt.Li.p. «47.] W. H, 

BROWN, Rf)BEHT (1773-18C8), bo- 
tanist, WHS llom in Montrose ou SI Dec. 
1773, bis fattier, the Rev. James BrowTi, 
being the I'piscopatian minister in tlial town. 
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His mother was the daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor, who was also a presbyterian 
pastor. His earliest education was obtained 
at the Montrose grammar school, where he 
formed a friendship, which lasted through 
life, with James Mill. At the age of four- 
teen Brown was entered at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, where he obtained a Ramsay 
bursary in philosophy. In 1789 his father 
sent him to the university of Edinburgh, 
whither he had moved from Montrose. The 
boy's friends destined him for the medical 
profession. He does not ap|)ear to have dis- 



which he had collected, and made many new 
and important observations as to the anatomy 
and physiology of plants in generaL 

In 1798 Brown was elected an associate 
of the Linnean Society, and very soon after 
his return from the Antipodes the council 
appointed him their librarian. This position 
— the free use of the Banksian library and 
herbarium, and the aid given by Sir Joseph 
Banks himself— enabled nim to work in the 
light of the most recent botanical disco- 
veries. In 1810 the first volume appeared 
of his * Prodromus Flor» Novsb Hoibiidiad 
tinguished himself in either classics or the et insula) Van-Diemen exhibens characteres 
physical sciences. The tendency of his mind \ plantarum quas annis 1802-5 per oras utri- 
was towards natural history, and at an early usque insulte collegit et descripsit Robertus 
age he became a member of the Natural His- ; Brown. Londini, 1810.* About the same 
tory Society of Edinburgh ; while his close date Brown published two memoirs — one on 
attention to botanical science secured him the Asclepiadeae in the * Transactions of the 
the friendship of the professor. Dr. Walker, ; Wemerian Society of Edinburgh ' (1809), 




his first pajwr, which was a careful euumeru- which was published in 1814, Brown ap- 
tion of such plants as he had collected in pended * General Remarks, Geographical 
Scotland, with observations thereon and ex- j and Systematical, on the Botany of Terra 
planatory notes. All the specimens and ac- Australis.* 

company ing descriptions were used by Dr. j These contributions to botanical science, 
Withering, who was at this time engaged in setting forth in the most instructive form 
preparing the second edition of his * Arrange- , the advantages of the natural system, aided 
ment of British Plants,* and an intimate materially in leading to its almost universal 
friendship thus arose between the two bo- adoption. In the * Transactions of the Lin- 
tanists. In 1795 Brown obtained a double nean Society* will be found a number of 
commission of ensign and assistant-surgeon memoirs by Brown giving the fullest and 
in the Fifeshire regiment of fencible in- most comj)lete development of his views in 
fantry, and proceeded to the north of Ire- every division of botanical science. These 
land. In 1798 he was sent to England on | gave a high character to vegetable physiology, 
recruiting service, and rt?mained several and placed upon the sure basis of exact ob- 
months in London. During this time Brown servation our knowledge of the vital func- 
was introduced to Sir Joseph Banks, his t ions of plants. 

botanical reputation securing him a hearty On the death of Dn*ander, at the close of 
reception and the free use of Sir Joseph's 1810, Brown succeeded his friend as librarian 
collections and library. Earlj in the fol- • to Sir Joseph Banks, and he held that ap- 
lowing year he returned to his regiment in ' pointment until Sir Joseph's death in 1820 ; 
Ireland, but soon accej)ted an offer from Sir , the use and enjoyment of this library and the 
Jo8e])h Banks of the post of naturalist to an ' collections being then bequeathed to him for 
expedition then fitting out for a survey of, life, with the house in Soho Square, in which 
the coast of New Holland. for nearly sixty years Brown pursued his 

In the summer of 1801 Brown embarked scientific labours. In 1827 Brown, however, 
at Portsmouth, under the command of Cap acting on the provisions of the will of Sir 
tain Flinders. He was absent from Eng- I Joseph Banks, assented to the transference 
land more than four years. In the interval of the books and specimens to the British 
he thoroughly explored the vegetable world Museum. He was appointed to the office of 
on the coasts of rJew Holland and on the keeper of the botamcal collections in that 
southern portion of Van Diemen's Land, establishment, which position he held until 
He returned to England in 1805, landing at his death. 

Liveq)ool in the month of October with a To *Tilloch*s Philosophical Magazine,* 1826, 
collection of lumrly 4,000 s]K*cies of dried Brown contributed a remarkable paper on the 
plants, a great number of which were new to * Character and Description of Kmgia, a new 
science. During his voyage home he devoted genus of plants found on the south-west coast 
himself to a close examination of the plants of New Holland, with observations on the 
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stmcture of its unimpregnated ovulum and 
on the female flowers of CycadesB and Coni- 
fer».' In 1828 we find in the ' Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal ' ' A brief Account 
of Microscopical Observations made in the 
months of June, July, and August 1827 on 
the particles contained in the poUen of plants, 
and on the general existence of active mole- 
cules in organic and inorganic bodies.' These 
were speedily followed by six papers * On the 
Organs and Mode of Fecundation inOrchidese 
ana Asclepiadeae,' and one on the * Origin 
and Mode of Propagation of the Gulf-weed/ 
These important contributions to science — 
exhibiting the most patient research and re- 
fined deductions from his minute observa- 
tions — were highly appreciated by all natu- 
ralists, as was shown dv the fact of the il- 
lustrious Humboldt dedicating liis * Synop- 
sis Plantarum Orbis Novi* to him in tne 
following words: 'Roberto Brownio, Bri- 
tanniarum glorise at<|ue omamento, totam 
botanices scientiam ingenio mirifico com- 
plectenti/ 

In 1811 Brown became a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and he was several times 
elected a member of the council of that body. 
In 1839 the Copley medal was pn>sente(l to 
him ' for his discoveries on the subject of 
vegetable impregnation,' he having received 
previously (in 1832) from the university of 
Oxford the honorary degree of D.C.L. In 
1833 he was elect^ a foreign associate of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Institute of 
France. Sir Robert Peel granted him a pen- 
sion on the civil list of 200/. per annum, and 
the King of Prussia subsequently decorated 
him with the cross of the highest civil order 
* Pour le M6rite.' 

Beyond the works already named, Brown 
fi^uently contributed to the' Linnean Trans- 
actions' and scientific periodicals. His bota- 
nical appendices to the * Voyages and Travels 
of the most celebrated Navigators and Tra- 
vellers ' should not be forgotten ; they were 
all marked by his distinguishing charac- 
teristics, minuteness of detail and compre- 
hensive generalisation. 

Especial mention is demanded of his dis- 
coveries of the nucleus of the vegetable cell ; 
of the mode of fecundation in several species 
of plants ; of the developments of the pollen 
and of the ovulum in the Conifer (b and Cyca- 
dea, and the bearing of these on impregnation 
in general. The relation of a flower to the 
axis ftt)m which it is derived, and of the parts 
of a flower to each other, are among the most 
striking of Brown's structural investigations. 
It must not be forgotten that fossil botany 
was also a favourite pursuit of his, and that 
in its prosecation he formed a valuable col- 



lection of fossil woods which he bequeathed 
to the British Museum. 

Brown's character in private life was ac- 
knowledged to be peculiarly attractive by all 
who knew him. This cannot be more satis- 
factorily shown than by a quotation fit)m a 
letter written by Dr. Francis Bott on 21 June 
1803 to Dr. Sharpey, presenting to the Royal 
Society a copy ot Brown's * Prodromus Florae 
NovjB HoUandiae,' which was a personal gift 
from the author : * I never presumed to be 
able to estimate Brown's eminent merits as 
a man of science ; but I knew vaguely their 
worth. I loved him for his truth, his simple 
modesty, and, above all, for his more than 
woman s tenderness. OSf all the persons I 
have known, I have never known liis equal 
in kindliness of nature.' Brown died on 
10 June 1868. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, ix. 527 
(1869) ; Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers, vol. i. (1867); Linnean Society's Trans- 
actions, vols, x-xii. (1816-20); Ann. 8ci. Nat. 
vols, viii-x. xi. xix. (1826-30) Riy Society; 
Miscellaneous Botanical Works of Robert Brown, 
ed. Bennett, 2 vols. 1866-8."| R. H-x. 

BROWN, SAMUEL (Jl. 1700), was a 
surgeon stationed during the last few years 
of the seventeenth century at Madras, then 
called Fort St. George. From time to time 
he sent collections of dried plants &c. to 
England, where they were described by James 
Petiver, and published in the * Phil. Traps.' 
in a series of pajxirs in vols. xx. (1698) and 
xxiii. ( 1 703). Petiver^s plants passed into the 
hands of Sir Hans Sloane, and now form part 
of the herbarium of the British Museum 
(Nat. Ilistor}*) in Cromwell Road. Particu- 
lars of his lii'e are wanting. 

[Pulteney's Biog. Sketches of Botany (1790), 
ii. 38, 39, 62.] B. D. J. 

BROWN, Sir SAMUEL (1776-1852), 
engineer, the eldest son of William Brown 
of Borland, Galloway, by a daughter of the 
Rev. Robert ^lopfjf of Roxburgh, was bom 
in London in 1776. He served in the navv 
with some distinction during the French war 
from 1795 onwards. He became commander 
1 Aug. 1811, and retired captain 18 May 
1842. In January 1835 he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and a knight bachelor in 1838. His principal 
reputation was gained as an engineer. He 
invented an improved method of manufac- 
turing links for chain cables, which he 
patented in 1816 conjointly with Philip 
Thomas, and the experiments which he car- 
ried out led to the introduction of chain 
cables into the navy. He also patented in 
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j«ir 2.-prvrr^n>riit.4 in suspension bridges, the Atomic Theory; B«colleecion8 of Profeasor 

'.j^ ^tt^K.* ir.clu'ilnz • special sort of link Ma&«oo in Macmillan's Ma£;azine, toI. xii. ; 

-■iiisi. *SAi>l*fi *och bridge? to be constructed North British Beriew, toL IL] T. F. H. 

"jc » jArz*T *c»ir thjm hjid ever before been ^^^..„-«» « . «*,,-^^ ,«,^ ,«-.-v 

loiiii'ii^ n^fc^t Urge suspension bridge BROWN, SAMUEL (1810-1875), ac- 

w iS^ Union Bridge across the Tweed near ^^^ *?d statist, entered the office of the 

B«r«-jrk. a picture of which, painted bv old Equitable Life in 18i^ iw a junior He 

A>iand.er xinnTth before the erection o'f "^ appointed actuary of the Mutual Life 

Uift br>i<r*: in ord^'r to show what it would be ^^ "» 1?-^ •"'^ ^X**"** Guardian Insurance 

lik* wh-^n completed, is now in the posses- Company in 18.>j. He contributed numerous 

fion rA the Swnet V of Arts. His principle I«Pf « V" *^^ *^"™n^ >^Wf J?®'. ""d, ^?> 

was also u:^ bv telford in the suspension to the- Journal ofthe Statistical Society. He 

bridge across th^ Menai Straits. In 1823 he <^>^»^ ^ ^^^T prominent part in the decimal 

conSrurted the chain pier at Brighton. Be- coinage movem.ent, and several times dis- 

sides those for his inventions connected with ?.^^ .^^f q»«t '"^^ ^/«re the International 

chains and chain cables, he took out nume- Statistical Congr^ He also advocated uni- 

rous other patents (ten in all), most of them f«™ weights and m^sures throughout the 

for matteTs^connected with naval architec- enmmerciiil world. He took an active part m 

ture or marine engineering. Brown died at foimding the Institute of Actuaries in 1848, 

Blackheath on 15 MarchTa52. He married ^^ became its president m 1867, holding the 

Mar^', daughter of John Home of Edinburgh, ?^^ ^^J. three consecutive yeare. He was also 

writ'er to the signet, 14 Aug. 1822. P^^l ^»tor of the Journal of the Institute 

° ' . ,, ° -^ , ^ . of Actuaries. In 18o8 he was president of 

[GcDt. Mag. 1862, i. ol9; Records of the the Economic section of the British Associa- 

Patent Office.] U. i. » . ^.^^^ ^^ Norwich. He instituted the * Brown 

BROWN, SAMUEL (1817-1856), che- Wze' at the Institute of Actuaries, and the 

mist, fourth son of Samuel Brown of Had- first award under the terms of the endow- 

dington, founder of itinerating libraries, and ment —fiftv guineas for the best essay on the 



tending the grammar school of Haddington topics. He died in 1875, aged Go. 
and the high school of Edinburgh, entered the [Walford's Insurance Cyclopaedia.] C. W, 
medical classes of the university of Edinburgh 

in 18ii2. He graduated M.D. in 1839, but de- BROWN, STEPHEN (^. 1340 ?), theo- 
voted his chiefattention to chemical research, logian, a native of Aberdeen, was a doctor 
An account of his experiments on * Chemical of theologj' and a Carmelite monk. He is 
Isomerism 'was published in the 'IVansactions mentioned" as one of the twelve scholars of 
of the Itoyal Society of Edinburgh, 1840-1,' special reputation in Scotland whom Ed- 
and during the same winter he delivered, along ward I is said to have invited to Oxford; and 
with Edward Forbes, a course of lectures on | certain collections of sermons, theological 
the philosophy of the sciences. In 1843 he | treatises, exjiositions, and letters are attri- 
was a candidate for the chair of chemistry j buted to him. Brown's identity is, however, 
in the university of Edinburgh, but on ac- extremelv doubtful ; and the very date at 

, e \ ' i* • 1 A _i._l_l^,.l_ ▲!-_ — ._»-^^ I'll"* ••!. 1 n 'I *»^ II 



count of his failure to establish the propo- 
sition of the isomerism of carbon and silicon. 



which he is said to have flourished is hardly 
compatible with the facts related of his life. 



his other high qualifications were disregarded. ; He has a])parently been confounded with 
From this time he retired very much from another Stephen Brown who was appointed 
public life, and gave himself oyer to the task to the see of Ross, in the province of Munster, 
of realising experimentally his doctrine of by a papal provision dated "2^1 April 1899 
the atomic constitution of bodies, only de- (^c. de Villiers, Bihliotheca Carmelitnnay 
siftting when failing health rendered it im- ii. 767), and who, * having made the requisite 
iMjrative on him to do so. He died at Edin- declarations and renounced all clauses in 
burgh on 20 Sept. 1856. His * Lectures on the pope's bull which were prejudicial to the 
the Atomic Theory, and Essays Scientific rights of the crown, was restored to his tem- 
and Literan' ' were published in 1 858 in two poralities on May 6, 1402 * (H. Cotton, Fasti 
volumes, lie was also the author of a tra- Eccles. Hibem, i. 352, 2nd ed. 1851). This 
gedy, MJalileo Galilei,' 1850, and of *Lay \ confusion of the two persons has, in fact, 
Sermons on the Theory of Christianity.' : been made by the historian of the Carmelite 
[Preface by hw cousin, Dr. John Brown, order (/.c) ; and, to add to the difficulty, 
author of liab and his Friends, to Lectures on i liale describes Brown as bishop of Ross m 
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Scotland, and Tanner, by an error easily ac- 
counted for, makes him bishop of Rochester 
(* Roffensis *). Since, however, the bishop of 
the Irish see is an historical personage, of 
whom even the armorial bearmgs are pre- 
served (Cotton, /.c), it is perhaps most pro- 
bable that his earlier namesake is purely 
fictitious. 

[Bale's Script. Brit. Cat xiv. 64 (vol. ii. 216 
«t seq.) ; T. Dempster's Hist. Eccles. Gent. Scot. 
ii. § 196, p. 107, ed. Bologna, 1627; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit. p. 131.] R. L. P. 

BROWN or BROUNS, THOMAS 
(rf. 1445), was bishop of Rochester and Nor- 
wich. Nothing is Known of his parentage 
or birthplace, nor of what university he was 
LL.D. As, however, Cardinal Repington, 
bishop of Lincoln, collated him to the sub- 
deanery of Lincoln in 1414, and as Reping- 
ton was chancellor of Oxford, it is probable 
that Brown was of that universitv. In 1419 
he was made archdeacon of Stow, m 1422 pre- 
bendary of Biggleswade, in 1423 prebendary 
of Langford Manor (all in the diocese of 
Lincoln), in 1425 prebendary of Flixton in 
the diocese of Lichfield, in 1427 archdeacon 
of Berkshire, and in 1431 dean of Salifibnry. 
He held all these preferments together till 
his promotion to the see of Rochester in 
1435, being at the same time vicar-geueral 
to Chichele, archbishop of Cant^rburj-. Can 
Thomas Gascoigne be referring to Brown 
when he says, in his usually extravagant 
manner, * Novi unum fatuum qui habuit 
unum magnum archidiaconatum et xii. prsc- 
bendas magnas ' P (Loci e Libro Ventatum, 
ClarendonPress, 4to, 1881,p. 43). In 1429 
he was elected to the bishopric of Chichester, 
and was approved by the king ; but the pope, 
Martin V, quashed the election, and he had 
to wait four years before he was raised to the 
episcopate. He was consecrated bishop of 
Rochester at Canterbury on 1 May 1435, 
and next year, while attending at the coun- 
cil of Basle, was translated by Eugenius IV 
to the bishopric of Norwich. Henry VI 
taking offence at this, Brown submitted him- 
self to the king^s pleasure, and with so good 
a grace that his apology was accepted, and 
he was allowed to take possession of his see. 
In 1439 he was sent as ambassador to nego- 
tiate a peace with France, and to make a 
oommeroal treaty with the Flemings. His 
episcopate is uneventful, except that he was 
a peacemaker on the occasion of a serious 
dif^ute between the citizens of Norwich and 
the mioiy. Possibly his award may have been 
displeAsinf to the convent, for soon after this 
the prior behayed with exceeding disrespect 
to the bishop, and the quarrel ended in an 



appeal to Rome, when the prior was com- 
pelled to submit to his diocesan. Brown died 
at Hoxne on 6 Dec. 1445, and was buried in 
the cathedral. His will has been preserved. 
In it, besides other legacies, he leaves money 
for the support of poor scholars at both uni- 
versities. 

! [Le Neve's Fasti, ii. 40, 79. o67. 634 (Hardy) ; 
Rymer's FcBdera, x. 433, 608, 724, 728, 730 ; 
Rolls of Parliament, v. 13; Bloroefield's Norfolk, 
iii. 533 ; Stubbs's Reg. Sac. Anglic. ; Brown's 
will, Lambeth Reg. Stafford, 1316; Genealogist, 

I V. 324.1 A. J. 

I BROWN, THOMAS {/. 1570), trans- 
lator, of Lincoln's Inn, translated into Eng- 

I lish * A ritch Storehouse or Treasurie for 

j Nobilitye and Gentlemen, which in Latine 
is called Nobilitas literata, written by a 

I famous and excellent man, John Sturmius, 
and translated into English by T. B., gent., 
. . . Imprinted at London by Henrie Den- 
ham .... 1570.' This volume is in the 
Grenville Library in the British Museum. 
In a note appended to it Mr. Grenville says 
that it does not appear who T. B. was. A 
Thomas Brown who wrote some verses pre- 
fixed to the * Galateo of maister John Delia 
Case (Casa) archbishop of Beneventa,' trans- 
lated by Robert Peterson of I^ncoln s Inn, 
gentleman, a work printed in 1576, and de- 
scribed in Herbert's edition of Ames's * Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,' is i)robably Thomas 
Browne {d. 1585) [q. v.] 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 131 ; manuscript note of 
Mr. T. Grenville ; Herbert's Ames's Typographi- 
cal Antiquities, ii. 903.] W. H. 

BROWN, THOMAS (1663-1704), mis- 
cellaneous ^>Titer, son of a farmer, was bom 
in 1663 at Sliifiial in Shropshire. He was 
educated at Newport school, in the same 
county, whence he proceeded in 1678 to Christ 
Church, Oxford. Here his irregular habits 
brought him into trouble. The story goes 
that the dean of Christ Church, Dr. Fell, 
threatened to expel him, but, on receipt of a 
submissive letter, promised to forgive him if 
he would translate extempore the epigram of 
Martial (i. 32), * Non amo te, Sabidi,' &c., 
which Brown promptly rendered by — 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reajsion why I cannot tell ; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not lore thee. Dr. Fell. 

Brown afterwards made amends by writing 
the doctor's epitaph. Some English verses 
by Brown are prefixed to Creech's translation 
of Lucretius, 1682, and there is a copy of his 
Latin verses, entitled ' Soteria Ormondiana,' 
in ' Musse Oxonienses.' He contributed some 
translations from Horace to 'Miscellanv 
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Poems by Oxford Hands,* 1685. Ijeaving 
the university without a degree, he came to 
Jjondon, and endeavoured to support himself 
by his pen ; but, finding it dimcidt to pro- 
cure employment, he reluctantly accepted the 
post of usher in a school at Kingston-on- 
Thames. Writing to a fiiend at this date, 
he says : ^ I ventured once or twice to launch 
my little bark amongst the adventurous rovers 
of the pen, but with such little success that 
for the present 1 have abandoned all hopes 
of doing anything that way. . . . The pro- 
digal son, when he was pressed by hunger 
and thirst, joined himself to a swineherd ; and 
I have been driven by the same stimuli to 
join myself to a swine, an ignorant jHjda- 
gogue about twelve miles out of town.' He 
was afterwards appointed head-master of the 
grammar school at Kingston-on-Thames. 
Having spent three years in school work, he 
settled in London, and devoted himself to 
the production of satirical poems and pamph- 
lets, varj'ing this employment with transla- 
tions from (Ireek, Latin, French, and Spanish 
authors. In 1687 he contributed supple- 
mentary ^ Reflections on the Hind and the 
Panther ' to Matthew Clifford's ' Four Letters ' 
on Dryden ; and in the following years, as- 
suming the pseudonym Dudley Tomkinson, 
he assailed Drj-den in a spiteful, though not 
unamusing, pamphlet, entitled * The Reasons 
of Mr. Bays' changing his religion, considered 
in a dialogue between Crites, Eugenius, and 
Mr. Bays,' 4to, of which a second part was 
published in 1690 imder the title of *The 
Reasons of the New Convert's taking the 
Oaths,' 4to, and a third part, *The Reason 
of Mr. Hains the Player's Conversion and 
Reconversion,' in 1691, 4to. In 1691 ho ])ul>- 
lished * The Weesils. A sat yrical Fable giving 
the account of some argumental passages 
ha])pening in the lion's court about AVe«»si- 
lion's taking the oaths,' London, 1691, 4to, 
an attack on Dr. Sherlock. .Vn anonymous 
sat ire on Durfev, * Wit for Mone\', or Poet 
Stutter, a Dialogue,' 1691, 4to, may probably 
be assigned to Brown, who, in the same year, 
assailed two prominent cle^g^'nlen in an ano- 
nymous pamphlet entitled, *Novus Refor- 
mat or Vapulans, or the Welsh Lovite tossed 
in a blanket. In a dialogue between llick- 
[eringill] of Colchester, David J[o]nes and 
the (ihost of Wil. IVyn,' 4to. About this 
time Brown started the * Lacedaemonian Mer- 
cury,' in opposition to Dunton's * Athenian 
Mercury ; ' but the paper liad only a short run. 
In August 169;^ lie wrote a copy of satirical 
verses on the occasion of the marriage of' 
Titus Oates C The Salamancan Wedding ; or 
a true Account of a swearing Doctor's Mar- 
riage witha MuggletonianWidow,'half sheet), I 



for which performance he is said to have been 
apprehended and punished. Many of Brown*» 
humorous and satirical verses were published 
in ' A Collection of Miscellany Poems, Let- 
ters, &c., by Mr. Brown, &c.,* London, 1699, 
8vo. On p. 49 of this collection is a bitter 
attack by Brown on Tom Durfey, beginning — 

Thou cur, half French, half English breed, 
i Thou mongrel of Parnassus. 

Elsewhere ( Works, ed. 1719^21, v. 65) he 
has some amusing verses on a duel fought at 

I Epsom in 1689 between Durfey and Bell^ 

' a musician. In a ^ Session of the Poets ' 
there is a mock trial of Durfey and Brown, 

, held at the foot of Parnassus on 9 July 1696. 
Brown's satirical writings are more remark- 
able for coarseness than for wit. In worry- 
ing an adversary he was strangely pertina- 
cious; he never would let a quarrel drop, 

' but returned to the attack agfam and again. 
Sir Richard Blackmore was one of the special 
objects of his aversion; he edited in 1700 
a collection of mock * Commendatory Verses 
on the Author of the Two Arthurs and the 
Satyr against Wit by some of his particular 
Friends,' fol. For writing a 'Satyr upon 
the French King on the Peace of Keswick ^ 
( Worhfy i. 89, ed. 1707) he was committed 
to prison ; and the story goes that he pro- 
cured his release by addressing to the lords 
in council a Pindaric petition, which con- 
cludes thus : 

The pulpit alone 

Can never preach down 

The fops of the town. 

Then pardon Tom Brown 
And let him write on : 
But if you had rather convert the poor sinner. 
His fast writing mouth may be stopped with a 

dinner. 
Give him clothes to his back, some meat and 

much drink, ^ 

Then clap him close prisoner without pen and ink. 
And your petitioner shall neither pray, write, 
nor think. 

Tom Brown's life was as licentious as his 
writings. Much of his time was spent in a 
low taveni in Gower's Row in theMinories. 
His knowledge of London was certainly * ex- 
tensive and peculiar,' and his humorous 
sketches of low life are both entertaining and 
valuable. An anonymous biog^pher says : 
* Tom Brown had less the spirit of a gentle- 
man than the rest of the wit«, and more of a 
scholar. ... As of his mistresses, so he was 
very negligent in the choice of his companions, 
who were sometimes mean and despicable.' 
Brown died in Aldersgate Street on 16 June 
1704, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, near his friend Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. The inscription (which has 
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been lately recut) on his tombstone is, 
'Thomas Brown, Author of "The London 
Spy," bom 1663, died 1704/ but the author of 
'The London Spy' was Ned Ward. Shortly 
after his death appeared a * Collection of all 
the Dialogues of Mr. Thomas Brown,' 1704, 
8vo, to which was appended a letter (the 
genuineness of which was attested by Thomas 
Wotton, curate of St. Lawrence Jewry) pur- 
porting to have been written by Brown on 
his deathbed. Li this letter Brown, after 
expressing regret for having ^-ritten anjr- 
thmg that would be likely to have a perni- 
cious influence, protests against being respon- 
sible for ' lampoons, trips, London Spies,' in 
which he had no hand. He was too lazv, he 
tells us, to write much, and yet pampnlets 
good and bad of every kind haa been fathered 
upon him. A whimsical description of 
Brown's experiences on his arrival in Hades 
was published under the title of ' A Letter 
from the dead Thomas Brown to the living 
Herodotus,' 1704, 8vo. An epitaph, written 
shortly after his death, contains the lines — 

Each merry wag throughout the town 
Will toast the memory of Brown, 
Who langh'd a race of rascals down. 

Addison, in his essay on the * Potency of 
Mystery and Innuendo' (iSj>ecto^or, No. 567), 
after mentioning that some writers, 'when 
they would be more satirical than ordinary, 
omit only the vowels of a great man's name, 
and fall most meroifully upon all the con- 
sonants,' adds that Tom Brown, * of facetious 
memory,' was the first to bring the practice 
into fashion. 

A collected edition of Brown's works in 
three volumes, with a character of the author 
by James Ihrake, M.D., was published in 
1707-8, 8vo. Vol. I. contains essays, poems, 
sat ires, and epigrams ; original letters ; trans- 
lations of Aristeenetus's letters, and of letters 
from Latin and French. Vol. II. is entirely 
occupied with ' Letters from the Dead to the 
Living' (which had been previously published 
in 1702). These are partly original and 
partly translated from the French. Brown 
wrote only a portion of the collection. The 
contents of vol. iii. are : ' Amusements Se- 
rious and Comical, calculated for the Me- 
ridian of London ' (separately published in 
1700) ; * Letters Serious and Comical ; ' 
* Pocket-book of Common Places ; * ' A Walk 
round London and Westminster ; ' * The Dis- 
pensary, a Faroe ; ' * The London and Lace- 
dsemonian Oracles.' The fourth edition, in 
four volumes 8vo, is dated 1719; a supple- 
mentary volume of ' Remains ' (incorporated 
in later editions) followed in 1721. The 
eighth and final edition was published in 



1760, 4 vols. 8vo. Two (unacted) comedies 
aro not included in the collected editions: 

1. 'Physic lies a-bleeding, or the Apothe- 
cary turned Doctor,' 1697, 4to. 2. 'The 
StAge-Beaux tossed in a Blanket, or Hypo- 
crisy ^la-mode,' 1704, 4to, a comedy in three 
acts, satirising Jeremy Collier. Among 
Brown's scattered writings are : 1. ' Lives of 
all the Princes of Oran^, from the French 
of Baron Mourier ; to which is added the Life 
of King William the Third,' 1693, 8vo. 

2. * Life of the famous Duke de Richelieu, 
from the French of Du Plessis,' 1696. 

3. 'France and Spain naturally Enemies, 
from the Spanish of C. Garoia.' 4. * Miscel- 
lanea Aulica ; or a Collection of State 
Treatises,' 1702, with a preface of ten pages 
bv Brown. 5. 'Short Dissertation about the 
l^ona in Caesar and Tacitus,' appended to 
Sacheverell's * Account of the Isle of Man,' 
1702, 12mo. 6. * Marriage Ceremonies as 
now used in all Parts of the World.' Written 
originally in Italian by Signor Gaya, third 
edition, 1704. 7. 'Justin's History of the 
World made English by Mr. T. Brown,' 
second edition, 1712, 12mo. Brown's name 
is found on the list of contributors to the 
variorum translations of Petronius (1708), 
Lucian (1711), and Scarron (1772). A col- 
lection of ' Beauties of Tom Brown,' with a 
preface by C. H. Wilson, and a coloured 
folding frontispiece by Thomas Rowlandson, 
was published in 1808, 8vo. 

[Memoir by James Drake, prefixed to Brown's 
Collected Works; Wood's Athena?, ed. Bliss, iv. 
662-4 ; Gibber's Lives of the Poets, vol. iii. ; 
Biographia Dramatica, ed. Stephen Joiies ; Scott's 
Swift, 2nd ed., ix. 375 ; Scott's Dryden, x. 102-3 ; 
Ebsworth's Bwgford Ballads, i. 88 ; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. i. 316, 337, ii. 158, 210. 228 ; 
Works.l A. H. B. 

BRpWN, THOMAS (1778-1820), meta- 
physician, was bom at the manse of Kilma- 
breck 9 Jan. 1778. His father, minister of 
Kilmabreck and Kirkdale, died eighteen 
montlis later, and his mother removed to 
Edinburgh. Thomas was a very precocious 
child. His biographer asserts, 'upon the 
most satisfactory evidence,' that when four 
years old he was found comparing the gospels 
to see in what respects the narratives dif- 
fered. In his seventh year he was sent to a 
school at Camberwell by a maternal uncle^ 
Captain Smith. Thence, in a year, he was 
moved to Chiswick, and afterwards to schools 
at Bromley and Kensington. On his re- 
moval from Chiswick, the other pupils drew 
up a round-robin asking for his return. A 
poem on Charles I, written at Chiswick, was 
inserted by one of the masters in a magazine. 
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In 1792, on the death of his uncle, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and was much grieved 
by the loss of his books at sea. He entered 
tne university at Edinburgh, and studied 
logic under Dr. Finlayson. In 1793 he spent 
part, of the vacation at Liverpool. Here he 
made the acmiaintance of l)r. Currie, the 
biographer of Bums, who put into his hands 
the recently publislied first volume of Dugald 
Stewart's * Elements.' Next winter he at- 
tended Stewart's lectures, and attracted the 
professor's notice by submitting to him an 
acute crit icism. If, as Stewart held, memory 
depends upon voluntary attention, how, asked 
Brown, do we remember dreams ? The same 
objection had been ur^ed in a letter which 
Stewart had just received from Prevost of 
Geneva (175o-18l9), afterwards professor at 
Montauban. (Prevost's letter is given in 
Stewart's * Works,' ii. 491 . ) Darwin's * Zoo- 
nomia' was at this time attracting attention, 
and Brown wrote some remarks upon it, 
which, by Stewart's advice, he communicated 
to Darwin. A correspondence took place 
(C)ptol)cr 1796 to January 1797), in which 
Darwin showed some annoyance at the sharp 
treat mvni of his t hoories. The remarks were 

t)ut together by the boyish critic, and jjub- 
ished in 1798. They w»»re highly praised 
by the criticH in tlie literary circles of 
Edinburgli. Brown had become intimate 
witli young men of promise, lie joined the 
Literary Society in 1796, and a smaller so- 
cietv, fornu>d by Home of the members in 
179i"» which called itself the Academv of 
Phytic.'*, and includiHl Brougham, JeArey, 
Horner, Sydney Smith, Leyden, and others. 
It flourished for about thn»e years, and helped 
to bring tog(»ther the founders of the * Edin- 
burgh Koview.' Brown was one of the first 
reviewers. Ht» wrote an article upon Kant 
in the second number, which is at least a 
proof of courage, as it is founded entirely 
upon ^'iUer»^s French account of Kant. 
Somo editorial interfenmce with an article 
in tlu» third numln^r led him to withdraw 
I n)ni t \\v n» vi(»w. 1 le never afterwards wrote 
in a periodical. He In^an to study law in 
l7JV6,but iindingtliat it did not suit his health 
Ihvanie a medical student from 1798 to 1803. 
His thesis umm taking his degret\ entitled 
* IV Sonino,' is praised for the purity of the 
Latin* in which language, it is said, he could 
talk as fl\u»ntly as in English. 

In I J^) I he published p<H»ms in two volumes, 
and in the same year ttx^k part in a famous 
eontnuer^y. Tl»e claims of Leslie to the 
mathematical chair at Edinburgh had been 
tipjH>st»d on the gnnind that he had spoken 
favourably of llumeV th»»ory of causation. 
Brown undertcH>k to pro\e that llume*s 



theory did not lead to the sceptical conse- 
quences ascribed to it. He puolished * Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Tendency of 
the Doctrine of Mr. Hume concerning the 
I llelation of Cause and Effect ' in 1804 ; a 
second and enlarged edition of which ap- 
peared in 1806 ; and a third, called ' An In- 
quiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect,' 
in 1818. In 1806 Brown became a partner 
j of Dr. Gregory. In spite of fair professional 
prospects, his tastes were still philosophical. 
[ Attempts had been made in 1 / 99 to obtain 
his appointment to the chair of rhetoric, and 
in 1808 to the chair of logic. The tory and 
church interest was too strong for him. 
Dugald Stewart's health was now declininj^, 
ana he obtained the assistance of Brown in 
lecturing the moral philosophy class in the 
winter of 1808-9. In the next winter Brown 
acted for a longer time as Stewart's substi- 
tute. His lectures attracted the attendance 
of professors as well as students, and a com- 
mittee was formed upon Stewart's reappear- 
ance to congratulate him and express admi- 
ration for his assistant. In the following 
May (1810), after an earnest canvass by 
Stewart himself, and many letters from emi- 
nent men. Brown was elected by the town 
council as Stewart's colleague. He held this 
position for the rest of his life. His lectures 
were written at high pressure. He b^tm to 
write each on the evening before its deEvery, 
sat up late — several times all night in the 
first winter — and did not finish till the clock 
struck twelve, the hour of lecturing. Three 
volumes were thus wTitten in his first session, 
and the fourth in the second. He lived 
quietly with his mother and sisters, hospi- 
tably entertaining visitors to Edinburgh. 
His chief amusement was walking, and he 
had a passion for hill climbing. He also found 
time to compose a quantity of indifferent 
poetrj', which ne alone preferred to his philo- 
sophy. In 1814 he finished and published 
anonymously his ^Paradise of Coquettes,' 
begun six years before. In 1815 he published 
the * Wanderer in Norway,' an elaboration of 
some verses in his first volumes, suggested 
by Mary- AVollstonecraft's * Letters from 
>forwav.' In 1816 he published the 'War- 
fiend,' in 1817 the * Bower of Spring,' in 1818 
* Agrnes/ and in 1819 * Emily .^ A collected 
edition in 1820, in four volumes, includes 
these and a second edition of a poem called 
the * Renovation of India,' originally written 
for a college prize, and published when, a^r 
thriH' years, no award was made. He was 
much grieved by the death, in 1817, of his 
mother, to whom he had been meet tenderly 
attached. In 1819 he began to prepare a 
text-book of his lectures. He fell iU, and 
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upon meeting his class broke down in ^ving 
a lecture (No. 36 in the collected edition), 
which always affected him. He never lec- 
tured a^in. His health was injured by 
worry about providing a substitute, and 
afterwards by severe weather. His physi- 
cians recommended a voyage to London. 
He died at Brompton on 2 A^ril 1820. He 
had left to his nriend and biographer. Dr. 
Welsh, the superintendence of the last sheets 
of his text-book, called the * Physiology of 
the Human Mind,' which was already in the 
press ; and his lectures were published under 
the care of John Stewart (who had under- 
taken to supply his place on his final break- 
down), and on Stewart's death of the llev. 
E. Milroy. 

Brown was a man of simple habits and 
strong domestic affections. He read all his 
works before publication to his mother and 
sisters. He was specially fond of animals ; 
he held that some of them had a moral sense 
and immortal souls, and meant to write a 
treatise on our duties to them. He was a 
patriotic Scotchman, and a strong liberal, 
and credited, though not accurately, with re- 
publicanism. Except in the period of first 
preparing his lectures, he conmied his hours 
•of composition to the morning, after break- 
fast, and the evening from seven till ten or 
eleven. His knowledge of modem languages 
was considerable, and his memory extraor- 
dinary ; he could remember twenty or thirty 
lines of French or Italian after a single read- 
ing. Brown's poetry, modelled chiefly upon 
Pope and Akenside, never made much im- 
pression. His lectures excited the utmost 
enthusiasm amongst the students ; and his 
fame lasted till the rise of a new school, cul- 
minating about 1830 to 1836. A 19th edi- 
tion of nis lectures appeared in 1851. The 
inquiry into the relation of cause and effect 
is one of the most vigorous statements of the 
doctrine first made prominent by Hume, and 
since maintained by the Mills. Like them. 
Brown reduces causation to invariable se- 
quence, and especially labours the point that 
*power' is a word expressive of nothing else. 
He denies the distinction between ' physical ' 
and ' efficient ' causes. He differs, nowever, 
firom Hume (upon whose writings he makes 
some interesting criticisms) in inferring that 
we have an intuitive conception, underlying 
all experience, that the same antecedents will 
produce the same consequences. This takes 
the place of Hume's * custom,' and enables 
Brown to avoid Hume's theological scepti- 
cism. He infers Qod as the cause of an 
orderly universe. The lectures, hurriedly 
written, are injured by the sentimental rhe- 
toric and frequent quotations firom Akenside, 
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by which they are overlaid and expanded. 
Tnis is due probably to haste and to the 
desire to catcli a youthful audience. They 
show, however, remarkable powers of psycho- 
logical analysis. The most valuable teach- 
ing is considered to be the exposition (lec- 
tures 22 to 27) of the part played by touch 
and the muscular sense in revealing an ex- 
ternal world. Professor Bain's writings upon 
the same topic partly embody Brown s theo- 
ries. Hamilton (Reid's Works, p. 868) ac- 
cuses Brown of borrowing in this direction 
from Condillac and De Tracy. His philo- 
sophy, as I)r. M^Cosh says, is a combination 
of Reid and Stewart with the French sen- 
sationalists. A peculiarity of Brown is, that 
he suppresses the will, as Reid had suppressed 
the feelings in the more generally accepted 
classification of intellect, will, and feeling. 
By the subordination of the will to desire, 
Hamilton (ib. p. 531 ) says that he virtually 
abolished all freedom, responsibility, and 
morality. Hamilton everywhere shows a 
strong dislike to Brown, whose influence was 
supplanted by his own. In an article in 
the * Edinburgh Review' (October 1830), re- 
printed in his * Dissertations,' he accuses 
brown of totally misunderstanding the his- 
tory of previous theories of perception, and 
of grossly misrepresenting Reid. Brown 
speaks with some severity of Reid, and 
Stewart had protested against this, and con- 
demned the general hastiness of Brown's 
work in a noXe to the third volume of his 
* Elements' (published in 1826) (Stewart's 
Works, iv. 377). He had been unconscious 
of his colleag^ie's sentiments till the publica- 
tion of the lectures in Welsh's *Life.' Hamil- 
ton's dislike is obvious, and his charges of 
plagiarism seem to be unfair as against lec- 
tures intended for learners, and published 
after the author's death, and without his ex- 
planations. Whatever Brown's originality, he 
was the last and a very vigorous representa- 
tive of the Scotch school, modified by French 
influence, but not affected by the German phi- 
losophy, which, under the influence of Hamil- 
ton and his followers, has since so deeply af- 
fected philosophical speculation in Scotland. 

[Welsh's Account of the Life and Writings, 
&c., 1825 (an abridgment is prefixed to the later 
editions of the lectures) ; M'Cosh's Scottish Phi- 
losophy, pp. 317-37.] L. S. 

BROWN, THOMAS JOSEPH, D.D. 

(1798-1880), catholic bishop, was bom at 
Bath on 2 May 1798. His education began 
at a small protestant school in that city, 
while his reli^ous instruction was entrusted 
hy his catholic parents to the care of Ralph 
Ainsworth, then the priest in charge of tne 
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Bath mission. At Ainsworth's instance he j ward Tottenham. A friend of Brown's hav- 
ing formally challenged those gentlemen to 
a disputation^ six meetings were soon after- 



was sent in 1807 to Acton Bumell, near 
Shrewsbury, where the Benedictine monks 
had opened a college. There he remained 
for seven years, towards the end of which 
time he received the Benedictine habit, on 



wards arranged to take place in the college 
chapel at Downside. These meetings came 
off in 1834, and in 1836 appeared the 



19 April 1813. Early in 1814 he accompanied . ' Authentic Report of the Discussion which 
the community on their migration to their | took place in the Chapel of the Roman Ca- 
new home at Downside in Somersetshire, tholic College of Downside, near Bath. Sub- 
At the new college of St. Gregory's, Down- jects : the Rule of Faith and the Sacrifice of 
side. Brown remained in residence for more the Mass.' Soon afterwards, in the same 
than a quarter of a century. He was or- | year, was published ' Supplement to the 
dained to the priesthood on 7 April 1823 in Downside Discussion, by the Rev. T. J. 
London, and almost immediately appointed I Brown, D.D.' Brown had been elect^d^ 
professor of theology at Downside. That ' 18 July 1834, prior of Downside, and had 
office he held for upwards of seventeen years, received six days afterwards, 24 July, his cap 
Throughout that period be conducted the as doctor of divinity. Immediately after his 
dogmatic course invariably in Latin. As election to the pnorship he resumed with 
Bishop Hedley says, in his funeral sermon unabated energy nis t-eaching labours as pro- 
(p. 5), * Unwearying study, extreme pains in fessor of theology. In July 1840 the vicars 
collating author with author and passage apostolic in England were increased from 
with passage, and unfailing accuracy of | four to eight, Wales, until then included in 
memory — these, in his best days, were the the western district, being formed into a 
characteristics of his class lessons.' In 1829 j separate vicariate. Gregory XVI, who as 
he was sent to Rome as soctus with Fr. j Cardinal Cappellari had years before- then 
Richard Marsh, then president^eneral, to learned to appreciate his capacities, named 
conduct a most delicate case before the Ro- Brown at once the first bishop of the 
man Curia. Three years before this Brown Welsh district. He accepted the oignity at 
had published * A Letter to the Very Rev. last with profound reluctance. His episco- 
Archdeacon Daubeny, LL.D., exposing the pal consecration by Bishop Griffith took 
Misrepresentations of his Third Chapter on I place on 28 Oct. 1840, in St. John's Chapel, 
Transubstantiation,' 1826. On his return to Pierrepoint Place, Bath, the title assumed 
England, Brown attained a position of great | by him being Bishop of Apollonia in the 
eminence, both on the platform and in the ' Archdiocese of Thessalonica. The newly 
press. For five days together, in 1830, he, | created diocese embraced the twelve counties 
with five of his coreligiomsts, confronted three of Wales, with Herefordshire and Mon- 
members of the Protestant Reformation So- mouthshire. His vicariate was very exten- 
ciety in fhe riding school at Cheltenham, in sive and extremely impoverished. It in- 
the presence of four thousand people. The eluded within it only nineteen chapels, 
fifth day's controversy closed with a scene of Eleven of these belonging to Hereford and 
riotous confusion. Soon afterwards appeared | Monmouth, no more than eight in all apper- 
* Substance of the Arguments adopted hy the ; tained to the dozen Welsh counties. On the 
Roman CatholicAdvocates in the Recent Dis- j formation of the catholic hierarchy Brown 
cussion at Cheltenham on the Rule of Faith, I was translated, on 29 Sept. 1850, to the 
collected from Notes taken during the Discus- j newly constituted see of Newport and Me- 
sion by the Rev. T. J. Brown, o.T.P.,' 1830. ; nevia. His jurisdiction was thenceforth re- 
in 1833 a controversy sprang up between ! strict ed to the six coimties of South Wales, 
Brown and two protestant clergymen, the with the shires of Hereford and Monmouth. 
Rev. Messrs. Batchellor and Newnham. I Towards the close of that year he was drawn 
Brown's argument was published as * Catho- into the last of his more noteworthy theo- 
lic Truth vindicated against the Misrepre- ! logical discussions. It began on 3 Dec. 1850, 
sentations and Calumnies of " Popery tin- , in a correspondence which was not completed 
masked,"' 1833. Before the close of that until 13 Jan. 1852. Immediately upon its 
year Brown was appointed cathedral prior of conclusion it appeared as * A Controversy on 
Winchester. Early 'in 1834 he took part in ' the Infallibility of the Church of Rome and 
the controversy long afterwards memorable : the Doctrine of Article VI of the Church of 
as 'The Downside Discussion.' It arose, on England,between Bishop Brown and the Rev. 
10 Jan. 1834, at the Old Down inn, out of a Joseph Baylee, M.A., Principal of St. Aidan's 
meeting of the Protestant Reformation So- j College, Birkenhead,' 1852. Besides this 
ciety, at which the two principal speakers and the works already enumerated, Brown 
were the Rev. John Lyons and the Rev. £d- published ' Monita Confessariorumy' and in 
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the ' Orthodox Journal ' very many articles 
and letters signed with his then well-known 
initials, STacne] T[heolo^8B] P[rofe8sorl In 
1858 he obtained permission from the holy see 
that his cathedral chapter should be formed ex- 
clusiTely of Benedictme monks. He thus suc- 
ceeded in reviving under the new hierarchy 
one of the most remarkable and distinctive 
features of the pre-reformation hierarchy of 
England. On 29 Sept. 1873 John Cuthbert 
Hedley was consecrated bishop auxiliary, and 
seven years later was his successor in the 
see of Newport and Menevia. Before the 
close of his life Brown was for many years 
the senior member of the English catholic 
episcopate. For forty ^ears together he was 
in a very literal and primitive sense a bishop 
in poverty. Rising all through his long life 
invariably at 5 A.X., he persistently tra- 
velled, preached, wrote, saved, and begged 
for his nock. And with such good effect did 
he spend himself in their interests that, in- 
stead of the nineteen chapels and nineteen 
priests he had found in his huge vicariate of 
the Welsh district, he left in his compara- 
tively much smaller diocese of Newport and 
Menevia fifty-eight churches and sixty-two 
priests. Brown died on 12 April 1880, 
shortly before the completion of his eighty- 
second year, at his resiaence in Bullin^iam, 
Herefordshire. 

[SnoVs NocTology of the English Benedic- 
tines from 1600 to 1883, p. 174; Men of the 
Time, 10th ed., p. 163; Maziere Brady's Epi- 
scopal Succession, pp. 337, 354, 424-6 ; Oliver's 
Ck>uections illustrating the History of the Ca- 
tiiolie Religion, &c., pp. 262, 253 ; The Downside 
Review, No. 1, July 1880, Memoir, pp. 4-16; 
Annual Register for 1880, p. 160; Tablet,! 
17 April 1880, p. 498 ; Weekly Register, 17 April 
1880, pp. 241,246.] C. K. 

BROWN or BROWNE, ULYSSES 
MAXIMILIAN vow (1705-1767), count of 
the holy Roman empire, baron de Camus 
and Mountanv, and field-marshal in the im- 

S^rialist armies, was son of Ulysses, baron 
rown, an Irish colonel of cavalry in the 
Austrian army ennobled for his militarv ser- 
vices by the emperor Charles V, ana was 
bom at Basle on 23 Oct. 1705. He entered 
the imperial service at an early age and dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions. At 
the age of twenty-one he married the young 
Countess Marie Philippine von Martinez, 
daughter of G^rge Adam Martinez, who for 
a short time was imperial vicegerent in the 
kingdom of Naples. Brown's influential con- 
nections, as well as his personal merits, se- 
cured his rapid advancement. At twenty-nine 
he commanded an Austrian infantry regi- 
ment in Italy, and a few years later, on the 



accession of the empress Maria Theresa, he 
was advanced to the rank of field-marshal 
lieutenant and appointed to command in 
Silesia. In the campaigns in Italy in 1743-8 
he g^reatly distinguished himself, particularly 
at the battle of Piacenza, where he com- 
manded the Austrian left, and mainly con- 
tributed to the success of the day. When 
the Austrians moved southward the city of 
Genoa opened its gates to him, and he sub- 
sequently commanded the imperialist troops 
that crossed the Var and entered France, 
establishing their outposts a few miles from 
Toulon. His withdrawal from Genoa was 
considered a masterly operation. After the 
convention of Nizza in 1749 he returned to 
Vienna, and held commands in Transylvania 
and Bohemia. He became a field-marshal 
in 1763. At the outbreak of the seven years* 
war he was in Silesia, and commanded the 
Austrians at the battle of Lobositz. Be- 
lieving a dual command, as proposed by Maria 
Theresa, to be prejudicial to public interests, 
Brown offered to serve under the orders of 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, the empress's fa- 
vourite, in Bohemia, and there, while head- 
ing a bayonet-charge of grenadiers on the 
Prussian line before the walls of Prague, on 
6 May 1757, was struck by a cannon-shot, 
which shattered one of his legs. He was 
carried from the field, and died of his wound 
at Prague on 26 June following, leaving be- 
hind mm the reputation of a consummate 
general and an able and successful nego- 
tiator. His biography was published in Ger- 
man and in French in 1757. 

[Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 
1876), iii. 369-73, the particulars in which are 
taken from Zuverlassige Lebonsbeschreibung von 
U. M. Count von Brown (Leipzig and Frankfort, 
1767) ; Baron O'Cahill's Geschichte der grossten 
Heerfdhrer der neueren Zeit (Rtutadt, 1785), ii. 
264-316. English renders will find compendioas 
notices of Count Brown's military operations in 
Sir E. Gust's Annals of the Wars of t he Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1860-1); Carlyle's Frederick 
the Great.] H. M. C. 

BROWN, WILLIAM (rf. 1814), rear- 
admiral, of an old Leicestershire family, was 
made a lieutenant in the navy in 1788, and 
a commander in 1792, when he came home 
from the Mediterranean in command of the 
Zebra sloop. After sixteen months' unevent- 
ful service on the home station, in command 
of the Kingfisher and Fly sloops, he was 
advanced to post rank on 29 Oct. 1793. In 

1794 he commanded the Venus frigate in the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and in her 
was present at the action of 1 June, but 
without any opportunity of distinction. In 

1795 he commanded the Alcmdne, and, 
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though in feehle health, continued in her on 
the home station and the coast of Portugal 
till Novemher 1797, when he was discharged 



to sick quarters at Lisbon. On his recovery, 
he was in March 1798 appoint^ by Lord St. 



BROWN, WILLIAM (1777-1857), ad- 
miral in the na^y of Buenos Ayres, a native 
of Ireland, accompanied his family to Ame- 
rica in 1786, and, Deing there left destitute 
by the death of his father, obtained employ- 
Vincent to the Defence, of 74 ^uns, and on | ment as cabin-boy on board a merchant ship, 
her being paid off in the followmg January In 1796 he was pressed into an English 
he commissioned the Santa Dorothea. man-of-war, and served for several years in 

In 1805 Brown commanded the Ajax, the navy. Afterwards, having obtained the 
of 74 guns, and in her was present in the | command of an English merchant ship, he 
action off Cape Finisterre on 22 July ; but came, in 1812, to Buenos Ayres, where he 



by bearing up at the critical moment of 
the attack, in order to communicate with 
the admiral, during the prevalence of a fog, 



settled with his family. In 1814 he ac- 
cepted a naval command in the service of 
the republic. He engaged a Spanish flo- 



he weakened the English van, and must be j tilla at the mouth of the Uru^ruay, and he 
considered as to some extent a cause of the fought another and more decisive action off 



unsatisfactory result of the action (James, 
Naval History^ 1860, iii. 361). He after- 



Monte Video, capturing four of the Spanish 
vessels and dispersing the rest. He received 



wards, at the request of Sir Robert Calder, the title of admu-al, and fitted out a privateer, 
left the Ajax in command of the first lieu- \ in which he cruised against the Spaniards in 
tenant, and returned to England in order to the Pacific. His ship was visited by an Eng- 
ffive evidence at Calder*s court-martial [see | lish man-of-war, sent to Antigua, and there 
Ualdeb, Sib Hobebt]. He was thus absent condemned, but was afterwards restored on 
from Trafalgar, where the Ajax was com- ' appeal to the home government. Brown 
manded by Lieutenant Pilfold. Brown was lived in retirement at Buenos Ayres till 
afterwards for some time commissioner of ■ December 1825, when Brazil declared war 
the dockyards at Malta and at Sheemess. against the republic and blockaded the River 
He attained his flag rank in 1812, and in Hate. On 4 Feb. 1826 Brown attacked the 
June 1813 was appointed commander-in- enemy of more than four times his material 
chief at Jamaica, where he died, 20 Sept. force, and drove them eight leagues down 
1814, after an illness of five days. He mar- the coast. In February 1827 Brown engaged 
ried a daughter of Mr. John Travers, a and almost totally destroyed a squadron of 
director of tlie East India Company, by nineteen small vessels at the mouth of the 
whom he had several children. , Uruguay. On 9 April he put to sea with a 

rO'Byme's Nav. Biog. Diet, under * Charles ' f'^ "^"gs, and was at once brought to action 
Foreman Brown * and * AViUiam CheselJen oj a superior force of the enemy. Some of 
Browne;' Offieial Correspondence in the Public the brigs seem to have got back without 
Record Office.] J. K. L. I much loss : Brown, though badly wounded, 

Ti Tk »- succeeded in running one ashore and setting 

BROWN, WILLIAM, D.D. (1 i 66- fire to her ; the other was reduced to a wreck 
1835), historical writer, was bom in 176(3. and captured. The loss obliged the republic 
He was licensed by the presbytery of Stir- ' to enter on negotiations which resulted in a 




ster for forty-three vears. In 1 1 97 he mamed up the blockade of Monte Video, notwith- 

Margaret Moffat, by whom he had three standing an order from the English commo- 

children. He received the degree of D.D. dore to throw up his command. In 1S45, 

from the university of Aberdeen m 1810, and ^hen the English and French squadrons 

died on 21 Sept. 1835. He was the author of ^ere directed to intervene and restore peace 

the * Antiquities of the Jews* (L>nd ed. 1826, to the river, their first step waa to take pos- 

2 vols.\ and ^^T^^te the * Account of the Pa- session of Brown's ships, thus reducing him 

rish of Eskdalemuir • in the * Statistical Ac- tocompulsorv inactivity. He had no further 

ct^unt of Scotland.' His work on the Jews service, but passed the rest of his life on his 

enters with great detail into their customs small estate m the neighbourhood of Buenos 

and rt^liffious ceremonials, but barely touches Avres. He died on 3 May 1867. A power- 

upon their pohtical history or ethnical ful ironclad, named the Almirante Brown, 

peculiarities. still keeps his memory living in the navy of 

[Hew Scott s Fasti Ecdeaiie Scoticanie, vol. i. the Argentine republfc. 

part ii. 6W; Gent. Mag. new eeriee, iv. 554; [Mulhairs English in Soath America, p. 144 
Chambers's Historical Newspaper.] N. G. | (with a portrait) ; Drake's Diet of American 
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Biography ; Memoirs of Greneral Miller (1829) ; 
Armitage's History of Brazil, vol. i. ; Chevalier 
de Saiiit-Roberts*8 Le G6n6ral Roeas et la Ques- 
tion de la Plata (1848, 8to), p. 41 ; Mallalieu's 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and Affiiirs in the 
River Plate (1844, 8vo), p. 27.] J. K. L. 

BROWN, Sib WILLIAM (1784- 
1864), benefactor to Liverpool, eldest son of j 
Alexander Brown of Ballymena, county An- | 
trim, and Grace, daughter of John Davison . 
of Drumnasole, was oom at Ballymena on 
30 May 1784. At twelve years of age he was , 
placed under the care of the Rev. J. Bradley 
at Oatterick, Yorkshire, whence in 1800 he 
returned to Ireland. Soon afterwards he 
sailed with his father and mother for the 
United States of America, and at Baltimore, 
where his father continued the linen trade in 
which he had been engaged in Ireland, re- 
ceived in the counting-nouse his commercial 
education. In a few years the house at Bal- 
timore became the firm of Alexander Brown 
& Sons, consisting of the father and his sons, 
William, John, (Jeorge, and James. In 1809 
William returned to the United Kingdom, 
established a branch of the firm in Liverpool, 
and they shortly afterwards abandoned the 
exclusive linen business and became general 
merchants. The transactions of the firm soon 
extended so as to req^uire further branches. 
James established himself at New York 
and John at Philadelphia, and on the death 
of their father the business, then the most 
extensive in the American trade, was con- 
tinued by the four brothers, George remain- 
ing in Baltimore. The disastrous aspect of 
i^irs in 1839 induced the brothers George 
and John, who had by this time realised 
ample fortunes, to retire from the firm, 
leaving William the eldest and James the 
youngest to continue the concern. They 
now became bankers in the sense of conduct- 
ing transmissions of money on public account 
between the two hemispheres, and in this 
pursuit and the business of merchants they 
acquired immense wealth. In 1825 William 
took an active part in the agitation for the 
reform in the management of the Liver- 

E)ol docks. He was elected an alderman of 
iverpool in 1831, and held that office imtil 
1 888. He was the unsuccessful Anti-Comlaw 
League candidate for South Lancashire in 
1844. He was, however, returned in 1846, and 
continued to represent South Lancashire until 
23 April 1869. He was the founder of the 
firm of Brown, Shipley, & Co., Liverpool and 
London merchants, and at one time was the 
chairman of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
His name is probably best known by the mu- 
iiifioent|nft which he bestowed on his adopted 
town. He erected the Free Public Library 



and Derby Museimi at Liverpool, which was 
opened on 8 Oct. 1860, at a cost to himself of 
40,000/., the corporation providing the site and 
foundation and furnishing the building. At 
the inauguration of the volunteer movement 
in 1859 he raised and equipped at his own ex- 

?en8e a corps of artillery, which ranked as the 
8t brigade of Lancashire artillery volun- 
teers. He was created a baronet on 24 Jan. 

1863, and in the same year he served as sheriff 
for the county of Lancashire. He did not, 
however, live long to enjoy his honours, as he 
died at Richmond Hill, Liverpool, on 3 March 

1864. He was always an advocate of free 
trade, and particularly favoured the idea of a 
decimal currency. Oh the proving of his will 
on 21 May 1864 the personalty was sworn 
under 900,000/. 

He married, on 1 Jan. 1810, Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Gibson of Ballymena; she 
died on 5 Marcli 1858. The eldest son, Alex- 
ander Brown, having died on 8 Oct. 1849, 
the grandson, Lieutenant-colonel William 
Richmond Brown, succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1864. Sir W. Brown was the author of 
a pamphlet entitled * Decimal Coinage. A 
Letter from W. Brown, Esq., M.P., to t rancis 
Shaud, Esq., Chairman of the Liverpool 
Chamber oi Commerce,* 1854. 

[Gent. Mag. xvi. 667-8 (1864) ; Illustrated 
London News, xix. 70 (1851), with portrait; 
H. K. Fox Bourne's English Merchants (1866)» 
ii. 299-301, 306-20.] G. C. B. 

BROWN, WILLLVM LAURENCE 
(1755-1830), theological writer, was bom at 
Utrecht in Ilolland, where his father was 
minister of the English church, 7 Jan. 1756. 
His father having been appointed professor 
of ecclesiastical history at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, the son studied at the university ; 
but afterwards he proceeded to Utrecht, 
where, after completing his theological 
studies, he was in 1778 ordained minister of 
the English church. He obtained in 1783 
the Stolpian prize at Leyden for an essay on 
the origm of evil, and various prizes from the 
Teylerian Society at Haarlem, the subject of 
one being ^ On the natural Equality of Man.' 
In 1784 the university of St. Andrews con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. In 1788 he 
was appointed professor of moral philosophy 
and ecclesiastical history at Utrecht, and two 
years after he became rector of the university, 
hereafter there was added to his duties the 
professorship of the law of nature. 

Driven from Holland in 1796 by the 
French invasion, Bro^vn with his wife and 
five children crossed the Channel in mid 
winter in an open boat, and after a stormy 
passage landed at London. The magistrates 
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of Aberdeen appointed him to the chair of 
divinity in Marischal CoUe^ on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. George Campbell^ and in 17SN3 he 
also succeeded Campbell as principal of the 
university. 

lirown soon became a conspicuous and 
influential member of the general assembly, 
sympathising mainly with the reforming 
party in the church. lie made several 
contributions to literature after his arrival 
in Scotland, the most important being ' An 
Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator/ 
written in response to the oner of valuable 
prizes by the trustees of the late Mr. Burnett 
of Dens, Aberdeen, 2 vols. 8vo, 1816. Bro wn*s 
essay obtained the first prize, amounting to 
1,250/., the second being awarded to the liev. 
John Bird Sumner, aiterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. Another elaborate work 
was entitled * A Comparative View of Chris- 
tianity, and of the ether forms of religion 
which have existed, and still exist, in the 
world, particularly with regard to their moral 
tendency,* 2 vols. 8vo, 1826. He died 11 May 
1830. 

* Brown's works were written from the 
point of view of the time, and were marked 
Dy considerable ability ; but the standpoint 
01 discussion has altered so completely that 
now they have little more than an antiquarian 
interest. 

[Catalogue of the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
burgh ; How Scott's Fo^ti, iii. 475 ; R. Cham- 
bers's Eminent f^cotsmen.] W. G. B. 

BROWNBILL, THOMAS ROBSON. 

[See lloBsoN.] 

BROWNE. [See also Biioux and 
Brown.] 

BROWNE, ALEXANDER (/. 1660), 
miniature painter, engraver, and printseller, 
who livod in tlu» reign of Charles II, painted 
the portrait of that monarch and that of the 
Prince of ( )range. In 1675 he published * Ars 
Pictoria, or an Academy treating of Drawing, 
Painting, Limning, and Etching,' foL, Lon- 
<lon. The designs art* after foreign artists, 
and chiefly copitnl from l^loemart's drawMng- 
l)o()k. Mr. J. Chaloner Smith, in his * Cata- 
logue of Hritish ^fezzotint Portraits,' enu- 
nieratrs torty-four plates after A. van Dyck 
and Sir Pot or Lely, which were published 
by Hrowno 'at the blew balcony in Little 
Queen Stri'et,' but do not In'ar any engniver's 
nnnie. It has he(»n conjeoturtHl, but on in- 
milHeient grounds, that these may bethe work 
of Hrownn hiniself. 

1 U<Mlj(nivr'M Dictiimary of Artists, 1878.] 

L.F. 



BROWNE, Sir ANTHONY (rf. 1648), 
politician, only son of Sir Anthony Browne, 
standard-bearer of England and constable 
of Calais, and of his wile Lady Lucy Nevill, 
daughter and coheiress of Jolm Nevill, mar^ 
quis Montacute, and niece of Richard, earl of 
Warwick, was knighted in 1623 after the suc- 
cessful siege of Morlaix. In 1 624 he was made 
esquire of the body to Kin^ Henry VUI, and 
from that time until the death of Henry he 
became more and more the friend of his sove- 
reign. In 1626 he was created lieutenant 
of the Isle of Man during the minority of 
Edward, earl of Derby. In 1628, and again 
in 1533, Browne was sent into France; on 
the first occasion to invest Francis I with 
the order of the Garter, and on the second to 
attend that king to Nice for the conference 
with the pope respecting the divorce of 
Henry VIII and Catherine of Arragon. In 
1539 Browne was made master of the horse, 
and in 1540 he was created a knight of the 
Garter. 

Battle Abbey was granted to Browne in 
1538 ; he occupied the abbot's lodging, and 
razed to the ground the church, the cloisters, 
and the chapter-house. At the same time 
he received tne priory of St. Maiy Overy in 
Southwark, and the house which he built 
there was for generations the London re- 
sidence of his descendants the Viscounts 
Montague. The manors of Godstow, of 
Send m Sussex, and of Brede, which in- 
cluded a considerable part of the town of 
Hastings, were also granted to Browne; and 
in 1543, on the death of his half-brother, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, K.G., earl of South- 
ampton, he inherited the Cistercian abbey 
of Waverley, the monasteries of Bayham 
near Lamberhurst and of Calceto near 
Arundel, the priory of Easeboume, and the 
estate of Cowdray, both close to Midhurst. 
Part of the magnificent mansion of Cow- 
dray had already been built by the Earl of 
Southampton, but much was added to it by 
Browne. 

In 1540 Browne was sent to the court ot 
John of Cleves to act as proxy at the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII with Anne of Cleves. 
In 1543 he accompanied the Duke of Norfolk 
in an expedition against the Scots, and in 
the following vear, as master of the horse, 
he attended fienry VIII at the siege of 
Boulogne. In 1545 he was made justice 
in eyre of all the king's forests north of the 
Trent, and in the same year he was consti- 
tuted standard-bearer to Henry VIII as his 
father had been to Henry VH. During the 
last illness of Henry VIH Browne, with 
* good courage and conscience,' undertook to 
tell the king of his approaching end. Henry 
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appointed him ^niardian to Prince Edward 
and to Princess Elizabeth, made him one of 
his executors, and left him a legacy of 300/. 
On the king's death Browne went to Hert- 
ford in order to tell the news to the young 
prince; and when Edward VI made his 
public entry into London, Browne, as master 
of the horse, rode next to him. But Browne 
survived Henry VIII only one year. On 
6 May 1548 he died at a house which he 
had built at Byfleet in Surrey. He was 
buried with great pomp at Battle, under a 
splendid altar^tomb which he had himself 
prepared. 

Browne was twice married. His first 
wife, whose effigy lies on the tomb at 
Battle beside his own, was Alys, daughter 
of Sir John Gage, E.G., constable of the 
Tower. By her he had seven sons and three 
daughters; the eldest son, Anthony, suc- 
ceeded to his father's estates, and was created 
in 1554 Viscount Montage. Browne's se- 
cond wife was Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
daughter of Gerald, ninth earl of Ejldare, 
and better known as Hhe fair Geraldine.' 
At the time of this marriage Browne was 
sixty, and the bride only fifteen years of age. 
Her two sons died in infancy. After tne 
death of Browne his young widow married 
Sir Edward Clinton, first earl of Lincoln, 
and was buried with him in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. 

, [Collins 8 Peerage ; Baronagium Genealogi- 
earn, 1732; Sussex Archsological Collections; 
DaUawa/s History of Sussex.] J. A. E. R. 

BROWNE, ANTHONY (1510 P-15C7), 
judge, son of Sir Wistan Browne of Abbes- 
roding and Lan^nhoo in Essex, knight, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Mordaunt 
of Turvey in Bedfordshire, was bom in Essex 
about 1510 and studied at Oxford, but left 
the university without taking any degree 
and entered at the Middle Temple, where he 
was appointed reader in the autumn of 1553, 
but did not read until Lent of the following 
year. In 1553 (28 June) he purchased of 
the Lady Anne of Cleves the reversion of 
the manor of Costedhall near Brentwood 
in Essex, which had formerly belonged to 
Thomas Cromwell. Being one of the mag- 
nates of Essex, he was commissioned with 
Lord Kich and others in 1554 to enforce the 
Statute of Heretics (2 & 3 Ph. & M. c. 0) 
against the puritans in that part of the 
country. He would seem to have been a 
person of no fixed religious opinions, at least 
if the evidence of Watts, a protestant, burned 
at Chelmsford in 1555, is to be credited. The 
story which is told both by Foxe and Strype 
ig to the effect that Watts being asked by 



Browne whence he got his religious views, 
replied * Even of you, sir ; you tau^t it me, 
and none more than you. For in King Ed- 
ward's days in open sessions you spoke against 
this religion now used — no preacher more. 
You then said the mass was abominable and 
all their trumpery besides, wishing and ear- 
nestly exhorting that none should believe 
therein, and that our belief should be only 
in Christ ; and you then said that whosoever 
should bring in any strange nation to rule 
here it were treason and not to be suffered.' 
The same year Browne was active in bringing 
one William Hunter to the stake at Brent- 
wood ; and in the following year he received 
the thanks of the privy council ' for his dili- 
gent proceedings against ' one George Eagles, 
alias Trudge-over-the-world, whom he had 
executed as a traitor, and was authorised * to 
distribute his head and quarters according to 
his and his collea^es' former determination, 
and to proceed with his accomplices accord- 
ing to tne qualities of their offences.' This 
Eagles was a tailor and itinerant preacher, 
who was convicted of treason for holding 
religious meetings, and hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The earliest mention of Browne 
in the reports is under date Michaelmas term 
1554, when he argued an important case in 
the common pleas. In 1555 (16 Oct. J he 
took the degrees of serjeant-at-law and King 
and queen's Serjeant together. In 1558 
(5 Oct.) he was appointed chief justice of 
the common bench, and at once had an op- 
portunity of showing that he was capable of 
maintaining the prerogatives of that office 
with due tenacity. The office of exigenter 
of London and other counties having become 
vacant during the lifetime of Browne's pre- 
decessor, Sir K. Brooke, the queen, by letters 
patent of the same date as Browne's appoint- 
ment, granted the office to a noininee of her 
own, one Coleshill. Browne refusing to ad- 
mit Coleshill, and admitting his own nephew 
Scro^gs, Elizabeth (who had acceded in the 
intenni) in Michaelmas term 1559 directed 
the lord-keeper, Nicholas Bacon, to examine 
Coleshill's case. In the result the judges of 
the queen's bench were assembled, and unani- 
mously decided that the action of Mary in 
granting the office was illegal, the right to 
do so being an integral part of the prerog^a- 
tive of the chief justice, and that, therefore, 
the title of Coleshill was null and void. 
Browne's patent had at first been renewed 
on Elizabeth's accession, but in consequence 
of his energetic conduct in enforcing the 
laws against heresy it was deemed advisable 
to degrade him, and accordingly (22 Jan.) 
Dyer was made chief justice and Browne re- 
duced to the level of a puisne judge. In 
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1564 it is said tliat the queen ofTered the 
office of clerk of Ihe hanaper to Browne, and 
that be refused it. In 1600 he wus knighted i 
by the queen at the Parliament House. He 
died on 16 Afay 1667 at his house in Essex. 
His wife, Jonn, only daughter of W.Faring- 
ton, died inthesameyeor, Browneisoreditwl 
bv Doleman with having furnished Mon^n 
l^ilipps with the legal authorities cited in 
his treatise in support of the title of the 
Queen of Scots to the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne, of which the bisliop of Ross 
(John Leslie) made considerable use in his 
work on the same subject. On the strength 
of this somewhat doubtful connection with 
literature, Wood iiccorded him a niche in 
the ' Alliens Oxonienses.' Plowden speaks 
in very high terms of his legal learning and 
eloquence, quoting some barbarous elegiacs 
to the like effect. 



Esse*, i. 1 18, 120 ; foss'a Live-s of the Judges ; 
Strype's Memorials (fol.), ii. {pt. ii.) 509, iii. 
(pt. 1.) 51, 198, 265, 340, {pt. ii.) 40O; Namv- 
tiTM of the BeformatioD (Csniden Socioty), 212. 
237; Faia's Martyrs (ed. 169*), iii. 157-9, 223, 
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BROWNE, ANTHONY, first Viscount 
MoHTiaUB (ir)26-lo9i), was the eldest son of 
Sir Anthony Bnra-tie (d, 1548) [q. v.] and 
Alys his wife, daughter of Sir John Gage. He 
succeeded his father in 1548, inheriting with 
Otherpropertylheestatesof Battle Abbey and 
Cowdray in Sussex. Like his father he was a 
Btannch Itoman catliolic.yet his loyalty to the 
crown was above suspicion, and he enjoyed the 
confidenct^ and fovour alike of Edward VI, 
Mary,and Elizabeth. He wan knighted (with 
forty otiier gentlemen) at the coronation of 
K(l ward VI, and although he was sent to the 
Fleet in 1651 for hearing mass his imprison- 
ment did not last long, v>t in I66S he eutei^ 
tuined the king in sumptuous style at Cow- 
dray House. Ill the following year his wife, 
Ididy Jane, daughter of Robert liatclifF, earl 
(if Sussex, died in giving birth to a son. He 
aflerwards married Magdalen, a daughter of 
William, lord Dacre of Graystock and Gyles- 
land, and by tier had five sons anil three 
•laughters. In 1664, on the occasion of .Mar}-'s 
marriage with Philipof^pain, he was created 
a viscount, and chose the title of Montague, 
probably because his grandmother. Lady Lucy, 
hadbeen daughter and coheiress of JohnNeviU, 
marquis Mont«cuIe. In the same year he was 
mode master of the horse, and was sent to 
Rome on an embassy with Thirlby, bishop of 
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Ely, and Sir Edward Come (the three am- 
bassadors representing the three estates of the 
realm), to treat with the pope concerning the 
reconciliation of the church of England to the 
papal see. In 1555 he was made a member 
of the privy council and a knight of the Gartor, 
and in 1557 he acted aa lieutenant-general of 
the English forces at thesiege of St. Quentin 
in Ficardy. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Montague 
lost his seat in the privy council, and he 
boldly expressed his dissent in the House 
of Lords from the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity. Nevertheless he was employed 
two years afterwards, in 1661, on a special 
mission to the court of Spain, as one whom 
the queen ' highly esteemed for his great pru- 
dence and wisdom, though earnestly devoted 
to the Komish religion.' In 1662 he made a 
forcible and courageous speech in the House 
of Lords against the act entitled ' for the as- 
surance of the queen's roval power over all 
estates and subjects within her dominions,' 
by which all persons were bound to take the 
oath of supremacj' if required to do so by a 
bishop or by commissioners, incurring the 
penalties of pnemunire for refusing to take 
It, and of hi^ treason if the refusal was per- 
sisted in, Montagueopposed the measure, not 
only on the ground that the queen's Koman 
catholic subjects were peaceably and loyally 
disposed, but also aa being in itself ' a thing 
unjust and repugnant, to the natural liberty 
of men's understanding ... for what man is 
there so without courage and stomach, or void 
of all honour, that ci 
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Queen of Scots in 1587, and in 1588, when the 

Jueen reviewed her army at Tilbury Fort, 
lontague was the first to appear on the 
ground, leadinga troop of two hundred horse- 
men, and accompanied by his son and grand- 
son. Three years after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in August 1691 the queen 
paid a visit to Cowdray, where she was most 
magnificently entertained for nearly a week. 
In October of the following year Montiague 
died, and was buried in Midhurst Church. 
A splendid table tomb of marble and alabas- 
ter, surmounted by a kneeling figure of him- 
self and recumbent effigies of his two wives, 

been removed to Easeboume Church, close to 
the entrance of Cowdray Park. 

[BnniBt'B History of the Refarmation (Pocork's 
edition), Tots. ii. iii. and t. ; Hallam'a Constitn- 
tianal Hist.!. 116,117, 163; NichoU'*] 
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of Ooeen Elizabeth, vol. iii. ; Mrs. Ronndell*8 to 1795, from 1797 to 1799, and from 1801 

History of Cowdray, ch. iv.] W. R. W. S. to 1805). 

Browne was made king's counsel in 1795, 

BROWNE, ARTHUR (1766 P-1805), an became irrime serjeant in 1802, and in 1808 
Irish lawyer, bom about 1766, was the son was admitted a bencher of the Society of the 
of Marmaduke Browne, rector of Trinity King's Inns, Dublin. Browne was the last 
Church, NewDort, Rhode Island, who in 1764 to hold the office of prime serjeant. He 
was appointea one of the original fellows of died on Saturday morning, 8 June 1805, in 
Rhode Island College, known from 1804 as Clare Street, Dublin. He was twice married,. 
Brown University. His grandfather, the and had by his first wife a daughter, and a 
Rev. Arthur Browne, bom at Drogheda 1699, family by his second wife, who, with five 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, be- children, survived him. 
cominff B.A. 1726 and M.A. 1729. In 1729 When a college corps of yeomanry was 
he emigrated, at Berkeley's persuasion, to formed on the appearance of the French in 
Rhode Island, and was for six years the Bantry Bav in December 1796, Browne was 
minister of King's Chapel, Providence, and in unanimously elected to the command. In 
1736 he became episcopal minister at Ports- 1787 he defended the church of Ireland in 
mouth, New Hampshire, and died 10 June spite of much abuse, and was a conscientious 
1773. Arthur Browne, the grandson, was supporter of the union. Browne published, 
educated at a school established in Newport in imitation of Montaigne, two volumes of 
by Dr. Berkeley. His father died from the 'Miscellaneous Sketches, or Hints for Essays,' 
privations of the voyage almost immediately 8vo, London, 1798, the first of which was in- 
after his return to Rnode Island from Ireland, scribed * to his daughter, M. T. B. ; ' the second 
w^hither he had repaired in order to enter * to the memory of Marianne,' his first wife. 
bis son at Trinity College, Dublin. Arthur Browne also published, as a study in fancy 
Browne had previously been entered at Har- and philologj', * Hussen O Dil. lieauty and 




ceeded M. A. 1779, and was called to the of Limerick have been violated ? ' 8vo, Dub- 
bar of Ireland. He graduated LL.B. (1780) lin, 1788, a defence of the legislature against 
and LL.D. (1784), and in 1784 became an the calumnies with which it had been as- 
advocate in the courts of delegates, preroga- sailed during the session preceding its pub- 
tive, admiralty, and consistory, and for a long lication. 

time held the vicar-generalship of the diocese [Dublin University Calendar, 1833 ; Catalogue 

of Kildare. He served as junior proctor of of Dublin Graduates, 1869 ; Smyth's Chronicle 

the university in 1784, and as senior proctor of the Law Officers of Ireland, 1839 ; Members of 

— having become a senior fellow in 1795 — Parliament: Parliaments of Ireland, 1569-1800, 

from 1801 to the time of his death. In 1783 1877; Records of the State of Rhode Island, 

he was returned to the Irish House of Com- 1866-66; Faulkner's Dublin Journal, 11 and 

mons as member for the university of Dublin, J3 June 1805 ; Walker's Hibernian Ma^ne, 

which he continued to represent inthreepar- October 1805; Monthly Antholo^. 1806 ; Ripley 

liaments until 1800. Li 1785 Browne became ??f v?T p r!!^"" Cyclopaedia, 1873-78 ; 

AMM^^AAvo ujav M. xv^. M^^±»^^^x^J ^ ^s^ « Duykinck^s Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 

regius professor of civil and canon laws, and jg« i j r A H G 

afterwards published ' A Compendious View 

of the CivU Law/ &c. (1798), and / A Com- BROWNE, DAVID (Jl. 1638), a learned 

pendious View of the Ecclesiastical Law, Scotchman, is known only by indications in 

being the Substance of a Course of Lectures his curious books on calligraphy. His first 

read in the University of Dublin/ &c., 8vo, work was 'The New Invention, intituled Cal- 

Dublin, 1799, &c. A second edition, * with ligranhia or the Art of Fair Writing . . . by 

great additions,' was published as * A Com- His Majesties Scribe, Master David Browne. 

Dendious View of the Ecclesiastical Law of Sainct Andrewes, 1622,' 12mo. It gives a copy 

Ireland/ &c., 8vo, Dublin, 1803 ; and a ' first of King James's letter panting the author 

American edition from the second London < the only licence and priviledge . . . under 

edition, with great additions,' waspublished paine of 1000 pounds monie to be paid bv the 

as ' A Conipendious View of the Civil Law, contraveners. It is dedicated to the Ifing, 

and of the Law of the Admiralty,' &c., 2 vols, whose ' scribe ' he calls himself. Its 270 pages 

8vo, New York, 1840. In aadition to his comprise ar^ments and instructions full of 

chair of law Browne thrice held the re^us heavy leammg, wise saws, puerile illustra- 

profeflaorahip of Ghreek at Dublin (from 1792 tions, and the most common matters having 
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reference to writing. King James, when at 
Holyrood House, appears to have seen and ap- 
proved of his wonderful exercises, illustrated 
by certain * rare practices of a disciple,' a child 
only nine years old. His book gives spaces 
here and there to be filled up by his clerks for 
the various pupils or purchasers, but existing 
copies are witnout these necessair illustra- 
tions of the art. His second wort, entitled 
' The Introduction to the true understanding 
of the whole arte of expedition in teaching 
to write . . . Anno Dom. 1638,* 8vo, is more 
extraordinary than the other, as on the title- 
page he claims to teach his art in six hours, 
parades his own excellence beyond all others, 
and asserts that ' a Scotishman is more in- 
genious than one of another nation ; * yet the 
book itself has little to do with calligraphy, 
and teaches nothing. There is one plate at 
the end of the book, a specimen of * The new, 
swift, current, or speedy Italian \\T:itting,' 
very inferior in style and execution to the 
handiwork of other penmen of the century. 
At the time this book was published the 
author taught his art. at * the Cat and Fiddle 
in Meet Street,' where * Mary Stewart and 
her daughters also instructed young, noble, 
and gentlewomen in good manners,languages,' 
&c., Dy his direction. He afterwards removed 
to a country-house at Kemmington («c),near 
the Newington Butts. The dates of his birth 
and death are not known. 

[Browne's Works ; Massey's Origin of Letters.] 

J. W.-G. 

BROWNE, ED WARD (1 644-1708), phy- 
sician, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Rrowne of Norwich [q. v.], and was born in 
that city in 1644. He was educated at the 
Norwich grammar school and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated M.B. at Cam- 
bridge 1663, and then returned to Norwich. 
A journal oif this period of his life is extant, 
and gives an amusing picture of his diversions 
and occupations, and of life in Norvv'ich. 
Browne often went to dances at the duke's 
palace, admired the gems preserved there, 
and learnt to play ombre from the duke's 
brother. He dissected nearly every dav, 
sometimes a dog, sometimes a monkey, a call* s 
leg, a turkey's heart. He studied botany, 
read medicine and literature and theology 
in his father's library, and saw at least one 
patient. * 16 Feb. Mrs. Anne Ward gave me 
my first fee, ten shillings.' A week aft^r this 
important event Ikowne went to London. 
He attended the lectures of Dr. Teme, phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, whose 
daughter Henrietta he married in 1672. His 
notes of Dr. Teme's lectures exist in manu- 
flcript in the British Museum. When the 



lectures were ended, Browne returned to Nor- 
wich, and soon after started on his travels. 
He went to Italy and came home through 
France, and it is by his description of this and 
of several subsequent journeys that he is best 
known. In 1668 he sailed to Rotterdam from 
Yarmouth and went to Leyden, Amsterdam, 
and Utrecht, visiting museums, libraries, and 
churches, attending lectures, and conversing 
with the learned. He went on to Antwerp, 
and ended his journey at Cologne on 10 Oct. 
1668. His next journey was to V ienna, where 
he made friends with the imperial librarian 
Lambecius, and enjoyed many excursions and 
much learned conversation. He seems to 
have studied Greek colloquially, and brought 
back letters from a learned Greek in his own 
tongue to Dr. Pearson, the bishop of Chester, 
and to Dr. Barrow, the master of Trinity. 
From Vienna Browne made three long jour- 
neys, one to the mines of Hungary, one into 
Thessaly, and one into Styria and Carinthia. 
Wherever he went he observed all objects 
natural and historical, as well as everything 
bearing on his profession. He sketched in a 
stiff manner, and some of his drawings are 
preserved (British Museum). At Buda he 
came into the oriental world, and at Larissa 
he saw the Grand Seigneur. Here he studied 
Greek remains, and followed in imagination 
the practice of Hippocrates. He returned to 
England in 1669, out made one more tour in 
1673 in company with Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, and Lord Peterborough. 
He visited Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Liege, 
Louvain, Ghent, Bruges, and other towns of 
the Low Countries, and saw all that was to 
be seen. He published in London in 1673 a 
small quarto volume called * A Brief Account 
of some Travels in Hungaria, Styria, Bulga- 
ria, Thessaly, Austria, Serbia, Carynthia, Car- 
niola, and Friuli ; ' another volume appeared 
in 1677, and in 1685 a collection of all his 
travels in one volume folio. It contains some 
small alterat ions and some additions. In 1672 
he published in 12mo a translation of a * His- 
torv' of the Cossacks,' and he wrote the lives 
of Themistocles and Sertorius in Dryden's 
* Plutarch,' i)ublished in 1700. 

In 1667 Bro>\Tie had been elected F.R.S., 
and in 1675 was admitted a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. He lived in Salisbury 
Court, Heet Street (College of Physicians 
Lists), and became physician to the king. He 
was elected physician to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital 7 Sept. 1682 (MS. Journal, St Barth. 
Hosp.) ; was treasurer of the College of 
! Physicians 1694-1704, and president 1704- 
1708. He had a large practice, and enjoyed 
the friendship of man^ men in power. A 
Grub Street writer attributes part of his good 
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fortune to the favour of one of Charles Il's 
mistresses ; but the statement has no founda- 
tion in fieu;t. Browne's professional success 
was due to his general capacity and interest- 
ing conversation. His note-books show that 
be laboured hard at his profession, and that 
through good introductions he early became 
known to many physicians^ surgeons, and 
apothecaries. Iji I6td he had already met in 
consultation thirteen physicians and ten sur- 
geons (Sioane MS, 1895). A ^reat many let- 
ters and notes in his handwriting are to be 
found among the Sloane MSS. Amongst them 
is the earliest known copy of the * Pharmaco- 
poeia' of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. It is 
«Uited 1670, and some of its prescriptions were 
the subject of correspondence between Browne 
and his father. Browne died at Northileet, 
Kent (MuNK, Coll. ofPhys, i. 376), on 28 Aug. 
1 708, andleft a son Thomas (1672-1710) [q.v.] 
And a daughter. He is biuried at Northneet. 
Browne's travels are spoken of by Dr. John- 
son with small respect, and their style cannot 
be commended. The best that can be said of 
them is that they contain many interesting 
facts, and that their information is exact. 
They may be read with pleasure if viewed 
as a table of contents of the mind of a well- 
read Englishman of King Charles II's days. 
Browne had read a good deal of Greek as 
well as of Latin, the fathers as well as the 
classical authors. He was also well versed 
in new books ; he had read Ashmole's * Or- 
der of the Garter,' La Martini^re's * Arctic 
Travels,* and did not even despise the last 
new novel, but quotes the Duchess of New- 
■castle's *New Blazing World' {Travels^ ed. 
1685, pp. 97, 99, 123) in the year of its pub- 
lication. He loved his father, and inherited 
his tastes, and, if practice had not engrossed 
too much of his time, might have written 
books as pood as the* Vulgar Errors' or 
the * Hydriotaphia.' Deeper meditations like 
those of the * Keligio Medici ' were probably 
foreign to his nature. In a taste for every 
kind of information, in regard for his pro- 
fession, in warm family affections, and in up- 
right principles and conduct, he resembled 
his father ; but the deeper strain of thought 
which is to be found in Sir Thomas Browne 
is nowhere to be traced in the writings of his 
eldest son. 

[Sloane MSS. in British Museum, 1895-7; 
Wilkins's Works of Sir Thomas Browne ; Munk's 
Coll. of Phys. 1878 ; Works.] N. M. 

BROWNE, EDWARD (d. 1730), an 
eminent quaker, son of James Browne of 
Cork, was a native of that city. He was 
long an inhabitant of Sunderland, where he 
:■ ]|]g^ppf0||t|0e0}|ipiuid afterwards rose 



to considerable opulence. In 1727 he built 
himself a commodious mansion, with several 
other dwelling-houses adjoining, intended for 
the residences of the captains of his ships and 
other persons in his employment. The man- 
sion-house afterwards became the custom- 
house for the port of Sunderland. Browne 
died at Cork 27 Aug. 1 730. * Some Account of 
Edward Browne of Sunderland, with copies 
of manuscripts respecting him,* was printed 
for private circulation at Sunderland, 1821, 
12mo, and reprinted for sale London, 1842, 
12mo. 

[Joseph Smith's Cat. of Friends' Books, i. 329 ; 
Richardson's Local Historian's Table Book (Hist. 
Div.), i. 329.] T. C. 

BROWNE, FELICIA DOROTHEA. 
[See Hehans.] 

BROWNE, GEORGE, D.D. (d. 1560), 
archbishop of Dublin, the chief instrument 
of Henry \in in the Irish reformation, was 
originally a friar, and first emerges into 
notice in 1534, when, as provincial of the 
whole order of Austin Friars, he w^as em- 
ployed, in conjunction with Hilsey, the pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans, to minister the 
oath of succession to all the friars of London 
and the south of England (Dixon, Hist, of 
the Church of England, i. 214). He is said 
to have recommended himself to the king by 
advising the poor, who were beginning to 
feel the distress caused by the religious re- 
volution, to make their applications solely to 
Christ. Within a year he was nominated to 
the see of Dublin, vacant by the murder of 
Arclibishop Allen in the rising of Kildare 
in 1534 ; but it was not until another year 
had elapsed that he arrived in Ireland on 
July 1530 (Hamilton, Cal. of State Pa- 
pers for Ireland y p. 21 ; the life of Browne in 
the Harleian Misc. vol. v. places his arrival 
in Decembtjr 1535). The Irish parliament, 
which had been sitting for two months, ac- 
cepted all the principal acts by which Eng- 
land had declared herself independent of 
Rome. The only opposition to these sweep- 
ing measures was olFered by the clerg}-, 
who claimed the power of voting in their 
own house upon bills which had passed the 
Irish commons, and carried this obstructive 
policy so fur, under tlie leadership of their 
primate Cromer, the archbishop of Armagh, 
that it was found necessarv to deprive them 
of their privilege (DixoN, li. 179). A speech 
made by Browne on this occasion, declar- 
ing his vote for the king as supreme head of 
the Irish church, has been preserved {Harl, 
Misc. v. 559) ; and it was through him, 
as he boasted, that a separate act was passed 
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granting the first-fruits of all abbeys to the 
King, thus paving the way for the suppression 
of the Irish monasteries, which quickly fol- 
lowed. By these enactments the English 
reformation ready made was flung in a mass 
into the midst of a semi-barbarous and de- 
caying country. Browne held a commission 
from Thomas Cromwell, the minister and 
vicegerent of Henry, to further * the king's 
advantage ; ' and in this cause he laboured 
with diligence, journeying into various parts, 
preaching, publishing the royal articles and 
injunctions, and collecting the first-fruits and 
twentieths of the spiritualties which had 
been decreed to the Jking. He put forth a 
form of bidding bedes, or prayers, which is 
the earliest document in wliich the church 
of Ireland is conjoined with the church of 
England under royal supremacy {Cal. of State 
Papers y ii. 604 ; Collier, EccL Hist. Records, 
No. 40). Browne encountered not only the 
open hostility of many of his brethren, and 
especially of Staples, the bishop of Meath, 
but the aetractions and suspicions of the rest 
of the Irish council. The lord-deputy Grey 
was his enemy, and treated him with con- 
tempt, calling him a ' polshom friar,' and on 
one occasion putting him in prison. The 
king entertained the complaints that were 
sent to England against him of arrogance and 
inefiiciency, and wrote him a severe letter, 
menacing him with disgrace ; but Browne 
contrived to explain all accusations, except 
perhaps the one of receiving bribes. He must 
have Deen a man of some sagacity, for he 
predicted that the alteration of religion would 
cause * the English and Irish race to lay aside 
their national old quarrels, and a foreigner to 
invade the nation' (Letters to Cromwell, Mav 
1638, Harl. Misc. v. 561). 

In the first years of Edward VI tlie reforma- 
tion languished. Browne lay at the moment 
under the cloud of certain accusations of ne- 
glect of duty, alienation of leases, and ' un- 
decent ' conduct in preacliing, which were 
preferred against him by another member of 
the Irish council, and seem never to have been 
fully explained (DixON, iii. 406). It was not 
until 1 660, after the full publication of the first 
English Prayer Book in 1649, that the attempt 
was resumed to impose on Ireland the English 
alterations of religion. By that time Bel- 
lingham had been succeeded by the second 
administration of Santleger, a man of easy 
temper, secretly attached to the old system. 
His instructions were to order the clerg}- to use 
the English service. Accordingly he some- 
what incautiously summoned a convention of 
the bishops and clergy at Dublin, and thus 
brought about the curious scene which was the 
final protestation of the ancient independent 



Hibernian church before she assumed her 
English livery. The lord-deputy read the royal 
order for the service to be in English. * Then/ 
exclaimed the primate DowdaU indignantly , 
' any illiterate layman may say mass !' and after 
a warm altercation he left the meeting, fol- 
lowed by the greater number of his suffra- 
gans. Santleger then handed the order to 
Browne, who now assumed his natural Posi- 
tion as head of the conforming party. * This 
order, good brethren,' said he to the remaining^ 
clergy, * is from the king and from our bre- 
thren the fathers and clergy of England ; to 
him I submit, as Jesus did to Ccesar, in all 
things lawful, asking no questions why or 
wherefore, as owning him our true and law- 
ful king.' On the Easter day following the 
English service was used for the first time 
in the cathedral church of Dublin, Bro'^Tie 
preaching the sermon. To the Irish people 
the change from Latin to English was a 
change from one unknown tongue to another, 
for English maintainecl itself with difficulty 
even in the pale, though the use of it was 
commanded by penal statutes. The churches 
were emptier than ever, and the malcontent 
clergy were aided by papal emissaries, and 
the Jesuit missionaries gamed finround (Mac- 
GEOGHAN, Hist, of IreUind). The prelates, 
however, who followed Dowdall gradually 
conformed ; and when, in the middle of the 
same year, 1660, Dowdall went from his see, 
declaring that he would not be bishop where 
there was no mass, none of his brethren 
imitated his example. His place, after a 
vacancy of two years, was filled by Goodacre, 
an Englishman sent by Cranmer, who was 
consecrated by Browne at Christ Church. At 
the same time the primacy of all Ireland, the 
ancient dignity of the see of Armagh, was 
claimed by Browne, and transferred by royal 
patent to Dublin. 

Browne had complained to the authorities 
in England of the remissness of Santleger in 
the reformation (Browne to Warwick, August 
1661 ; Hamilton, Irish Cat. p. 116). But 
to John Bale, who arrived in Ireland at the 
same time as Goodacre, Browne himself ap- 
peared remiss. Tlie Bishop of Ossory has 
given him the character of an avaricious dis- 
sembler, hints that he was a drunkard and 
a profligate, and affirms that his complaints- 
against Santleger were a device to get the 
primacy. * As for his learning,' says Bale,. 
* he knows none so well as the practices of 
Sardanapalus ; for his preachings twice in 
the year, of the ploughman in the winter, by 
'' Exit qui seminat,' and of the shepherd in 
the summer, by ''Ego sum bonus pastor,*^ 
they are so well known in Dublin that when 
he cometh into the pulpit they can tell tii» 
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sermon.' Bale was consecrated by Browne ; 
and the bitterness between them began at the 
ceremony, which Bale affirmed that Browne 
performed very awkwardly, and desired to 
nave deferred, in order to get the revenue 
for the see for the year. Their differences 
were renewed when, on the accession of 
Queen Mary, Bale was forced to quit Ossory 
-and fly for his life to Dublin. Browne re- 
fused to allow him to preach there. * Sitting 
on his ale-bench, with his cup in his hand, 
he made boast that I should not preach in 
his city' (Bale, Vocationy in Harl, Misc, 
Tol. tI.) Browne's triumph was short. In 
the revolution under Mary his primacy was 
revoked, and, Goodacre being expelled from 
Armagh, Dowdall was reinstated in his see 
and title of primate of all Ireland, and the 
superior style afterwards stood firm in Ar- 
magh without revocation. By Dowdall 
Browne was extruded from Dublin as being 
a married man (Wabe, De PrastUtb. Hib, 
120), and in two years his successor, Hugh 
Oarwin, was appoint^, September 1655. 
The death of Browne followea shortly after- 
wards. His character, which seems to have 
been insignificant, has been described by the 
Irish historians merely in accordance with 
their own prejudices. 

[Besides the authorities above mentioned, see 
Mantes Hist, of Ireland ; Mosheim gives a long 
aocoQDt of Browne in bis Ch. Hist. ; the Life 
in the Harleian Misc. is also in the Phoenix, a 
-series of scarce tracts in 2 vols., London, 1707; 
Christian Biography, 2 vols., London, 1835.] 

R. W.D. 

BROWNE, GEORGE, Count db (1698- 
1792), Irish soldier of fortune, was descended 
from a family which could trace its descent 
to the time of the Conqueror, and had settled 
m Ireland at a very early period. His im- 
mediate ancestors were the Brownes of Camas, 
Limerick, where he was bom 15 June 1698. 
He was educated at Limerick dioc^an school. 
A catholic and a Jacobite, he, like several of 
his other relations, sought scope for his am- 
bition in a foreign military career. In his 
twenty-seventh year he entered the service 
of the elector palatine, from which he passed 
in 1730 to that of Russia. He distinguished 
himself in the Polish, French, and Turkish 
wars, and had risen to the rank of general, 
with the command of 30,000 men, when he 
was taken prisoner by the Turks. After 
being three times sold as a slave, he obtained 
his ireedom through the intervention of the 
French ambassador Villeneuve, at the in- 
stance of the Russian court, and, remaining 
for some time at Constantinople in his slave's 
coetumey suooeeded in discovering important 



state secrets which he carried to St. Peters- 
burg. In recognition of this special service 
he was raised by Anna to the rank of major- 
general, and in this capacity accompanied 
General Lacy on his first expedition to Fin- 
land. On the outbreak of the Swedish war 
his tactical skill was displayed to great ad- 
vantage in checking Swedish attacks on Li- 
vonia. In the seven years' war he rendered 
important assistance as lieutenant-general 
under liis cousin Ulysses Maximilian, count 
von Browne [q. v.] His fortunate diversion 
of the enemy*8 attacks at KoUin, 18 June 1757, 
contributed materially to the allied victory, 
and in token of her appreciation of his con- 
duct on the occasion Maria Theresa presented 
him with a snuff-box set with brilhants and 
adorned with her portrait. At Zomdorf, 
25 Aug. 1758, he again distinguished himself 
in a similar manner, his opportune assistance 
of the right wing at the most critical moment 
of the battle chaining almost inevitable de- 
feat into victory. By Peter III he was named 
field-marshal, and appointed to the chief com- 
mand in the Danish war. On his addressing 
a remonstrance to the czur against the war as 
impolitic, lie was deprived of his honours and 
commanded to leave the country, but the 
czar repenting of his hasty decision recalled 
him three days afterwards and appointed him 
governor of Livonia. He was confirmed in 
the office under Catherine II, and for thirty 
years to the close of his life administered its 
affairs with remarkable practical sagacity, 
and with great advantage both to the su- 
preme government and to the varied in- 
terests of the inhabitants. He died 18 Feb. 
1792. 

[Histoire do la Vie de G. de Browne, Riga, 
1794; Erech and Gruber's Allgemeine Ency- 
clopadie. sect. i. vol. xiii. pt. i. pp. 112-13; 
Ferraris History of Limerick.] T. F. H. 

BROWE, HABLOT KNIGHT (1815- 
1882), artist and book-illustrator, who as- 
sumed the pseudonym of Phiz, was bom 
at Kennington, Surrey, on 15 June 1815, 
being the ninth son of Mr. William Loder 
Browne, a merchant, who came originally 
from Norfolk. The child was chnstened 
Hablot in memory of Captain Hablot, a 
French officer, to whom one of his sisters was 
betrothed, and who fell at Waterloo. Young 
Browne received his first education at a pri- 
vate school in Botesdale, Suffolk, kept by the 
Rev. William Haddock. In his earliest years 
he displayed so strong a bias for drawing 
that he was apprenticed to Finden the en- 
graver. In London he found a congenial home 
m the house of an elder sister, who was mar- 
ried to Elhanan Bicknell [q. v.], afterwards 
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well known as a collector of Turner's and 
other pictures. Painting in water-colour 
soon became a passion with young Browne, 
who, having obtained his release from the 
monotonous work at Finden's, set up as a 
painter with a young friend of similar tastes. 
The rent of the attic which they shared was 
paid by the produce of their artistic labours. 
About this time Browne attended a Hife' 
school in St. Martin's Lane, where Etty was 
a fellow-student. 

In 1832 Browne gained the silver Isis 
medal offered by the Society of Arts for 
the best illustration of an historical subject 
( Trans, xliz. pt. i. 24) ; and later another 
prize from the same society for an etching 
of ' John Gilpin's Race.* 

In 1836 Browne first became associated 
with Charles Dickens, his senior by three 
years, in the illustration of Dickens's little 
work, * Sunday as it is by Timothy Sparks.' 
This book was levelled at the fanatical Sab- 
batarians, and it gave the artist an oppor- 
tunity of revealing his trulv comical genius. 
In the same year began tne publication of 
the * Pickwick Papers/ the earlv portion of 
which was written to elucidate the drawings 
of cockney sporting life by Robert Seymour. 
On Sejmour's death Dickens resolved to 
subordinate the plates to his text, and look- 
ing out for a sympathetic illustrator after 
Mr. Buss's unsuccessful attempt, to follow 
Sejrmour, he negotiated with Browne and 
Thackeray, who both sent drawings to him. 
Browne was chosen, and was not long in 
conquering a world-wide reputation under the 
signature of * Phiz.' For tne first two plates 
he assumed the modest pseudonym * ^i emo,' 
but aft^jrwards adopted that of * Phiz ' as 
more consonant to the novelist's * Boz.' A 
' verbal description ' (see preface to Pickimck) 
of the scene to be depicted was frequently 
all that Browne received from Dickens. In 
some instances the conception of the artist ! 
unquestionably bettered tnat of the author. • 
Those who in the days of his public readings ' 
in England and America heard Dickens re- 

S resent the immortal Sam Weller as a loutish 
rawling humorist, were unable to recognise ' 
the brisk, saucy, ready cockney ostler sketched 
so cleverly by Phiz. j 

The aRSOcintion of Browne and Dickens 
continued throughout the publication of 
many novels. * Martin Chuzzlewit ' and 
* David Copperfield ' contain perhaps the 
etchers most vigorous work. Occasionally ' 
differences of opinion would arise between ' 
author and artist. * Paul and Mrs. Pipchin,' 
in * Dombey and Son/ * really distressed ' 
Dickens, * it was so frightfullv and wildlv 
wido of the mark.' On the other hand Mi- ' 



cawber in 'David Copperfield ' 'was capital,** 
and Skimpole was * made sin^rularly imlike 
the great original,' a result which the author 
doubtless very much desired. 

In 1837 Browne made a trip to Flanders, 
accompanied by Dickens, and in the follow- 
ing year they went together into Yorkshire 
and made studies for 'Nicholas Nickleby.' 
The sketch of Squeers was taken from tne 
life. The 'Tale of Two Cities' was the 
last work by Dickens that Browne illus- 
trated. 

For many years the artist kept up the 
practice of sending water-colour drawings 
to the exhibitions at the British Institution 
and the Society of British Artists. To the 
exhibition of cartoons in Westminster HaU 
in 1843 he sent a large design of ' A Forag- 
ing Party of Caesar's Forces surprised by the 
Britons,' and No. 65 in the same exhibition, 
' Henry 11 defied by a Welsh Mountaineer,^ 
is attributed to him. ELis oil paintings were 
imperfect in their technical execution. Two 
lar^ oil pictures, however, in the Loan Ex- 
hibition of his works in 1883 attracted much 
attention : No. 81, ' Les trois vifis et les trois 
morts,' painted in 1867 ; and No. 128, ' Sin- 
tram and Death descending into the Dark 
Valley,' painted in 1862. He had had no 
regular training except for a short period in 
the ' life ' school in St. Martin's Lane. He 
never worked after that from a model either 
of man or horse. He took great delight in 
horses and horsemanship, and at the height 
of his fortunes, when living at Croydon and 
Banstead, he regularly followed the hounds. 
In his illustrations of Lever's novels the 
staple is almost invariably the description of 
wild feats of horsemanship. ' I wish I could 
draw horses like Browne,' Leech was once 
heard to say. ' Harry Lorrequer,' ' Charles 
O'Malley,' * Jack Hinton/ and: ' Tom Burke ' 
bear witness to 'Phiz's' versatility in his 
graphic treatment of the horse, while * The 
O'Donoffhue,' ' The Barringtons,' and ' Con 
Cregan contain some of his best designs. 
Browne went over to Brussels to confer with 
Lever on the designs for ' Jack Hinton,' and 
the two men became intimate. Lover, who 
was of the party, wrote that * they did nothing 
all day, or, in some instances, all night, but 
eat, drink, and laugh.' Occasionally Lever 
had his grumble over Browne's plates : ' The 
supper scene in No. 2 of " Lorrenuer " showed 
the hero as another " Nicholas Nickleby," and 
plagiarisms, he begged to say, were the au- 
thor's prerogative.' Again, in a moment of 
severe respect for the proprieties of life, he 
wrote, * The character of my books for up- 
roarious people and incident I owe mainly to 
master Pniz/ In the Irish scenes he thought 
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Browne was not &miliar enough with the 
national physiognomy, and beg^^ed him to go 
and study CyConnelrs 'Tail in the House 
of Commons {Levet'a Life, i. 225, 228, 237, 
296). 

In the illustrations to Smedley's ' Frank 
Fairleigh' and 'Lewis Arundel the horse 
fremiently plays a pu-t. Browne's power in 
prcwlucing strong effects of black and white 
are well shown m the illustrations to some 
of Ainsworth's romances, particularly in 
' Old St. Paul's.' 

For thirty years Browne laboured with 
few intervals of rest save the hunting season 
and occasional travels. His principal recrea- 
tion was painting, and in 1867 he had just 
finished on a broad canvas the ' Three Living 
and the Three Dead,' when he was struck 
with paralysis, the immediate cause of which 
was exposure to a strongdraught in his bed- 
room at the seaside. He survived fifteen 
years, and with characteristic tenacity con- 
tinued to work at plates. His mind was 
clear and well stored with anecdotes of the | 
eminent men he had known. But his hand i 
had lost its cunning. For a few of his latter > 
years he received a small pension from the 
Royal Academy, which haa previously been 
hdd by George Cruikshank. In 1880 he re- 
moved with his fiimily from London to West 
Brighton, and there died on 8 July 1882. 
He was buried on the summit of the hill at 
the north side of the Extramural Cemetery, 
Brixton. 

In person Browne was handsome and 
strongly built. His disposition was modest 
and retiring, but he had a fund of quiet 
humour and was a charming companion with 
intimates. When he was about to leave his 
residence at Croydon for another, he made a 
bonfire of all the letters he had received firom 
Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth, and others, be- 
cause they were almost solely about illus- 
trations (X^vei^s Idfej ii. 51 note). He was 
happily married in 1840 to Miss Reynolds, 
and at his death left five sons and four 
daughters. 

[Thompson's Life and Labours of H. K. 
Browne, 1884 ; Phiz, a Memoir by F. G^. Kitton, 
1882; Forster^s Life of Charles Dickens, iii., 
1874 ; Fitzpatrick's Life of Charles Lever, 
1879.] R. H. 

BROWNE, HENRY (1804-1875), classi- 
cal and biblical scholar, son of the Rev. Henry 
John Browne, rector of Crownthorpe, Nor- 
folk, was bom in 1804. He was educated 
at Coipus Christi College, Cambridge, where 
he gamed Bell's university scholarship in 
1823 ; he graduated RA. in 1826, and M.A. 
inl8S0. Tiom 1842 to 1847 he was princi- 



rkl of the theological college, Chichester ; on 
Dec. 1842 he was collated to the prebendal 
stall of Waltham in Chichester cathedral ; 
in 1843 he was appointed examining chaplain 
to the bishop of Chichester; and in 1854 
he was preferred to the rectory of Pevensey 
in the same diocese. Here he remained 
till his death, 19 June 1875. Besides edi- 
tions and translations of the classics, Browne 
applied himself chiefly to the elucidation 
of sacred chronology. His published works 
are numerous : 1. * Ordo Seeclorum, a trea- 
tise on the Chronology of Holy Scripture.' 
The argument, which is subtle, is mainly on 
the same lines as Clinton's, and the latest 
contemporary knowledge of oriental archsBO- 
logy is brought to bear on the biblical 
statements (1844). 2. ' Examination of the 
Ancient Egyptian Chronographies,' com- 
menced in 1852 in Arnold s * Theological 
Critic' 3. Hiemarks on Mr. Qreswell's 
"Fasti Catholici"' (1852). This is a criticism 
which aims at completely annihilating the 
conclusions of Greswell. 4. He translated 
for the * Library of the Fathers ' seventeen 
short treatises of St. Augustine, in con- 
junction with C. L. Cornish, and also St. 
Augustine's Homilies on the Gospel and First 
Epistle of St. John (1838, &c.) 5. Several 
volumes of Greek and Latin classics for Ar- 
nold's * School and College Series' (1851, &c.) 
6. A translation of Madvig's * Greek Syn- 
tax ' (1847). 7. ' A Handbook of Hebrew 
Antiquities ' (;i851). 8. ' An English-Greek 
Lexicon,' conjointly with Radersdorf (1856). 
9. * Hierogrammata ' (1848). The aim is to 
show that Egyptian discoveries do not inva- 
lidate the Mosaic account. He was also the 
author of several articles in the last edition 
(1862-6) of Kitto's ' Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature.' 

[Men of the Time, ninth edition ; Le Neve'a 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 285; British Museum Cata- 
logue.] A. G-N. 

BROWNE, ISAAC HAWKINS, the 
elder (1705-1760), poet, was bom on 21 Jan. 
1705 at Burton-on-Trent, of which parish his 
father — a man of private fortune and the 
holder of other ecclesiastical preferments — 
was vicar. Receiving hia first education at 
Lichfield, he passed to Westminster School, 
and thence in 1721 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a scholarship and 
took the degree of M.A. About 1727 he 
began the study of law at Lincoln's Inn, but 
though called to the bar he did not seriously 

Prosecute the practice of his profession, 
'hrough the influence of the Forester family 
he was twice returned (1744, 1747) to the 
House of Commons for the borough of Wen- 
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lock, Shropehire, neAr to which was his own could open well without haTing a glass of 

estate. He was during his parliamentaiy ca- wine, and then the rein flowed to admira- 

reer (1744— >4) a supporter of Pelham's whig tion.' According to the same authority, 

ministrr. Before tnis time he had written a Browne died of consumption {Itft of Tkonuu 

poem of some length on ' Design and Beauty,' 3>irf<m, D,D„ BUkop of Brittol. Written 

addressed to Highmore the painter, and among hy himself^ 1 782). 

h^ otho-productions ' A Pi« of Tohacco,' an ' j^j 5^, ^^j j^^^ -^ ^- jj^^^ ^^ ^^^, 

ode in mutation of Pope, Swift, Thomson, y^ . .„thoriti« qaoted in the texL] 

and other poets then Irving, had gained a con- J. M. S. 

siderahle measure of popularity. His_prin- ' 

cipal work, published in 17.>4,' was a Latin BBOWNIL ISAAC HAWKINS, the 
poem on the immortality of the soul — *De younger (1745-1818>. only child of Isaac 
Animi Immortalitate* — which received high Hawkins Browne the elder [q-T.**, was bom 
commendation from the scholars of his time. 7 Dec. 1745. He was educatecf at West' 
Of this there have been several English trans- minster School and Hertford CoUege, Ox- 
lations, the best known of which is by Soame ford. I»ng after taking his M.A. in 1767, 
Jenyns. After a lingering illness he died in he kept his rooms at Oxford and ft^uently 
London on 14 Feb. 1700. An edition of his resided there; in 1773 he received the de- 
poems was published by his son [see Bbowite, gree of D.C.L. Having made a tour on 
Isaac Hawkiss, the younger] in 1768. the continent, he settled on his property in 
Browne had little aptitude for professional or Shropshire, and in 1783 served as sheriff^ for 
public life, but he was a man of lively talents the county. In 1784 he entered the House 
and varied accomplishments. The humour of of Commons as member for Bridgnorth, 
some of his lighter pieces has not wholly which he represented for twenty-eight years 
evaporated, and the gaiety of his genius is (1784-1812); he was a supporter of Pitt, 
vouched by contemporaries of much wider Like his father, he seems to have had no gift 
celebrity. Warburton, praising the poem on for oratory, but when he spoke * his esta- 
the soul, adds that it ^ gives me the more blished reputation for superior knowledge 
pleasure as it seems to be a mark of the and judgment secured to him that attention 
author getting serious ' (XiCHOUS, Illustr. of which might haye been wanting to him on 
Lit. ii. 33). Mrs. Piorzi reports Dr. Johnson other accounts.' In 1815 he published, anony- 
as saying of Browne that he was 'of all con- mously, * Essays. Eeligious and Moral':' 
yersers the most delightful with whom I ever this work he afterwards acknowledged, and 
was in company : his talk was at once so ele- an edition published two years later bears 
gant, so apparently artless, so pure and so his name. His * Essays on Subjects of im- 
pleasing. it seemed a perpetual stream of sen- portant Inquiry in Metaphysics, Morals, and 
timent. enlivened by praiety and sparkling Religion' (18±?') were not published till 
with images* (Mks. Piozzi, Anecdotes of after his death; if the seriousness of his 
Dr. Johnson, 1786). And fifteen years after mind is shown by the spirit of this yolume, 
Browne's death Johnson is found thus illus- his exactness an^ capacity for taking pains 
trating the proposition that a man's powers are illustrated by the array of authorities 
are not to be judged by his capacity for pub- by which the text is supported. Bishop New- 
lie speech : * Isaac Hawkins Bro\%Tie, one of ton {Life of Thoma$ Scir/oif, D.D., Bishop 
the nrst wits of this country, got into par- of Bristol. 1782) speaks of him as * a very 
liament and never opened his mouth ' (Bos- worthy, good young man. possessed of many 
WELL, Johnson, 5 April 1 775). In the 'Tour of his father s excellencies without his fail- 
to the Hebrides,' two years earlier, Boswell ings.' and this portrait is completed by a 
writes (5 Sept. 1773): * After supper Dr. contemporary bic^rrapher, who, mentioning 
Johnson told us that Isaac Hawkins Browne that Charles James Fox was a fellow-student 
drank 
wrote his 




m some of the last of these years. 1 Listened * their pursuits, habits, and connections being 

to this with the eagerness of one who, con- of a widely different character.' In 1768 

scious of being himself fond of wine, is glad he edited his father s poems in two editions, 

to hear that a man of so much genius and the best of which, with plates by Sterne, was 

good thinking as Bn>wne had the same pro- not for sale. This edition, it may be pre- 

pensity.' This storv is confirmed to st^me sumed, contained the memoir of his father, 

extent by Bishop ^Cewton, who speaks of which he is said to haye issued with his 

Browne's * failings,' and draws a parallel be- works : in any case there is no memoir in 

tween him and Addison : * They were both the edition offered to the public, which 

excellent companions, but neither of them '' is the only one generally accessilde, though 
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the material facts in the life of Browne the 
elder in the * Biographia Britannica' were, as 
appears from an acknowledgment in that 
work, supplied by his son. Browne was 
twice mamed (1788 and 1805), his first wife 
being the daughter of the Hon. Edward Hay, 
son of the seventh earl of Kinnoul. Browne 
died in London 30 May 1818. 

[Gent. 3Iag. Izxxviii. part ii. 179.1 

J. M. S. 

BROWNE or BROWN, JAMES (1616- 
1685), theologian, son of a father of the 
same names, of Mangotsfield, Gloucestershire, 
matriculated at Oxford as a student of Oriel 
in 1634, and took his B.A. degree in 1638. 
He then left the university, and is said to 
have become a chaplain in the parliamenta- 
rian army and to have been an eager dispu- 
tant. On the Restoration he conformed. 
He wrote: 1. * Antichrist in Spirit,' a work 
answered by George Fox in his * Great 
Mystery of the Great Whore,' pp. 259, 260, 
where the author's name is spelt Brown. 

2. * Scripture Redemption freed from Men's 
Restrictions,' 1673, and printed with it. 

3. ' The Substance of several Conferences and 
Disputes . . . about the Death of our Re- 
deemer.' 

[Wood's Atbense Ozon. (ed. Bliss), iv. 604 ; 
Pox's Great Mystery (ed. 1669), 259.] W. H. 

BROWNE, JAMES, LL.D. (1793-1841), 
journalist and author, was the son of a manu- 
facturer at Coupar Angus, and was born at 
Whitefield, parish of Uarffill, Perthshire, in 
1793. He was educated for the ministry of 
the church of Scotland at the university of 
St. Andrews, wherehe specially distinguished 
himself in classics. After obtaining license 
to preach he spent some time on the conti- 
nent as tutor in a private family. On his 
return to Scotland he acted as assistant clas- 
sical master in Perth Academy, officiating at 
the same time as interim assistant to the 
minister of Kinnoul, Perthshire. About this 
time he published anonymously a ' History 
of the Inquisition,' which obtained a large 
circulation, and in 1817 he printed a sermon 
preached on the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. Either because he found his work un- 
congenial, or because he saw little prospect 
of ODtaining a parish, he resolved to study for 
the bar. He passed advocate in 1826, and 
received the degree of LL.D. from the imi- 
versity of St. Andrews ; but failing to obtain 
a practice at the bar he gradually turned his 
attention wholly to literature. For some time 
he acted as editor of the ' Scots Marine,' and 
in 1827 he became editor of the * Caledonian 
Mercury,' to which in the same year he con- 

TOL.Tn, 



tributed certain articles which asi»isted to 
bring to light the Burke and Hare murders. 
Durmg his editorship of the * Mercury ' he 
became involved in a dispute with Mr. Cnarles 
Maclaren, editor of the ' Scotsman,' with the 
! result that they fought a duel, in which 
neither was injured. In 1830 he resigned the 
editorship of the * Mercury,' and started the 
* North Britain ; ' but after the discontinu- 
ance of that paper he resumed the editorship 
of the ' Mercurj'.' When the issue of the 
seventh edition of the * Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica ' was resolved upon, he was appointed 
assistant editor. In his books and in his 
newspaper articles the excitability of his 
temperament was mirrored in a boisterous and 
blustering mode of expression, cleverly cari- 
catured in an article in * Blackwood' (vol. 
x\dii.), entitled * Some Passages in the Life 
of Colonel Cloud.' 

He was the author of: 1. 'A Sketch of 
the History of Edinbur|j^h,' attached to Ew^- 
bank's * Picturesque Views of Edinburgh,' 
1823-5. 2. ' Critical Examination of Mac- 
culloch's Work on the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland,' 182G. 3. * Aper9u sur les Hi6ro- 
glyphes d'Egypte,' Paris, 1827; a French 
translation of articles contributed to the 
' Edinburgh Review.' 4. * Remarks on the 
Study of the Civil Law, occasioned by Mr. 
Brougham's late attack on the Scottish Bar,* 
1828. 5. A popular and interesting * History 
of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans,' 
in four volumes, Ist ed. 1835-8, 2nd ed. 1845. 
By his excessive literary labours he over- 
tasked his strength and induced a severe at- 
tack of paralysis, from which his recoverv 
was never more than partial. He died April 
1841 at Woodbine Cottage, Trinity, near 
Edinburgh, and was buried in Duddingstone 
churchyard. In his later years he became 
a convert to the Roman catholic faith, and 
he wTote a tractate, entitled * Examination 
of Sir Walter Scott's Opinions regarding 
Poperv,' which was published posthumously 
in 1845. 

[Caledonian Mercury, 10 April 1841 ; Gent. 
Mag. new ser. xv. 662 ; Anderson s Scottish Na- 
tion, ii. 400-1 ; Encyc. Brit. 9th ed. iv. 389.1 

T. F. H. 

BROWNE, JOHN (1642-1700?), sur- 
geon, was born in 1642, probably at Norwich, 
where he lived in the early part of his life. 
He was of a surgical family, being, as he 
says, * conversant with chirurgery almost 
from my cradle, being the sixth generation of 
my own relations, all eminent masters of our 
profession.' Among these relations was one 
William Crop, an eminent surgeon in Nor- 
folk. He was acquainted with tue celebrated 

B 
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Sir Thomas lirowne of Norwich [q. v.], who tween 1600 and 1682 to 92,107). Ilis trea- 
wrote coinmendatory letters prefixed to two , tise on the muscles consists of six lectures, 
of his namesake's books, but tnere is no men- illustrated bv elabonite copper-plates, of 
tion of any kinship between them. Browne ■ which the engraving is better tuan the draw- 
studied at St. Thomas's Hospital, I^ndon, j ing. It is probably the first of such books in 
under Thomas Hollyer, but after serving as a which the names of the muscles are printed 
surgeon in the navy settled down at Norwich. | on the figures. Browne's portrait, engraved 
In 1(377 he published his book on tumours, by R. "White, is prefixed in different states to 
and in the following year miptited to Lon- ' each of his books. 

don, being about the same time made sur- > Rewrote: 1. 'A Treatise of Preternatural 
geon in ordinary to King Charles II. On the Tumours,* 8vo, London, 1678 (with plates), 
occasion of a vacancy for a surgeon at St. | 2. * A Complete Discourse of Wounos,' 4to, 
Thomas's Hospital, the king sent a letter \ London, 1(5/8 (plates). 3. * Adeno-Choira- 
recommending him for the appointment, and delogia, or an Anatomick-C^hirurgical Trea- 
he was elected by the governors on 21 June tise,* &c., 8vo, London, 1684 ; in three parts 
1683, * in all humble submission to his ma- with separate titles, viz. (1) * Adenographia, 
je8ty*s letter,' though the claims of another or an Anatomical Treatise of the Glandules ; ' 
surgeon, Edward Rice, who had taken charge (2) * Choeradelogia, or an exact Discourse 
of the hospital during the plague of 166o, of Strumaes or King's Evil Swellings ; ' 
when all tne surgeons deserted their posts, (3) * Charisma Basilicon, or the Royal Gift 
were manifestly superior. This royal inter- of Healing Strumaes, &c., by Contact or Im- 
ference did not in the end prove a happy position of the Sacred Hands of our EJngs 
circumstance for Browne. In 1691 com- of England and of France.' 4. * Myograph la 
plaints arose that the surgeons did not obey Nova, or a graphical description of all the 
the regulations of the hospital, and pretended Muscles in the Human Body ; with one and 
that being appointed by royal mandamus forty copper-plates,' London, 1684; 2nd ed. 




Robert Ckyton, the governors were deter- [Browne's Works ; Archives of St. Thomas's 
mined to maintain their authority, and on jXospit-al 1 J F P 

7 July 1691 they 'put out' the whole of ^ '' 

their surgical staff, including Browne, and BROWNE, JOHN (1741-1801), en- 
appointed other surgeons in their place, graver, was bom at Finchfield, Essex, 
Browne appealed to the lords commissioners 26 April 1741. He was the posthumous son 
of the great seal, and the governors were of the rector of Boston, Norfolk, and was edu- 
called upon to defend their proceedings. The cated at Norwich. In 1756 he was appren- 
decision apparently went in their favour, for ' ticed to John Tinney, the engraver, who was 
in 1698 Browne humbly petitioned the go- j also William Woollott's master. With Tin- 
vemors to be reinstated, though without ney he remained till 1761, and then place<l 
success. Browne managed to continue in himselfunderWooUett, many of whose plates 
court favour after the revolution, and was | were commenced by Browne. On leaving 
surgeon to William IH. He died probably | WooUett he engraved a series of plates after 
early in the eighteenth century. ■ N. Poussin, P. P. Rubens, Claude Lorraine, 

Browne was a well-educated man, and in ! and other eminent masters. Browne practised 
all likelihood a good surgeon, as he was cer- exclusively as an engraver of landscape, and 
tainly a well-trained anatomist according to attained to a high degree of excellence in that 
the standard of the day. His books show j department. He was elected an associate en- 
no lack of professional knowledge, though graver of the Royal Academy in 1770, and 
they are wanting in originality. The most ! exhibited thirteen plates between 1767 and 



notable perhaps is * Charisma Basilicon, or 
an Account of the Royal Gift of Healing,* 
where he describes the method pursued by 
Charles II in touching for the 'king's evil,' 
with which as the king's surgeon he was 
officially concerned. Though full of gross 
adulation and a credulity which it is difficult 
to believe sinctTe, it is the best contemporary 
account of this curious rite as practised by 
the Stuart kings, and gives statistics of the 
numbers of persons touched (amounting l>e- 



1801. He died in West Lane, Walworth, 
2 Oct. 1801. Tlie following are some of his 
most important works, which are to be seen 
in our national collection of prints : 'Tlie 
Watering Place,' after Rubens ; * The Forest,' 
after Sir George Beaumont; 'St. John the 
Baptist in the Wilderness,' after S. Rosa; 
* A View of the Gtite of the Emperor Akbar 
at Secundrii,' after Hotlges ; * The Cascade,' 
after G. Poussin ; and four plates from his 
own designs, 'Morning,' * Evening,' * After 
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[ReilgTHTeji Dictionnrj- of .\rtists, 1878.] 

L.F. 

BROWNE, JOSEPH (Jl. 1706), phyai- 
rian, has been generally described us a char- 
latan. Hin origin is unknown, and the par- 
ticulars of his periHinal history are scanty", 
but it is probable that he was the Joseph 
Brownp of Jesus College, Cambridge, who 
proceeded 3LIt. 1695 ; that he look the 
dt-gree of M.D. does not appear, though 
Le assumed the title. In 1706 he was 
twice convicted for libelling Queen Anne's 
administration. The first of these occasions, 
when he was fined forty markd and ordered to 
stand in the piUoir, wus for the publication 
of ' The Country Wrsun's Honest Advice to 
that judicious and wortliy Minister of State 
my Lord Keeper.' In a letter addressed to 
Secretary Harley, 'occasioned bv his late 
committment to Xewgnte,' he denies the 
authorship of this pamphlet, of which at the 
«ame time he gives a professedly disinterested 
explanation. He also npefllcs of Harley as 
having 'not only treated him like a patriot, 
but given him friendly advice.' For thus 
undertaking the office of political interpreter 
he was a^in fineil forty marks and ordered 
to stand in the pillort- twice. He has been 
described ' os a mere ti>ol of the booksellers 
and always needy ' (Gbaxobb, Bii^. Hi»t. of 
England (Noble's continuation), ii. 232). It 
is at any rate certain that he was an indus- 
trious writer, and that his effrontery may be 
discerned tlirough an obscure and rambling 
style. He wrote and lectured against Har- 
vey's theory of the circulation of the blood, 
and he continued the 'Examiner' after it 
had been dropped by Mrs. Manley, who had 
succeeded Swift and others; 'consequently 
it became as inferior to wliat it hod Deen as 
his abilities were to theirs' (ii.) Following 
the fashion of the lime, he sought the patron- 



Practice of Phvsick vindicated ' (two par , 
iroa-4) is dedicated to the Duke of Leeds 
without permission, for he was 'jealous it 
mi)^ht bo denied him.' He hopes, however, 
the duke will 'pardon the ambition I haveof 
publishing to the world that I am known to 
your grace.' A similar motive led him to 
dedicate his ' Lecture of Anatomy against 
the Circulation of the Blond ' (1701) to ' His 
E.xcellency Heer Vrybergen, Envoy Exfra- 
ordinary from the States-General.' His 
•Practical Trealisa of the Plague' (1720) 
has a prefatory epistle to an eminent medical 
autfaority of that day, Dr. Mead, and his last 
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I known publication, ahio on the plague, was 
I address^ to the president and members of 
the Royal College of Physicians, with which 
body he was not affiliated. Beyond the data 
of this publication (1721) there is no trac* 

[Brit. Mns. Cat.; Granger's Kiog. Hist of 
EnglHiid, coDtiaaalion by Noble, ii. 232 ; Notm 
. and Quertes, 3rd set. i. 465, ii. 13.] J. M. S. 

I BROWNE, JOSEPH (1700-1767), pro- 
I vost of Queen's College, Oiford, son of 
I George Browne, yeoman, was bom at a place 
called the Tongue in Watermillock, Cum- 
berland, educated at Barton school, and ad- 
mitted commoner of Queen's College, Oiford, 
on 21 March 1710-17, the expense of his 
education being, it is said, partly de&ayed 
by a private benefactor. He was elected 
tabarder on the foundation of his college, 
and, having graduated M.A. on 4 Nov. 1724, 
became a cliaplain there. He was elected 
fellow I April 1731, and became a successful 
tutor; took the degree of D.D. 9 July 1743, 
and was present ea by the college with the 
liTingofBramKhot,nampsliire,l/46. Inthat 
year he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy, and held that office until his 
death. He was instituted prebendary of 
Hereford on 9 June of the same year (he 
was afterwards called into residence), and 
on 13 Feb. 1752 was collated to the chan- 
cellorship of the cathedral. On 3 Dec. 1766 
he was elected provost of Queen's College. 
From 1759 to 1705 he held the office of vice- 
chancellorof tlieimiversity. He had a severe 
stroke of palsy 2~> March 1765, and died on 
17 June 1/67. He edited 'Maffei S. R. E. 
Card. Barberini postea Urbani \'II Poemata,' 
1726. 

[Hutchinson's History of CumTiorlnud. i. *26. 
427; Wood's Hiatcry ami Antiquities of th« 
CollBges and Halb (Qutcli), 149, app. 172, 173; 
History of the Uui»erflity, ii. 871 ; Le Move's 
Fasti (Hiirdj), i. 494. 496. Tho lives of Dr. 
Browne in Chalmers's aud Hose's Biogmphicnl 
Dictionaries ore tiikcn from Hutchinson's Cum- 
berland.] W. H. 

BROWNE, LANCELOT(J.160.'i), physi- 
cian, was a native of York, He matriculated 
at St. John's Cnlli'ge, Cambridge, in May 
1559, graduatwl B.A. in 1562-3, and M.A. in 
1566. In 1567 he was elected fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall; in 1570 received the license of 
the university to practise physic. He took a 
leading part in tlic opposition to the i 



1572, and in 1573 was made proctor. lie was 
created M.D. in 1676, and after this would 
appear to Imve moved to London, as on 
10 June loSi he was elected fellow of the 
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College of Fhysicians. He was censor in ' Brown ;'Bibliothe<»Typo?ntphicaBritannica, 

1587, and several times afterwards ; an elect i. 64 ; Catalogns Veteris Jiyi varii, &c. ; Cata- 

in 1699; and a member of the council of the logo dei pii scelti e preiiosi Marmi, &c. ; 

college in 1604-6; but died in 1605, probably Lysons's Environs, i. 640, Supplement, 96; 

shortly befbre 11 Dec. Browne was physi- pr"^ate information.] J. H. 

cian to Queen Elizabeth, to James I, and to BROWNE, LYDE (d. 1803), the younger, 

his ju»en. He .s not known to have written Uemenant-colonel 2l8t royal Siiots Yusiliers 

anytlung except a commendatory letter in ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ Emmett^s mob in Dublin in 

Latm prefixed to Gerardes 'Herbal (first jgoa entered the army as comet in the 3rd 

edition, 1597) He wm one of those en- dragons 11 June 1777,and obtained his tioop 

trusted by the College of Physicians in 1589 ;„ !^^ gOth light dragoons, a corps formed 

with the preparation of a pharmacopoeia, and during the American war iut of the light 

in 1594 was on a committee appoint^ forthe ^^'^^^ ^^^ ^^Xier cavalry regiments, tnd 

same object^ but for some ^ason the work ^.,^j^ ^^ disbanded in 17^3, when he was 
was stopped, and not resumed till twenty j^^ ^^ ^^^ jje was brought on full 

years afterwards, when Browne was nolonger ^^y j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ j^ ^^^ 1794l^nd served 

living. with that regiment in the West Indies, and 

[Cooper's Athense Cantabrigienses, ii. 421 ; became major in the 4th (NichoU's) West 

Munk's Coll. of Phys. (2nd ed.) ii. 86.] Indiaregiment in 1797. His subsequent com- 

J. F. P. missions were major 90th foot, 1798 ; lieu- 

BROWNE, LYDE {d. 1787), the elder, teMntK:olond36ttfoot,withwhichhe8erved 

virtuoso, wara director of the liank of Engl ?tMalta, 1800 ; lieutenant-colonel 86th foot, 

land, haVing a town house in Foster Lane, Jf j ' '"L^* -A""} I^^ ^"* • ^*^ '"'''!"' 

City and I country house at Wimbledon! 25 Jan. 1802. -nie latter regiment was sta- 

He commenced the antioue-artcoUections for tioned in Cork Street, Thomas Street, and 

which he was distinguished about 1747. He ^^'"'^ Barracks m July 1803, and Browne 

became F.S. A. on 5 April 1752; he resigned Y^ repainng thither to lom his men on 

the fellowship in 1772. In April 17^ he ^^t "H."" ^'°? f J*M* ^"*'' "^i* ^'^^' 
was elected director of the Bank of England. "^^^ ^. T^'?« shot dead by some of thejame 
Bv that vear he had gathered together at his mob which immediately afterwards murdered 
^^^imbleaon house as many as eigity-one rare ^^^ "^^ ^^ Kilwarden in an adjoining 
Statues and otherprecious examples of Greek ®*^^®^*^* 

and Roman art. Browne's art treasures were [Annual Army Lists; Tri men's Hist. Rec. 
described in a Latin catalogue, 8vo, published 36th Foot (Southampton, 1874); H. Stooks- 
in 1768, together with the sources whence Smith's Alph. List Officers, 85th Lt. Inf. (Lon- 
some of them were obtained. By 1779 ^on, 1850) ; Cannon's Hist. Rec 21st Fiwiliers,] 
Jirowne had largely increased his collection. • 

An Italian catalogue of it (4to, Rivingtons) BROWNE, MOSES (1704-1787), poet, 
was published in that year, and this speaks ]jom in 1704, was originally a pen-cutter, 
of 236 pieces as being the choicest of Browne 8 ijjg earliest production in print was a we^k 
possessions, and compnsmg some said to be I tragedy called ' Polidus, or Distressed Love,' 
' d' imo stile il piu sublime ' and in perfect | ^^1 an equally weak farce ' All Bedevil'd, or 
preser^^atlon. About 1/86 Browne arranged i the House in a Hurry,' neither of which was 
to sell tlie whole of these treasures (or a ' ever performed by regular actore or in a 
portion. It IS not clear) to the impress of | ij^^ensed theatre. 'His earliest studies were 
Russia, and the price he was to be paid was I patronised bv Robert, racount Molesworth, 
2i>,000/. Choosing a merchant^in St. Peters- ^^d his poems of ' Piscatory Eclogues,' 1729, 
burg, on the recommendation of some friends, | ^ere dedicate«d toDodingtoA, afterwards Lord 



to receive and transmit this sum of money, 
Browne had 10,000/. of it duly forwarded, 
but the balance was never sent, owing to the 
merchant's bankruptcy. The loss caused 



Melcombe. They were reissued with other 
works in 1739 under the title of * Poems on 
various Subjects,* and again in 1773 as 
* Angling Sp<irts, in nine Piscatory Eclogues.' 



Browne much depression, and he soon after- , Browne found a kind friend in Cave, the pro- 
"^^J^^ (.19.^?P^J'^'^) ^^^.^ ®^ apoplexy. prietorofthe 'Gentleman's Magazine,' and for 

His A\ imbledon mansion was tenanted I ^ long time he was the principal poetical con- 
after his death by Henry Dundas (Lord j ^^j^utor to that periodical. The prize of 50/. 
Melville), and subsequently by the Earl of t offered by Cave for the best theological poem 
Aberdeen and by Lord I^vaine (Ltsons, ^^s awarded to Browne by Br. Birch ; it is 
Environs, Supplement, p. 96). printed, with other prize poems of his com- 

[Gcnt. Mag. 1787, vol. Ivii. pt. ii. p. 840, under position, in the ' Poems on yarious Subjects.' 
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I^rowne was an enthusiastic angler, and 
in 1750, at the sug^tion of Dr. Johnson, 
brought out an edition of Walton and Cot- 
ton's * Compleat Angler/ adding to it * a 
number of occasional notes.* These were of 
value, but unfortunately the original text 
was altered to suit the taste of the age. 
Other editions appeared in 1759 and 1772, 
the former giving rise to a controversy with 
Sir John Hawkins, who was also an editor of 
that work. Browne's volume, ' Works and 
Kest of the Creation, containing (1) an Essay 
on the Universe, (2) Sunday Thoughts,* was 
published in 1752, and was several times 
reprinted, the last edition being in 1806. 
Tlirough the encouragement of the Rev. 
James Hervey he took orders in the English 
church and became curate to Her\ey at Col- 
lingtree in 1753. The small living of Olney 
was given to Browne by Lord Dartmoutn 
in the same year, but as the poet had a lar^e 
family — Cowper says * ten or a dozen * chil- 
dren, Hervey with greater precision * thirteen ' 
— he was forced to accept in 1763 the chap- 
laincy of Morden College, and to be non- 
resident at Olney. At a still later date he 
became the vicar of Sutton in Lincolnshire. 
Browne died at Morden CoUcjge 13 Sept. 
1787, his wife, Ann, having predeceased him 
on 24 March 1783, aged 65. A tablet to his 
memory is in Olney Church. John Newton 
was his curate there from 1764 to 1780, when 
Thomas Scott succeeded him. 

He was the author of several sermons and 
the translator of * Tlie Excellency of the 
Knowledge of Jesus Christ, by John Liborius 
Zimmermann,* which passed through three 
editions (1772, 1773, and 1801). At the 
command of the Duke and Duchess of Somer- 
set he wrote in 1749 a poem on their seat 
of * Percy Lodge,* but it was not given to the 
world until 1755. Had they lived, this poor 
poet would have been better provided for. 

[Gent. Mag. 1736, pp. 69-60, 1787 pp. 286, 
840, 932 ; Biog. Dram. (1812), i. 75 ; West wood's 
Bibl. Piscatoria (1883), pp. 43-4, 221-2; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 21, 436, v. 36-7, 51-3 ; 
Hawkins's Johnson, p. 46 ; Hervey's Letters, 
i. and ii.; Southey's Cowper, i. 243-4, iv. 154; 
Abbey and Overton's English Church, ii. 331.] 

W. P. C. 

BROWNE, PATRICK (1720P-1790), 
author of the * Civil and Natural History of 
Jamaica/ was the fourth son of Edward 
Browne of Woodstock, co. Mayo, Ireland, 
and was bom about 1720. In 1737 he was 
sent to reside with a relative in Antigua, but 
ill-health compelling him to return to Europe 
he went to Paris, where he commenced the 
study of phjrsical science, especially botany. 
Aftarwazos he removed to Leyden, where he 



continued his studies, obtaining the degree of 
M.D. 21 Feb. 1743 (Peacock, English Stu- 
dents at Leyden, p. 14). At Leyden he made 
the acquaintance of Gronovius, and began 
a correspondence with Linnieus, which con- 
tinued till his death. After practising his 
profession for two years in London he re- 
turned to the West Indies, spending some 
months in Antigua and other sugar islands, 
and thence proceeding to Jamaica. Here he 
occupied himself with the study of the geology, 
botany, and natural history of the island. In 
1765 he published a new map of Jamaica, and 
in 1750 * Civil and Natural History of Ja- 
maica' in folio, ornamented with forty-nine 
engravings, a map of the island, and a map 
of the harbour of Port Koyal, Kingston, &c. 
All the coppeq)lat08 as well as the original 
drawings used in the work were consumed 
in the great fire in Comhill 7 Nov. 1705, and 
conseauently the second edition of the book 
published in 1709, with four new Linnsoan 
indexes, is without illustrations. In June 
1774 he published in * Exshaw's London Ma- 
gazine ' a * Catalogue of the Birds of Ireland, 
whether natives, casual visitors, or birds of 

Sassage, taken from observation, classed and 
isposed according to Linnaeus ; * and in Au- 
gust of the same year a * Catalogue of Fishes 
observed on our coasts, and in our lakes and 
rivers.' He left in manuscript a ' Catalogue 
of the Plants now crowing in the Sugar Is- 
lands,* and a * Catalogue of such Irish Plants 
as have been observed by the author, chiefly 
those of the counties of Mayo and Galway.* 
He died at llushbrook, co. Mayo, 29 Aug. 
1790, and was interred in the family burying- 
place at Crossboyne, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory with an inscription 
written by himself. 

[Walker's Hibernian Mag. 1795, pt. ii. pp. 
196-7.] T. F. H. 

BROWNE, PETER (^. 1735), divine, was 
born in co. Dublin soon after the Restoration ; 
entered Trinity College in 1(J82; became 
fellow in 1092, and provost in August 1099. 
He was made bishop of Cork and Ross in 
January 1710. He became first known as a 
writer by an attack upon Toland, who had 
published in 1090 his * Christianity not Mys- 
terious.* lirowne made one of the best known 
replies to this work ; and Toland was in the 
haoit of boasting that he had thus made 
Browne a bishop (Toland, Life prefixed to 
Collection of several Pieces, 1720, p. xx). 
Browne held that Toland was beyond the pale 
of toleration (Amory, Memoirs, &c., i. 85). 
He afterwards published a full elaboration 
of his argument in the * Procedure, Extent, 
and Limits of Human Understanding,* 1728 ; 
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and in * Thing-s .Sii])enmtural uiid Divine con- is described as a * woodmonger' in the list of 
ceived by Analogy with things Natural and adventurers for the reconquest of Ireland, to 
Human,M733. The argument in these books which enterprise he subscribed 600/. He 
resembles one afterguards put forward by took up arms for the parliament, and obtained 
DeanMansel. It is adopted irom Archbishop a command in the trained bands. In Sei)- 
King*s sermon on predestination (1709, and tember 1642 he disarmed the royalist gen- 
republished with notes by Archbishop try of Kent (Vicars, i. 163). In Decemljer 
V/hately, 1821). According to lirowne we 1642 he ser\ed under Waller, and his regi- 
can have no direct knowledge at all of the real ment was the first to enter the breach at the 
nature of the Divine attributes, though we capture of Winchester (ib. i. 229). In July 
may have an * analogical * knowledge through ICM^ he was charged with the suppression of 
revelation. The doctrine was intended at first the rising which took place in Kent in con- 
to upset Tolund's argument against mystery nection with Waller's plot, and crushed the 
as being equivalent to nonsense, l^rkeley, in insurgents in a fight at Tunbridge (16 Juh- 
his * Ah:iphron' (third dialogue, 1732), urged 1643, ib. iii. 12). On 23 Dec. 1(U3 the par- 
that it really led to atheism. Hrowne replies liament appointed Browne to the command 
to Berkeley at great length in the* Analogy.' of the two regiments (the white and the 
Iterkeley says (4 April 17.*U) that he did not yellow) sent to reinforce Waller's army, and 
answer the last attack, as the Dook had excited he shared the command at the victory of 
little notice in Ireland. Browne also took part Alresford (29 March KM). In the follow- 
in a controversy alx)ut the practice of drinking ing summer, by an ordinance dated 8 June, 
to the * glorious and immortal memory.' He he was constituted major-general of the 
maintained it to Ix* a superstitious rite inva- forces raised for the subduing of Oxford, and 
rious pamphlets: * Drinking in Kemembrance , commander-in-chief of the forces of thethrt^e 
of the Dead, Ix^ng the substance of a discourse associated counties of lierkshire. Bucking- 
delivered to the clergy of the diocese of Cork,* ' hamshire, and Oxfordshire (Rushworth, iii. 
1713 ; s<*cond part, 1714 ; * An Answer to a ' pt. ii. 673). With three regiments of auxili- 
Kt. Uhv. IV'late's Defence of, &c.,' 1715 ; a | aries raised in 1^( 



iondon he took up his head- 
tgdon, where * he was a con- 
great evil of the custom is shown,' 1710 ; and i tlnual thoni in the eyes and goad in the sides 



* Discr)ur8e of Drinking Healths, wherein the quarters at Abingdon, where * he was a con- 

vn,' 1710; and i tmualthoni in the c 




and *2S) Junt? 1720), and says that the bishop , while the royalist tracts and papers continu- 
is a ' whimsical gentlenuiu.' Browne died ally accuse him of plundering the country and 
2oAug. 173o, and was buried at Ballinaspic, ill-treating his ])risoners. An attempt was 
ufMir ( 'ork, when* he had spent 2,000/. on a I made by Lord Digby to induce him to betray 
house whicrh he left to his successors in the i his charge, but it met with signal failure 
bishrtpric. His body was exhumed 12 Jan. (September to December 1 644, Kushworth 
I HOI, in ('r)nseqvu»nce of a report that it had i iii. pt. ii. 808-16). 



Imm'U stolen, and found so perfect that the 
reseniblance to his portrait in the palace at 
<^»rk was rec(»gni sable. It was reinterred 
under the new cathedral church of St. Fin- 
bar, Cork. He is descrilKMl as a man of aus- 



In May 1645 Browne was employed for a 
short, time in following the king's movements, 
but was recalled to take part in the first 
siege of Oxford (June 1645). He took part 
in the final siege of that city in the summer of 



tere an<l simple habits, lavish and secret in | 1640. On the conclusion of the war he was 
his charities, and a verv' im])re4^sive preacher, i appointed one of the commissioners to receive 
I lis sermons, in two volumes, were published i Cliarles from the Scots (5 Jan. 1647, Kush- 
in 1742. lit* left various writings in manu- i worth, iv. pt. i. ;^4). While at Holmby he 
script, including a thinl volume of the ! was, accordmg to Anthony Wood, * converted 
'Analogy/ a tract * On the Use and Abuse of by the king's discourses' (Annals, ii. 474). 
Meta])hysicks in Ueligi<m,* and some other He was at Holmby when the king was seized 
tnicts and sermons. bv Comet Joyce, and told the soldiers * that 

[Fntser's IWkoloy, iv. 18, 222. 234; :Mant's {( \}^^, ^f^ stT^n^\i we should have had 

Church of Inland, ii. 193; A mory's Memoirs of *"» ^/^^r^^^l Y ^^"P^^*^ ^^^ king away, 

several Ljulies, &c., i. Hr); Ware's Bishops of " IndePcl, said the comet, **vou speak like 

Irohmd (Harris), 671. 572; Wiu^'s Writers of a gallant and faithful man;** but he knew 

Ireland (Harris), 206, 2U7.] L. S. well enough he had not the strength, and 

therefore sjmke so boldly* (Rushworth, 

BROWNE, Sir IHCHARD (</. 1669), iv. 516). Browne was elected member for 

parliamentary general, a citizen of London, Wycombe amongst the recruiterSy and in 
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1647 was also ch«)sen sheriff of London, liim fresh advancement. The city rewarded 
Clarendon describes him as having * a weat him with a pension of 500/. a year (7 Aug. 
name and interest in the city, and witli all , 1662, Kennet, p. 739)» and the king created 
the presbyterian party * {Rebellion, x. 70). ' him a baronet. He died on 24 Sept. 1669, 
With the majority of his party he changed *at his house in Essex, near Saffron Walden* 
sides in 1(U8, was accused by the army of {Obitvaiy of Richard Sniyth^\y. ^\)). He was 
confederating with the Scots and the secluded a brave soldier, and the charges of rapacity 
members for the invasion of England (6Dec.), and cruelty brought against him bv the royalist 
arrested (12 Dec.), exi)elled from the House ])amphleteers can hardly bt» regarded as proved, 
of Commons, and deprived of his sheriffdom A greater blot on his fame is his conduct at 
and other imsts (Walkeb, History of Inde- the trial of the regicides, lirowne repeated 
pendency, li. 39; KusHWORTii, iv. pt. ii. against Adrian Scroop words tending tojustiiy 
1354-61 ). For several years he remained in ; tlie king's execution which Scroop had spoken 
prison at Windsor, Wallingfiird, Warwick, in a casual conversation, and this testimony 
Ludlow, and other places. In the account i excited a feeling in the high court and the 
of his sufferings which he gave in parliament parliament which cost Scroop his life (W^OOD, 
in March 1659 he says: *I was used worse Afltenat, ii. 74, ed. 1721 ; Kennet, Register, 
than a cavalier ; taken and sent away prisoner p. 276). 

to Wales; used with more cruelty than if in [Vicars'.s Parliamentary Chronicle ;Ilu«hworth'8 
Newgate; in a worst* prison than common Historical Collections; Kennet. s Register, 
prisoners. My wife ana children could not , Vicars's England's Worthies (1647) contains a 
come under roof to see me. My letters , sketch of Browne's career and a portrait. The 
could not pass. The govt^nior demanded mv , correspondence with Lord Digby was printed in 
letters ; I said he should have mv life as a pamphlet entitled The Lord Digby s Design 
soon. I defended them with my 'weapon ' , <>" Abingdon (4 to, 1644), and several of Browne's 
(BUBTOX, Diary, iv. 263). This impnscm- 1 relations of diff-erent battles and skirmishes were 



published contemporaneously.] C. H. F. 

BROWNE or BROWN, KICIIARD 

{Jl, 1674-1694), ]»]iysician, was educated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, but giiuluated at 
Ijeyden, where he was admitted 20 Sept. 
1675, being then fifty years old. lie became 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
.*J0 Sept. 1676. His principal writings, some 
of whicli Ijear on the title-])age *bv Richard 



ment lasted for five years. In 1656 llrowne 
was one of the members excluded from ])ar- 
liament for refusing to take the engagement 
demanded by the Protector (see Protest of 
22 Sept. in Wuitblocke). In llichard 
Cromwell's imrliament he was one of the 
members for Ijondon, and foimd at length, 
in March 1659, an o])port unity for securing 
redress. On 26 March 1659 the House of 

Commons annulled the vote of 4 Dec. 1649 Browne, Apotheair>-ofOakham,' are: 1. 'Me- 
disablmcr him from the office of alderman, aicina Musica ; or a Mechanical Essav on the 
and ordered the payment of 9,016/. still , Eft^cts of Singing, Music, and Dancing on 
owing to him from tlie state. In the summer Human Bodies ; with an Kssav on the Nature 
of 1659 he was impliaited m Sir George .^j^jQure of the Spleen and Vapours,' l^mdon. 
Booth's rising, and his arrest ordered, but I 1^374^ ,1^.^^ edition 1729. 2. 'Utpi "Apx^v, 
he succeeded in lying hid at Stationers' : u\yeT in quo Principia Vt^tenim evertuntur, 
Hall, 'by the faithfid secrecy of Captain et nova stabiliuntur,*]^ndon, 1678. 3. ^ Pro- 
Burroughe8'(HFLmi'8CArw«c/^,p.737). The sodia Pharmacopoeorum, or the Apothecar\''8 
votes then passed against him were annulled p^wodv,' I^ndon, 1685. 4. * Knglish Grain- 
on 22 Feb. 1660 (Journals; and Pepys, mar,' Loudon, 1692. 5. 'General Historv of 
Diary), Browne was one of th.» ]>ersons wit h Earthtjuakes,' London, 1 694. A small book 
whom A\hitelocke took counsel for the fur- entitled 'Coral and Steel, a most ComjH^ndious 
therance of lus scheme of persuading lleet- Method of Preserving and Best oring Health, 
wood to recall tlieking(\\ hitelocke, 22 Dw. }jvB, B., M.D.,'nodate, is doubtfiillv assigned 
1659). Browne was chosen by the city as one ^/^ xhe same K. Brown. 
of the deputation to Charles II, and headed |^^i^^„^.^ (.^u' ^j. p, J (j^.g^ j 391^ 
the triumphal procession which brought the (^ Vp 3 
king back to London with a troop of gentle- 
men in cloth of silver doublets. His ser^ ices BROWNE, Sir HICHARD (1605- 
were liberally rewarded bv the king, who con- 168.S), dii)l(>mati.st, bom iu 1(505, was the 
ferred the honour of knig1itho(xl on lx)th him only .son of Christ opln^r Browne of Sayes 
and his eldest son. He was also elected lord Court, Deptford, and Thomasine Gonson, 
mayor on 3 Oct. 1660. During his mayoralty i whose father and grandfather, Benjamin and 
Venner's insurrection took place, and the William Gons<m, had betiu treasuries of the 
vigour he showed in suppressing it gained navy. Thefatherof Christopher, Sir Bichard 
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Browne, knight, was in the service of the present at a sen- ice in this chapel, when the 
Earl of Leicester while governor of the ordination took place of two Englishmen — 
Netherlands, and held the appointment of , Durell, afterwards dean of Windsor, and 
clerk of the green clotli under Elizabeth and Brevint, afterwards dean of Durham ; the 
James I. Richard Browne was educated at | Bishop of Galloway officiated, and the ser- 
Merton College, Oxford. After travelling mon was preached by the Dean of Peter- 
on the continent, and especially, as it would . borough. It is recorded that divers bishops^ 
seem, in France, he returned to England, and | doctors of the church, and others who found 
was sworn clerk of the council to King an asylum in Bro'N^Tie^s house at Paris, were 
Charles I on 27 Jan. 1640-1. In the same ^ accustomed, in their disputes with papists 
year he was sent on two diplomatic missions, and sectaries, at a time when the church 
to the Queen of Bohemia and the Elector of England seemed utterly lost, * to argue 
Palatine, and to Henry Frederick, prince of ' for the visibility of the church,* ^olely from 
Orange. In July 1641 Browne entered on the existence of Browne's chapel and con- 
tlie chief occupation of his life, being at gregation. About 1662-3 Browne also pur- 
that date appomted king's resident at the chased a piece of ground for the inter- 
coiut of France, in succession to the Earl of ment of protestants who died in or near 
Leicester. This appointment he held for no Paris. 

less than nineteen years, acting as the repre- ' A selection from Browne's correspondence 
sentative both of Charles I and of his exiled , has been published in the appendix to Bray's 
son. Bro\\Tie was a stavmch royalist, and his edition of Ev^elyn's ' Diary and Correspon- 
loyalty was thoroughly tried. During the ! dence;' the most important portion of it con- 
wnole of his diplomatic career in France he sists of the letters which passed privately 
seems to have been practically obliged to give , between himself and Sir Edward Hyde (after- 
his senices gratuitously. More than once he , wards Earl of Clarendon), principally from 
is found writing anxiously for some payment February 1662 to August 1669. In the corre- 
of his allowances, while on one occasion he spondence very frequent mention is made of the 
complained bitterly that he had not even 'prizes' captured, after the death of Charles I, 

* the wherewithal to provide himself out of , by the privateers of Scilly and Jersey. Those 
mourning a new coat and liveries.' The ' islands being then in the hands of the parlia- 
sum due to him for his allowance as resi- mentary forces, the freebooters were com- 
dent was stated, after the Restoration, to pelled to bring their prizes into the ports of 
amount to 19,732/., of which only 7,668/. France, and, in return for the sanction of the 
had been paid or deducted as a fine on the royal commission, were called upon to pay 
leasee to him of Saves Court. An attempt certain dues into the exchequer of the exiled 
made in 1649 by Augier, * the agent for tne English king (see Bray's notes to the Hyde 
rebels,' to bribe the king's resident if he and Browne Correspondence in vol. iv. of 
would * serve the new state, and discover , Evelyn). In the collection of these dues 
what came to his knowledge of the Lou^Te | Charles experienced great difficulties, and 
councils,' was, however, indignantly repelled, from the close of 1652 to 1664 Browne was 

* I replied,' wrote Browne at the time, * that I actively engaged in Brittany, at Brest and 
I took it very ill that he or any should Nantes, endeavouring to collect the sums 
dare to make any such overture to me . . . owing to the king. On 1 Sept. 1649 Browne 
that I held liis masters the most execrable had been created a baronet by Charles II, in 
villains that were ever upon the face of the virtue of a dormant warrant sent to him by 
earth, and that if liis majesty — now that I Charles I in Februarj- 1643. On 19 Sept. 
had spent my whole estate in this my last ! 1049 he had also received from Charles U the 
eight years' service — were neither able nor honour of knighthood. 

willing to use me, 1 would retire into some | At the Restoration the king's resident re- 
remote, cheap comer of the world, where, | turned to England, landing at Dover 4 June 
feeding only upon bread and water, I and 1660. He continued to hold office as clerk 
mine would hourly pray for his majesty's ^ of the council until January 1671-2. The re- 
re-i'stablishment.' But probably ]:5rowne's , mainder of his life was spent (according to 
greatest ser\-ice in the eyes of the royalists \ Wood, Fasti O.von.) at Charlton in Kent, 
was his maintenance of the public service ; where he passed his time ' in a pleasant re- 
and liturgy- of the church of England during j tiredness and studious recess.' For some few 
the exile of the English king. In his large months before his decease he suffered from 



house in Paris, Browne erected a chapel 
which was much frequented by many well- 
known English divines and other exiles. On 
the Trinity Sunday of 1660 John Evelyn was 



gout and dropsy, and died on 12 Feb. 1682-3, 
at Sayes Court, Deptford. He was buried 
in the churchjrard of St. Nicholas, Deptford, 
his funeral being attended by the brethren ot 
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the Trinity corporation, of which he had been | his name was placed eightieth on the list — it is 
master. 6rowne married Elizabeth, daugh- ' probable that he matriculated first at some 
ter of Sir John Prettyman of Dryfield in other college and migrated to Corpus for some 
Gloucestershire. Their only daughter, Mary, j reason which must remain unknown to us. 
became the wife of the well-known John Thomas Aldrich, one of the leaders of the 
Evelyn. ' puritan party at Cambridge, was master of 

The Sir Richard Browne of this article Corpus at this time, having been elected, on 
should be carefully distinguished from Alder- the recommendation of Archbishop Parker, 
man Sir Richard Browne (d. 1669) [q. v.] i 3 Feb. 1569-70. The college was in a 

[Evelyn's Diaiy and Correspondence (ed. Bray) flourishing condition, due in a great measure 
passim and Browne's Correspondence thereto *<> *"« favour shown to it by the pnmate, 
subjoined ; Monumental Inscriptions at Dept- ^^o had himself held the mastership from 
ford, printed in Lysons's Environs of London, j 1544 to 1553. It is hardly conceivable that 
vol iv. ; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), pt. i. pp. 439-40 ; ' Browne between the time of his entry at 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, especially Corpus and the taking of his deCTee should 
from 1640-1 to 1663.] W. W. ' have been admitted to the household of the 
unfortunate Thomas Howard, fourth duke of 

BROWNE, ROBERT (1560 P-1633 ?), | Norfolk, still less that he should in any sense 
the earliest separatist from the church of . have been the duke's domestic chaplain in 
England after the Reformation, and now June 1571, as Strype asserts he was. The 
claimed as the first exponent of their prin- ' duke at this time was deeply pledged to the 
ciple of church government by the modem , papal -party, of which he was soon to be ac- 
congregationalists in England and America, knowledged as the ostensible leader, and he 
was bom at Tolethorpe in Rutland about i was the last man just at this time to have 
the middle of the sixteenth century, though extended his patronage to a young firebrand 
the exact date of his birth is unknown. Tlie like Browne, whose violent denunciation of 
family from which he sprang had been settled ^ all that was * popish ' was quite ungovernable 
at Stamford in Lincolnshire since the four- and at any rate unrestrained. It is far more 
teenth century. They had amassed con- , probable that Strype has confused Robert 



siderable wealth, filled positions of trust and 
importance, and were recognised county mag- 
nates before the fifteenth century had closed. 
One of them, John Browne, a merchant of 



Browne with another man of the same name 
upon whom Cecil doubtless had his eye — 
the man who two months later was impli- 
cated when the Ridolfi conspiracy was clis- 



the staple, and a rich alderman of Stamford, ' covered, and who was to be the bearer of the 
built the church of All Saints in that town bag of money which was intended for Lord 
at his sole expense, and a brass in memory of Herries but never reached his hands. After 
him and his wife still exists in the church he taking his degree Browne appears to have 
erected. This man's son, Christopher Browne gone to London, where he supported himself 
of Tolethorpe, was high sheriff for the county as a schoolmaster, and delivered his soul on 
of Rutland m the reim of Henry VII, and his ■ Sundays by preaching in the open air in de- 
son, grand&ther of tne subject of this article, fiance of the rector of Islington, in whose 
received a curious patent teom Henry VIII, I parish it was that his auditors assembled, 
allowing him to wear his hat in the royal About 1578, the plague being more than 
presence when he pleased. Robert was the usually violent in London, his father ordered 
third child of Mr. Anthony Browne of Tole- him to return to Tolethorpe ; but unable to 
thorpe, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir Philip remain long without active employment, he 
Boteler of Watton Woodhall, Hertford- grew tired of the quiet home, and again went 
shire, and was connected more or less closely | up to Cambridge, probably with a view to 
through both parents with some of the most ' taking the higher degrees, or on the chance of 
wealthy and influential families in England. : a fellowship falling to him. At this time he 
In Cecil, lord Burghley, whose family had ' came under the influence of Richard Green- 
been connected with Stamford for genera- i ham, rector of Dry Dray ton, six or seven milea 
tions, and who on more than one occasion from Cambridge, a clergyman of great ear- 
acknowledged Browne as a kinsman, he found nestness and conspicuous ability, who had 
a friend indeed when he most needed his pro- remarkable influence upon the more devout 
tection and support. | and ardent young men in the university then 

Browne is said to have entered at Corpus preparing for hofy orders. Browne was pro- 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to I bably placed for a while under Greenham as 
have taken his 6.A. degree in 1572. Both | a pupil in his family, and the elder man soon 



statements can hardly be true, and — as he cer- 
tainly did take the B.A. degree in 1572, when 



perceived that the younger one had gifts of 
no ordinary kind. Beginning by allowing 
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him to take a prominent part in the religious 
exercises of his householo, which was a large 
one, he went on to encourage him to preach 
in the villages round, without taking the 
trouble to get the bishop's license, though it 
is almost certain that ne must have been 
previously ordained. Soon the fame of his 
(>loquence and enthusiasm extended itself, 



claiming this new theory of ecclesiastical 
polity — and at this time it was a very new 
theory* — his health broke do>vn, and while 
still suffering fi-oni illness he was formally 
inhibited from preaching by the bishop. 
Browne, with characteristic perversity, told 
the bishop's officer that he was not in a 
position to preach just then ; if the circum- 



ana ho was invited to accept the cure of a stanceshadl)eendiHerent,'he would no whit 
parish in Cambridge, probably St. Benet's, lessceuse preaching' for the episcopal inhi- 



adjoining his own college, where he preached 



at the end of that time he *sent back the 



bition. &)on after this he heard that there 



fervently and effectively for some months ; were certain people in Norfolk who were 



' very forward * in their zeal for a new refor- 



moncy they would have g^iven him, and also mation, and consumed by his desire to spread 
gave them warning of his departure.' His his views of the importance of a separation of 
•congregation were not ' as yet so rightly ; the godly from the ungodlv, he felt called to 
grounded in church government' as they go down to East Anglia. It was just at this 
should be. In other words, he could not I time that a former acquaintance and fellow- 

Sersuade them to follow him as far as he j collegian of his, one Robert Harrison, re- 
esired to go. It was at this point in his i tum^ to Cambridge, or paid a brief visit to 
can»er that lie first became possessed with the ^ the university. Harrison, who was Browne's 
notion that the whole constitution of eccle- senior by some years, had recentlv been dis- 
siastical government was faulty and needed ' missed from the mastership of Aylsham school 
a radical reform. Ordination, whether epi- • in Norfolk for some irregularity or noncon- 
scopal or presbj'terian, was to his mind an j formity, but had been fortunate enough to 
abominable institution : to be authorised, li- , obtain another resting-place as master of St. 
censed, or ordained, by any human being was ' Giles's [?] Hospital in the city of Norwich, 
hateful. When his brother obtaintni for him Harrison s visit to Cambridge resulted in a 
t he necessar}' license from Cox, bishop of Ely, renewal of an old intimacy and in a closer 
and paid the fees, Browne lost one of the neces- union between two enthusiasts who had 
iMirv documents, threw the other into the fire, much in common. It ended by Browne 
and proceedeil optmly to preach in Cambridge, : leaving Cambridge and takuig up his resi- 
wheri*ver he had the opportunity, * against dence for a time in Harrison's house at 
the calling and authorising of preachers by Norwich. Gradually Browne, gaining ascen- 
bishops,' prot toting that though lie had been , dency over his friend, used him as a coadjutor, 
fortifieil with the episcopal license, he cartel the two working together — pretty much as 
not one whit for it and would have preached Keeve and Muggleton did a century later — 
whether he had been provide^.! with it or not. and round them there soon gathered a small 
If t heeoclesiajitieal government of the bishops company of believers who, accepting Browne 
in their st»veral stvs was iMid, not less objec- as their pastor, called themselves* the church,' 
tionable did the whole struct iin* of the paro- as others have done before and since, and 
ohial system Si*em to him, harmful to religion separated from all other professing christians, 
and a bondage from which it was high time who * were held in bondage by anti-christian 
that the true bt^lievers should bo set free. j>ower, as were those parishes in Cambridge 
* The kingdom of Gcxi,' he proolaimiHl, * wa:^ by the bishops.' The disciples became gene- 
not to be begun by whole parishes, but rather rally known as Brownists. Edmund Freake 
by the wortliiest, were they never so few.* was bishop of Norwich at this time, and it was 
Already he had pt^rsuaded himself distinctly not long bi'fore he took action against the new 
that the christian church, so far fnnn l>eing -ioct. On 10 April 15S1 he forwarded certain 
a ivqHiration comprehensive, all-embracing, articles of complaint * against one Robert 
and catholic, was to be of all conceivable as- Browne ' to honX IWrghley, in which he set 
scMMations the most narrow, fxclusive, and forth that *the said jmrty had been lately 
i\mtiiUHl in its intiuence and its aims. It apprehended on complaint of many godly 
was to b<* a s«xMety for a privilegiil and mini- preachers, for delivering unto the people 
oulously gifttHl few, a witness immeasurably ivrrupt and cimtentiousdiX'trine,' and further 
less for divine truth than ajrainst the world, that ne was seilucing *the vulgar sort of 
which was lying in wioktnlness. and which people, who gn^atly depended on him, as- 
Browne stvms to have considennl he had si'moling themselves tiwrether to the number 
little concern with, little call to conven of one lumdred at a time in private houses 
frv^m the errors of its ways. and convent iclt»s to hear him, not without 

While vehemently and incessantly pn-^- danger of some v\i\ elTect.' It was not at 
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Norwich but at Bury St. Edmunds that ; exclusive congregation were in no mood to 
Browne had produced this effect, and it is ally themselves with their fellow-exiles. 
probable that ne had been led to move into All other professing christians might come 
Suffolk by finding that at Norwich the to him, he certainly would not go to them, 
power of the bishop was too strong for him, To the amazement and grief of Cartwright 
or that the clergy of the city, then deeply he found in the newcomers no friends but 
affected with Genevan proclivities and as a aggressive opponents, and a paper war was 
body very zealous in their ministerial duties, carried on, Browne writing diligently and 
were by no means willing to befriend or co- printing what he wrote as fast as the funds 
operate with a sectary who began by assuming could be found. Harrison too rushed into 
that they were all in the bonds of iniquity, print, and the books of the two men were 
Lord Burghley returned a prompt reply to sent over to England and circulated by 
the bishop's letter of complaint, but as their followers so sedulously— for not all 
promptly sent back his kinsman to Bury the Norwich congregation had emigrated — 
with a kindly excuse for him, and a sug- thataroyalproclamationwns actually issued 
gestion that his indiscretions proceeded * of against them in 1583, and two men were 
zeal rather than malice.* Browne was no hanged for dispersing the books and one for 
sooner released than he returned to the old the crime of binding them ! 
course, and the bishop every day received Meanwhile the violent and imperious cha- 
some fresh complaint and became more and racter of Bro>^7ie led him into acts and 
more irritated. In the following August he words which were not favourable to har- 
again wrote a strong letter to the lord trea- mony even in his own little company of de- 
surer, in which he said that his duty * en- voted followers, and that which any outsider 
forced him most earnestly to crave his lord- who watched the movement must have fore- 
ship's help in suppressing ' this disturber of seen to be inevitable hapT)ened at last ; the 
his diocese. Agam Burghley stood his friend, Middleburg * church ' broke up, and Browne 
and when, a little after, Browne was brought towards the close of loS^i turned Iiis back 
before the archbishop, even the primate could upon Harrison and the rest, and set sail for 
not keep his prisoner, and he was set at Scotland accompanied by ' four or hve Eng- 
liberty only to return to his followers with lishmen with their wives and families,' so 
his influence over them increased tenfold, much already had the ^ church ' shrunk 
The truth is that the time was hardly fa- from its earlier proportions. 
Tonrable for exercising exceptional severity Arrived in Scotland Browne began in the 
against a zealot of this character, who was old way, denouncing everything and every- 
for ever declaiming against papistry and ' body concerned in matters religious or eccle- 
Boman errors. The Jesuit mission to p]ng- | siastical, and he had scarcely been a month 
land had only just collapsed by the appre- in the country before he was cit«d to appear 
hension of Campion on 10 July. Parsons before the kirk of Edinburgh, and on his be- 
waa still at large, and the rack was being having himself with his usual arrogance and 
employed pretty freely in the Tower upon ' treating the court with an insolent defiance 
the wretched men who, if they had succeeded I he was thrown into the common gaol till time 
in nothing else, had succeeded in rousing the should be given to two theologians who were 
anti-papal feelings of the masses and the appointed to examine and report upon his 



alarm of such statesmen as looked with 
apprehension upon a revival of catholic 
sentiment. Nevertheless it became evident 
that the little congregation, the ' church * 
which prized above all things human the 
privilege of having their * pastor' present 
with them, could hardly continue its assembly 
if Browne were to be continually worried 
by citations and imprisonment at the will 
of one after another of the stiff sticklers 
for uniformity ; and when they had sought 
about for some time for a retreat where 
they might enjojr liberty of worship un- 
molested, they emigrated at last in a body 
to Middleburg in the autumn of 1581. 
Oartwright and Dudley Fenner were the 
accredited ministers of the English puritan 
colony at Middleburg, but Browne and his 



books. Meanwhile some secret influences had 
been brought to bear in his favour, and just 
when it was confidently expected that this 
mischievous troublerwould be condemned and 
silenced, to the surprise of all he was set at 
liberty, why, none could ex])lain. Browne ap- 
pears to have remained some months or even 
longer in Scotland, but he made no way, left 
no mark, and gained no converts. In disgust 
at his reception he delivered his testimony 
against the Scotch in no measured terms, 
shook off the dust of his feet against them, 
and setting his face southwards was once more 
printing and publishing books in the summer 
of 1584. Chice more he was thrown into 
prison and kept there for some months, and 
once more Burghley interposed, Inicame se- 
curity for his good conduct, effected his 
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release, and actually interceded for him in 
a letter to his father, who was still alive. 
Browne returned to Tolethorpe much broken 
in health bv his long imprisonment. On re- 
covering his strength his former habits and 
temper returned, and old Anthony Browne, 
vexed and provoked by his son's contumacy, 
applied toBurghley and obtained his sanction 
for his son's removal to Stamford, possibly 
under the eye of some relatives, members 
of the Browne or Cecil families. But such 
men as this are incorrigible. In the spring 
of 1586 he had left Stamford and was preach- 
ing as diligently as ever at Northampton — as 
diligently and as offensively — and on being 
cited by Howland, bishop of Peterborough, 
to appear before him, Browne took no notice 
of tne citation, and was excommunicated 
for contempt accordingly. 

This seems to have been the turning-point 
of his strange career. "Whether it was that 
Browne was prepared to suffer in his per- 
son all sorts of hardships, but had never 
thought of being cast out of the church 
from which he gloried in urging others to 
go out, and thus was startled and con- 
fused by the suddenness and unexpected 
form of the sentence that had been pro- 
nounced ; whether his disordered imagina- 
tion began to conjure up some vague, mys- 
terious consequences which might possibly 
ensue, and on which he had never reflected 
))efore ; or whether his fifteen years of rest- 
less onslaught upon all relijrions and all reli- 
gious men who would not follow nor be led 
by him, had almost come to be regarded by 
himself as a conspicuous failure, and he had 
given up hope ana lost heart, it is impossible 
to say. Certain it is that from this time he 
ceased to be a disturber of the order of things 
established, and his * church * or ' churches ' 
were compelled to seek elsewhere for their 
'pastors' and guides. In November 1586 
Browne was elected to be master of Stam- 
ford grammar school, certain pledges being 
exacted from him for good behaviour and 
certain conditions being extorted for the re- 
straining him from troubling the world with 
the expression of his peculiar views. To 
these conditions he aflixed his signature, and 
he began at once to discharge his new duties. 
He continut^d master of Stnmfonl school for 
five years, and resigned his mastership only 
on his being presented to the rectory of 
Achurch in Northamptonshire, a benefice 
which was in the gift of Lord Burgliley, 
who two vears before had made interest, 
but to no puripose, with the Bishop of Peter- 
borough to obtain some preferment for his 
kinsman. At Achurch Browne continued 
to reside for more than forty years, doing 



his duty in his parish with scrupulous fidelity 
and preaching frequently ana earnestly to 
his people ; and though doubtless many un- 
friendly eyes were watching him, he never 
again brought upon himself the charge of non- 
conformity or of being a disturber of the 
peace of the church. His end was a sad 
one ; it must be read in the words of Thomas 
Fuller, the facts of the narrative having 
never been disputed or disproved : * ... As I 
am credibly informed, being by the constable 
of the parish (who chanced also to be his 
godson) somewhat roughly and rudely re- 
quired the payment of a rate, he happened 
in passion to strike him. The constable (not 
taking it patiently as a castigation frt)m a 
godfather, but in anger as an afiront to hia 
office) complained to Sir Rowland St. John, 
a neighbouring justice of the peace, and 
Browne is brought before him. The knight, 
of himself, was prone rather to pity and par- 
don, than punisn his passion ; but Browne^s 
behaviour was so stubborn, that he appeared 
obstinately ambitious of a prison, as desirous 
(after long absence) to renew his familiarity 
with his ancient acquaintance. His mittt" 
mu8 is made ; and a cart with a feather-bed 
provided to carry him, he himself being too 
infirm (above eighty) to go, too unwieldy to 
ride, and no friend so favourable as to pur- 
chase for him a more comely conveyance. 
To Northampton gaol he is sent, where, soon 
after, he sickened, died, and was buried in a 
neighbouring churchyard ; and it is no hurt 
to wish that his bad opinions had been in- 
terred with him ' (Fuller, Church History, 
bk. ix. sect, vi.) Fuller is wrong in the 
date of Browne's death ; an entry in his hand 
is still to be seen in the parish register of 
Achurch made on 2 June 1631, and his suc- 
cessor in the living was not instituted till 
8 Nov. 1633. His burial-place is unknown. 

Browne's wife was Alice Allen, a Yorkshire 
lady ; by her he had four sons and three 
daughters. The hateful story that he ill- 
used his wife in her old age is in all proba- 
bility an infamous slander. Browne was 
very fond of music, and besides being him- 
self * a singular good lutenist,' he taught his 
children to become performers. On Sundays 
* he made his son Timothy bring his viol to 
church and play the bass to "the psalms that 
were sung.' Browne's issue eventually in- 
herited the paternal estate at Tolethorpe, 
and his last descendant died on 17 Sept. 
1839, as widow of George, third earl Pomfret. 

That so powerful and intelligent a body as 
thecongregationalists should desire to affibate 
themselves on to so eccentric a person as 
Browne, and to claim him as the first enun- 
ciator of the principles which are distinctiye- 
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of their organisation, will always appear some- | 
what strange to outsiders. Into discussions ; 
on church polity, however, it is not our in- ■ 
tention to enter. The last three works quoted 
among the authorities at the end oT this ; 
article will give the reader as full a view as j 
he can desire of the congregationalist stand- 
point. Mr. Dexter's most able and learned 
volume contains an exhaustive account of 
the literature and bibliography of the whole j 
subject, and his elaborate monograph on ! 
Browne's life has materially added to our | 
knowledge of the man's curious career. Here 
too will be found by far the most complete 
list of his writings and some valuable ex- 
tracts from hitherto unknown works which 
prove him to have been a man of burning 
enthusiasm and one who, as we might have 
expected, could at times burst forth mto pas- 
sages of fiery and impetuous eloquence which 
must have been extraordinarily effective in 
their day, however much they may appear 
to us no more than vehement rhetoric. 

[Blore's Hist, and Antiq. of the County of 
Butland, 1813, p. 93, &c. ; Fuller's Worthies 
(Rutland) ; Lamb's Masters s Hist, of Corpus 
Christ! Coll. Cambridge, pp. 123 et seq., 460 ; 
commanication from Dr. Luard, Registrar of 
Camb. Univ.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547- 
1580. p. 421 ; Froude's Hist. Engl. x. 289-90 ; 
Strype 8 Parker, ii. 68 ; Cooper's Athenje Cantab. 
ii. 177, 178; Fuller's Church Hist. bk. ix., cent. 
xvi., sect, vi., §§ 1-7, 64-9 ; Lansdowne MSS., 
qTiot<ed by all modem writers, No. xxxiii. 13, 20 ; 
Hanbury's Historical Memorials relating to the 
Independents, 1839, vol. i. ch. ii. ; John Browne's 
Hist, of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk (1877). chs. i-iii. ; Dexter's Congregation- 
alism of the last Three Hundred Years, as 
seen in its Literature, New York, 1880.] 

A. J. 

BROWNE, SAMUEL (1575 ?-l 632), 
divine, bom at or near Shrewsbury, became 
a servitor or clerk of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford, in 1594, at the age of nineteen, gra- 
duated B.A. 3 Nov. 1601, and M.A. 3 July 
1605, took orders, and in 1618 was appointed 
minister of St. Mary's Church, Shrewsbury, 
* where he was much resorted to by precise 
people for his edifying and frequent preach- 
ing (Wood). In spite, however, of this 
notice of his ministry in the * Athenae Oxon.,' 
Browne can scarcely have been a puritan, for 
in the curious little book entitled *TbeLook- 
ing-glasse of Schisme, wherein by a briefe 
and true Narration of the execrable Murders 
done by Enoch ap Evan, a downe-right Non- 
conformist . . . the Disobedience of that Sect 
. . . is plainly set forth ' (1635), the author, 
Peter Studley, minister of St. Chad's, Shrews- 
buTTy speaks of him with great respect, and 



says that during the thirteen years of his 
ministry he was 'rudely and unchristianly 
handlea' by the disloyal and scliismatical 
party in the town, and that finally, * by an 
invective and bitter Libell, consisting of four- 
teene leaves in quarto cast into his garden, 
they disquieted nis painefull and peaceable 
soule, and shortened the date of his trouble- 
some pilgrimage.' Browne died in 1632, and 
was buried at St. Mary's on 6 May. He pub- 
lished * The Sum of Christian lleligion by 
way of Catechism,' 1630, 1037, 8vo, and * Cer- 
tain Prayers,' and left at his death several 
sermons which he wished printed. 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 631 ; Past! 
(Bliss), i. 290, 306 ; Studley's Looking-glasso of 
Schisme, 180-1 ; Phillips's History and Anti- 
quities of Slirewslmry, 100 ; Some Account of the 
Ancient and Present Stiito of Shrewsbury (ed. 
1810), 216, 217.] W. H. 

BROWNE, SAMUEL (d. 1668). judge, 
wastheson of Nicholas Browne of Polebrooke, 
Northamptonshire, by Frances, daughter of 
Thomas St. John, third son of Oliver, lord 
St. John. He was thus first cousin to Oliver 
St. John, chief justice of the common pleas 
during the protectorate. He was admitted 
pensioner of Queens' College, Cambridge, 
24 Feb. 1614, entered as a student at Lin- 
coln's Inn 28 Oct. 1610, where he was 
called to the bar 16 Oct. 1623, and elected 
reader in Michaelmas term 1642. Two years 
previously he had been returned to parlia- 
ment as member for tlie united boroughs of 
Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardness in Devon- 
shire. In the articles laid before the king at 
Oxford in 1642, with a view to negotiations 
for peace, the appointment of Browne to a 
seat on the exchequer bench was suggested. 
In November of the same vear lie was made 
one of the commissioners of the great seal. In 
March l(W3-4 he was appointed one of the 
committee to which the management of the 
impeachment of Laud was entrusted. His 
speech on this occasion hns not been ])reserved, 
but from the constant references which Laud 
makes to it he appears to have put the case 
against the archbishop in a very effective way. 
After the trial was ended (2 Jan. 1644-6) 
he was deputed, with Serjeants Wilde and 
Nicolas, to lay before the House of Lords 
the reasons which, in the opinion of the 
commons, justified an ordinance of attainder 
against the archbishop. This had already 
been passed by the commons, and the upper 
house immediately followed suit. In July 
1646 a paper was introduced to the House of 
Commons, emanating from Lord Savile, and 
containing what was in substance an im- 
peachment of Denzil Hollis and Whitelocke, 
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of high treason in betraying the trust reposed 
in them in connection with the recent nego- 
tiations at Oxford, of wliich thev had had the 
conduct. After some discussion the matter 
was referred to a committee, of which Browne 
waanominated chairman. The affair is frankly 
described bv Whitelocke as a machination 
of the indeiKHidents, designed to discredit the 
presbyter ian ]>urty, of which both Hollis and 
himself wen* members; and as he accuses 
Browne of displaying a strong bias in favour 
of the im]x»acliment, it may be inferred that 
at this time he had the reputation of belong- 
ing to the advanced fact ion. The charge was 
idtimately dismissed. In October of the fol- 
lowing year Browne delivered the great seal 
to the new commissioners then appointed, the 
speakers of the two houses. In September 
1648 he was one of ten commissioners nomi- 
nated by the parliament to treat with the 
king in the Isle of Wight. On the receipt of 
letters from the commissioners containing the 
king^s ultimatum, the House of Commons, 
after voting the king's terms unsatisfactory, 
resolved * that notice be taken of the extra- 
ordinary wise management of this treaty by 
the commissioners.* Next day Browne was 
made a seijeant-at-law and justice of the 
king's bench by accumulation. The latter dig- 
nity, however, he refused to accept, whether 
out of timidity or on principle it is im|)Ossible 
to determine. After this no more is heard of 
him until the ilestoration, when he was re- 
admitted serjeant-nt-law( Trinity term KKJO), 
and shortly after (Michaelmas term) raised 
to the bench as justice of the common pleas, 
and knighted 4 Dec. lie died in 1068, and 
was buried at Arlesey in Bedfordshire, where 
he had a hou.se. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Meade of Nortofts, Finch- 
ingfield, Essex. 

[Wotton'sl5ar(>nt'tage,iv. 178; Dugdale's Grig. 
266. 324; Willis's Not. Pari. iii. 243; Dugdales 
Chron.S<'r. 114, 115 : Purl. Hist li. 606, iii. 70, 
182; Cobbett'sStateTrials,i7.347, 443,449,464- 
470, 509, 554-7, 599 ; Whitelocke's M«»m. 154, 
166, 160, 226. 334, 342, 378 ; Commons' Journ. 
iii. 734 ; SiderBu's Rop. i. 3, 4, 365 ; Le Neve's 
Pedigrees of Knip:ht.s(Hurleian Society, vol. viii.), 
122 ; Oal. State Papers, Dom. (1640), 103 ; Mo- 
rant's Essex, ii. 366 ; Lysons's Bedfordshire, 40; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

BROWNE, SIMOX (1080-1732), divine, 
was born at She]>ton Mallet, Somersetshire ; 
educated under Mr. Cumming, and at the 
academy of Mr. Moor at Bridgewater. lie 
began to ])n'ach ])ef<)re he was twenty, and 
after being a minister at Port.smouth became, 
in 1710, pa.Htor of the important congregation 
in the Old J«nvry, Ij<mdon. In 1720 he ])ul)- 
lished * Hymns and Spiritual Songs,' and in 



1722 a volume of sermons. In the Salters^ 
Hall controversy (1719) Browne had t^ken 
the side of the non-subscribers, who resisted 
the imposition of a Trinitarian test. This 
led to a rather sharp controversy in 1723 with 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Reynolds in regard to 
the dismissal of a preacher. About the same 
time the simultaneous loss of his wife and 
only son (or, according to another story, the 
accidental strangling of a highwayman) un- 
hinged his mind ; and though his faculties 
remained perfect in other respects he became 
persuaded that God had * annihilated in him 
the thinking substance,' and that his words 
had no more sense than a parrot's. He tried 
by earnest reasoning to persuade his friends 
that he was * a mere beast.' He gave up his 
ministry, retired to Shepton Mallet, and 
amused himself by translating classical au- 
thors, writing books for children, and com- 
{)osing a dictionary. * I am doing nothing,* 
le said, * that requires a reasonable souL I 
am making a dictionarv; but youknow thanks 
should be returned to 6od for everything, and 
therefore for dictionary-makers.' He took 
part, however, in the controversies of the 
time, as an opponent of the deists from a ra- 
tionalist point of view. In 1732 he published 

* a sober and charitable disquisition concern- 
ing the importance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity,* &c., * A Fit Rebuke to a Ludicrous 
Infidel, in some remarks on Mr. Woolston's 
fifth discourse,' &c., with a preface protesting 
against the punishment of freethinkers by the 
magistrate ; and a * Defence of the Religion 
of Nature and the Christian Revelation,' See, 
in answer to Tindal's * Christianity as old as 
the Creation,' a concluding part 01 which ap- 
peared in 1733 posthumously. To the last 
of these works he had prefixed a dedication 
to Queen Caroline, asking for her prayers in 
his singidar case. He was * once a man,' but 

* his very thinking substance has for more 
than seven years oeen continually wasting 
away, till it is wholly perished out of him.' 
This was suppressed at tiie time by his friends^ 
but afterwards published by Hawkesworth in 
the * Adventurer,' No. 88. Bro"WTie died at 
the end of 1732, leaving several daughters. 

[Biog. Britannica ; Atkey's Funeral Sermon ; 
Town and Country Magazine for 1770, p. 689; 
Adventurer, No. 88; Gent. Mag. xxxii. 453; 
Protestant Dissenters' Magazine, iv. 433, v. Ill ; 
Loland's View. i. 110, 130; Wilson's Dissenting 
Churches, i. 165, iii. 338-67, where is a fall list 
of Ilia works.] L. S. 

BROWNE, THEOPHILUS (1763- 
1835), unitarian clergyman, bom at Derby in 
1 763, entered as a student at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. and MA., took 
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orders, and was admitted a follow of Peter- 
house on 15 July 1785. In December 1793 
he was presented to the college Hvingj of 
Cherry Hint on, Cambridgeshire. AMiile vicar 
of this country parish he adopted the posi- 
tions of the Pnestley school of unitanans, 
and resigned his living. In 1800 he became 
minister of the jpresbyterian congregation at 
Warminster. In 1807 he left Warminster 
for the post of classical and mathematical 
tutor at Manchester College, York. At mid- 
summer, 1809, Browne left York to become 
minister of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 
He had preached at Norwich as a candidate 
in the previous January, and appears to have 
dissatisfied the college authorities by doing 
so without notice to them. His ministry at 
Norwich was unhappy ; he is said to have 
* magnified his office, and not to have under- 
stood the dislike of his congregation to any- 
thing in the shape of a dogmatic creed. He 
took his stand upon his vested right to a 
small endowment, and was paid for his re- 
signation at the end of 1810. He did not at 
once leave Norwich. A letter from him, dated 
Colgate, Norwich, 10 March 1812, appears in 
the * Monthly Repository,* in which ho says 
he will be at liberty to take a congregation 
at the end of March, and ofl'ers to go on six 
months' trial. He was minister at Congle- 
ton from 1812 to 1814. For a short time he 
acted as a supply at Chester, but removed to 
Barton Street Chapel, Gloucester, in 1815. 
He established a fellowship fund at Glouces- 
ter on 1 Nov. 1818, and a y^'ar or two after- 
wards created some consternation by propos- 
ing that unitarian fellowship funds should 
invest in state lotteries, with a view to gain- 
ing windfalls for denominational purposes. 
He remained at Gloucester till the close of 
1823. From this time he resided at Bath, 
preaching only occasionally. He took great 
interest in education, and was president of 
the Bath Mechanics' Institution. His friend 
Brock speaks of him as 'conscientious almost 
to a fault,' and very generous to the poor. 
He lost his wife Anno, three years liis senior, 
on Christmas day, 1884, and died, after a 
short illness, on 20 May 181V). He was 
buried at Lyncomb Vale, near Bath. Tliere 
is a tablet to his memory in Trim Street 
Chapel, Bath. He published: 1. 'Eight 
Forms of Prayer for Public Social Worship/ 
Bath, 1803, 12mo. 2. 'Plain and Useful 
Selections from the Books of the Old and 
New Testament,' 1805, 8vo (intended as a 
lectionary, but not much esteemed ; Browne 
projected a sequel to be taken from the 
apocrypha). 8. * Religious Liberty and the 
Kights of Conscience and Private Judgment 
grossly violated,' &c., 1819, 12ino, and a ser- 



mon. The tfrms in which he dedicated this 
•pamphlet to the liev. T. Belsham, ' to whom, 
if to anv, may be justly applied the title Head 
of the Unitarian Church, gave great offence 
to his co-religionists. Besides these he 
edited: 1. Select parts of William Melmoth's 
' Great Importance of a Religious Life ' (ori- 
ginally published in 1711). 2. A selection 
of ' Sermons '(1818, 12mo) by Joshua Toulmin, 
D.D. 3. 'Devotional Addresses and Hymns' 
(1818, li>mo), by William Russell of Birm- 
ingham. 

[G. B. B. (Gt-orge Browne Brock) in Chr. Ro- 
fornier, 183'), pp. 507 st'q., soo also p. 806; 
Monthly Repos. 1812, pp. 64, 272, 1818, p. 760, 
1819, pp. 18. 300, 1820, p. 392; Murch's Hist, of 
Presb. and Gen. Bapt. Churches in W. of Eng. 
1835, pp. 13, 16, 92 ; Taylor's Hist, of Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, 1848, p. 55; Roll of Students, 
Manch. New Coll. 1868 ; Pickford's Brief Hist, of 
Congleton Unit. Chapel, 1883, p. 12; manuscript 
correspondence of Rov. C. Wellbeloved, in posses- 
sion of G. W. R. Wood, Manchester ; information 
from Rev. J. K. Montgomery', Chester.] 

A. G. 

BROWNE, THOMAS (d. loSr)), head- 
master of Westminster, was honi about 1535, 
and educated at Eton, whence he proceeded 
to King's College, Cambridge, in 1550. He 
graduated B.A. in 1554-5, M.A. in 1558, 
and B.l). in 1559. In the 'Alumni Eto- 
nenses' (p. 166) he is styled S.T.P. Wood 
( Af/ietfOff iii. 1004) also calls him a doctor of 
divinity. He was presented by the provost 
and scholars of King's College to the rectorv 
of Dunton-Waylett in Essex, which he held 
from IH April 1564 till his death (Newcourt, 
ii. '2'M). In 1564 he was appointed to the 
head-mastership of Westminster School. In 
the following year he was made a canon of 
tli«» church of Westminster, and acted for 
some time as sub-dean (Le Neve, iii. 360 ; 
WID3I0RE, Antiq. of West. p. 219). Browne 
was next promoted to the rectory of St. 
Leonard, Fc^ster Lane, on the presentation 
of the dean and chapter of Westminster, 
11 July 1567 (Newcourt, i. 394). This pre- 
ferment he resigned when presented, 7 Jinu^ 
1574, to the rectory of Chelsea, by Anne, 
duchess dowager of Somerset and Francis 
Newdigate (Newcourt, i. 586). He had 
meanwhile resigned the mastership of West- 
minster in 1570 (so Weu^h, Ahimiu We»t. ; 
WiDiiORE, p. 227, gives 15(59 as thn date). 
In 1584, when it was proposed to translate 
Aylmer to the vacant see of Ely, and pro- 
mote Day, the provost of Eton, to Ijondon, 
the names of Mr. Browne and Mr. Blithe 
were submitte<l for the nrovostship in a 
.«icheme sent by Whitgift to the queen 
(Strype, Whityifty i. 337), but the scheme 
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fell through, and Browne died in the follow- 
ing year (1586) on 2 May (Lb Neve, iii. 350). 
He was buried in the north transept of the 
abbey (WiDMORE,^ld, 227), or according to 



storation he recovered his benefices. In 
1661 he was recommended for the provost- 
ship of Eton, but the king passed nim by. 
He died in 1673 and was buned at Windsor. 




Faulkner in the cloisters (^Ch^hea, i. 179). | He published *Tomus alter et idem, a History 

In the register of Chelsea parish for 3 April of the Life and Reign of that famous Prin- 
1576 is found the baptism of Gabriel, son of cess Elizabeth,' a translation of vol. ii. of 

Thomas Browne, Pars. (Faulkner, ii. 1 19). Camden's * Annals,' to which he added an 

Browne was the^ author of occasional poems * Appendix containing animadversions upon 
in Latin and 
poem, prefixed 
gium Graeca) Lingu? 

poem in John Prise's ' Defensio Historise Bri- Revenues of the Clergy ... in a sermon 

tannicsB ' (1573). 3. A Latin poem on the preached . . . before the university upon 

death of the two Dukes of Suffolk (1552). taking a B.D. degree 8 June 1637,' pre- 

4. * Thebais, a tragedy.' 5. ApoeminEng- served in *The Present State of Letters,' 

lishon Peterson's *Galateo' (15/6) (v. Ames, where it is described as *a notable specimen 

ii. 903). 6. Wood(-4Mtf/i^»,ii. 130) mentions of the learning, wit, and pulpit oratory of 

verses by a Thomas Browne, prebendary of that time ; ' * A Key to the King's Cabinet, 

Westminster, in Twyne*s translation of or Animadversions upon the three printed 

Humphrey Lloyd's * Breviary of Britain.' Speeches of Mr. L'Isle, Mr. Tate, and Mr. 

7. Prefixed to a sermon by Richard Curteys, Browne, spoken at a Common Hall in Lon- 

bishop of Chichester, preached before the don, 3 July 1645,' Oxford, 1645; * A Treatise 




B.D. at Westminster. This is probably the 'Dissertatio de Therapeuticis Philonis,' pub- 
work of the man under notice. I lished with 'The Interpretation of the Two 

[Cooper 8 Athenae Cantab. i. 5 10; Tanner'sBibl. ■ Books of Clement by other writers,' 1689. 
Bnt ; Welch's Alumni Westmonast. p. 9 ; Har- | [Wood's Athon® Oxen. (ed. Bliss) iii. 1003 ; 
wood's Alumni Eton. p. 166 ; Newcourt's Reper- j Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, pt, ii. 93 ; 
torium, i. 394, 586, 923, ii. 231 ; Wood's Athenae Present State of Letters (od. Andrew Reid), 
Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 231, iii. 1 004 ; Faulkner's Chel- , vi. art. 21, 199-219 ; Hearne*s Collections (ed. 
s^'a, i. 179, ii. 119; Widmore's Antiouities of Doble), 102, 363 (Oxford Hist. Soc.)! W. H. 
Westminster, pp. 219, 227 ; Strype's Whitgift, , '•• 

i. 337 ; Ames (Herbert), ii. 903 ; Curteys's Ser- BROWNE, SiR THOMAS (16a5-1682), 
mon before the Queen at Greenwich, 1573-4; phvsician and author, was bom in London, 
Le Neve, ni. 350.] A. G-n. \^ \^^ ^^^-^^^ ^f ^o;^ Michael, Cheapside, on 

BROWNE or BROWN, THOMAS 19 Oct. 1605. His father was a mercer at 
(1604 P-1673), divine, a native of Middlesex, Upton, Cheshire, but came of a good family, 
was elected student of Christ Church, Ox- From a pedigree (printed by Wilkin) in the 
ford, in 1620, took the degree of M.A. in College of Arms, we learn that his mother was 
1627, was proctor of the university in 1636, Anna, daughter of Paul Garraway of Lewes, 
and took the degree of B.D. and was ap- Sussex. His father died prematurely; his 
pointed domestic chaplain to Archbishop mother, who had received 3,000/. as a third 
Laud in 1637. A sermon of his on John part of her husband's property, married Sir 
xi. 4 was highly offensive to the puritans, and Thomas Button, and lett her young son com- 
they were indignant at his appointment to a pletely under the care of rapacious guardians, 
eanonry at Windsor in 1639. This sermon Having been educated at Winchester College, 
was found in manuscript in Laud's study Browne was sent at the beginning of 1623 
when the archbishop's papers were seized, as a fellow-commoner to Broadgate Hall 
and appears not to have been printed, (now Pembroke College), Oxford. He was 
Browne held the rectories of St. Mary admitted to the degree of B.A. on 31 June 
Aldermary and Oddington in Oxfordshire. 1626, and proceeded M.A. on 11 June 1629. 
Beinp forced bv the puritans to leave his Turning his attention to the study of medi- 
cure in London, lie joined the king at Oxford, i cine, he practised for some time in Oxford- 
was made his chaplain, and received the shire ; afterwards, throwing up his practice, 
degree of D.D. by letters patent 2 Feb. 1642. he accompanied his stepfather (who held 
On the overthrow of the royal cause he took i some official position) to Ireland on a visi- 
shelter in Holland, and was appointed chap- ' tat ion of the forts and castles. Prom Ireland 
lain to the Princess of Orange. At the lie- I he passed to France and Italy; stayed at 
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Montpellier and Podiia, where were flourish- 
ing schools of medicine ; and on his return 
through Holland was created doctor of medi- 
cine at Leyden circ. 1633. His name is not 
found in the list of Leyden students, for the 
Thomas Browne who graduated on 22 Aug. 
1644 (see Peacock's £n/den Students) must 
certainly have been another person ; but the 
register is in a faulty state. Having con- 
cluded his travels, he established himself as 
a physician at Shipden Hall, near Halifax. 
In 1637 he removed to Norwich. Wood 
states that he was induced to take this step 
by the persuasions of Dr. Thomas Lushing- 
ton, formerly his tutor, then rector of Bum- 
ham Westgate, Norfolk ; but, according to 
the author of the life prefixed to ' Posthu- 
mous Works,' 1712, he migrated at the soli- 
citations of Sir Nicholas Bacon of Gillinff- 
ham. Sir [or Dr.] Justinian Le\vyn, and Sir 
Charles le Gros of Crostwick. Probably 
both statements are correct. A few months 
after he had settled at Norwich, Browne was 
incorporated doctor of medicine at Oxford on 
10 July 1637. His fame was now established, 
and ' he was much resorted to for his skill in 
physic' (Whitefoot). In 1641 he married 
Dorothy, fourth daughter of Edward IMile- 
ham 01 Burlingham St. Peter. She bore 
twelve children (of whom one son and three 
daughters survived their parents), and died 
three years after her husoand. Whitefoot 
describes her as ' a lady of such symmetrical 
proportion to her worthy husband, both in 
the graces of her body and mind, that they 
seemed to come together by a kind of natural 
magnetism.' 

The famous treatise * lleligio Medici ' was 
.surreptitiously published in 1642. It was 
probably written in 1635, during Browne's 
residence at Shipden Hall. Ho states, in 
the preface to the first authorised edition, 
pubbshed in 1643 : * This, I confess, about 
seven years past, with some others of affinity 
thereto, for my private exercise and satisfac- 
tion, I had at leisurable hours composed.' 
In pt. i. 5 xlL he says : * As yet I have not 
seen one revolution of Saturn, nor hath my 
pulse beat thirty years ; * and again, in pt. ii. 
§ xi., we find: *Now for my life it is a 
miracle of thirty years.' The authors manu- 
script was passed among his private friends, 
by whom freouent transcripts were mode 
with more or less inaccuracy, and at length 
two surreptitious editions in octavo were 
printed in 1642 by Andrew Crooke. Tliere 
18 some doubt as to which of these editions 
is to be entitled the editto princeps (see 
Oreenhill's Introduction to the facsimile of 
the first edition of < Religio Medici,' 1883). 
In 1643 appeared the first authorised edition, 

VOL. vu. 



with a preface, in which Browne informs us 
that he had * represented into the world a 
full and intended copy of that piece which 
was most imperfectlv ..nd surreptitiously 
published before.' hy transcription the 
work had become * successively corrupted, 
until it arrived in a most depraved copy at 
the press.' The alterations in the authorised 
edition mainly consist of corrections of tex- 
tuol errors; but Browne also took occasion 
to modify various positive assertions. The 
treatise, on its appearance in 1642, immedi- 
ately secured attention. It was commended 
by the Earl of Dorset to the notice of Sir 
l^enelm Digby, who reviewed it in a lengthy 
paper of * Observat ions.' Hearing that tnese 
* Observations ' hud been put to press, Browne 
sent Digby a courteous letter (dated 3 March 
1642-3), in which he stated that the treatise 
was unworthy of such notice, that it had 
been intended as a private exercise, and thut 
the surreptitious edition was corrupt; and 
he concluded with a request that the * Ob- 
servations * should not be published unt il 
the authorised edition appeared. On 20 March 
Digby replied that on the receipt of Browne's 
letter he had at once sent instructions to the 
printer not to proceed with the * Ob8er\'a- 
tions,' which were hastily put together in 
one sitting — the reading of the treatise and 
the composition of the * Observations ' hay- 
ing occupied only the space of twenty-four 
hours. ?fot withstanding Digby 's instructions 
to the printer, the animadversions (pp. 124, 
8vo) were published without delay. \Vhen 
the authorised edition of * lleligio Medici ' 
a])peared there was prefixed an admonition 
(signed *A. B.') : * To such as have or shall per- 
use the" Obser\'at ions" upon a former corrupt 
copy of this book,' in which Digby is severely 
reprehended. The admonition is written 
much in Browne's style, and there is reason 
to doubt whether it was prefixed (as * A. B.' 

frofesses) * without the author's knowledge.' 
n the preface Browne endeavours to secure 
himself against criticism by observing that 
'many things are delivered rhetorically, 
many expressions merely tropical, and there- 
fore many things to be taken in a soft and 
flexible sense, and not to be called unto the 
rigid test of reason.' It is clear that he 
was not without misgivings as to how liis 
treatise would be received. Wilkin protests 
against the view favoured by Dr. Johnson, 
that Browne procured the anonymous publi- 
cation of the treatise in 1642 in order to try 

• 

its success with the public before openly 
acknowledging the autliorship. The autho- 
rised edition, in any case, was issued by the 
publisher of the surreptitious edition. The 
probability is that, though Browne did not 
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personally procure the publicution of the 
anonymous editions, he took no active steps 
to hinder it. A Latin translation of * Reliffio 
Medici ' (from the edition of 1G43), by Jonn 
Merr3rweather, was published in 1644. It 
immediately passed through two editions at 
Lcyden, and was twice reprinted in the same 
year at Paris. From an interesting- letter 
(dated 1 Oct. 1649) of Merryweather to 
Tirowne it appears that there was consider- 
able difficulty in finding a publisher for the 
translation. In the first instance Merry- 
weather offered it to a Leyden bookseller 
named Ilaye, who submitted it to Salmasius 
for approbation. Salmasius kept it for three 
monUis, and then retiu^ed it with the remark 
that * there were indeed in it many things 
well said, but that it contained many exor- 
bitant conceptions in religion, and would 
probably find but frowning entertainment, 
especially amongst the ministers ; ' so Have 
refused to undertake the publication. Finally, 
after it had been offered in two other quarters, 
it was accepted by Hackius. In 1645 Alex- 
ander Ross published ' Medicus Medicatus : 
or the Physician's lleligion cured by a Leni- 
tive or Gentle Potion,' in which he attacked 
both Browne and Digby — the former for his 
application of * rhetorical phrase ' to religious 
subjects, fot his leaning towards judicial 
astrology, and generally on the score of 
heresy: the latter for liis llomanism and 
metaphysics. Browne did not reply to this 
attack, but issued in the same year a new 
t»dition of his treatise. A Latin edition, 
with prolix notes by * L. X. M. E. M.,' i.e. 
Levinus Nicolaus Moltkius (or Moltkenius) 




were appended annotations by Thomas Keck. 
The title-page of the annotations has the 
dat« 1659, but the preface is dated March 
1654. Dutch, French, and German transla- 
tions appeared respectively in 1665, 1668, 
and 1680. Merry weather's version contri- 
l)uted to make the book widely known 
among continental scholars. Guv Patin 
(Lettres, 168.S, Frankfort, p. 12), in* a letter 
datetl from Paris 7 xVpril 1645, writes : * On 
fait icy grand 6tat du li^Te intitul6 " lleligio 
Medici.' Get auteur a d»^ I'esprit. II y a 
de gentilles choses dans ce li vre,' &c. Browne's 
orthodoxy was vigorously assailed abroad 
for many years, and vigorously defended. 
The editor *of the Paris edition (1644) of 
Merryweather's translation was convinced 
that Browne, though nominally a protestant, 
was in reality a Roman catholic; but the 
papal authoiities judged otherwise, and 
placed the treatise in the 'Index Expurga- 



torius.' Samuel Duncon, a quaker residing 
at Norwich, conceived the hope of inducing 
Browne to join the Society of Friends. It 
is not surprising that such divergence of 
opinion should have existed in regard to the 
purport of Browne's speculations; for the 
treatise appears to have been composed as 
a tour deforce of intellectual agility, an 
attempt to combine daring scepticism with 
implicit faith in revelation. At the begin- 
ning of the treatise the author tells us that 
he was 'naturally inclined to that which 
misguided zeal terms superstition/ and that 
he 'could never hear the Ave Mary bell with- 
out an elevation.' After stating that he 
subscribes to the articles and ol^rves the 
constitutions of the church of England, he 
adds : ' In brief, where the Scripture* is 
silent the church is my text ; where that 
speaks, 'tis but my comment ; where there is 
a Joint silence of both, I borrow not the rules 
of my religion from Home or Geneva, but 
the dictates of my own reason.' He depre- 
cates controversies in matters of religion, 
asserting that he has ' no taint or tincture' 
of heresy; after which announcement ho 
proceeds with evident relish to discuss seem- 
ing absurdities in the scriptural narrative. In 
the course of the treatise he tells us much 
about himself. He professes to be absolutely 
free from national prejudices : ' all places, all 
airs, make unto me one countrv ; I am in 
England everywhere and under any meridian.' 
The one object that excites his derision is 
the multitude, 'that numerous piece of 
monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men 
and the reasonable creatures of God, but, 
confused together, make but one great beast 
and a monstrosity more prodigious than 
Hydra.' For the sorrows of others he has 
quick sympathy, while he is so little afflicted 
by his own sufferings that he ' could lose an 
arm without a tear, and with a few groans 
be Quartered into pieces.' He understands 
six languages, besides the patois of several 
provinces ; he has seen many countries, and 
has studied their customs and politics ; he is 
well versed in astronomy and botany; he 
has run through all systems of philosophy, 
but has found no rest in any. As 'death 
gives every fool gratis ' the knowledge which 
is won in this life with sweat and vexation, 
he counts it absurd to take pride in his 
achievements. Like other great men of his 
time, Browne believed in ])lanetary influ- 
ence : ' At my nativity my ascendant was 
the waterj' sign of Scorpius ; I was bom in 
the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I 
have a piece of that leaden planet in me.* 
He is not ' disposed for the mirth and gal- 
liardise of company/ jet in one dream he 



can cniupose 

leisafely in mm vein oi woimaicui hbidj- 

gerioatDpa^, from time to Lime he allows his 

UDkginAtion free ih:d|H^. and embodiea the 

loftiest thoiiglit in laiiguuge of surpassing 

richntvM). 

At tlieniitbrenk of the civil wars Browne's 
ariup«thie^ were entirely with the royalists. 
He was among the 433 principal citiiKiie who 
in 1943 refu*eil to coutributu to the fund for 
regnining the town of Newcastle, but there 
it na evidence to ahow that he gave any 
sctire aaaixlnnce to the king's cause. Bin 
gnat work, ■ Psnndodoiia Epidemica, or 
Bnqninea into very many received tenets 
and commonly presumed truths, which ex- 
amined prove hut Vulgar and (jimmon Er- 
rors," appeared in 1816 (fol.) On the com- 
position of this treatise, which contains an 
extraordinary amount of leamiag and re- 
e<«rch, he must have been engagedfor many 

KtK. In the preface he apologises for 
ring undertaken single-handed a work 
which well deserved ' the conjunction of 
many hend».' He knows how difficult it is 
to eradicate cherished beliefs from men's 
minds : bul he does nr>t despair of raining a 
bvourabht hearing. His prolessional employ- 
ment has been at once a hindrance and ad- 
Tantage in the pursuit of his investigations; 



of many truths, thev have not leisure 
iftnge their mBteriais or make 'those infal- 
Ubw experiments and those assured deter- 
minations n'hich the sul^ject sometimes 
requireth.' Ho had originally determined to 
publiah his treatise in Latin, but consider- 
ing that hi« countrynien, especinlly the "in- 
genuoua gentry,' had a nrior claim upon his 
aenticMf he had abandoned his intention 
and written in English. Readers, however, 
must be prepared to find the style «omewhat 
difficult; DiKilogiem is imavoidablc in the con- 
duct of 6)ich inquiries — besides, the writer is 
•ddreaiiing not the illiterate mnny, but the 
diaoeming few. To modem renders ' Vulgar 
Errow' pree^nts an inexhaustible store of 
«Bt«rtninm(^nt, The attainment of scientific 
truth waa not for Browne th<» sole object; it 
b In the <li«cu<ision itantf that he deligkt«, 
ud tiw more marvellous a fable is, the mora 
Mdaloualv he applies himself to the investi- 
■ " 11^ its truth. Tliongh he professed 










tbn apirit of ereduUty. He believed in aa- 
trology, Hlchemy, witchcraft, and magic, and 
b- never shandtined the Itolemaic system 
of «»lroniimy. Tlw sulfject may perhaps 

' ' " ' ' a hint m Biyjoii'a 



chapter on the ' Idols of the UnderBtauding.' 
Both at home and abroad the tre-alise at- 
tracted immediate attention, In 165*2 Alex- 
ander Rosa publiahed 'Arcana Hicrocosmi 
. . . with a refutation of Dr. Browne's " Vul- 
gar Errors," the Lord Baeon'e " Nntiiral His- 
tory," and Dr. Harvev'a Book " De Gene- 
ratione," " Comenius,' and others, &o.,' in 
which he shows amusing persistence in de- 
fending the absurdest of superstitions. John 
Robinson, a fellow-townsman of Browne and 
a physician, passed some not un&iendly anim- 
adversions on ' Vulgar Errors ' in his ' Venti- 
latioTranquilla ' appended to ' Endoxa,' 1656 
(englished in 18ii8). Isaac Gruter proposed 
to translate Browne's treatise into Latin, and 
addressed to him five letters (preserved in 
Rawltnson MS. D, 301) on the subject, but 
the translation was never accomplished. 

Browne's fame for encyelopiedic know- 
ledge being now firmly established, his aid 
was frequently solicited by scholars engajred 
on scientific or antiquarian inquiries. The 
bulk of his correspondencf has perished, but 
enough remains to show that ho spared 
neither time nor trouble in answering in- 
quiries addressed to him. Ontf of his earliest 
correspondents was Dr. Henry Power, after- 
wards a noted pbyatcian of Haliiax, to whom 
he addressed in 1647 a letter of advice as to 
the method to be pursned in the study of 
medicine. There is extant a letter of Power's 
to Browne, dated 15 Sept. 1648, from Christ's . 
College, Cambridge, in which he expresses a, 
desire to reside for a month or two at Nor- 
wich in order to hove tiie advantage of 
Browne's personal guidance, for at Cam- 
bridge there are ' such few helpee ' that he 
fears hu will ' make hut a lingering pro- 
^esse.' Another of his correspondents -was 
Tlieodore Jonas, a Lutheran minister reatding 
in Iceland, who came yearly to England and, 
in gratitude for some professional directions 
against the leprosy, never failed before his 
return to visit Browne at Norwich. Sir 
Hamon L'Eatrange, of Hunstanton, equolly 
xealouB as a naturalist and as a parliamen- 
l.arian, showed bis admiration of Browne 
by sending him in January 1663-4 eighty- 
five pages of manuscript ' Ohservations on 
the Pseudodoxia ' (preserved in 81oane MS. 
1839). His advice was sought in 1656 by a 
botanist of reputation, Willianj How, who, 
after serving as anofficer in a royalist cavalry 
regiment, had established himself as a phy- 
sician, first in Lawrence Lane, and afterwards 
in Milk Street. By the death of Joaoph 
Hall, bishop of Norwich, in SeptembtTltlM, 
Browne was deprived of a dear friend. He 
attended the bishop in his last illoese. In 
iSfiS fiiowae enttiied into coireBpondenc^ 
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with John Evelyn and William Du^dale. 
The correspondence with Evelyn was begun 
at the request of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert 
Paston, created earl of Yarmouth in 1673. 
At this time (January 1667-8) Evelyn was 
preparing for publication a work to be en- 
titled 'Elysium Britannicum/ and he was 
anxious to receive assistance from Browne. 
The tract, *0f Garlands/ and perhaps the 

* Observations on Grafting/ were written at 
Evelyn's request. Though only a few let- 
ters have been preserved, the correspondence 
appears to have been kept up for some years. 
In * Sylva * Evelyn gives an extract from a 
letter which Browne addressed to him in 
1664. The correspondence with Dugdale re- 
lates t^ the treatise 'On Embanking and 
Draining,' which Dugdale was then prepar- 
ing for publication. 

In 1668 appeared (1 vol. 8vo) *Hydrio- 
taphia. Urn hurial ; or a Discourse of the 
Sepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk' 
ana * The Garden of Cyrus ; or the Quincun- 
cial Lozenge, net^work plantations of the 
Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystically 
considered.' The former treatise is dedicated 
to Thomas Le Ghros of Crostwick ; the latter 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon of Gillingham. In 

* Ilydriot^phia ' Browne discusses with great 
learning the burial-customs that have existed 
in various countries at various times. More 
than one quotation is made from Dante ; he 
was among the very few men of his time 
who had read the * Inferno.' The concluding 
chapter is a solemn homily on death and 
immortality, unsurpassed in literature for 
sustained majesty of eloquence. Lamb was 
an enthusiastic admirer of * Hydriotaphia.' 
The * Garden of Cyrus ' is the most fantastic 
of Browne's writings. Beginning with the 
garden of Eden, he traces the history of hor- 
ticidture down to the time of the Persian 
Cyrus, who is credited with having been the 
first to plant a quincunx, though Browne 
discovers the figure in the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, and supposes it to have been in 
use from the remotest antiquity. The con- 
sideration of a quincuncial arrangement in 
horticulture leads him to a disquisition on 
the mystical properties of the number five. 
He finds (in Coleridge's words) * quincunxes 
in heaven above, quincunxes in earth below, 
quincunxes in the mind of man, quincunxes 
m tones, in optic ner\'es, in roots of trees, in 
leaves, in everything.* At the end of the 

* Garden of Cyrus ' Browne inserted a note 
disclaiming the authorship of a book called 

* Nature's Cabinet unlocked,' which had been 
impudently published under his name. 

Browne took a lively interest in the train- 
ing of his children. His eldest son was 



Edward [q. v.] Thomas, the second son, was 
sent in 1660 at the age of fourteen, unaccom- 
panied, to travel in France. Ainong the 
Rawlinson MSS. (D. 391) are transcripts 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Lyttleton of letters 
written by Browne to * honest Tom ' (as the 
address always runs) between December 
1660 and January 1661-2. The postscript of 
one letter concludes : * You may stay your 
stomack with little pastys sometimes in cold 
mornings, for I doubt sea larks will be too 
dear a collation and drawe too much wine 
down ; be warie, for Rochelle was a place of 
too much good fellowship and a very drink- 
ing town, as I observed when I was there, 
more than other parts of France.' There 
appears to have been a perfect understand- 
ing between father and son. The youth 
joined the navy in 1664, and had a brief but 
brilliant career. He disappears from 1667. 
There are extant two of nis letters to his 
father, written in May 1667, which prove him 
to have been a man of scholarly attainments 
as well as a gallant officer. Browne cherished 
the memory of his lost son, and often al- 
ludes to him in letters of later years. Whit«- 
foot stiLtes that two of Browne's daughters 
were sent to France, but we have no account 
of their travels. In 1669 Browne's daughter 
Anne had been married to Edward Fairfax, 
grandson of Thomas, lord viscount Fairfax. 
She and her husband spent the Christmas of 
1669 under her father s roof, and the visit 
was either prolonged or repeated, for the 
registers of St. Peter's, Norwich, contain 
entries of the birth and burial of their first 
child, Barker Fairfax, on 30 Aug. and 5 Sept. 
1670. 

An unfortunate practical illustration of 
Browne's credulity was given in 1664, when 
ALmy Duny and Rose Cullender were ar- 
raigned for witchcraft before Sir Matthew 
Hale at Bury St. Edmunds. Browne, who 
was in court at the time of the trial, having 
been requested by the lord chief baron to 
give his opinion on the case, declared 'that 
the fits were natural, but heightened by the 
devils co-operating with the malice of the 
witches, at whose instance he did the vil- 
lainies / and he mentioned some similar cases 
that had lately occurred in Denmark. It 
is supposed that this expression of opinion 
helped in no slight deffree to procure the poor 
women's conviction (Htttchinson, Huttori- 
cat Essay concerning Witchcraft^ 118-20). 

In December 1664 Browne was admitted 
socius honorarius of the College of Physicians, 
receiving his diploma on 6 July 1665. In 
1666 he present^ to the Royal Society some 
fossil bones found at Winterton in Norfolk. 
Two years afterwards he sent some informa- 



lion on the natural LJituty of Nurlblk lo 
Dr. Ohristophei Merrett, wuo was then con- 
t«tnplnting a third and enlareed edition 
(whi^ never appesKil) of his'Pinox Uerum 
NBtuntlium Britannicnmia.' lie aUo lent 
a numWr of coloured drawings to Roy, 
who acknon-ledged in his editions of Wil- 
lou^by't 'Ornithology' and 'Ichthyology' 
the Assistance that he hud receiTed firom 
Browne, but was at no paina to return the 
dmwings. 

On SB Sept. 1671, Chnrles II pnid a state 
risit to Norwich. He was anxioiM to confer 
llie dignity of knishthood as a memorial of 
the "Tisit on one of the leading inhabitants. 
As the mayor declined the honour, Browne 
was knighted. Early in October Evelyn, 
who was staying at EuGton as the guest of 
the Earl of Arlington, drove over with Sir 
Thomas Clifford to join the royal parly at 
Norwich. His chief desire was to nee 
Browne, and he has left a brief but interest- 
ing account of a visit paid to 'that famous 
•cbolar and physician.' Ue foiud the bouse 
•nd garden ' a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collectione, 
especially medails, books, plants, and natu- 
nl things.' He took particular notice of 
BtDwnt^'a extenaive collection of birds' egga. 
After inspecting the rarities, he was con- 
ducted round the city by Browne, who 
pcontml out to him whatever wae worthy of 
observation. In the following year Browne 
bore peisonal evidence (in a note dated 
SO July 1673) to the marvellous precocity of 
William Wotton [q. v.] He communicated 
inMarchl672-3toAntEonjii Wood through 
Aflbrej some notices concerning his former 
tutor, Dr. Lushington, and others, also some 
biographical particulars about himself. In 
answer to inquiries of EliasAshmole respect- 
ing Dr. .Tohn De«, he sent some curious in- 
(bnnation that he had derived from the al- 
chemist's son, Dr. Arthur Dee, himself a firm 
believer in aluhemy, who had resided at Noi^ 
wicb for many jenrg. 

Browne pubb abed nothing after 11158, but 
tie appears to have bad the intention of col- 
lecling his scattered numtiscript tracts for 

EubUcation. In the blcigrnphiciil notice of 
inuelf that he sent Ihruiigh Aubrey to 
Wood, he says that he had ' some " Miscel- 
UneouB Tracts " which may be published.' 
To the close of his life he continued to make 
observations and experiments. His last ex- 
t«nt letter to his son Edward was written 
on 16 June 1683. It is a gossipy letter, re- 
lating to )■!« daiighter Elixabelh, who had 
mamed Captain George Lytllelon, and was 
Mittted in Ouernsey. Dr. Edward Browne 
e on 3 Oct. to ask his father to ' thinke 




of some »lfectuall cbeapu medicines for tba 
hoapitall.' A few days afterwards Browne 
was seized with a sharp attack of colic, to 
which he finally Muccumbed on 19 Oct., the 
day on which he completed his seventy- 
Beventh vear. He was buried in the church 
of St. Peter Mancroft at Norwich, where 
a mural monument was erected to bis me- 
mory by his widow. In August 1840, while 
some workmen were digging a vault in the 
chancel of the church, his coffin-tid was 
broken open by n blow from a pickaxe. The 
bones were found to be ingood preaervation, 
and the tine auburn hair had not lost its 
freshnees (Prixtedinffi of Iht Archceotogifal 
Inttitute, 1847). On the brass coffln-plate 
was found a curious inscription (perhaps 
written by his son) which supplied matter 
for antiquarian controversy. His skull is 
now kept, under a glass case in the museum 
at the Norwich hospital. 

Browne left considerable property, both 
real and personal. On 2 Dec. 1879 he pre- 
pared a will, by which ample provision was 
made for his widow and bis two unmarried 
daughters, Elizabeth and Frances. Elisabeth 
was married some time before his death to 
Captain Lyttleton. At the reciuest of Dame 
" "' 'Some Minutes for the 

Browne ' were drawn up 
1 intimote friend the Rev. John 
ector of Heigham. In these 
' Minutes' we are told that Browne's ' stature 
was moderate, and luibit of body neither fat 
nor loan, but tiaapKot.' He was simple in 
his dress, and 'kept himself always very 
warm, and thought it most safe so to do.' 
His modesty ' was visible in a natural habi- 
tual blush, which was Increased upon the 
least occasion, and oft discovered without 
any observable cause.' He attended church 
very regularlv and read the best English 
sermons, but had no taste for controversial 
divinity. He was liberal ' in his house en- 
tertainments and in his charity.' It has 
been already mentioned that he subscribed 
towards building a new library in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Kennet \R^\ater, p. 
346) records nnotber instance of his gene- 
rosity — that he contributed 130/. towards 
the repairs of Christ Church, Oxford. From 
Rawlinson MS. D. 391 we learn that he gave 
12/. ' towards the building of a new scnool 
in the college near Winton.' 

Various writings of Browne were published 
posthumously. lu 1684 appeared a collec- 
tion of ' Miscellany Tracts,' 8vo, under the 
editorship of Archbishop Tenison, who states 
in the preface that he ' selected Ibcm out of 
many disordeml papers and disposed them 
into such a method as they were capable of.' 
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These tracts chiefly consist of letters in reply 
to inquiries of correspondents. A copy that 
belonged to Wilkin contains a manuscript 
note ij Evelyn : ' Most of these letters were 
addressed to Sir Nicholas Bacon.' The con- 
tents are : 1. ' Observations upon several 
Plants mentioned in Scripture.' 2. * Of Gar- 
lands and Coronary or Oarland Plants/ 
against which in Evelyn's copy is the note : 
'This letter was written to me from Dr. 
Browne; more at large in the Coronarie 
plants.' 3. * Of the Fishes eaten by our 
Saviour with his Disciples after his Kesur- 
rection from the Dead. 4. ' An Answer to 
certain Queries relating to Fishes, Birds, and 
Insects.' 5. * Of Hawks and Falconry, an- 
cient and modem.' 6. 'Of Cvmbals/ &c. 

7. *0f Ropalic or Gradual Verses,' &c. 

8. 'Of Languages, and particularlv of the 
Saxon Tongue.^ 9. 'Of Artificial Hills, 
Mounts, or Burrows in many part« of Eng- 
land/ addressed to ' E. D.,' an evident mis- 
take for ' W. D./ i.e. William Dugdale. 
10. ' Of Troas,' &c. 11. ' Of the Answers 
of the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos to Croesus, 
King of Lydia,' frt)m which tract (as from a 
passage of ' Reliffio Medici ') it appears that 
Browne believed in the satanic origin of 
oracles. 12. 'A Prophecy concerning the 
Future State of several Nations.' 13. ' Mu- 
ssBum Clausum, or Bibliotheca Abscon- 
dita,' a whimsical j>u cTespnt, suggested (as 
Warburton supposed) bv Rabe&ds' cata- 
lo^e of the books in tlie library of St. 
Victor. These tracts were republished in 
the 1686 folio of Browne's works. The fine 
and solemn ' Letter to a Friend upon occa- 
sion of the death of his intimate friend ' was 
issued in 1690 as a folio pamphlet by Dr. 
Edward Browne. It closes with a string of 
maxims which reappear with slight varia- 
tions in * Christian Morals.* A manuscript 
copy of the * Letter,' differing largely from 
the printed text, is preserved m Sloane MS. 
1862. In 1 7 1 2 appeared ' Posthumous Works 
of the learned Sir Thomas Browne, knt., 
M.D., late of Norwich: printed from his 
original manuscripts/ &c. The volume opens 
with a short life of Browne, to which are 
appended Whitefoot's ' Minutes,' and the 
diploma given to Browne by the College of 
Physicians when he was chosen socius hono- 
rarius. The miscellanies embrace : 1. 'An 
Account of Island, altos Iceland, in the year 
1662.' 2. ' Repertorium, or some Account 
und Monuments in the Cathedral Church of 
Norwich,' written in 1680. In the preface 
to the 1684 collection Archbishop Tenison, 
speaking of Browne's unpublished manu- 
scripts, referred to this tract in the following 
terms: 'Amongst these manuscripts there 



is one which gives a brief account of all the 
monuments of the cathedral of Norwich. 
It was written merely for private use, and 
the relations of the author expect such justice 
from those into whose hands some imperfect 
copies of it are fallen, that, without their 
consent first obtained, they forbear the pub* 
lishing of it. The truth is, matter equal to 
the skill of the anticjuary was not there 
afforded.' 3. 'Concerning some Umes found 
in Brampton Field, Noiiolk, ann. 1667,' a 
supplement to ' Urn BuriaL' 4. ' Some Let- 
ters which pass'd between Mr. Dugdale and 
Dr. Browne, ann. 1658 j a letter " Con- 
cerning the too nice curiosity of censuring 
the Present or judging into Future Dispen- 
sations ; " a note " Upon reading Hudibras." ' 
6. 'A Letter to a Friend,' &c. (ori^rinally 
published in 1690). The first edition of 
'Christian Morals' was published in 1716 
by Archdeacon Jefiery. It is sijpposed that 
this treatise was intended as a continuation 
of ' Religio Medici.' A correspondent of the 
'European Magazine' (xi. 89) found in a 
copy of the 1686 edition of Browne's works 
a manuscript note by White Kennet stating, 
on information derived from Mrs. Lyttle- 
ton, that when Tenison returned Browne's 
manuscripts to Dr. Edward Browne the 
choicest papers, which were a continuation 
of his ' Religio Medici,' could not be found. 
This note is supported by the statement of 
Jefiery in the preface, that the reason why 
the treatise had not been printed earlier was 
' because it was unhappily lost by being mis- 
laid among other manuscripts for whicli 
search was lately made in the presence of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, of which 
his grace, by letter, informed Mrs. Lyttleton 
when he sent the manuscript to her.' It 
may be assumed with certainty that Browne 
never intended ' Christian Morals ' for pub- 
lication in its present shape. Of all lus works 
it is the weakest, and has the appearance of 
being a collection of fragmentary jottings 
from notebooks — a piece of patchwork. Of 
course it contains some noble passages, but 
too often the thought is thin and tue lan- 
guage turgpd. 

The manuscripts of Browne and of his 
son and grandson, Dr. Edward Browne and 
Dr. Thomas Browne, were sold afrer the 
death of the grandson. Most of them were 
purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, and are now 
preserved in Sloane MSS. 1825-1923. A 
full list of these manuscripts is given by 
Wilkin at the end of the K)urth volume of 
the 1835 edition of Browne. All the pieces 
in the collection that could be shown to be 
by Browne were printed by Wilkin. Amonf 
these are : 1. ' Account of Birds, Fiahi and 



otber Animale found in Norfolk/ 2. ' Oratio 
AmuTewBria Tlarveisna,' written to be de- 
livered by liia son. 3. ' Oii the Ostrich,' a 
p&per dniwn u^ for hie son's use. 4. >Un 
■, Dreamv,' a striking fragroent. H. ' (Jbservu- 
tiofiB on Grafting,' jirobobly written for 
Evelyn. 6. 'Hints nnd Extntcts' (from 
commonptBCti books), set down for the us« 
of bi» «on. ' They aw not trite or vnlpit,' 
eny* Browne, ' and very few of them aiiy- 
wnere to be met with. I sot ihem not 
down in order, bnt oe raemary, fnncy, or oc- 
caMonnlobstTvatiunjiroduciedthein; whereof 
you may tnke llie (Hunc to single out sul'Ii aa 
tihall conduce unto your jiuqwHe.' 7. ' De 



Enucitnte Garrulo,' 
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1 memomndn 
Sloans MS. 1643 it appears thai Browne 
inedit«ted writing (1) 'A Dialogue lietwetsii 
an Inhabitant of the Earth and of the Moon,' 
and (2) 'A Dialogue betweun two Twins in 
the Womb concerning the world they were 
to corn? into.' In the fourth chapter of 'Urn 
Burial ' he observes : ' A dialo^ie between 
two infants in the womb concerning the state 
of this world might handsomely illuatrate 
onr ignorance of ine next, whereof methiaks 
WB yet discourse in Plato's den, and are but 
embryo philosophers.' Whether the dialogues 
ware ever actually written is uncertain. A 
* Oot^Pctnral 1te«toration of the lost Dialogue 
between two Twins, by SirThomus Browne,' 
waa published in l@o5 bv fi. Docray. The 
' Fragment on Mummies, wluch Wilkin re- 
ceivt^ without suepicioa nnd printed in the 
fourth volume of Browne's Works (1835), 
wfts writtt^n by .Tames Crossley. iVjianonv- 
rnoud manuscript play, called 'The Female 
Ihbellion,' baa been ascribed to Browne, 



without the slightest show of probability, by 

n correspondpnt of ■ Notes and Queries' (5tli 

i. Sil-I). A few unpublished letters 
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of Browne 
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A v»ry careful bibliographv of ' Religio 
Medici ' has been drawn up nvDr. QreenhilL 
Ue ontiraemtea thirty-three English editions, 
ranging^ from 1642 to 1881. Of the Latin 
tranolation ten wlitions were uiiblUlied be- 
tween 1644 and 1743; a Dul^^li translalion 
(Wearod in 1065, and was reprinted in \Sli^ 
and lO^t ; a French translation, madv from 
tbBDntch,isdal«d 16fl8, and Watt mentions 
an edition in two volumes, l^mo, 1732; a 
Oemmii translation was published in 1S80, 
and republished in 174(1. In a letter to 
Aubrey, dated U March 1672-% Bromie 
atatea that the treatise had been already ^ 
Uaaalat«d into high Dutch and Italian. No 
a, liOA been (lisi:ovt!n»L 



Five manuscript copies of > Heligio Medici' 
are known (see Gikxines's Pre&ce Ui IteL 
Med. 1845, p. Ti not*). 'Pwudodoxia Epi- 
deniica' WftKorigiuallvpublished(in pot folio) 
in I64U. Tlie secami edition, which is typo- 
graphically the best, appeared in 1650. Two 
editions are dated 1656, one in folio, and the 
other (which includes ' Uvdriotaphia' and 
' The Oarden of CVus ') in'quarto. The fifth 
edition, 1669, 4to, has a portrait of the author 
which bears Lttle resemblance to the other 
portraits. The sixth edition, 167:2, 4to, with 
a portrait by Vau Hove, was the last that 
appeared in the author's lifetime, and contains 
bis final corrections. A Dutch translation 
wag published in 1668 by Oriindahl, end a 
German translation in 1680 bv Christian 
Knorr (Pernios). In the British Museum 
there in an Italian translation, in 3 vols. 
12mo, publiahed at Venice in 1737. 'Ilie 
Italian translation was made (as we lenm 
from the title-page) &om the French; but 
the earliest French translation yet discovered 
is dated 1738. The first collective edition 
of Browne's works was publislied in 1686, 
fol. It contains everything that had been 
printed in his lifetime, together with the 
' Miscellany Tracts ' that Tenison had edil«d 
in 168S. ''Hydriotaphia' and the 'Garden 
of Cyrus, ' origijially published in 1 658, reached 
their siTth edition in the folio of 1086. In 
1736 Curll reprinted 'Hydriotaphia' and a 
portion of the ' Garden of Cyrus,' including 
in the same collection the tract on Brampton 
urns and the ninth of the miscellany tracts. 
No new edition of 'Hydriotaphia' appeared 
until Id'ii, when it was edited (with ' A 
Letterto a Friend' and'MuHa-umClausum') 
by James Crossley. The ' Garden of Cyrus ' 
is included in Wilkin's editions of Browne's 
complete works ; it has not been published in a 
aeparat* form. Of a ' Letter to a Friend ' Dr. 
Oreenhill describes eleven editions, ranging 
from 1690 to 1869 ; his own edition, acvata- 
panying'KeligioMedici'(188l),islliBtwelflli, 
The ' Posthumous Works,' 1712, were not re- 
issued in a separate form, but are included 
in Wilkin's editions. * Christian Morals,' 
1716, was republiahed in 1756, with a life 
of Browne by Dr. Johnson and notes. The 
edilioiia of 1761 and 1765 are merely the 
unsold copies (with (resh ritle-pages) of the 
1756 vdilioii. ' Christian Monus has been 
appended to severul modem editions of "Re- 
ligio Medici.' The only complete collection 
of Browne's works is PickennR's edition in 
four volumes, I8ii6-6, edited by iMmonWilkin. 
Tliis is a worthy edition of a great English 
classic. Wilkin spent twelve Tears in col- 
lecting and arranging his material ; he spared 
hi msel f nu iiMuble and left 
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information unexplored. The tliree-volume 
reprint, 1862, of Wilkin's edition is far in- 
ferior to the 1835 edition ; some of the most 
interesting portions of the correspondence 
and several miscellaneous pieces are omitted. 
Dr. Greenhiirs edition of *lieligio Medici,' 
1881, displays great care and learning. 

Portraits of Browne are preserved in the 
Royal College of Physicians, in the vestry 
of St. Peter 8, Norwich, and at Oxford. 

[Wood's Athenae (Bliss), iv. 56-9 ; Wood's Fasti, 
i. 426, 451, 498; Life, and Whitcfoot's Minutes, 
prefixed to Posthumous Works, 1712; Life by 
Dr. Johnson and Supplementary Memoir by Simon 
Wilkin ; Blomefield's Norfolk, iii. 414, iv. 193- 
194; Works (ed. Wilkin), 1835-6; Greenhill's 
editions of Beligio Medici, 1881 and 1883 ; Cole- 
ridge's Literary Bemains, i. 241-8, ii. 398 ; Pro- 
ceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1847 ; 
The Palatine Note-book, vol. iii. No. 34.1 

A. H. B. 

BROWNE, THOMAS (1672-1710), phy- 
sician, was the son of Dr. Edward Browne 
[q. v.], president of the College of Physicians, 
and tnus grandson of the author of ' Religio 
Medici.' He was bom in London, and 
baptised on 21 Jan. 1672-«3. His childhood 
was spent with his grandfather at Norwich, 
as is Known from the numerous references 
to * Tomey ' in Sir T. Browne's correspon- 
dence with his son. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and proceeded M.B. in 
1695, M.D. 1700. He was admitted a candi- 
date of the College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 
1704, and a fellow on 30 Sept. 1707 (Munk). 
In 1698 he married his cousin Alethea, 
daughter of Henry Fairfax, but had no issue. 
He inherited his other's estate at Northfleet, 
Kent, and (according to a statement in Le 
Neve's pedigree of the Brownes, printed in 
Wilkin's 'life and Works of Sir T.Browne') 
died in 1710, in consequence of a fall from 
bis horse. Browne was not eminent as a 
physician, and what interest attaches to his 
memory is chiefly through his family con- 
nections. He wrote, however, a curious ac- 
count of an antiquarian tour through Eng- 
land in company with Dr. Robert Plot 
(historian of Oxfordshire, &c.), which exists 
in manuscript in the Brit ish Museum (Sloane 
1899), and is printed in Wilkin's work above 
cited. 

[Wilkin's Life and Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, London, 1836, i. ; Munk's Coll. of Phys. 
2nd ed. ii. 18.] J. F. P. 

BROWNE, THOMAS (1708 ?-l 780), 
Garter king-of-arms, the second son of John 
Browne 01 Ashbourne, Derbyshire, became 
Bluemantle pursuivant in 1737, Lancaster 
herald in 1743,Norroyking-of-arms in 1761, 



and Oarter in 1774. He was the most eminent 
land sur\'eyor in the kin^om, and was called 
' Sense Browne,' to distinguish him from his 
contemporary, Lancelot Brown [q. v.], who 
was usually called * Capability Brown.' At 
first he resided at his seat of Little Wimley^ 
near Stevena^, Hertfordshire, which he re- 
ceived with his wife; afterwards he removed 
to Camville Place, Essendon, in that county. 
But he died at his town house in St. Jameses 
Street (now called Great James Street), Bed- 
ford Row, on 22 Feb. 1780. His portrait has 
been engraved by W. Dickinson, from a 
painting by N. Dance. 

[Noble^s College of Arms, 394, 395, 415, 422, 
439 ; Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 13196 ; 
Bromley's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 340 ; Gent. 
Mag. I. 103.] T. C, 

BROWNE, Wn^LIAM (1591-1643?}, 
poet, second son of Thomas Browne, who is 
suj^posed by Prince to have belonged to the 
knightly family of the Brownes of Browne 
Hash in the parish of Langtree, near Great 
Torrington, Devonshire, was bom at Tavistock 
in 1 591 . Wood states that he was educated at 
the grammar school of his native town, and 

* about the beginning of the reign of James I ' 
was sent to Exeter College, Oxford. On 
leaving Oxford (without a degree) he entered 
himself at CI ifford*s Inn, whence he migrated 
(November 1611) to the Inner Temple. A 
certain William Browne was granted on 
18 April 1615 the place of pursuivant of wards 
and liveries during life ; but we cannot be 
sure that it was the poet who received the 
sinecure, for at this time there were other 
William Brownes belonging to the Inner 
Temple. A W^illiam Browne of Chichester 
was admitted student in November 1588, and 
anotherof * Walcott, Northants,' in November 
1579 (Students of the Inner Temple, 1571- 
1625, pp. 32, 57). Browne's earliest publica- 
tion was an elegy on Prince Henry, who died 
in November 1612. It was printed in 1613, 
with an elegy by Christopher Brooke [q.v.], in 
a small quarto, entitled Two Elegies, con- 
secrated to the never-dying memorie of the 
most worthily adm3rred : most hartily loued ; 
and geuerallv bowayled Prince, Henry Prince 
of Wales,* 1 / leaves. There is a manuscript 
copy of this elegy in the liodleian. It was 
afterwards introauced, in a somewhat altered 
form, into the fifth song of the first book of 

* Britannia's Pastorals.' The first book of the 

* Pastorals ' appears to have been composed 
before the poet had attained his twentieth 
year ; for in the fifth song he ^UTites — 

O how (methinkes) the impes of Mneme bring 
Dewes of Invention from their sacred spring I 
Here could I spend that spring of Poeeia 
Which not twice ten tunnea have bestowed on me. 



The ciiriuiiiily i-JiftrHvi^d title-pitgi? oftL^ Bi«t 
editiun uf book L, foL, bears na ilali', biit tbe 
adilnnw W the render is dated ■ Krom the Inner 
Temple, June the 18, 1613.' I'relixed are 
c[>mmen<iaioi7 rerses (in I^tin, Greek, and 
Etiglish) by Dmylon. Selden. ChriBlopher 
Rroolee, and otUeni ; and the bock is dedicated 
to Edwanl, lord ZoucB. In ItilfJ appeared 
the aeriinil IxKJk, nnth a deilii'Hliirv*iiiint>l to 
William, earl if Pembrok--, mid rommenda- 
tory verse* by Jnhn Giani'dl, John Davies of 
Hereford, Wither, Bon Jonaon, and others. 
The two bnoka were republished in one toI. 
8vo in loaS. A copy of the edition of 1625, 
ennloining mtinuaeripc additional commen- i 
datorj vereea by friends of the poet, wbb in . 
the poiseaBion of Iklne, nho printed the I 
whoM of the moiiuecript cnatt.-r m the sixth ' 
volume of his ' Anpcdotefi n( Lllernture.' 1 
The third book of ili.> ' l'«sinrnls ' was not j 

Khlished in the anibiir's lift-iiuii': but Tieriah 
itfieldfq.v.jiWhilci'rifriifjpdiiicollettiugmB- 
terinls for his work on ' t-'nibiTlnil Libraries," 
discovered u manuBcrJpl copy of it in the 
library of Salisbury I'athe^l. In I8G2 
tbt" manuscript was printed for the Percy 
Society, And it h&a ainee been reprinted in 
Mr. W. Corew ITaitlitt'A collective edition of 
Browne's worl(s(3vol8. 1808). As the third 
book is muck inferior M the first and se- 
cond books, doubta were cast, on its authen- 
ticity at the time of the publication of the 
nuuiiucript ; but Ibia inferiority is probably 
due to lite fact that the third book ittin an un- 
reviaed stnte. ' Britannia's Pastorals ' were 
jjTWtdy opplaiideSTirtteTTme of their first ap- 
pearance, and still Lold a diatinguisbed place 
iD'Engliiifa poetry. Browne was an ardent 
ailmtrcr of Spenser, to whose memory he pays 
■n eloquent tribute in the first songof the ae- 
condbook, Slanypassatitesare written inclose 
imitutioD of Spenser, and it was from the 
Bludtj of the ' Faerie Queene' tJiat he drew 
his iondness for allegory. The nnrratiTS is 
very Tagnn iind shadowy : and it is doubtful 
whether there is some real story of love trou- 
bles, or whether the churactere are wholly 
fictitious. Browne is at bi« be#t when be 
to Ijike care of itself and 
idulges in pastoral descriptions. Few have 
shown a truer approciation for the sighta and 
•ouAds of the country, though bin descriptions 
OK aometimes weakened by the introduction 
of cmwded details. He is particularly fond 
of diKwing similes from the homeliest objecte, 
ood bis (juaint simplicity of imagety is not 
the leaal of bis charms. The boldness of the 
narrstive nnd the tediousneasof iheollegori- 
HiiiK ftre forgotten when he sings of the trim 
hedgerows aud garden walks of bis native 
"■ " Browne has always been a (avDurite 



m: 



with the poets. PaasngviH iu Milton's ' L'AI- 
Ipgm' ftr.1 imitated from the 'Poslorals;" 
Keats's earlv poems show clear traces of 
Browne's influence ; and Mrs. Browning took 
some lines from 'Britannia's Pastorale' as the 
tuotto of her ' Vision of the Poets.' Browne 
■was indeed, as Michael Drayton says of him 
in the epistle to Henry Keynolds, a 'rightly 
bom poet." There is iir^setred (in the li- 
braiy of Alfrt^ H. Huth) a cony of the first 
edition of ' Britannia's I'aslomis ' containing 
notes in the handwriting of Mtlton. The 
volume WHS subiaitled to the suiitiny of 
experts, and there is no reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the notes, which am 
meagre and of no great interest. In 1614 ap- 
peared 'The ShepheardH Pipe,' small 8vo, de- 
dicated to Edward, lord Zoucb. It contains 
sai'en eclogues by Browne, to which are ap- 
pended eclogues by Cbristoplier Brooke, 
Wither, and Baviee of Hereford. In the lirst 
of Browne's eclogues is incorporated the story 
of Jonathas by Occteve, then printed for the 
first lime. At the end of the eclogue Browne 
makes the following note : — ' As this shall 

E lease I may be drawne to publish the rest of 
is workes, being all perfect in my bands.' 
Unfortunatelv the manuscripts were never 
published. The fourth eclogue is a smniithlW 
written elegy (which may have supplied Mil J 
ton with hints for 'Lyciifas') on the death of^ 
Thomas Manwood,sonof Sir Peter Manwood. 
In the ftftb eclogue the poet oddnisses Chris- 
topher Brooke, urging him to write poetry of a 
higher strain. After the seventh eclogue there 
is a second tille-poffe, * Uther Eglogi'es : bv 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Wither, and Sir. Davies',* 
The first piece is inscribed to Browne by 
Brooke ; in the second (which is by Wither) 
Brooke and Browne are figured under the 
names of Cut tie and Willy; the third, which 
is by Davies, is entitled ' An Eclogue be- 
tween young Willy the singer of bis nalivt" 
Pastorals and old Wemocke bis friend.' 
Then follows a third title-pagi', ' Another 
Eclogue by Mr. George Wither. Dedicated 
to his tniely louing aud worthy friend, Mr. 
W. Browne.' Browne's next work was the 
' Inner Temple Masque,' on the subject of 
Ulysses and Ciree, written to be represented 
by the members of that societv on l^l Jan. 
iei4-15. Afl the booksof the Inner Temple 
contain no mention of any expenses incurred 
by the performance, it is jirobuble that the ar- 
rangements for the representation of the 
masque were at the last moment counter- 
manded. The piece was printed for the first 
time iu Daviess edition of Browne's works 
(3 vols. 1 772) ,from a manuscript in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Warton suggests, with I 
little show of plausibility, that the ' Inner 
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Temple Masque * supplied Milton with ^ the 
idea of a masque on the subject of Comus.' 
Few facts are known about Browne's per- 
sonal history. From Harleian MS. 6164 Sir 
Egerton Brydges discovered that he married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Eversiield of 
Den^ near Horsham, and had two sons, who 
died in infancy. He survived his wife and 
wrot« an epitaph on her. At the beginning 
of 1624 he returned to Exeter College and 
became tutor to the Hon. Robert Dormer, 
afterwards earl of Carnarvon. In the * Ma- 
triculation Book ' is the entry, * 30 An. 1624, 
William Browne, son of Thomas Browne, 
gentleman, of Tavistock, matriculated, age 
.Sd.' It is possible (though improbable^ that 
he did not matriculate during his earlier re- 
, sidence. On 25 Aug. 1624 he received per- 
' mission to be created master of arts, out 
■ the degree was not actually conferred until 
• the 16tli of the following November. In 
the public register of the university he is 
styled * vir omni humana literarum et bona- 
rum artium cognitione instruct us.* Wood 
states that he was afterwards received into 
the family of the Herberts at Wilton, where 
he * got wealth and purchased an estate.* In 
1629 Samuel Austm [jq. v.] of Lostwithiel 
dedicated to Browne, jointly with Draj'ton 
and Seijeant Pollexfen, the second book of 
his * Urania.' Ashmole MS. 36 contains a 
copy of verses by Abraham Holland ad- 
dressed * To my honest father M. Michael 
Drayton and my new yet loved friend Mr. 
Will. Browne.' In November 1640 Browne 
was residing at Dorking, whence he addressed 
a letter (presented in Ashmole MS. 830) to 
Sir Benjamin Ruddyerd. Among the Lans- 
dowTie MSS. (No. 777) is a collection of poems 
by Browne, first printed at the Lee Priory 
Press in 1815. The collection includes a 
series of fourteen sonnets to 'Ccelia,' in 
which the writer seems to refer to the death 
of his wife and to his second wooing ; some 
tender epistles and elegies ; six * Visions,' on 
the model of Du Bellay ; jocular and baccha- 
nalian verses ; epigrams and epitaphs. Among 
the epitaphs are found the famous lines 
* Underneath this sable herse,' &c., which 
haA'e been commonly attributed, on no better 
authority than Peter Whalley, to Ben Jon- 
son. In * Notes and Queries,' Ist ser. iii. 262, 
it was pointed out that in Aubrey's * Me- 
moires of natural 1 remarques in Wilts' the 
lines are stated to have been * made by Mr. 
Willia Browne, who wrote the Pastoralls, 
and thev are inserted there.' No new infor- 
mat ion was elicited bv the recent discussion 
in the pages of the * Academy ' (Nos. 608-10, 
and 617). Tlie Lansdowne MS. makes the 
~^*taph consist of twelve lines ; and in this 



form it is found in * Poems WTitten by the 
Right Honourable William, Earl of Pem- 
broke' (1660) and Osborne's * Traditional 
Memoirs of James I.* The epitaph certainly 
reads better as a single sextain ; and Hazlitt 
makes the plausible sug^tion, that ' who- 
ever composed the original sextain . . . 
the addition is the work of another pen, 
namely. Lord Pembroke's.' Among the hu- 
morous poems in the Lansdowne MS. is the 
well-known * Lydford Journey.' Prince in 
the * Worthies of Devon ' makes the poem con- 
sist of sixteen verses. The manuscript gives 
seventeen verses ; and the copy in Thomas 
Westcote's 'View of Devonshire in 1630* 
(Exeter, 1 846) contains nineteen verses. Com- 
paring Westcote's text with the text of the 
Lansdowne MS., we get twenty verses (vide 
Academy, No. 623, p. 262). 

After 1640 we hear no more of Browne. 
In the register of Tavistock, under date 
27 March 1643, is an entry, * William Browne 
was buried ' ( Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. xxxviii) ; 
but, as the name is so common, we cannot be 
sure that this William Browne was the poet. 
Another William Bro"vvTie died at Ottery St. 
Mary in December 1645. From a passage in 
Carpenter's * Geographia' (1636, p. 263) it has 
been frequently asserted thatBrowne intended 
to write a history of English poetry from the 
earliest times to his own day : but Carpenter's 
words, which are usually quoted at second 
hand and without reference to the context, 
do not bear this interpretation. What he 
says is : * Many inferiour faculties are vet 
left, wherein our Devon hath displaied her 
abilities as well as in the former, as in Philo- 
sophers, Historians, Oratours, and Poets, the 
blazoning of whom to the life, esjwcially the 
last, I had rather leave to my worthy frienc^ 
Mr. W. Browne, who, as hee hath already^ 
honoured his countrie in his elegant and^ 
sweet Past oralis, no question will easily bee 
intreated a little farther to grace it by draw- 
ing out the line of his Poeticke Auncasters be- 
ginning in Joseph us Iscanus and ending in 
himselfe.' Wood, making no reference to 
Carpenter, writes : * So was he expected and 
also intreated, a little farther to grace it [sc. 
his country] by drawing out the line of nis 
poetic ancestors beginning in Josephus Is- 
canius and ending in himself ; but whether 
ever published, having been all or mostly 
icritten as ^twas said, I know not.* Whether 
there is any truth or not in the italicised 
words, it is certain that the work woidd have 
been merely an account of Devonshire ^^Titer8, • 
not a complete survey of English poetry. 
Browne was a good antiquarian. In a mar- 
ginal note at the beginning of the first book of 
' Britannia's Pastorals ' he corrects a passage 



it) th« prinltid copy of William of Malmes- 
hary 5^)m a manu»('ri[>t copy in the hands of 
his ■ very icumoil fripni! Mr. Selden.' Michael 
Ihnylon in the Episrle to Henry R^yntilda 
epeikt of Browne aa one of his 'dear com- 
pnniona' and ' bosom friends.' To the second 
edition of the ' I'olyolbiQii ' (1622) Browne 
pivlixt^d a I'opy of laudatory verww ; and Drav- 
tOD aliow^ his respect for Browne by dedi- 
cating to him an elegy. Christopher Brooke's 
' Oh.wt of Richard the Third,' 1614, and the I 
later nditions of Dverbury'a ' Wife,' contain ', 
poeticsl tributes by Browne, to whom may i 
oe safely aaaigned the commendatory verses, | 
bwaring the signature ' W. B.,' prefixed to I 
Maeaiuger's ' Duke of Mitlaine ' ilS23) and 
' nondmait '(11)24). Browne wna also a con- 
tributor to ' EpitliHlamiii Oxoniensia,' 1025. I 
Like his frienu Michael Drayinn, whom he i 
nuetnbled inmanyreapeclfiifirowne possessed | 
a gCDllcnpsaand simplicity of character which , 
secured him the affection and admiration of I 
hia coutemporarieB. Priaoe tel Is iis that ' he 
had a gireal mind in a little body.' Whether 
this dMcription is to be token merely ns a 
flower of speech, or whether the poet was 
nf short Etuture, it would be dlilicult to 
determine. 

Browne'a works were edited in 1773, a vols. 
12ino,b^ Thomas Davies (he bookseller. The 
po«iu in Laiisdowne MS. 777 were first 

K'ntud by Sir E^erton Brydges at the Lee 
ioty Pre*s. In 1866 a iximplete edition of 
Bmwno'a works was edited for tlie Rox- 
buiBfaeiOwl), in 2 vols. 4to, bv Mr. W, Carew 
I Ha2itt, 

[Uemoir by W. C. Hjulilt prefixed to val. i. 
DtBrvwar't works, ud. 1868; Wood's Alheaie 
(BllM). ii. 3(14-7 ; Wood's Foati, i. 4]fl ; Boasu's 
Rig. Bxater Coll. Oion. ; Prinw's Worthim of , 
Davos : Carpentpr's (^M^raphin, 1635, p. 263 ; 
Beloe's Anivdotea. vi. 68-SS ; Warton's Hisl. of 
English PiMtry.iHLlSTl. iii. 321 ; BelroBpactiTo ' 
JlaTi««,ii. 119; Conur'sCulloctaDM.] A. H. It. I 

BEOWNE, WILLIAM (1638-1678), | 
botanist^ was bum at (.liford, and trained at i 
that imivumiiy, where liegradualed B,A. on ' 
2 Not, 1647, buind des^rlhiid as of Magdalen I 
CoUr^n. IJn 2 July t6»2 he wos one of the 
vummereof Anthonyi^ Woodforll.A. Con- 
jointly wiib Dr. P. Stejihen, principal of' 
Mudalen Hall, lie odited a ni^w edition of 
HoUirt's ' C'ntalogue of the Oxforcl Garden.' 
Tliif i* notable as being the Krsl botanical 
b(«-ik iwiied in thi» country which cites tlic"' 
pBg<»of nutli-iraiiiioied. Tie look the degree 
qf B.1}. on M .riily 166.1. und preached oue 
. €if tho nnivereitv sermons at St. Matr's on 
32 ,\ag. 1671. Id-died suddenly on 25 March 



physi. 



L And was buried in the d 
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of Mugdulen College, of which he waa senior 
feUew. 

[Wood's Faali (Blisa). ii. 104. 282 ; Wood's 
.\theD(E Oxon. (filiu) Life, ii, lii; Fnlteney'a 
Biog. Skewhetiof BoI»uit(I790), i. 166-8.1 
B. It. 1. 

BR9WNE.SiBWrLLIAM(16fl2-1774), 
Ls bom in ibo county of Dur- 
, and was t he son of a physician. 

He entered I'eterhouse, Cambridge, in 1707 ; 
' graduated B.A. 1711, and M.A. 1714. In 
1716, having received a license from the uni- 
versity, he began to practise medicine at 
hyan, Norfolk, where he lived for over 
thirty years. He was contiidered to be eC' 
centric, but he succeeded in making a for- 
tune, and in 1749 he moved to London, 
where he lived for the rest of bis life in 
Queen S^iuare, Bloomsbury. In 1721 he 
took bin M.D. degree at Cambridge. In 
172'> he waa admitted a candidate at the 
College of I'hvsicians, and in the next year 
afelbw. On"l March 1738-9 be was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1748 he was knighted through the interest 
of the Ihike of Montagu. Alter settling in 
London he passed through the various omces 
of the College of Physicians, and in 1766 
and 1786 was president. At tliis time there 
was a violent dispute between the college 
and the licentiatea. Browne was a defender 
of the privileges of the universities, and had 
offended the licentiates by a pamphlet in the 
dispute with Dr. Scliomberg(a ' Vindication 
of the Royal College of Phyaiciana,' 1753). 
Footc caricatured him on the stage in his 
farce 'The Devil on Two Sticks.' Browne 
sent Foote a card complimenting him on hia 
accuracy, but sending^ia own muff to com- 
plete the likeness. He found it ditticult Ut 
maintain his dignity at'the college, and on 
one occasion, when be was holding the 
comltia, the licentiates forced their way 
tumultuously into the room. Resolving to 
avoid such an affront in future, he deter- 
mined to resign bis office instead of holding 
it for the usual term of five years. Un quit* 
ting the chair he delivered a humorous ad- 
dress, which was published in Latin and 
English. In this he declared that he had 
found fortune in the country, honour in the 
college, and now proposed to find pleasure 
at the medicinal spnngs. lie accordingly 
went to Balh, where he called upon War- 
huHon ut Prior Park. Warburton gives a 
ludicrous description of the old gentleman, 
with his mull', his Horace, and his spy-glass, 
who showed all the alacrity of a boy both in 
body and mind. Ho returned to London, 
where, on St. Luke's day 1771, he appeared 
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at BuUon's cofTee-House in % titc«d coal and I 
fringed c'loves to show liimself to tlm lord 1 
mayor. He eKpluined his healthy appearance 
by saying that he had neither wife nor debts. 
ti'" wife bad died on ^5 July 1763, in her 
Biity-fourth year. Browne died on 10 JIareh ! 
1774. He was buried at Hillington, Nor- I 
folk, under a Latin epitaph written by him- | 
ielf. He left a will pvofiieely interlarded 1 
-with Greek and Latin, and directed that his 
Elzevir Horace should be placed on his ' 
coffin. He left three gold medals worth fire ! 
guineas each to be given to undergraduates j 
at Cambridge for Greek and Latin odea and 
epignune. He also founded a echolarabi^ of 
twenty guineas a yiiar, the holder of whicli 
■wttB to remove to Peterhouse. 

Browne's only daughter if ary was second 
wife of William Foflies, brother of Martin 
Follies, president of the Royal Society, In 
1767 he presented his picture by Hudson to 
the College of Physicians. 

Browne's works are as follows; 1. 'Trans- 
lation of Dr. Gre^ry'a Elements of Catop- 
tries and Dioptrics (with eome additions),' 
17ie and 1785. 2. ' Two Odea in imitation 
of Horace,' 1783 and 1765; the second 
written in 1741 on Sir Robert Walpole 
censing to be minister, and dedicated 10 the 
Earl of C>rford, from whose family he had 
received many favoure. 3. ' Opnacula varia 
utriuBijue linguiB,' 1765 (containing the 
Harveian oration for 1751, also publiahed 
separately at the time), 4. 'Appendix al- 
tera ad opiucula,' his farewell oration, 
also published in Englisli, 1768. 5. 'Frag- 
mentum Isaaci Hawkins Browne, arm., 
aire Anti-BoUugbrokius,' translated for a 
aecond ' IMigio Medici,' 1768 (the I-alin of 
I. H. Browne from the poems published by 
his BOn in 1768, with English by W. B.) 
6. 'Frogmeutum completum,' 1769 (con- 
tinuation of the last in Latin and English 
by W. R.) 7. ' Appendix ad Opuscula ' (a 
Latin ode with English translations), 1770. 
6. ' A Proposal on our Coin, to remedy all 
Present and prevent all Future Disorders," 
1771 (dedicated to the memory of Speaker 
Onslow). 9. ' A New Year's Gift, a Problem 
and Demonstration on the Thirty-nine 
Articles' (explainii^ difficulties which had 
occurred to him on having to sign the articles 
at Cambridge), 1772, 10. ' The Pill-plot, to 
Dr. Ward, a quack of merry memory,' 1772 
[ (written at Lynn in 17»4). 11. 'Uorrec- 
■ ions in Verse from the Father of the College 
in Son Cadogan's Gout Disai-rtation, irontain- 
P lag False Physic. False Logic, False Philo- 
Lcophy,' 1772. 12. 'Speech on the Itoyal 
IBociety, recommending Mathematics as the 
~. Qualification for their Chair,' 



(unfinished). 

Browne's best known produc 
bably the Cambridge answer to the much 
better Oxford epigram upon George Vb 
present of Bishop Moore's library to the 
university of Cambridge: — 
Thi' king t« Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
Fur toriee oxta iiu argument but force ; 
With equnl cam to Cambridge books he sent. 
For whigs nilow uo force but argQment. 
[Muok'a Ctdl. of Phyi. ii. 95 ; Nichola'a lit. 
Anerd. iii. 315-30; LuUen from a lat« EnuDcot 
Prelate, p. 404.] L. 8. 

BROWNE, WILLIAM(I748-I825),geiii 
and seal engraver, obtained the patronage of 
Catherine fl, empress of Russia, who gate 
him much employment and appointed liim 
her ' gem sculptor.' In 1788 he was living in 
Paris, where he worked for the rujal Gunilj, 
but in Che outbreak of the revolution in to» 



fotlowingyearreturned to England. Hew 
a frequent exhibitor at the Itoyal Academy 
between 1770 and 1823 of classical headaand 



Browne's talents met with but 

little recogniiionin liis own country, and tlia J 
finest specimens of his art were sent to Rus- 
sia. Some of his portraits of eminent peraoos 
ate in the royal collection at Windsor. H« 
died in John Street, Fitiroy Square, 20 July 
1825, aged 77. 

[Redgrave'!! DicCJonary of Artists (137B)i H8. 
Notts in British Museum.] L. F. 

BROWNE, WILLIAMGEORGE(1768- 

1813), oriental traveller, was bom in London 
on 26 July 1768, and descended from an old 
Cumberland family. He was educated pri- 
vately until entering at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where, receiving ' no encouragement and little 
assistance in his academical studies,' he dili- 
gently strove to educate himself. Ait«r 
leaving Oxford (B.A. 1789) he for a tiin« 

Eursiied the study of the law, which he re- 
nquisbed upon becoming independent by hia 
father's death. His earnest though sMata 
temper was deeply stirred by the French 
revolution. He reprinted at hia own expense 
V. portion of Buctiannn's trestiw 'Do Jura 
Hegni apud Scotos,' and other political trado, 
and seemed inclined to a public career, when 
his thoughts were diverted into a new channel 
by reading Brunt's travels and the fint n 
port of the African Association, and he n 
solved lo devote himself to the exploratioa 
of Africa. Among his qualilicattuns he enii 
merates 'a good constitution, though by n 
means robust, steodineesof purpose, much ir 
difference to personal accommodations and 1 



cnjojments, logetber with a degree of pa- ' 
tience which could eudure reverses and itiK- ' 
appnintmpniB without murmurmg.' He also 
pofweosed n fair Bcquaiolance with the cloesics, 
And an clemeAtiuy knowledge of chemistry, 
botony, iiud mineral o(^, Ue arrived st Alex- 
andria in >l an uaiy 1 7C2, and aAer two months' : 
iveidtuu.'e prot^ceded westwards along the | 
cwft to visit the mitts at Siwah, which, ^ 
with a candour rare among explorers, he ; 
praitounccd not to he the remains of the 
t«mple of Jupiter Anunon. Kennell, who 
differed from him on this queation, remarks 
that Browne's Ammonian e.'cpedition in- 
volved miU-'h more personal risk than Alex- ' 
twder's. He sabgequentl; spent some time i 
at Cairo, studyina; Arabic and investigating I 
lb« political and social condition of the | 
conntry, and visited the principal remains I 
of Ef^tion antiquity, now familiar, but in 
his titno little known, lo Europwrna. Ri'iiig . 
prevented by war from entering Nuhia, he ' 
turned afiide to thf vast lioman quarries at 
Coswiir on the Red Sea, which he explored 
in the diflguise of an oriental. The war still 
ContiDiuDK, he determined to accompany the 
gnat Scudan caravan M Darfur, a country 
not previously described by any European, 
frnm which he hopfd to penetrate into 
Abya^in. After eneounteriitg great hard- 
■liipa he reached Darfiir in July 1793, only 
to tall sick of dysenterj-, to l*a robbed of 
most of hi^ property, and to be detained by 
the sultan. He was not, however, imprisoned 
or pert«>nally ill-treated, and employed hia 
enforced residence in examining the cha- 
raet«r and productions of the uninviting 
country, solacing hismnuihj the education 
of two young hons. At length the sultan 
WM induced to dismiss him oy the fear o£ 
Kpriaals on Darfurian merchants in Egypt, 
Mid Rrowne returned with the caravan of 
1796, having made no remarkable discoveries 
flf hisovm, but having gnintMl much informa- 
tum, aapecially on the course of the Nile, 
ihecorrectuess of which has been established 
by suheo(|iH'tit research. Having joumeved 
over Syria iind through Asia Minor to Cfon- 
■tantinnple, he arrived in England in 1708, 
and published an account of his travels in 
1800. The unfavourable reception of this 
valuable work was chiefly owing to the de- 
fects of the writer's style. As a traveller 
Browne is uot only observant hut intelli- 
gent and judicious, hut bis good sense deserts 
him whon he takes ihi ' ' 



■mpanied Dv fancy 
or iwi agination, and bis faithful registry of 
obaerrationa and occurrences is rarely un- 
iiraBed bjr any gleam of descriptive power. 



His work was further prejudiced in the eyes 
of the public by the prominence g* 
physiological details and c 



of ei 






of the civilisation of Europe. 
There is, nevertheless, an element of reason 
Id Browne's paradox, and hia favourable 
judgment of orientals after all he had under- 
gone at their hands says much for his good 
temper and philosophic candour. 

From 1800 to 1802 Browne travelled again 
in Turkey and the Levant generally, and 
collected much valuable information, par- 
tially published after his death In Walpole's 
' Travels in various Countries of the East.' 
He »!pont the next ten years in England, 
' leading the life of a scholar and recluse in 
the vast metropolis,' hut intimate with several 
men of similar taat-es. especially Smiihson 
Tennant, the Ciimbridge professor of che- 
mistry, who speaks of hia 'soothing, romantic 
evening conversations.' In 1812 he again 
' left England with the oWect of penetrating 
I into Tortary^ by way of Persia. Travellii^ 
' through Asia Minor aud visiting Armenia, 
he proceeded in safety as far as Tabriz, which 
be left for Teheran towards the end of the 
summer of 181.3, accompanied by two ser- 
vants. According to one account these men 
returned a few days afterwards, declaring 
that lirnwne had been murdered by banditti. 
According to another, the discovery was 
made by the mehmandar, or officer cfiargod 
to insure his safety, whom Browne bad un- 
fortunately preceiied. His body could not 
ho recovered, but his effects, excepting his 
money, were restored to the English ain- 
hassador, and after some lime his bones, or 
what were represented as such, were brought 
to Tabriz and honourably interred. There 
seems no good reason for the suspicions 
entertuned of the Persian government, and 
it remains a question whether the motive of 
the murder was plunder or fanaticism exas- 
perated by Browne's imprudence in wearing 
a Turkish dress. 

Browne isdescribed se grave audsstumine, 
'with a demeanour,' says Beloe, 'precisely 
that of a Turk of the better order.' Beneath 
this reserve he concealed an ardent en- 
thusiasm, his Bttacbnients were warm and 
durable, he acted from the highest principles 
of honour, and was capable of great gene- 
rosity and kindness. In politics he was a 
republican, in religion a free-thinker. Hia 
intellectual endowments were rather solid 
than shining, but he possessed in an eminent 
degree two of the traveller's most essential 
qualifications, exactness and vemcily. 

[BroW'ni"9 TrnveU lu .Africa. Egypt, and 
Syria, 1800; Walpole's Travels la variaus 
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Ck)antriefl of Uie East, 1820 ; Beloe's Sezagens^ 
rian, voL ii.] B. G. 

BROWNING, ELIZABETHBARRETT 
(1809-1861), poetess, was bom at Bam Hall, 
Durham, on 6 March 1809. She was the eldest 
daughter of Edward Moulton, and was chris- 
tened by the names of Elizabeth Barrett. Not 
long afterwards Mr. Moulton, himself succeed- 
ing to some property, took the name of Bar- 
rett. In after times Mrs. Browning signed 
herself at length as Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. Her mother was Mary Graham, the 
daughter of a Mr. Graham, afterwards known 
as Graham Clarke of Feltham in Northum- 
berland. Soon after the child's birth her pa^ 
rents brought her southwards to Hope End, 
near Ledbury in Herefordshire,where Mr.Bar- 
rett possessed a considerable estate, and had 
built himself a country house, with Moorish 
windows and turrets. It is described by one 
of his family as standing in a lovely park 
among trees and sloping hiUs all sprinlded 
with sheep. The house, too, was very beau^ 
tif ul, and this same lady remembers the great 
hall with the organ in it, and more especially 
^ Elizabeth's room,' a lofty chamber with a 
stained glass window casting lights across the 
floor, and upon little Elizabeth as she used to 
sit propped against the wall with her hair 
falling all about her face, a childlike fairy 
figure. Elizabeth was famed among the chil- 
dren for her skill with her white roses ; she 
had a bower of her own all overgrown with 
their sprays. The roses are still blooming for 
the readers of the * Lost Bower,' * clear as once 
beneath the sunshine.' 

Another favourite device of the child's 
was that of a man of flowers laid out in beds 
upon the lawn ; a huge giant wrouglit of 
spade, *eyes of gentianella's azure, staring, 
winking at the skies ' (see * Hector in the 
Garden '). Elizabeth's gift for learning was 
extraordinary- ; at eight years old she had a 
tutor and could read Homer in the original, 
holding her book in one hand and nursing 
her doll on the other arm. She has said her- 
self that in thost? days * the Greeks were her 
demi-gods.' * She dreamed more of Aga- 
memnon than of Moses her black pony.' At 
the same age she too began to write poems. 
When she was about eleven or twelve her 
great epic of the * Battle of Marathon ' was 
written in four books, and her father had it 
printed ; * papa was bent upon spoiling me,' 
she writes. A cousin remembers a certain 
ode, which the little girl recited to her father 
on his birthday about this time. This cousin 
used to pay visits to Hope End, where their 
common grandmother would also come and 
stay. The old lady did not approve of these 



readings and writing, and used to say she 
had far rather see Elizabeth's hemming more 
carefully finished off than hear of Si this 
Greek. Elizabeth was growing up mean- 
while under happy influences. She had 
brothers and sisters in her home, her life was 
not all study, she had the best of company, 
that of happy children, as well as of idl 
bright and natural things. She was fond of 
ridmg, she loved her gardens, her woodland 

Slayground. As she grew older she used to 
rive a pony and go further afield. A child 
of those days flying in terror along one of 
these steep Herefordshire lanes, perhaps 
frightened by a cow's horns beyond the 
hedge, still describes bein^ overtaken by a 
young girl in a pony carnage with a pale 
spiritual face and a profusion of dark curls, 
who suddenly caught her up into safety and 
drove rapidly away with ner. All these 
scenes are turned to account in 'Aurora 
Leigh.' One day, when Elizabeth was about 
fifteen, the young girl, impatient for her ride, 
tried to saddle her pony alone, in a field, and 
fell with the saddle upon her, in some way 
injuring her spine so seriously that she was 
for years upon her back. 

She was about twenty when her mother's 
last illness began, and at the same time some 
money catastrophe (the result of other 
people's misdeeds) overtook Mr. Barrett. 
lie would not allow his wife to be troubled 
or told of this crisis in his affairs, and com- 
pounded at an enormous cost with his cre- 
ditors, materially diminishing his income for 
life, so as to put oft* any change in the ways 
at Hope End until change could trouble the 
sick lady no more. After Mrs. Barrett's death, 
wlien Elizabeth was a little over twenty, 
they came away, leaving Hope End among 
the hills for ever. * Beautiful, oeautiful hills,' 
Miss Barrett wrote long afterwards from her 
closed sick room in London, * and yet not for 
the whole world's beauty would I stand among 
the sunshine and shadow of them any more : 
it would be a mockery, like the taking back 
of a broken flower to its stalk ' (see betters 
of E, B. Brormdng to JR, H, Home), 

The family spent two years at Sidmouth 
and then came to London, where Mr. Barrett 
bought a house at 74 Gloucester Place. 
Elizabeth Barrett had published the *■ Essay 
on Mind ' at seventeen years of age, * Pro- 
metheus ' and other poems at twenty-six ; she 
was twenty-seven when the * Seraphim ' came 
out. Her continued delicacy kept her for 
months at a time a prisoner to her room, but 
she was becoming known to the world. 
* Prometheus ' is reviewed in the * Quarterly 
Review ' for 1840, and there Miss Barrett^ 
name comes second among a list of the most 



■CConipUsKed women of tbosp days. Het 
noble poam on Cowp^r's grave was repub- 
lished with the ' Seraphim; on which (wliat- 
a ber later opinion may hnve been) she 
at the time seems to have sat small count ; 
k11 thn remaining copies of the book being 
lackt^ Bws;, she writes, in the 'wardrobe 
in her fatUftr'a bedroom,' entombed ss safelj 
as (Edipuaamonglbeolivea. In a surviving 
copy of thia book, belonging to Mr. J. Dykes 
Campbell, there ia an added stanza to the 
image of Ood, never yet printod, and many 
n funt correcllon in her delicate hand- 
writing. From Gloucester Place Miss Bar- 
rett went an unwilling exile for her bualth'g 
sake to Torquay, where the tragedy occurred , 
which 'gave a nightmare to her life for : 
ever.' Her brother had come Cosee ber and 
to bo comforted by her for some trouble of 
bis own. when he was accidentally drowned, 
under circumetancea of torturing auspeniie, I 
wbicli added to the shock. All that year j 
the «ra beating upon the shore Bounded to j 
her as n dirge, she says, in a letter to Miss | 
Uitford. It was long before Miss Barrett's ' 
health was sufficiently restored to allow of 
her being brought home to Gloucester Place, ' 
wbirre many years passed away in the con- 
finement of a sick room, to which few besides , 
tiw members of her own family were ad- 
nultvd. Among these exceptions were to be 
found MiH Milford, who would travel forty 
milM to see her for an hour, Ktrs. Jameson, 
and above all Mr. Kenjoa, the 'friend and 
dearest cousin' to whom she afterwards de- 
dicate ' Aurora Leigh.' Mr Kenyon had 
SB almost fatherly auction for her. and from 
the fint recognised his young relative's ge- 
nine. He was ber constant visitor and link 
with the outside world. As Miss Barrett 
lay on her couch with her dog Flush at her 
ibet, Hias Mitiord describes her as reading 
'boohs in almost every language,' giving 
hetself heart and soul to poetry. She also 
occunied herself with prose, writing literary 
articl(« for the ' AthenEeum,' and contn- 
bttting to a modem rendering c)f Chancer, 
which was Ibenbeingeditedhy herunknown 
friend, Mr. R, H. Homo. These early letters 
of Hm. Browning to Mr. Horoe, published 
aflw her death with her husband's sanction, 
MV full of the suggestions of her fancy ; as 
fca instanru, ' Sappho who broke off a frag- 
Rif>nt of her soul lor us to guess at.' Of her- 
•nlf she nnee writes (apparently in answer to 
some qunslion of Mr. Ilontu's) : ' My story 
amountBtothe knife-grinder's, with nothing 
at all for n catastroplie ! A bird in a cage 
would have ss good n story; most of my 
OTCnl* and iwarly all my intense plewupe 
_hivi) jnmrirt in ny thoughta.' 



In 1&43 Miss Barrett wrote the ■ Cry of 
the Children,' so often quoted. It was sug- 
gested by the report, of the commissionera 
appoint«il to invextigale the aubject of the 
employment of youngchildren. in theeorly 
part of 1B46 she assisted Mrs. Jameson, who 
was preparing a volume of collected papers, 
by contributing a translation from the ' Odys- 
sey.' About this time Mr. Kenyon first 
brought Mr. Browning as » visitor to the 
bouae. tt must have been about this time 
that Miss Barrett, writing to Mrs. Jameson, 
says, in a warm and grateful lett«r in the 
possession of Mrs. OUphaat : ' First I was 
drawn to you, then I was and am bound 
to you, but I do not move into the confes- 
sional notwithstanding my own heart and 
youre.' 

In 'Lady Geraldine'a Courtship' MJsa 
Barrett had written of Browning among 
other poets as of the ' pomegranate which, 
if cut deep down the middle, shows a heart 
within blood-tinctured, of a vtined hu- 
manity.' Very soon uftertbeir first acqxiain- 
tance ihej became engaged, and were married 
in the autumn of the same year, 1846. The 
sonnets from the Poriuguese are among the 
loveliest in the English language, and were 
, written in secret by Mrs. Browning before 
her marriage, although they were not shown 
to her husband till long afterwards. He 
himself had once called her ' his Portuguese * 
(see Mrs. Browning's ' Caterina toCamoena'), 
and she hod replied by writing these son- 
nets. There is a quality in them which is 
beyond words ; an echo from afar which 
belongs to the highest human expression of 
I feeling. Leigh Hunt may be quoted as ex- 
I pressing his wonder at the marvellous heauty, 
I 'the entire worthiness and loveliness' of 
these sonnets. Some time in 1846 the doc- 
, tors had declared that Miss Barrett's life 
depended upon her leaving England for the 
winter, and immediately after tlieir marriage 
I Mr. Browning took bis wife abroad. Mrs. 
I Jameson was at Paris when Mr. and Mrs. 
, Browning arrived there. In the life of Mrs. 
j Jameson, by her niece, Mrs. Macpherson, 
I there is an interesting description of the 
meeting and tlie surprise, and of their all 
journeying together southwards by Avipion 
and Vaucluse. They came to a rest nt Pisa, 
whence Mrs. Browning writes to her old 
friend, Mr. Horne, to tell him of her marriage, 
and she adds that Mrs. Jameson calls her, 
notwithstanding all the emotion and fatigue 
of the last six weeks, rather ' transformed ' 
than improved. From Pisa the new married 
pair went to Florence, where they finally 
settled, and where their boy w:ts bom in 
1849. Those omong us who only knew 
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Mrs. Browning as a wife and as a mother 
have found it oifficult to realise her life under 
any other conditions, so vivid and complete 
is the image of her peaceful home, of its fire- 
side where the logs are burnings and the mis- 
tress established on her sofa, with her little 
boy curled up by her side, the door opening 
and shutting meanwhile to the quick step of 
the master of the house, and to the life of the 
world without, coming to find her in her 
quiet comer. We can recall the slight figure 
in its black silk dress, the writing apparatus 
b^ the sofa, the tiny inkstand, the quill- 
nibbed pen-holder, the unpretentious imple- 
ments of her work. * She was a little woman ; 
she liked little things.' Her miniature edi- 
tions of the classics are still carefully pre- 
served, with her name written in each m ner 
sensitive fine handwriting, and always her 
husband's name added above her own, for she 
dedicated all her books to him: it was a 
fieincy that she had. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who visited Mrs. Browning at Florence, has 
described her as ' a pale small person scarcely 
embodied at all,' at any rate only substantial 
enough to put forth her ' slender fingers to 
be grasped, and to speak with a shrill yet 
sweet tenuity of voice.' * It is wonderful,' 
he says, ' to see how small she is, how pale 
her cheek, how bright and dark her eyes. 
There is not such another figure in the world, 
and her black ringlets cluster down into her 
neck and make her face look whiter.' There 
is another description of Mrs. Browning by 
an American (also quoted in the pap^Jrs of 
the Browning Society), * a soul of fire en- 
closed in a shell of pearl,' and, in common 
with all who knew her best, the writer 
dwells on her sweetness of temper and purity 
of spirit. 

Mrs. Browning lias had readers worthy of 
her genius. The princess of poets, says George 
Macdonald, in idea she is noble, m phrase 
magnificent. When Wordsworth died, the 
* At hen leum ' urged that Mrs. Browning should 
succeed him as poet laureate. Mr. Uuskin 
and George Eliot were among her readers. 
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lished bv Mr. J. W. Cross); * it contains, among 
other admirable things, a very noble expres- 
sion of what I believe to be the true relation 
of the religious mind of the past to that of 
the present.' liana Andersen was another of 
her devoted friends. Mrs. Browning writes 
of him to Mr. Thackeray * as delighting us 
all, more espt»cially the cnildren.' Tne author 
of * Vanity Fair ' had a most special feeling 
of tender, admiring respect and affection for 
Mrs. Browning. j 



Among the Brownings' greatest friends in 
Italy were Mr. and Mrs. Story, with whom 
they lived during two or three summers 
at Siena in villeggiatura, Walter Savage 
Landor found first at Siena, and then at 
Florence, a refuge and a home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning after he had been left deso- 
late — * a Lear whose own were unkind ' (CoL- 
vnr. Life of Landor). Landor finally settled 
down near the Brownings in Florence, being 
established by their care in the house of a 
former maid of Mrs. Browning's, who had 
married an Italian, and who was living close 
to Casa Guidi. Mr. Story has written an 
interesting letter about Casa Guidi prefiixed 
to the American edition of Mrs. Browning's 
works. He describes the square ante-room 
with its pictures, and the pianoforte where 
*her young Florentine ' already strikes the 
keys, the little dining-room covered with 
tapestry, the large drawing-room where she 
always sat : * It opens upon a balcony fitted 
with plants, and looks out upon the iron-^rey 
church of Santa Felice ' (Hawthorne speaks in 
his * Memoirs ' of listening from this room to 
the sound of the chanting from the opposite 
church). Mr. Story goes on to write of the 
tapestry-covered walls, and old pictures of 
samts that stare out sadly from their caned 
frames of black wood ; of the * laive book- 
cases brimming over with learned-looking 
books, tables covered with more gaily bound 
volumes, the gift of brother authors, Dante's 
gprave profile, a cast of Keats's face and brow 
taken after death, a pen-and-ink sketch of 
Tennyson, the genial face of John Kenyon, 
Mrs. Browning s good friend and relative, 
little paintings of the boy Browning, aU at- 
tracted the eye in turn; a quaint mirror,*" 
easy chairs and sofas, a hunared nothings, 
were all massed in this room.' Mrs. Brown- 
ing used to sit in a low armchair near the 
door; a small writing-table, strewn with 
writing materials and newspapers, was always 
by her side. It was here she wrot^ * Casa 
Guidi Windows ' and ' Aurora Leigh,' which 
the authoress herself calls ' the most mature 
of my works, the one into which my highest 
convictions of work and art have entered' 
(see preface of Aurora Leigh), The poem 
is full of beauty from the first page to the 
last. The opening scenes in Italy, the impres- 
sion of light, of silence, the beautiful Italian 
mother, the austere father with his open 
books, the death of the mother, who lies laid 
out for burial in her red silk dress, the epi- 
taph, * Weep for an infant too young to weep 
much, when death removed this mother;' 
Aurora's journey to her father^s old home, 
her lonely terror of England, Uie slow yield- 
ing of her nature to its silent beauty, her 
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frieodship with her cousin, Itomncy Leigh, 
tb^r udacning, widcniig; knowled^ of the 
bnrden nnd sorrow of the life around, and 
thomtylhis knowledge inJlaeiices both their 
fktM, ill U desoribeil with that irresiitiblo 
ferrour which U the transktion of the essenc* 
of tbingi into words— ^if their very soul into 
tonunon life. When the manuacript of 
' Aurora Le^h ' was nwirly finished, the 
Browninep catoe over to Engldnd for a time, 
And U H&rseiUes, bj some oversight, tlia box 
waa lost in which the miwui^ritit hud been 
packed. In Ihis same box were sJbo csrefuUy 
put awrtycertainvelvBt suits and Iflue cnllars, 
tn whicli the little son was to muke his sp- 
pMratira amon^ his English relatives. Mra. 
BMwnio^s chief concern was not for her 
maanscnpta.but for the loas of her little boy's 
wtidrobe, which had been devised with so 
much tender motherly care and pride, Hap- 
pily one of her brathors was ut Marseilles, 
and tbu boi was discovered stowed sway 
in some cellar at the customs there. The 
happy influence of Jlrs. Browning's mar- 
riage is shown in the added beauty and vivid 
flMn of reidity of her lat«r poetry, although 
the hoaband and wife carefully abstained 
£nm reading each other's work while it was 
fCinng on. In Leie-h Hunt's 'Ck»rrespon- 
dtnce,' vol. ii., there is a joint loiter from Mr. 
■nd Mrs, Browning', dated Bagni di Lucca, 
in which mention is mode of Leigh Hunt's 
ptaUo of 'Aurora Leigh:' 'I am still too 
near the production of" Aurora Leigh " to be 
able to see it ail.' Mr. Browning says : ' My 
wife used to write it and lay it down to hear 
our child spell, or when a visitor came in it 
im thrust under the cushions then. At 
I^uia, a year ago last March, she gave me 
tbe fir«t six books to read, I never having 
aeea a line before. She then wrote the rest 
and transcribed them in London, where I 
read them also. I wish in one sense that I 
had written and she had read it,' 

Mrs. Browning's later poems chiefly con- 
cenipd public ailairE, and the interests of 
Italy so near her heart. Mrs. Kemblequotea 
with admiralioQ the noble poem of the 
'Court Ijody,' included in the 'Poemfi before 

Mr". Ilmwning's feeling for Napoleon III 
was the eJipifssion of her warm gratitude 
for tho liberator of her adopted country ; 
her own eiithusiasm coloured her impres- 
WDUB of those who appealed to her generous 
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jielodioHsness and splendour of poeli 

gift Mrs. Browning st4in^, to the best of 

f knowledfce, first among women,' says a 

. itic(I'.B*r!»ii, GreatA'ny/wAJcam^n). She 

maf not, as he goes on to say, have tUo know' 



ledge of life, the insight into character, the 
comprehensiveneas of some, but we must all 
a^e that a poet's far more essential ouali- 
ties are hers, usefulness, fervour, a noble a»- 
piration, and, above all, tender, fkr-reaclung 
nature, loving and beloved, and touching the 
hearts of her readers with some virtue from 
its depths. She seemed even in herlifesome- 
thing of a spirit, and her view of life's sor- 
row and shame, of its beauty and eternal 
hope, is something like that wluch one might 
imagine a spirit's to be. 

It has been said that the news of the 
death of Cavour, coming when she was very 
ill, hastened her own. Glixabeth Barrett 
Browning died at Florence 30 June 1861. 
A tablet Das been placed to her memoir on 
the malls of Casa Guidi. It was voted by 
the municipality of Florence, and written 
■ ""ommaseo— 'Quiscriasee moriE.B.B., 
in cuore di donna conciliava acieuze di 
dotto e spirito di poeta e fece del eno verso 
o anello fra Italia o Inghilterra. Pose 
questa memoria Firenia grata, J861.' 

Mrs. Browning's worlra are as follows : — 
1. 'An Essay on Mind, with other Poems,' 
12ino, 1926 ; anonymous, dropped by the 
author, but reprinted (by H. H. Shepherd) 
in 'The Earlier Poems of E. B. Brown- 
ing," 1826-33, 12mo, 1878. 2. 'Prome- 
theus Bound : translated from the Greek of 
vlischyluB, and Miscellaneous Poema by the 
author of " An Essay on Mind," with other 
Poems,' 8vo, 1B33; anonymous, dropped 
by the author, but the miscellaneous poems 
reprinted in 'The Earlier Poems,' Ac, men- 
tioned under 1. The ' Prometheus Bound ' 
was rewritten and printed in 5. 3. ' The 
Seraphim, and other Poems,' by E. B. Bar- 
rett, author of 'A Translation of the Pro- 
metheuBBaund,'&c.,13mo,I838. 4. 'Poems 
by E. Barrett Barrett,' author of ' Tho Ser*. 
pbim,' &c., 2 vols. 12mo, 1844. Preface 
says, all written later thain 3. 6. ' Poema 
by E. B. Browning,' 2nd edition, 2 vols. 
12mo, 1S60, containing new poems and an 
entirely new version of the ' Prometheus.' 
3rd^ edition, 1853 ; 4th, 1806, &c. 6. ' Caaa 
Guidi Windows,' a poem by E. B. Brown- 
ing, ISrao, 1851. 7. 'Aurora Leigh,' by 
E. B. Browning, 8vo, 1857; 2nd edition 
same year, 18th edition 1884. 8. 'Poems 
before Congress,' by E. B. Brovniing, 12mo, 
1860. fl. 'Lost Poems,' by E.B. Browning, 
12mo, 1862. Posthumous, edited bv Robert 
Browning, who states that there are included 
some translations written in early life. 
10, 'The Greek Christian Poets, and tho 
English Poets," by E. B. Browning, 12nio, 
1S63. Posthumous, edited by Robert Brown- 
ing, who states these (prose essays and truns- 
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lations) were published in the ' Atheiueum ' 
in 1842. 11. ' Selections from Poems by 
E. B. Browning/ edited by Robert Brown- 
ing, first series, 12mo, 1866, reprinted in 
Tauchnitz series. 12. ' Selections/ &c., se- 
cond series, 12mo, 1880. 13. * Lady Geral- 
dine's Courtship,' illustrated by Barton, 1876. 
14. ' Rhyme of the Duchess May,* illustrated 
by M. B. Morrell, 1873. There are many 
American editions and selections. 

rPersonal information from Miss Browning, 
Lady Carmichael, and Mr. J. Dykes Campbell 
(secretiiry of the Browning Society); Home's 
Letters of £. B. Browning, ed. Stoddard ; Miss 
Mitford's Recollections of a Literary Life ; British 
EncjTclopeedia, art ' Browning ; ' Macmillan's 
Magazine, vol. iv. : Quarterly Review, 1840 ; 
Biographie O^nende, parts i. and ii. ; Bayne*8 
Two Great Englishwomen; Forster's and Col- 
vin's Lives of Landor ; Revue Lttt^raire, art. by 
Leo Quesnel on Mrs. Browning; Field's Yester- 
days with Authors; Ireland's Bibliography of 
Leigh Hunt; Leigh Hunt's Correspondence, ii. 
264; Mrs. Jameson's Memoirs; Browning So- 
ciety's Papers, Nos. 1 and 2.] A« R. 

BROWNING, JOHN (/. 1584), divine, 
matriculated as a sizar at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 14 Nov. 1658, and was after- 
wards elected to a scholarship and a fellow- 
shij). He proceeded B.A. 1562-8, M. A. 1566, 
ana B.D. 1577. He opposed the adoption of 
the new university statutes of 1572. At 
the close of the same year he was charged 
before Dr. Whitgift, deputy vice-chancellor, 
and the heads of houses, with preaching the 
Novatian heresy at St. Mary's, and was or- 
dered to abstain from preacning for a time. 
But he disobeyed the order, and was com- 
mitted by the vice-chancellor to the Tolbooth 
on 27 Jan. 1572-3. In February he was re- 
leased on giving sureties to abstain from 
preaching until he had come up for further 
examination. He afterwards sent to Lord 
Burghley (17 March 1572-3) a formal con- 
fession of his errors. Burghley forwarded the 
coniession to the "vdce-chancellor, with a 
warning that steps should be taken to see 
that Browning acted up to his professions of 
conformity. On 8 July 1580 Browning was 
created D.D. at Oxford. Dr. Still, master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, complained to 
Lord Burghley that Browning's standing did 
not permit him to receive the degree ; but on 
8 Dec. 1581 Still signed the grace by which 
Browning was incorporated D.D. of Cam- 
bridge. On 7 Sept. 1584 Browning, as vice- 
master of the college, issued an order sus- 
pending Still, the master, from his office, on 
the ground that he had married, contrary to 
his oath, that he had broken many college 
statutes, and had wasted the college resources. 



Still replied by dectin^ Browning from his 
fellowship ; but Brownmg refusea to leave, 
and had to be dragsed from his rooms by 
force. Browning hi^been chaplain in earlier 
years to Francis, earl of Bedford, and the 
earl appealed to Burghle^r to restore Brown- 
ing to his fellowship, insisting on * his suffi- 
ciency in the sounde prechinge of the trueth,' 
and his ' godly conversacion.' But nothing 
is known of the result of this appeal, or of 
Browning's subsequent career. 

Another John Bbowning was rector of 
Easton Pana, Essex, from 22 April 1634 
till 1639, and of Easton Magna from 9 Nov. 
1639. He was the author of 'Concerning 
Publike Prayer and the Fasts of the Church : 
six sermons and tractates,' 2 parts, London, 
1636 (Newcoubt, Diocese of London; Brit. 
Mu8. Cat) 

[Cooper's Athene Cantab, ii. 239 ; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), i. 216; Strype's Annals, n. i. 
278-81 ; Strype's Whitgift, i. 98 ; Strype's Fkiiker, 
ii. 195-7 ; Hist MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 214.1 

8. L. L. 

BROWNLOW, RICHARD (1553-1638), 
chief prothonotary of the court of common 
pleas, was the son of John Brownlow of 
High Holbom, by a daughter of Sir John 
Zouch of Stoughton Grange, Ijeicestershire. 
He was bom 2 April 1553, and baptised 
12 April at St. Andrew's, Holbom. In 1583 
he was entered at the Inner Temple, and was 
treasurer of that society in 1606. ()n 9 Oct. 
1591 he was made chief prothonotary of the 
court of common pleas, which office he con- 
tinued to hold until his death, deriving from 
it an annual profit of 6,000/., with which he 
purchased the reversion of the estate of Bel- 
ton, near Grantham, and other properties in 
Lincolnshire. He married Katherine, daugh- 
ter of John Page of Wembly, Middlesex, one 
of the first governors of Harrow School, and 
by her had three sons and three daughters. 
He died at Enfield on 21 July 1638 in his 
eighty -sixth year ; his bowels were buried in 
Enfield church, but his body was carried to 
Belton, and buried 1 Aug. in the church 
there, where there is a figure of him in his 
prothonotary's fjown surmounting his monu- 
ment. A portrait in similar dress is preserved 
at Belton House, and was engraved by Thomas 
Cross as frontispiece to his works. His will 
is dated 1 Jan. 1637-8, and was proved 8 Aug. 
1638 by his two sons, Jolm and William 
Brownlow, who were both created baronets, 
the latter being the ancestor of John Brown- 
low, viscount Tyrconnel, whose sister married 
Sir Richard Oust, bart., the ancestor of the 
present Earl Brownlow. A street in Holbom 
still bears the name. After his death yarious 
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cuUMtions frnm his mttuiwcripts wwe pub- ' 
liahed, includinff : 1. ' Itcpnrts of diverse' 
Choice Coses <n Law, Inken b; lUchnrd | 
Drawnlow and John Goldesborough,' 1651. 1 
2. 'Reports' la second jmrt of ' Di^'eree ] 
Choico C*sm of Law ■), 1852. 3. ' Deck- . 
niiiaiis And PleHdinf^s in EnKlish,' 165:ij| 
:2nd put 1654i 8rd wlitinn \SS^. 4. 'Writs 
Judicial; 1663. 5. 'PlacitaUtiDO Itediviva: 
B Dooll of Entrieit collected iu the Times , 
and out of some of the Manufcri^ts of those 
funniu and learned prothunotariea Richard 
Hnjwnlow, John Gulston, Robert Moyland, 
atii) Thoniis Cory, by R. A. of Fumival's 
Inn/ 1B61 ; 3nd edition 1673. 6. 'ASecood 
Dock of Judgements >n Real, Personal, and 
Milt Actions and upon the Statute ; all or 
rooet of them affirmed upon Writs of Error. 
Boins the collection of Mr. George HiiJiley 
of I^ncoln'g Inn, Kent., out of tlie choice 
auwuscripts of Mr. Brownlowe and Mr. 
Moyk." &c., 1674. 7. ' LatinS Redivivus: 
u UDoi of Entries of such Declarations, In- 
formstioi), Pleas in Bar, &c,, contained in 
the first and second ports of the Declara- 
tions and Pleadings of Richard Brownlow, 
eaq., late cliief prutbonotaiT' of the Court of 
CcnniDon Pleas (unakillfully turned into 
Engliah and) printed In the years 16o3 and 
1S£|. Now published in I^tin, their origi- 
nal Lani^uage, with additions,' ltl93. 

[Tttttiors CollMTtionit for tho Historj- of tho 
Town and Soke of Gninthnm, pp. 01-5, 100 ; 
<twit. Hog, xcri. 2S ; Barrington's Obeerra^ 
tions on the more Ancir-nt Statutes; Onnger't 
Biognttibicitl Bistory of Kngland (oth wlit.), ill. 
it ; Visitatidns ofLincolDshire, Harl. MSS. 1 19U, 
1650, ISJl, 3S2S, and Heralds' College; Brit, 
Uus. Catalogue ; family papvrs belonging Ut 
Earl BromiloT.] T. F. H. 

BBOWNRIO, HALPII (1.592-1659), 
bishop of Exeter, was bom at Ipswicli of 
parenld who ore described as being ' of mer- 
chaully condition, of worthy reputation, and 
of Tery christian conversation.' His father 
died when he was only a few weeks old, but 
hs was well brought up by a pious and ju- 
dicioas mother, who sent him at an early age 



o the e; ^ 

There he remained until his fburt«eiith vear, 
wb6n hv was sent to Pembroke Hall, Cam' 
bridgv. Il<iwH«e]»cled scholar of the 'house,' 
and then fellow sooner than the statutes 
permilled, bocMUse ' ihe crtll^e wanted to 
mnhr sure of him.' Ho took his M.A. dufree 
in IB17, B.D. in 1621, and DM. in 1626. 
"Wlica James I was entertained at Cam- 
briilipi with a ' Philosophv Act,' Brownrig 
waa clioson by ite uaivutsity to act thi- joco- 
part of ' Pneraricator,' and grently 



delighted the king and the rest of thuaudicnoa 
by 'such luiuriancy of wit consistent with 
innocency.' Thomas Puller, who knew him 
personally, tells us that 'he had wit at wiU, 
but BO that he made it his page, not his privy 
counsellor, t« obey, not direct his judgment.' 
In 1621 he was mode rector of'^Barley iji 
Hertfordshire, and in the same year was 
appointed to a prebend at Ely by Dr. Feltrwi, 
the bishop of that see. He ministered to Us 
rustic parishioners at Barley for some yeaB, 
' and fitted,' says his biographer, ' bis net to 
the fish be had to catch ; but,' he adds, ' lie 
was more fit to preside in the ecliouls of the 
prophets tlian to rusticate among plain people 
that follow the plough.' And tie was pre- 
sently called upon to preside in a school of 
the prophets, being cboaen master of Bt. 
Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. He appears to 
have been a very auccessful master, the hall 
improrinE both in the quality and quantity 
of lie stuojBnts in consequence of his care and 
the fame of his name. In 1629 he was made 
prebendary of Lichfield ; in 1631 archdeacon 
of Coventry. He held the office of vice- 
chancellor of the university in 1637 and 1638. 
He was presented to the eleventh stall in 
Durham Cathedral by Bishop Morton, whose 
chaplain he was, in 1611 ; and finally, in the 
same year, upon the translation of Bishop Hall 
to Norwich, he succeeded him in the see of 
Exeter. He was vice-chancellor again in 
1643-4, when the Earl of Mancheeter visited 
, the university, and it is highly probable that 
i his interposition was serviceable to thecbuich 
I party at Cambridge. But it is also probable 
that his retention of his mastership was due 
not only to ' the procerity of his parts and 
piety,' but also l/i the fact that bis lawn 
' sleeves did not altogether alienate his pres- 
' byterion friends, and moreover that in some 
points he agreed with them rather than with 
their adversaries. For lie was a strict Cal- 
viniat, and in other respects was opposed 
to the Laudian type of churctunsnship. 
He was also nominated one of the assembly 
of divines. Yet, in his way, he was tho- 
' roughly attached to the church of England, 
i ' which' (he said) he liked better and better 
' as he grew older.' In 1645 be was brave 
t enough to preach a royalist sermon before 
' the university, and was deprived of bis 
mastership in consequence, and was obliged 
to quit Cambridge. He bod previously hceu 
deprived of all his other preferments. He 
found refuge among the independent laity, 
who were stiU faithful to the church. He 
divided his time between London, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Higligale, and Suimitig, a vHlage 
, in Berkslure, by far the greatest part of it 
I being spent in the last-named place at the 
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Louse of his good friend Mr. Rich. At Sun- 
ning he had the moral courage to exercise 
his episcopal functions. He ordained there, 
among others, the famous Edward Stilling- 
tleet. It is said that Oliver Cromwell asked 
his counsel about some public business, and 
that he bravely replied, * ^ly lord, the best 
counsel I can give you is, Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Csesar^s, and unto God 
the tilings that are God's/ with which reply 
the Protector was silenced rather than satis- 
fied. About a year before his death Brownrig 
was invited by the honourable societies of 
both Temples to come and live among them 
and be their chaplain. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and * was provided with handsome 
lodgings and an annual honorary recom- 
pense ' (Gauden). This hardly amounted to 
his being appointed, as Neal says {Ilut^nf of 
the Puritans), master of the Temple. He 
preached in the Temple church in Easter 
term 1659, when there was so large a crowd 
that many were disappointed of hearing him. 
His last sermon was on 5 Nov. in the same 
year, and on the 7th of the following month 
he died. He was buried, at his own desire, in 
the Temple church, his funeral sermon being 
preachecfby Dr. Gauden, afterwards his suc- 
cessor in the see of Exeter. Dr. Gauden also 
published a * Memorial of the Life and Death 
of Dr. Ralph Brownrig,* which is, in fact, 
merely an amplification of what he said in 
the sermon. Fulk^r, who was present at the 
funeral, says : * I observed that the prime per- 
sons of all denominations were present , whose 
judgments going several ways met all in a 
general grief at his decease.' Echard says 
* he was a great man for the anti-Arminiau 
cause (for he was a rigid Calvinist), yet 
a mighty champion for the liturgy and 
ordination by bishops, and his death was 
highly lamented by all parties;' and Xeal 
owns that * he was an excellent man, and of 
a peaceable and quiet disposition' (JTifffoty 
of the Pui-itans). I lis reputation was so great 
that TUlotson, when he first came to Lon- 
don, sought him out and made him his mrnlel, 
both for his preaching and for his mode of 

life. 

Brownrig published nothing during his 
lifetime, but at his death he * disposed all his 
senuons, notes of sermons, papers, and paper- 
books,' to the Rev. W. Martyn, * sometime 
preacher at the Rolls,' with liberty to print 
what he should think good. Mr. Martyn de- 
t^Tuiined to print nothing without the sanc- 
tion of Dr. Gauden, whose rather exaggerated 
view of Brownrig's merits he seems to have 
adopted, for he calls him * one of the greatest 
lights the church of England ever enjoyed.' 
He published forty sermons of Brownrig's in 



1652, which were reprinted with twenty- 
five others in 1665, making two volumes. 
They are full of matter, and, after the 
fashion of those times, they pick their texts 
to the very bone. As they are very long, 
full of quotations, and divided and sub- 
divided into innumerable heads, it is not 
surprising that they never reached the rank 
of the great classical sermons of the seven- 
teenth century. They are not, like Bishop 
Andrewes's sermons (which they resemble in 
form), of such superlative excellence as to 
overcome the repugnance which set in after the 
Restoration against this mode of preaching. 

[Bishop Gauden's Memorial of the Life and 
Death of Dr. Ralph Brownrig; Fuller's Worthies ; 
Bioff. Brit. (Kippis). ii. 674-6 ; NeaVs History of 
the Puritans, iii. 112, iv. 242-3 ; Bishop Brown- 
rig's Sermons.] J. H. 0. 

BROWNRIGG, ELIZABETH (rf.l767), 
murderess, was the wife of James Brownrigg, 
a house painter, who lived at Fleur de Luce 
Court, Fleet Street. For some years she 
practised midwifery, and about 1765 was ap- 
pointed by the overseers of St. Dunstan's in 
the West to act as midwife to the poor women 
of the parish workhouse. She had three 
apprentices, Mary Mitchell, Mary Jones, and 
]\lary Cliftbrd, all of whom she treated in a 
most inhuman manner. On 3 Aug. Clifford 
was found in a dying state, hidden in Brown- 
rigg's premises, and d i ed short ly after. James, 
the husband, was committed for trial. Eliza- 
beth and her son John fled, but were appre- 
hended on the Kith. Elizabeth was tried at 
the Old Bailey, before Mr. Justice Hewitt, 
on 12 Sept. 1767, found guilty, and received 
sentence. Her husband and son were ac- 
(piitted. It appears that after practising all 
sorts of diabolical cruelties upon Cliftbrd, the 
woman Brownrigg tied her up to a hook fixed 
I in one of the beams in the kitchen, and flogged 
her no less than five times on 31 Julv. She 
\ was hanged at Tyburn on 14 Sept. 1767. Her 
■ skeleton was ex])Osed in a niche at Surgeons' 
i Hall in the Old Bailey, * that the heinousness 
of her cruelty might make the more lasting 
I impression on the minds of the spectators ' 
' (Gent. Mfiff.) A well-known reference to 
I her crime is made in some verses in the * Anti- 
: Jacobin.' 

I [ Knapp and Baldwin's New Newgate Calendar, 
iii. 216-23; Celel)ratedTrials(1826),iv. 425-31 ; 

I Sessions Papers (1766-7), 257-76 ; The Ordinary 
of Newgate's Account of Elizabeth Brownrigg ; 

I Bayley'rt Life of Elizabeth Brownrigg ; Wilson's 
Wonderful Characters (1822), iii. 321-30 ; Gent. 
Mag. (1767), xxxvii. 426-8, where a picture of 
the ill-treatment of the apprentices will be found, 
476.] G. F. R. B. 
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Rockingham, county Wicklow, and was lK)m ' murdered ten Jiritish sulijects. anci Brown- 
there in 1758. He was gazetted an ensign : rigj^ issued a proclamation, declarinpr war. 
in the 14th regiment in 1775, and joined it ' But it was not until December 1«I4 that 
in America; but it was at once sent home, .lie formed his available troops, consisting 
His family was not rich, and he had only of the 19th and 7.*Jr(l n?giments and four 
himself to depend upon for rising in his pro- Ceylon regiments, three thousand men strong, 
fession. He became lieutenant and adjutant intothree divisions, tc»ok the command in per- 
in 1778. In 1780 and 1781 he served as a son, and occupied Kandy on 14 Feb. l^<15. 
marine on board the fleet, and from 1782 to ! The king was taken pris(»ner (m 18 Feb., and 
1784 he was stationed in Jamaica. In March on 2 March iHl'i the kingdom of Kandv 
1784 he was promoted captain into the 100th I was annexed by proclamation. Brownrigg 
regiment; in the October of the same year he | had l)ecn gazetted K.CMi. in January 1815, 
exchanged into the 35th, and in June 1786 and he was now created a baronet in March 
into the 52nd; and was promoted major in 1810. He was promoted full general in 
May 1790. In that year he was appointed | Au^rust ISIO, and returned to P^ngland in 
deputy adjutant-general to the so-called 1820. He was given leave to bear the crown 
Spanish armament, which was equipped at sceptre, and banner of the kingdom of Kand"! 
the time of the affair of Nootka Sound, and in liis arms in 1821, and was made G.C.B. 
when the Spanish armament was broken up in 1822. He died at Helston House, near 
he was made commandant and paymaster at Monmouth, on 27 April 18:^3. 
Chatham. In September 1793 he was ajn [Fi»rth«Mlatt's of (Jnu'ml Bn^wnri^'fr's promo- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the 88th regi- ti<ms soo the Army Lists; for a sliortand incom- 
ment, and joined the army in the Netherlands plet*.? sketch of his life .mm; th«? Annual Obitu:iry 
as deputy quartermaster-general. He ser\'ed an«l Ilej^ister for 1833, whieli is not at all full on 
throughout the campaign of 1794, and in the ' |bv Ceylon war, of which thelvst accr)unt extant 
disastrous retreat to Bremen, and became the i'' '" *i rare contuiniK)r!iry tnict (numl^oml in the 
Duke of York's special prot6g6 and friend, i BritishMuMumLibmry o8.3.f.U); A Narrative 
He was miUtary secretary to the duke, when ''\ >^vent8 which have rej-ently occurred in tho 
be was made commander-inMihief in February ■ l^i«'»l of Ce^-^on wntten by a Gentleman on tho 
1795, received a company in the Coldstream ^^'^'^' "^ P^'* ^"^^J ^^' ■^^' ^' 

guards in June 1795, and was promoted BROWNRIGG, WILLIAM (1 71 1-18(X)), 
colonel in May 1796. He accompanied the physician and chemist, wa8 l^om at ni)L''ii 
Duke of York as military secretary on the Close Hall, CumU'rlaud, 24 March 1711. 
expedition to theHelder in 1799, and in the Aft»'r studying mwlieine in l^jndon for two 
same year was made colonel-commandant of years, he cr>mplet(»d his me<lical education at 
the 60th regiment. He was promoted major- J^yden, graduating M.D. in 17.'i7, and puln 
general in 1802, and in 1803 exchanged his lishing an elal^onitf thesis,* I)e Praxi M»'dicii 
appointment of military secretary at the iurunda.* Entering u]K)n practice in AVliitf?- 
Ilorse Guards for that of quartermaster- luiven, li«» commenced to invest ipite the 
general. His conduct in this office received guseous (exhalations from the nri^dibouring 
the approbation of the Duke of Wellington, i-oal-mines. In 1741 he communicated s**- 
Brownrigg was made colonel of the 9th v»Tal pa])ers on tlu» subject to the Koyal 
regiment in 1805, promoted lieutenant-general iSo<*iety, and was elect«'d t\K.S. ; but his pa- 
in 1808, served as quartermaster-general in pers were not published, at his own request, 
the Waicheren expedition in 1809, and in as he intended to ])re])are a comph'te work 
October 1811 was appointed governor and lie had a lain mitorv enacted in Whitehaven 
commander-in-chief of the island of Ceylon, imd supplied with a c<)nstant stream of iin*- 
When he took up his command, the English damp from the mines, and he constructed 
occupied only certain towns on the coast. The furiuices by which gr»'at variations of heat 
interior of tne island was niled by the kinj^ <*oul(l b«» obtained. His jmjHTs brought him 
of Kandy, who thoroughly despised the fiUg- into communication with Sir Hans Sloan**, 
lish eyer since his capture and massiicre of Dr. Hales, and otht*remini'nt men; and with 
Major Dayie's detachment in 1803. Matters th»'ir advice and aid he undt?rtook to prepan* 
came to a crisis during Brownriffg's tenure ' a general history of (lam])s, the outlines of 
of office. A chief named Eheilapola was which Hales read and submitte<l to the Koyal 
ordexed up to Elandy to be killed; he re- Society in 1741. J5ut Hn)wnrigjur, strangely 
Yoltedandofferedhifl province to the English, enough, could never be induced to publish 
whereuponthewholeof his family were mas- this research, and thus his fame has been 
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much obscured. He learnt to foretell ex- | 
plosions in the mines by the rapidity of fall 
of the barometer, and was often consulted 
by proprietors of collieries. An extract from 
tne essay read before the Royal Society in 
1741, *0n the Uses of a Knowledge of 
Mineral Exhalations when applied to discover 
the Principles and Pronerties of Mineral 
Waters, the Nature of Burning Fountains, 
and those Poisonous Lakes called Avemi,' 
was published in 'Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Iv. 236, as an appendix to his paper on 
' Spa Water.* In it ne endeavours to prove 
that the distinguishing qualities of most 
mineral waters depend on a particular kind 
of air, which forms a considerable part of 
their composition ; and that this air diifers in 
no respect from choke-damp. Sulphureous 
waters he also shows to depend for their 
special qualities on a kind of nre-damp. He 
had a remarkable prescience of the import of 
these gases, and came very near to liing a 
chemical discoverer of the first rank. He 
was probably the first person acquainted 
with the acid nature of fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas. A visit to Spa was subsequently 
made the occasion of some experiments on 
the air given oflf by Spa water. These are 
recoimted in * Philosophical Transactions,' Iv. 
218, and for them Brownrigg received the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society. He 
here showed conclusively that this gas is 
destructive to animal life. He also proved 
that the same gas is the solvent of various 
earths in the water, and that when these 
have been precipitated from it, they can be 
redissolved after again dissolving the gas in 
the water. In several particulars his re- 
searches were paraUel with those of Priestley, 
Black, and Cavendish. His later observa- 
tions are given in * Philosophical Transac- 
tions,* Ixiv. 357-71. 

In 1748 Brownrigg published a valuable 
book * On the Art of making Common Salt.* 
An abridgment of the work by W. Watson, 
F.R.S., was inserted in * Philosophical Trans- 
actions,' xlv. 351-72. Brownrigg was also 
the first to give any detailed accounts of 
platina, as brought by his relative, Charles 
Wood, from the West Indies in 1741. These 
are published, with experiments by Brown- 
rigg, in * Philosophical Transactions,* xlvi. 
584-96. Brownrigg showed that no known 
body approached nearer to gold. Another 
valuable paper of Brownrigg s was one criti- 
cising Br. Itales's method of distillation by 
the united force of air and fire (Phil. Trans, 
xlix. 334). In it he makes most original sug- 
gestions for increasing the expansion of steam 
by mechanical agitation, and by the passing 
of steam into water in the steam-engine. 



In 1771, when great alarm was excited by 
outbreaks of the plague on the continent, 
Brownrigg published ' Considerations on the 
Means of preventing the Communication of 
Pestilential Contagion, and the Methods by 
which it is conveyed from Place to Place and 
frY)m one Person to another ; ' but this, though 
characterised both by research and good ju^- 
ment, met with no great success, inasmuch as 
the threatened epidemic did not reach Britain. 
The association of Brownrigg in 1772 with 
Benjamin Franklin in the experiment of 
stilling Derwentwater during a storm by 
pouring oil upon it is interesting, and it led 
to the publication of an account of Franklin's 
experiments on the subject (tb. Ixiv. 445). 
The last communication frx>m Broi^'nrigg to 
the Royal Society was a description of twenty 
specimens of Epsom salts, green vitriol, &c, 
obtained from tne coal-mines at W^hitehaven 
(ib. Ixiv. 481 ). Previous to this he had retired 
to his paternal estate at Ormathwaite, near 
KeswicK, where he spent a quiet old age, sur- 
viving till 6 Jan. 1800. His scientific as well 
as professional fame would have brought him 
into great practice if he could have been per- 
suaded to settle in London. But nothing 
could induce him to quit his native district. 
He personally knew or corresponded with 
many of the most eminent scientific men of 
his day, English and continental. He was 
undoubtedly a genuine and original experi- 
mental philosopher, simple-minded, and some- 
what too modest as to his personal claims. 
He was very conversant with classics, mathe- 
matics, and modem languages, an intelligent 
agriculturist, an active magistrate, a humane 
and benevolent man, and a firm believer in 
Christianity. 

[Dixon's Literary Life of W. Brownrigg, 
1801.] G. T. B. 

BROWNSWERD, JOHN (1540P-1589), 
poet, was a native of Cheshire, and received 
his education partly at Oxford and partly at 
Cambridge, where it is said he graduated. 
He became master of the grammar school of 
Macclesfield, where he died on 15 April 1589. 
The inscription on a tablet erected to his 
memory in the parish church by his friend 
Thomas Newton describes him as 'Alpha 
poetarum, Coryphaeus grammaticorum, rlos 
p(edagogfian.* lie -wTote * Progymnasmata 
qusedam Poetica, sparsim coUecta et in lucem 
edita studio et industria Thonue Ne\N'ton 
Cestreshyrii,* London, 1589, 1590, 4to. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit 181 ; Wood's Athense 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 561 ; Brydges's Censmra Literaria 
(1806-9), iz. 43; Ormerod's Cheshiie, iii. 287, 
366, 367 ; Cooper's Athenn Cantab, ii.46 ; Ames's 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1110, 1710.] T. 0. 
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BROXHOLUE, NOEL. M.D. (1089 P- 
lT4S)i pbjatciuii, was, utrcordinf; to Dr. 
Sluk«l«yr snativt* of Stnmfiinl.LiiicoliiBbire, 
iif huiDDl« origin. Born in or about 1060, 
lie wu AiJiniTled on the foundation nt, West- 
mimier in 1700, utA in t7(U was elected to 



<nu noDunitted student 23 July l/OTi, aiid 
sndiMted K.A. 20 May 1709, M^A. 18 April 
1711. In the former yttar, 1T(K), he hud com- 
menced hie medical studiM. iindi'r I>r, Mead, 
Bl St. Thomas's llospilal, and in )Tln was 
elected to one of the first of the ItndcliJlb 
tnvelling fellowahips. Upon bis retiiru he 
renuired to Uitivereity CoUugc,aa n member 
of whieh be took his degroua in physic by 
accumulation, proceeding M,I>. 8 July 1723. 
BroiboLrae then be^n practice in iLondon, 
waa admitted a cauilidate of Ibc CoUegu of 
PliruciaiiM 23 Dec. 1723, a r>lIow 22 \rarch 
17^=>, was censor in 172fl, and delivered 
the HurreiaD oration in 1731. This, which 
Wat printed the same yeiir in quarts, is re- 
mftrloible for its elegant yet unafiectcd La- 
tinity. He wo^ one of the six physicians 
ufpomted to St. George's liospitul at the 
flrM geueral board held 10 <Jct. 1733, and 
ia lh« following year was mado first physician 
to the I'rince of Wales, ' with salsjy an- 
■wxed,' an office which he resigned in 1739. 
At Lord llervey's tuggeslion he was the first 
t^iyaiciin Bununoued to assist Dr. Tessier in 
QiHien Caroline's lust illness. Broxholme 
biid married 7 Mar 1730, at Knightsbridj^e 
Chspel, Amv, widow of William Dowdes- 
welf of Pull Court, Worcesl era hire, and 
daughter of Anthony Hammond, F. U.S., the 
wit ftod poet. lie died nt his country reai- 
deitce, Ilittnv'""'*^'''!'^''^''^'^'^?'''^'''^'*''^''*^? 
8 July 1748. and was burittd on the 13th at 
Hampton. By his will he bequeathed the 
sum of eOOA for tlic berieflt of the king's 
aeholars at Wostmiuster ' in such manner as 
th« two upper masters rjf the said school 
shftU Ibink til,' and a like sum to Christ 
Churcb * to ha ^plied towards liiiisliing the 
library.' Mrs. BroxholmB survived her hua- 
bind six yiiiiTS, dyine in 1764. Revert- 
ing to our former auloority. Dr. Stukeley, 
his eouulrvman and fella w-«ludcnt at St. 
Thomas's llo^ital, we learn that Broxholme 
' WM a oinii 01 wit and gnyoty, lov'd poetry, 
Kxl classic, . . . got much monev m 
^ project in Fnutce. At len^rih he 
r and practised, but never hod a 
r to it, ihu' hu had good en- 





He v 
ivpanrcd,' writes Ho 
tfood-niilurt-'l that hu 
iram mil buuig; able to 






Walnole, ' and so 
i.ift olT liis practice 
lear seeing so many 



melancholy objects. I remember bim with 
as much wit as ever I knew.' In 17&4 there 
appearcd'A Collection of Receipts in Physic, 
being the Practice of the late eminent Dr. 
Bloxam [sic] : containing a Complete Body of 
Prescriptions answering to every Disease, 

I with some in Surgery. The Second Edition.' 

I 8vo, London. 

[Family Memoirs of Iier.W.StulieiBy(.Sartee« 

' Society, Inlii.), i. 48, 81, M; Munk's Roll of 
College of Physicians, Snd editioa. ii. H9^a0 ; 
Welch's Alumni WesMooaiisteriBPSos, ni-w edi- 
tion, pp. 237, 244, 246 », 2G0, S37 : Lord Hervsy's 
Memoirs, ii. 4B3; Ltltars of Hor.icu Walpole, 
ed. CuuniBghnm. ii. 20, 120 : Gent. Mug. tv. fl28, 
Tii. SSe, U. 32S, xviii. 333; Onitio Uarveiuna 
anno hdcclv. habita, auct. R. Taylor, pp. 31-3 ; 
Willerog. inP.CC. 30a Strohno, 188 Piofoid; 
Hampton Rugiater ; CotlectHDes Topographiea at 
OeDealogica, ir. 163 ; Notes and Queries, Istser. 
xii, 303, 353, 3M, SndasT. ii. 249-60; Nichols's 
Literary .\nec(lotos, i. 48* ; Life of Bp. Newton 
prefixed to hia works, i. 37 ; Letters and Works 
of Ladj M. W. Montn^, ed. WhorDcIifTe and 
Thomas, ii.169-60; Lists of Boynl Coll. of Phy- 
■icinos in Brit, Mna.] G. Q. 

BRUCE, ALEXANDER, second Earl of 
KlSCABDlNB (ff. 1681), was the second son of 
Sir George Bruce of Culroes, aad succeeded 
his brother Edwsrd in the earldom in 1063. 
Hia grandfather, Sir George Bruce, settled at 
Culroas early in the century, and there esta- 
blished extensive salt and coal works, the 
latter partly under sea, which became the 
sources of ^at wealth to the family (Dou- 
6LAS, Sevtttfh P«ei-ai/e). What part he look 
in the transactions of the years preceding 
1657 is uncertain, but his attachment to 
presbyterianism is well known (though in 
1665 he thinks ' a well ordered epiacoj»cy 
the best of governments '), and his political 
principles at that time may be in part gathered 
trom a sentence in one of Rooert Moray's 
letters to him: 'By monarchy you under- 
stand tyranny, but I royal government.' He 
was obliged before 1057 to leave Scotland, 
and be settled at the White Swan inn at 
Bremen in that year. A remarkable corre- 
spondence, extant in manuscript, which was 
begun in that year between him and Moray, 
who, under similar circumstnnces, had settled 
at Maestricht, and which was carried on until 
the death of Moray in 1672, was left in the 
hands of Mr. David Douglas of Edinburgh in 
18(U by Professor Cosmo Inues, and in 1679 
bunded by Mr. DougUa to the Earl o£ Elgin. 
It proves Bmce to have been a man of deep 
personal religion, of highly refined tastes, and 
of very wide attainments : medicine, chemis- 
try, chissics, matliematica, mechanical appli- 
ances of every kind, especially as adapted to 
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his mining enterprises, divinity, heraldry, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, pisciculture, mining, and 
the management of estates — these and other 
subjects of acquired knowledge are discussed 
witn evident Knowledge. lie was engaged 
in the Greenland whale fishery, and he pos- 
sessed quarries of superior stone and of marble, 
part of which was used at Greenwich, and part 
m the rebuilding of St. Paul's. After the 
Restoration he became, upon the introduction 
of Moray, its first president, one of the lead- 
ing members of the Royal Society. During 
1057 and 1658 Bruce was extremely ill with 
ague. In the latter year he left Bremen for 
Ilamburg, where he stayed at the house of 
his countryman, William Grison. At this 
time, and lor some years afterwards, he was 
engaged, in conjunction with the Dutch ma- 
thematician, Hugens de Zulichem, in per- 
fecting and in pushing a new invention for 
making pendulum cIocks more serviceable at 
sea (fiorrespondence with Moray). A little 
later he took up his residence at the Hague, 
where on 16 June 1059 he married the daugh- 
ter of M. Somerdyck, who brought him a 
large fortune {ibid, and Douglas, Scottish 
Peerage). In January 1660 he was in Lon- 
don, *at the stone-cutter's house next to 
Wallingford House, Charing Cross,' but im- 
mediately returned to the Ilf^e, where he 
remained with his father-in-law until the 
Restoration. In June he was again in London 
at Devonshire House {Correspondence with 
Moray). All being now safe in Scotland he 
returned to Culross, and busied himself with 
his coal, salt, stone, and marble works. At 
the same time Burnet's statement that he 
neglected his private affairs for public work 
seems to be borne out by one of Robert 
Moray's letters, dated 22 Aug. 1668. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Bruce had been of great 
service to Charles while abroad by advancing 
money. It was only natural, therefore, that 
he should profit by the Restoration. He was 
at once admitted to the privy council, where 
he appears to have stood alone in his oppo- 
sition to Glencaini and the dominant faction 
by urging delay, when in 1661 the king 
sent a letter to the Scotch privy council 
intimating his intention of reintroducing 
episcopacy (Douglas, Peerage). The cor- 
respondence with Moray continues, but is 
chiefly confined to purely private matters 
until August 1665, when James Sharp, who 
at that time was in opposition to Lauaerdale 
(with whom, througli Moray, Kincardine 
was closely connected), and who was doing 
his best to slander all connected with his 
party, informed the king that Kincardine 
had been present at an unauthorised com- 
munion at Tollialoun. Kincardine's pointed 



letters of remonstrance and Sharp's evasive 
replies are contained in the Lauderaale MSS. 
The report at first appears to have lost Kin- 
cardine favour at court, but so strongly did 
Lauderdale and Moray bestir themselves in 
his interest, that Sharp himself gained great 
disadvantage from the attempt, and in July 
1666, by way of making peace, begged the 
king to grant Kincardine a large share of the 
^nes {Qtrrespondence mth Moray). During 
the Pentland rebellion, ^November 1066, he 
had command of a troop of horse. In 1667, 
when the treasurership was taken from Rothes 
and put in commission, Kincardine was one 
of thd commissioners, and was also appointed 
extraordinary lord of session. His business 
knowledge and acquaintance with home and 
foreign trade were of great advantage to his 
colleagues. Always anxious for good go- 
vernment, he actively assisted in the con- 
ciliatory measures upon which Lauderdale 
was at that time engaged with regard to 
the covenanters, though he often strongly 
urged that toleration should be ' given, not 
taken ' (Lauderdale MSS.) In 1672, when 
Lauderdale began his career of persecution, 
Kincardine was almost the onlv one of his 
former adherents who stayed by him, reiving 
upon his engagement to return to milder 
measures. One of the chief grievances brought 
against Ijauderdale was that the right of 
pre-emption of various articles had been be- 
stowed upon his friends to the public loss, 
and Kincardine helped his cause by aban- 
doning that of salt, which he had held for 
a considerable time {Lauderdale MSS.) In 
Januarv 1674 he was for a short while Lau- 
derdale's deputy at "Whitehall, during the 
absence of Lord Halton. During this year, 
however, he found it impossible to continue 
to support the duke ; his last letter to him 
is dated 4 July. In compliance with Lau- 
derdale's urgent request, Charles now ordered 
Kincardine to retire to Scotland. In 1675, 
according to Mackenzie, who, however, is the 
only evidence for this, he was expected to 
succeed Lauderdale as secretary, and came 
up to Ijondon ; but through the intrigues of 
the duchess, who induced Lauderdale to be- 
lieve that he was coming only to support 
the threatened im])eachment by the liouse 
of Commons, and on account of his intimacy 
with Gilbert Burnet, then in disfavour, he 
was once more obliged to return to Scot- 
land, where he exerted himself on behalf of 
the covenanters. For example, he did his 
best to obtain a just trial for Kirkton, one of 
the hill preachers, and, in consequence of a 
letter of complaint from Lauderdale's party, 
was, bv an autograph letter of the king, dated 
12 July 1676, dismissed from the Scotch 
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privy council. He appears after this to have 
taken no further part in politics. In 1678, 
hoiT^ever, he exerted himself to save the life 
of Mitchell, who some years previously had 
made an attempt upon James Sharp, and 
who was now murdered through the pexjury 
of Kothes, Sharp, and others, and ne en- 
deavoured in vain to save Lauderdale from 
sharing in the guilt of this crime, which was 
afterwards the chief cause of the duke's fall 

Subket). In May of that year, when in 
ndon, he was * scrapt out of the English 
council' (Lauderdale MSS.) In February 
1680 he is spoken of as being^ ^ desperately 
sick,' and according to Burnet (1. 514) appears 
to have died in 1681. 

[Burnet ; Lauderdale MSS. in British Museum ; 
Mackenzie's Memoirs ; Wodrow's Chorcb Hist.] 

O. A. 

BRUCE, ARCniBALD (1746-1816), 
theological writer, was bom at Broomhall, 
Stirlingshire, and, after studying at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, was ordained, in 1768, 
minister of the Associate (Anti-burgher) con- 
gregation of Whitburn. In 1780 he was 
appointed professor of divinity by the General 
Associate Svnod, and continued to hold that 
office till 1806. Being dissatisfied with the 
action of his synod, he left it and formed, 
along with three others, the * Constitutional 
Associate Presbytery ; ' this led to a sentence 
of deposition being passed on him by the 
former body. He died 28 Feb. 1816. He 
was a man of great theological learning, of 
earnest piety, and at the same time of a lively 
imagination, as his writings showed. The 
chief of these were — 1. * The Kirkiad, or the 
Golden Age of the Church of Scotland,' a 
satirical poem, 1774. 2. ' Free Thoughts on 
the Toleration of Popery,' 1780. 3. * Annus 
Secularis,' the centenary of the revolution 
1788, a long dissertation on religious festi- 
vals. 4. 'Queries,' on the commemoration 
of the revolution, 1797. 5. * The Catechism 
modernized,' 1791, a cutting satire on lay 
patronage, and its effects, m the form of 
a paro<fy on the Westminster Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism. 6. 'Reflexions on the 
Freedom of Writing,' 1794, a propos of a pro- 
clamation against seditious publications, bear- 
ing the motto * What Britons dare to think, 
he dares to tell.' 7. A poem ridiculing 
the pretensions of the pope, 1797. 8. * Lec- 
tures to Students,' 179/. 9. ' Life of James 
Hog of Camock,' 1798. 10. * Dissertation 
on the Supremacy of the Civil Power in 
Matters of Reli^on,' 1798. 11. * Poems, 
serious and amusing, by a reverend divine,' 
1812. 12. ' Life of Alex. Moms, a cele- 
brated divine in QensYA and Holland,' 1813. 



13. 'A Treatise on Earthquakes' (posthu- 
mous). 

[McKerrow's History of the Secession Church ; 
notice of Mr. Bruce by Rev. Thos. McCrie, D.D., 
in Scots Magazine, April 1816; collected edition 
of Bruce's works in Library of New College, 
Edinburgh.] W. G. B. 

BRUCE, DAVID (1324-1371), David U, 
king of Scotland, the only son of Robert the 
Bruce, by his second wife, Elizabeth deBurffh, 
bom at Dunfermline on 5 March 1324, amidst 
the rejoicing natural to the long-wished-for 
birth of a male heir, came too late to receive 
his mother's or his father's care, and disap- 

Eointed the expectations of the nation. Eliza- 
eth died in November 1327, having borne a 
second son, John, who died in infancy. One 
of the last acts of his father was the treaty 
of Northampton in 1328 with Edward HI, by 
which it was agreed that a marriage should as 
soon as possible be celebrated fctween the 
infant David and Joanna, the sister of the 
king of England, a child scarcely older than 
himself. Her dowry was to be 2,000/. a 
year from lands in Scotland, and she was to 
DC delivered to the King of Scots or his com- 
missioners at Berwick on 15 Jan. 1328. The 
marriage was solemnised on 12 July of that 
year in presence of the Earl of Moray and Sir 
James Douglas, as Bruce himself was too ill to 
attend. TV^thin less than a year he died, on 
9 June 1329, and David peacefully succeeded 
to his father's throne. His coronation was 
delayed till 24 Nov. 1331, when he was 
crowned, and first of the Scottish kings an- 
nointed by the bishop of St. Andrews, in 
accordance with the provisions of a bull 
Bruce had procured from Pope John XXII, 
too late for his own use (13 June 1329). 
According to the customs of chivalry he was 
knighted bv Randolph, the regent, and then 
knighted tne regent s son, the Earl of Angus, 
and others. Details of his marriage and 
coronation preserved in the Exchequer re- 
cords show that no exjjense was spared to 
give the ceremonies the importance desirable 
at the commencement of a new race of in- 
dependent kings. His reig^ nearly coincides 
with that of Edward III, who succeeded to 
the English throne two years before, and out- 
lived David by seven years. The personal 
character of the two sovereigns reversed that 
of their fathers. David was a weak suc- 
cessor of the Bruce ; Edward inherited the 
martial and administrative talents of his 
grandfather, instead of the feeble nature of 
Edward H. 

The life of David naturally divides itself 
iuto five parts of unequal len^h, and as 
to two of which our mformation is very 
limited: — 
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I. From his coronation in 1831 to the 
Tictory of Edward Baliol at Halidon Hill 
in 1333. 

n. His residence in France from 1334 to 
his return to Scotland in 1341. 

III. His personal reign in Scotland from 
1341 to his capture at Neville's Cross in 1340. 

IV. His captivity in England from 1346 
till his release by the treaty of Berwick in 
1357. 

V. The second period of his personal reign 
from 1357 to his aeath in 1371. 

After the death of Robert the Bruce, Thomas 
Randolph, earl of Moray, governed the king- 
dom with vigour for three years; but his 
death, not free from suspicion of poison, in 
July 1332, exposed Scotland to the peril of a 
disputed regency. The estates met at Perth, 
ana after long discussion chose, on 2 Aug., 
Donald, earl of Mar, the nephew of Bruce. 

The choice was unfortunate, and there is 
reason to suppose the prudence of Bruce had 
foreseen the incapacity of Mar when he pre- 
ferred Douglas in the succession to the re- 
gency, which the youth of David made 
inevitably long. But Douglas had by this 
time fallen in the Moorish war in Spain. En- 
couraged by the divisions amongst the Scot- 
tish nobles, and secretly aided by Edward III, 
Edward the son of John Baliol, with many 
barons who had lost their Scotch estates 
by espousing the English side, mad6 a descent 
on the coast of Fife. Tlie non-fulfilment 
of one of the conditions of the treaty of 
Northampton, by which these estates were 
to be restored, gave a pretext for renewing 
the war. News of Baliol's landing at King- 
horn was brought to the parliament at Perth 
the day of the regent's election, and Baliol, 
losing no time, met the regent and barons at 
the Muir of Dupplin, near Perth, on 11 Aug., 
nine days after he landed. Though greatly 
superior in numbers, the regent was totally 
routed. He himself, along with Thomas, 
earl of Moray, the son 01 Randolph, the 
earl of Monteith, and many other nobles, 
were slain. In September Baliol was crowned 
at Scone. His captive, the Earl of Fife, placed 
the crown on his head ; but he had not yet 
conquered the country. Perth was almost im- 
mediately retaken by David's adherents, and 
Baliol was defeated at Annan in Dumfries by 
John Randolph, now Earl of Moray, and forced 
to leave Scotland. In 1333 Edward III came 
with a great force to assist Baliol, and routed 
at Halidon Hill, on 20 July, the Scotch army 
led by Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, 
who succeeded to the regency aft^r the death 
of Mar. Berwick capitulated, and Edward 
beoune matter of SooUand south of the 
IVfftibu On 10 Feb. 1884 Beliol, at an as- 



sembly held at Edinbui^gh, surrendered Ber- 
wick absolutely to the English king, and, as 
security for an annual payment of 2,000/., 
promised to put into nis hands all the 
castles of south-eastern Scotland — Jedburgh, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Haddington, 
Edinburgh, and Linlithgow. Edward, like 
his grandfather, made a new ordinance for the 
Scottish government, but his officers never 
obtained complete possession of their posts. 
Meantime David and the queen had taken 
refuge at Dumbarton, one of the fortresses 
which held out under its brave governor Mal- 
colm Fleming; but, Scotland being deemed 
an unsafe residence, he took advantage of a 
ship which Philip VI, the French king, sent 
for him, and along with Joanna and his 
sisters landed at Boulogne on 14 May 1334. 

The royal exiles were splendidly received 
at Paris. Chiteau Gaillara, the castle built 
by Coeur de Lion on the Seine close to the 
town of Andelys, was assigned for their 
residence, where they were maintained by 
Philip, though Froissart's statement that 
little came from Scotland to support them 
is disproved by the exchequer records, which, 
show that besides provisions 4,333/. 18^. 7d, 
was remitted between May 1334 and January 
1340. 

The course of events in Scotland during 
the next seven years is outside the life of 
David. A new race of patriotic leaders — 
Murray of Both well, Rooert the Steward, 
Douglas the Knight of Liddesdale — worthily 
sustained the fame of Robert Bruce, Douglas, 
and Randolph. At first they carried on the 
war with varying success, but ultimately 
they freed the country and retook all the 
castles. The greater attraction of a French 
campaign prevented Edward from ever using 
his whole strength against the northern king- 
dom. Not much is known of David's resi- 
dence in France. He was of an age too 
young to take an active part in affairs, but 
not too young to learn the lessons of the 
extravagant and vain though splendid pomp 
of chivalry which distinguished the court of 
Philip VI. One characteristic scene at which 
he was present is described by Froissart — 
the meeting of the armies of the French 
and English kings about the end of October 
1339. Three years previously a fleet, fitted 
out by David Bruce with the aid of the 
Frencn king, made a diversion in favour of 
the Scotch, plundered the Channel islands, 
and seized many ships near the Isle of "Wight. 
Edward retaliated oy claiming the crown of 
France in October 1337, and, after two years 
of preparation, in September 1339 he crossed 
the Flemish border. At Vironfosse the two 
hosts came fieu^ to face. The English under 



Edwvd WFTiv amjed in three divisions, in 
all kbaut 44,U00. The French hnil the suue 
Dumbei' of divivitiiia,Init in each 15,000 men- 
at-uma and L'0,000 foot. Though Edward 
was supported bj the nobles of Oermany, 
Brabant, and Ftanders, besides lus English 
vass^B, Philip eurpRMed him in the ranJt oa 
well a« niunbera of his foUowera ; for besides 
the full tkiraj- of France, dukes, earls, and 
viscounts, too long a list for even Froissart 
(o reheane, he was supported bf tliree kings 
— John of Bohemio, lie king of Navarre, 
and Dnvid king of Scotland. ' It was a 
gnat beauljf lo behold the banners and 
standards waving in the wjnde, and horses 
bvdiid, atid kmdites and squ^rea richly 
armed.' But no blood was shed in tliia first 
act of the wnr of a hundred yeuta, which ■ 
was to moke the French and bofflish, as it 
qrpeared, etemnl enemiee, and tne French 
utd Scots perpetual ikllies. Philip's caun~ 
sellora wens dividtid, but the view prevailed 
that it was better to allow the En^ish king 
t« waste his 1 ■ ' 



gnat an artav in a foreini country. The 
advice of Robert of Sicuy, derived from 
•atrology, that the French would be beaten ' 
in any engngetnent if Edward was present, , 
also operated ou the superstitious monarch. 
A feint of ap attack caused by the starting ■ 
of a hare between the camps, which led the 
Earl of Haynatilt to make fourteen knichts, 
called in ridicule the Knights of the llare, ' 
was an incident whose memory was per- 
petuated by those who thought it cowardly \ 
on the part of Philip with superior forces to ' 
decline battle on Lis own soil. The recol- | 
leotion of this scene and the victories of Crecy 
rad Poietiera were inducements to Uavid in 
iatw years to csst in his lot with the Eng- ' 
lish king instead of with lus national and 
natuial allies. ! 

In 1341 the brilliant successes in Scot- 
land of Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, 
Robert the Stewnrd of Scotland, and Sir 
William Ikiuglas the Knight of Liddesdale, | 
who in llie preceding year had recovered one | 
br one tlie castles north of and including 
KliaburKli. made it safe forDuvid to return, 
and on 4 May he landed with his wife at 
Inverbervie near Montrose. Charters were 
iasned under his name and seal at a council 
held at Aberdeen in February 1342, and 
tliuugli only thirteen, he assumed the per- 
aonalgutenunent, which he retained until his 
O^tiuv at Neville's Cross in I'UG. During 
the fitst two years aft«r bis return David was 
much ut Ali«rdeen and Kildrummy, where his 
«ant, sister of Robert Bruce, who had married 
sncowsively Gtntney, earl of Mnr, Sir Chris- ! 
■-' - Seton, and Sir Andrew Murray, lived, j 



In the course of 1343 he passed through Fife, 
; attending thejustice-eyresatCuparandEdin- 
! burgh, to the Marches, and joined the Gorlof 
' Moray in a descent on the English border, 
j during which Penrith was burnt, out nothing 
of conaequence was accomplished. Oniiis re- 
turn north he visited Haddington, Ayr, and 
Kilwinning, Kirkintilloch.Inverkei thing, and 
Scone, andstopped at Banff before his return 
to Kildrummy in AugMSt. It was important 
that be should ahow himself in different 
parts of the kingdom. Hawkingand hunting 
and the jousts or tournaments, the favourite 
amuaementa of the age, were fidly shared 
in by the young king, but he did not prove 
himself an adept in the art of war, for which 
these were the appropriate training. 

Two deaths, for one of which he was in- 
directly, and for the other directly, respon- 
sible, snowed that he could not attruct to his 
throne, as his father had done, the leading men 
of the country. 

Sir James Ramsay of Dalwolsie, having 
taken the castle of Roxburgh, was impru- 
dently rewarded by the gift of the shwiff- 
dom of Teviotdale, then held by Douglas the 
Knight of Liddesdale, and Douglas having 
treacherously got Ramsay into his power 
starved him to death in the castle of the 
Hermitage. The other victim was William 
Bullock, an ecclesiastic who had distin- 
guished liimself in the service of Bnliul, but 
changing sides received the office of cUambi'r- 
lain from David. Suspected of treason he 
was by the king's order sent prisoner to the 
castle of Lochiudorb in Moray, where he also 
was starved to death. Uther acts of law- 
lessness, as the rape of a lady of the Seton 
family by Alan of Seton, the execution with- 
out trial of an Impostorcalliug himself Alex- 
ander Bruce, the son of Edward Bruce, and 
the state of the ordinary royal revenue, which 
feU from 3,774/. in 1331 to 1,196/. in 1*42, 
and had to be increased by special parlia- 
mentary grants distributed with too lavish 
u hand, were signs of his incapacity as an 
administrator. ' Tristia feUcibua succedunt * 
is the brief comment of Fordun. The re- 
storation of the king had not benefited the 
kingdom. A murrain which specially at- 
tacked the fowls, a forerunner of the block 
death, Eulded to the general distress and 
feelingof impendiiigcalamity. Atrucewilh 
England, which followed one between Ed- 
ward and Philip of France in 1343, saved 
Scotland for a short time from war, but the 
treasonable correspondence of the Knight 
of Liddesdale witli the English king was 
a bad omen for its continuance. It. was 
terminated early in 13411, when Philip, hia 
own truce having closed, exhorted David to 
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inyade England. Seizing the opportunity of 
Edward's absence at Cauiis, David mustered j 
his forces at Perth, where the defection of 
the Earl of Ross, who slew Ronald of the i 
Isles at the monastery of Elcho, showed how • 
little he was able to command his vassals. | 
Advancing to the borders, he took the castle 
of Liddel, put to death Selby, its governor, 
and, in spite of the counsels of the Knieht 
of Liddesdale not to proceed further with a 
force consisting of only 2,000 men-at-arms 
and some 13,0(X) light-armed troops, crossed 
the Tyne above Newcastle, and ravaged the 
bishopric of Durham. He was met near that 
town on 17 Oct. at Neville's Cross by the 
Archbishop of York and the northern barons, 
and totally routed. David himself was taken 

Erisoner by a squire, John Copland, after a 
rave resistance, in which it is recorded he 
struck out two of his captor's teeth. The 
earls of Fife, Menteith, and Wigtown, the ! 
•Knight of Liddesdale, and many barons 
shared his fate. The earls of Moray and 
Stratheam, the chancellor, chamberlain, and 
marshal of Scotland were slain ; the Earl of 
March and Robert the Steward alone of the 
principal nobles effected their escape. So 
great was the disaster, that * the time of the 
battle of Durham' is used in the accounts 
and chronicles as a point of time. 

David, with the other captives, was led in 
triumph through tlie streets of London to 
the Tower, placed on a tall black charger 
to make him conspicuous, as John of France 
was after Poictiers on a white charger. The 
next eleven years of his life were spent in Eng- 
land, chiefly in or near London, and at Old- 
ham in llampsliire, varied with visits to the 
border or to Scotland. He was forced to 
bear his own charges, but the rigour of his | 
imprisonment was soon relaxed in the hope 
that he would neffotiate his ransom and even 
ally himself to England. Of David's cap- 
tivity the records are almost as scanty as of 
his exile in France. In 1347, after taking 
Calais, Edward concluded a truce with 
France, which continued by various proroga- 
tions till 1 April 1354. Scotland was to be 
admitted to tlie truce, and in the next year 
the negotiations for David's ransom com- 
menced. In October Joanna joined her hus- 
band in England. It was, however, Ed- 
ward's policy to have two strings to his bow, 
and Baliol, whom he addressed as * our dear 
cousin Edward,' while his brother-in-law 
was only styled Lord David de Bruce, re- 
mained nominal ruler of Scotland. In spite 
of his protest in March 1357 a treaty was 
concluded with the Scots commissioners for 
the ransom of David, and he was permitted 
on 4 Sept. to return to Scotland to procure 



the sanction of the estates. Secret compacts 
were entered into in 1362 between Edward, 
David, and Lord Douglas, and between Ed- 
ward and the Knight of Liddesdale. The 
terms of the former were purposelv obscure, 
but indicate that in the event of ]6avid fail- 
ing to persuade the estates to make peace, 
he engaged to act on his own account so that 
' the work might be accomplished in another 
way.' The English commissioners were em- 
powered to allow him to remain at Newcastle 
or Berwick, or even to set him at large if it 
would * promote the business.' Knyghton, 
the English chronicler, reports that David 
had consented to acknowledge Edward as his 
feudal superior. There was no ambiguity in 
the agreement with the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, who entered into a dose alliance as a 
condition of his own release. In 1353 David 
had returned to England, having failed to 
obtain the consent of the Scotch estates to 
Edward's conditions, and at Newcastle con- 
ferences were renewed between the com- 
missioners of the two countries, which re- 
sulted in a treaty on 13 July 1364, by which 
the ransom was fixed at 90,000 merks, pay- 
able in nine yearly instalments. Twenty 
hostages of noble birth were to be given for 
the fulfilment of the treaty, and the king 
himself, the nobles and bishops, as well as 
the principal towns, were to undertake per- 
sonal obligations for its payment. 

In 1355 the French king, alarmed at the 

Eroject of a nine years' truce between Eng- 
ind and Scotland, sent Eugene de Garan- 
cieres with men and money to revive the war, 
and several border engagements followed ; 
but early in 1356 Edward took Berwick, and 
obtainea an absolute renunciation of the 
Scotch crown and kingdom from his puppet, 
Edward Baliol, on 21 Jan. Though he de- 
vastated the Lothians in the raid which re- 
ceived the name of the Burnt Candlemas, 
and issued a proclamation with regard to the 
government of Scotland, he failed to reduce 
even the southern district to subjection. In 
the north Robert the Steward maintained 
an independent power as regent, even during 
the period of the nominal reign of Baliol. 
At last the tedious negotiations for David's 
release drew near their close. At a parlia- 
ment at Perth on 17 Jan. 1356-7 commis- 
sioners were appointed, and having settled 
the preliminaries at Berwick in August, a 
parliament at Edinburgh on 26 Sept. agreed 
to Edward's terms. The ransom was raised 
to 100,000 merks in ten instalments, for 
which the nobles, clergy, and burghs bound 
themselves, and commissioners from the three 
estates concluded the treaty at Berwick on 
3 Oct. 1367. 
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The condition as to hostages was also made ! 
more severe. Three great lords were to be ; 
added to the twenty youths of noble birth i 
formerly stipulated for. The truce between ■ 
the two countries was to continue until the 
ransom was paid. It was ratified by the 
kinff and commissioners on 5 and 6 Oct., and 
agam on 6 Nov. by a parliament at Scone, 
where David was present. On 25 Dec. Queen 
Joanna, along with the Bishop of St. An- 
drews and the Earl of March, received a safe- 
conduct to England, from which the queen 
never returned, dying near London on 14 Aug. 
1362. David himself almost every year re- 
visited England during the remainder of his 
reign, and nis personal sympathies were so 
thoroughly English, that it required all the 
strength of the estates, and the desire of 
Edward for the stipulated ransom, to pre- 
vent a surrender of his own kingdom more 
ignominious than that of Baliol. Though his 
personal rei^ lasted for fourteen years after 
his return, it was entirely destitute of im- 
portant events. Great difficulty was felt in 
raising from so poor a country the enormous 
ransom. It was not found enough that the 
whole wool of the kingdom should be granted 
at a low price to the king that he might 
resell it at a profit, and other severe taxes 
were imposed on the commons. The clergy 
had to contribute, and with some difficulty 
the pope was induced to allow a tenth of the 
ecclesiastical revenues for three years, on con- 
dition that they were thereafter to be ex- 
empted. But not all these resources together 
sufnced to meet the debt which the creditor 
was determined to exact to the uttermost, 
and from time to time David, like a needy 
debtor, made terms for the postponement 
of payment. There were negotiations for 
this purpose in 1363-5 and 1369, when an 
obligation was undertaken to pay off the 
balance due at the rate of 4,000 merks annu- 
ally, under a large additional penalty in case 
of failure. Edward and David had latterly 
devised several schemes for the extinction of 
the debt bv another process than payment. 
This was tne transfer at David's death of the 
Scottish crown to an English prince. At 
the parliament of Scone in 1863, David ven- 
tured to propose openlvthat it should recog- 
nise Lionel, duke of Clarence, Edwaras 
second son, as his heir. An indignant re- 
fusal was accompanied with a renewed decla- 
ration of the settlement of the succession on 
I^bert the Steward by Robert the Bruce. 
Throughout this part of David^s reign the 
barons of Scotland were animated by the 
same spirit as that which the Englisn had 
shown at Kunnvmede. Hatred of foreini 
aggressiooy and the weakness of the king, wno 



was willing to yield to it, enabled them to 
use the opportunity to obtain guarantees for 
the law and constitution which, though not 
in precisely the same form, had a similar in- 
tention and a similar, though less complete, 
result to Magna Chart a. Such was the real 
meaning of the origin of those permanent 
committees of parliament for judicial busi- 
ness called the lords auditors, and for legis- 
lation called the lords of the articles, which 
first appear in 1367; the provision for the 
more regular administration of justice and 
coinage of money; the revocation of the 
grants of the royal revenues ; the rule laid 
down that no attention was to be paid to the 
king^s mandates contrary to the statutes and 
the common law. Foiled in their attempt to 
divert the order of succession, Edward and 
David had rt»sort to secret intrigue. David, 
in November l.*W3, went to London and un- 
dertook a personal obligation to Edward to 
settle the Kingdom of Scotland wnon him- 
and his issue male, failing issue mule of his 
own body. On this condition the whole of 
the ransom still unpaid was released. Nomi- 
nal provisions were made in the event of an 
English heir succeeding to the Scottish throne 
for the preservation or the independence of 
Scotland similar to those of Edward I. This 
agreement was carefully concealed from the 
Scottish people, and the public negotiations 
for the payment of the ransom were still 
continued. It was in this year, and before he 
went to England, that David married his 
second wife, Margaret, widow of Sir John 
Logie. It is usually said that this was an un- 
equal marriage, into which passion rather than 
reason led the king; but Margaret is described 
by Fordun as a lady of noble birth, and she 
was honourably received at the court of Ed- 
ward. She was a daughter of Drummond, 
one of the lesser barons. No such rigid bar 
then restricted the marriage of the royal race 
as in later times. A sister of David, Matilda, 
daughter of Robert, had married a simple 
esquire. Still, it was a match which could 
bring no political strength to David, and 
alienated many of the Scottish nobility. A 
revolt of some of these was one of its con- 
sequences. David succeeded in quelling it, 
and threw the Steward and his three sons 
into prison at the instance of Margaret Logie, 
to wliom and her relations ho made larger 
grants of land and money. Her influence 
aid not last long, and after her divorce in 
1369 by the Scottish bishops, the exact 
ground of which has not been discovered, the 
Stewards were released. She was succeeded 
in the king's favour by Agnes of Dunbar. 
The year after this divorce, on 22 Feb. 1370, 
David died in Edinburgh Castle childless, 
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And WHS succeeded by Robart the Steward. 
Datid was onlv in his foity-Beventh year, but 
he had reigned forty-one jears, reckoning 
from hiB accegsion. 

Fofdun and Wvntomi, the wTitere nearest 
the time of David, who did not know the ex- 
tent of his treason to Scotland, treat his 
chBDLCter more favourably than modem his- 
torians. They commend his administrntioo 
of justice, hig bravery, even his resolute as- 
iertion of the royal authority. Wynloun, 
in a curious passagi; which evidently relates 
an authentic anecdote, tells how on his re- 
turn to Scotland, when he was going to his 
privy council, 

The folk, as thay wore wont to do, 

Preaajt rjcht rudly in thare to, 

Bot ha lycht Bnddenly gan arraoe 

Out of a maeor's hand a maco. 

And said rudly bow do wo now ? 

Stand still, or the proudest of yoa 

&I1 on his hevyd have amyto this maee. 
This apparently trivial incident gives occa-' 
sioD to a general reflection by the historian, 
eipresaing his view of David ; 

Raduro in crynce ia a gnd thyng, 

For but radure all govemyng 

Sail a[l tymo hut despiyBed he. 

In the same passage he mentions that David 
only brought with him from England a 
single page, not what we should expect if he 
then had the idea of bringing Scotland under 
Engliiih influence. Both Wyntoun and For- 
dun, who, it must he remembered, were 
Scottish churchmen (the English ' Clironicles 
of Lanercost,' whose monastery he plun- 
dered, take a very different view of David), 
incline to the side of the kingas against the 
nobles, whose oppression he is represented 
as putting down. Later writers, on the other 
hand, note his undoubted weokness, his love 
of pleasure, his passion for an English mis- 
tress— Katherine Mortimer, who died during 
the life of Joanna, and was buried with 
pomp at Newhattle — his impolitic marring 
with Margaret Logie, his extravagance, hia 
jealousy, and ill-treatment of llobert the 
StewanI, above all hia sacrifice of the inde- 
pendence his father had established. These 
inconsistent views, both of which have some 
foundation in fact, point to a character itself 
inconsistent, passionate, and headstrong, ca- 
pable at times of showing strength, at bottom 
weak, liable to be led by various influences, 
in the end yielding to the persistent policy 
and will of the English king. 

[WyntouD, Fordun. and tho IJbar Plyscai^ 
denris are the Scotch origionl anthoritiia, hut, 
KniRbton and Fmisanrt supply several details. 
The Euheqoer Rolls of Scotland, toIs. i. and ti., 
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BRUCE, DAVED (A. 16fl0), phyaiciau, 
was the son of Andrew Bruce, D.D., principal 
(from laiO to 1017) of St. Leonard's College 
in St. Andrews University. He was first 
educated at St. Andrews, and proceeded M.A. 
there. Later ho went to France, and studied 
physic at Paris and Montpellier. He in- 
tended taking a medicnl degree at Padua; 
but the plague kept him £om Italy, and 
he finally graduated M.D. at Valence in 
Dauphiny on 7 May l(t57. On 'U March 
1660 Bruce was incorporated doctor of physic 
at Oxford. lie was associated with his 
great-uncle, Sir John 'VS'edderbume, in the 
oflice of physician to the Duke and Duchess 
of York. But after fulfilling, in consequence 
of Wedderbume's infirmities, all the duties 
of the post for many years, he resigned the 
office and travelled abroad. Subsequently he 
settled at Edinburgh, and was there ' in 
good repute for hia practice,' Wood speaks 
of him as still living in Edinburgh in 1690. 
Bruce was admitted candidate of the College 
of Physicians on 24 Dec. IGfiO, and was an 
original member of tho Royal Society. 

[Wood's Fasti Oioo. ii. 226 ; Monk's Coll. of 
Pbys. i, 297.] S. L. L. 

BRUCE, EDWARD {d. 1318), king of 
Ireland, was younger brotherof Robert Bruce 
[q. v.], king of Scotland. In 1308 Edward 
Brace took part in the incursion upon the 
district of Oallowav by King Robert, and, 
during the indisposition of the latter, acted 
as a commander of his forces in their retreat 
from t hose of the Earl of Richmond, governor 
in Scotland for Edward K. Edward Bruce 
was subsequently despatched by his brother 
against Galloway, which resisted hia autho- 
ritT- He routed the English commander and 
his' Scottish allies there, and compelled the 
inhabitants to swear allegiance and to furnish 
contributions. In this contest he succeeded 
by a stratagem in putting to flight the Eng- 
lish troops. The details of this enterprise 
were chronicled by the poet Barbour, from 
the narration of one of Bnice's associates. 
On the banks of the Dee, Edward Bruce 
defeated the forces brought against him by 
the chiefs of Oallowav, and made a prisoner 
of Donall, prince of the Isles. He reduced 
a largu number of castles and strongholds 
in Oalloway, and brought that district under 
the dominion of King Robert. I'Mward 
Bruce 's success in Gallowar was celebrated 
inacontismporarypoem. ^\hile King Robert 
was engaged on an expedition against the 
Isle of Man, Edward Brace gained possession 
of the town of Dundee. Before the end of 



1313, he besie^dStirliiigCutle.thenaimoEt 
lie last fortwas beW in Scotland for the 
king of England. Philip de Mowbray, go- 
venuir of the castle, after a vigorous defence, 
mtared into a treatv to surrender it to Ed- i 
imrd Bruce in the following midsummer, if J 
not relieved. The tenns of this treaty were 
disapproved of by King- Robert, who, bow- ' 
ever, adhered to tbetn. The attempt of tha . 
Enslieh anny to reliei-e Stirling Castle led, i 
in 1S14, to 'the battle of Bannochburn, at [ 
which Edward Bruce was one of the chief [ 
comnuuidiMB, and led the right column of ' 
the Scottish army. In the following year j 
Bdword Bruce, in conjunction with Douglas, | 
devastated NorCbumbertand and Yorkshire, 
levied htrge contributions, and returned to 
Sootliutd with great spoil. In 1315, in a 
conventioa of the prelates, nobles, and com- | 
mons of Scotland, held at Aye, an ordinance | 
was enacted that Edward Bruce should be I 
rtwo^isod as king, in the event of the death I 
of his brother Robert without male heirs. I 
Edward Bruce is described as a valiant and , 
experienced soldier, but rashly impetuous. ! 
He is said to have aroiied to share the kingship 
of Scotland with his brother. This circum- , 
stance is supposed to have induced King | 
Robert to favour an expedition against the 
English in Ireland, which Edward Bruce 
waa invited to undertake by some of the 
~ native chiefs tbero who regarded him at 
descended from the same ancestorB as them- 
selTies. Edward Bruce landed in Ulster in 
May 1S15, with about, six thousand men. 
Kccomponied by the Earl of Moray and other 
Scottish commanders. The Scots, with tbeir 
Intb aUSes, took possession of the town of 
Oamckfeifus, laid siege to its strong citadel, 
and Bruce ws.s crowned as king of Ireland. 
Edward Bruce encountered and defeated on 
sevsriJ occasions the forces of the English 
government in Ireland, liobert Bruce hav- 
ii^ arrived with reinforcements from Scot- 
load, he and his brother, early in 1317, 
morobod from Ulster to the south of Ire- 
land. After the return of King liobert to 
Scotland, Edward Bruce continued at Car- 
ticlcfeiviis as king of Ireland. Bulla were 
issued by Pope John XXII for the purpose 
of detacjung the Irish clergv from the cause 
of Edward Bnice. The arohbisbopsof Dub- 
lin and Oaahel and other dignitaries were 
Mijained by the pope to warn ecclesiastics 
to desiit from inciting the Irish people 
agsinat tha king of England, and public 
esccommiini cations were denounced against 
lho«a who persisted in that course. A re- 
production of one of those papal instrumEnts 
appvon in the third part of ' Facaimiles of 
N|ti9n«l Manuscripts of Ireland.' Barbour 
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alleged that Edward Bruce defeated the 
troops of the English in Ireland in nineteen 
engagements, in which he had not more than 
one man against five, and that he was in a 
' good way to conquer the entire land, as he 
had the Irish on his side, und held possession 
of lister. The poi-t adds, however, that 
Jtruce'g fortunes were marred by his ' out- 
rageous' pride. In the aut\imn o'f 1318, Ed- 
ward Bruce projected another descent upon 
Leinster. To prevent this movement, a 
large army was mustered by the colonists. 
Bnice's chief advisers counselled him against 
coming to an engagement with forces nume- 
rically superior to those und«r his command. 
lie, however, declined to take their advice, 
and would not wait for reinforcements. In 
October a conflict took place near Dundalk, 
in which Bruce was slain and his forces put 
to flight. Bruce's corpse was found on the 
field, with that of John deMaiipoa stretched 
upon it. The quarters of Edward Bruce's 
body were set up as trophies in the chief 
towns of the English colony in Ireland, and 
his head was presented to Edward II in 
England. Barbour averred that the bead 
was not Bruce's, but that of his devol«d 
follower, Gilbert Harper, who wore his ar- 
mour on the day of battle. Owing to the 
death of Edward Bruce new legislative ar- 
rangements were made relative to the royal 
succession in Scotland. An instrument is 
eitant by which Robert Bruce confirmed a 
grant of land which had been made by his 
brother Edward as king of Ireland. The 
most detailed account of Edward Bruce's 
proceedings in Ireland is contaiiie<! in Latin 
uinals of thai 
:o bis ' Britannia ' i 

of these annsls, in which the oversights of 
Camden have been corrected by collation 
with the manuscript, was printed in the 
London Rolls Series in 1833. John Darhour, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, in his poem, com- 
posed aboutlSTo.tells little of Edward Bruce 
except in connection with his transactions in 
Ireland and death there. Many records illus- 
trative of affairs in Ireland during the pre- 
sence of theBruces there are included among 
' Historical and Municipal Documents of Ire- 
land,' published in the London Rolls Series 
in 1870. 

[Jobannis de Fo^lun Chronim guntis Scoto- 
ruin, ed. T. Heamp 1722, W. Qoodall 1775, 
and W. F. Skene IHTl ; Aels of PArlinmeat of 
Hcotlsnd, 1814; Autials of 8cotIaiid, hv Lord 
HniloB, 1810; Annala of Kingdom of bobind, 
184B;Hiit.of Viceroys of Inland, ISSfi; Hist, 
of Scotland, by P. F. Tjllor 1864, mid J. H. 
Burton 1887: FaoiiniileB of Katvonal Mnnn- 
H-riiiU of Srothind. port ii. 1870 ; The Bruce, 
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ed. W. Skeat, 1870; Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward II, ed. Stubbs, 1882^ ; Chartu- 
laries of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, 1884-6.1 

J. T. G. 

BRUCE, EDWARD, Lobd Kiwloss 
(1549 ?-l 611), judge, was the second son of 
Sir Edward Bruce of Blairhall in the county 
of Clackmannan, by Alison, daughter of Wil- 
liam Reid of Aikenhead in the same county, 
sister of Robert Reid, bishop of Orkney, and 
descended from Robert de Brus, chief justice 
of the king's bench in 1208. He appears to 
have been born about the year 1649. His 
early history is from the loss of the records 1 
obscure, and the dat« at which he became , 
an advocate is not known, nor when he was 
appointed to the office of judge of the com- , 
missary court of Edinburgh, though it is 
clear from the Pitmedden manuscript pre- , 
served in the Advocates* Library that he 
succeeded Robert Maitland, dean of Aber- ' 
deen, who had been superseded in the office 
of lord of session in 1576. It does not, how- 
ever, appear whether the dean lost his posi- 1 
tion as commissary at that or at a subsequent ! 
date, but it is certain that Bruce was one of | 
the commissaries in 1583. In this year he 
received a grant of the abbey of Kinloss in 
Ayrshire, to hold in commendam for his life, 
subject to an annuity payable to the abbot, 
and a rent of 500 merks payable to the 
crown. About the same date he was ap- 
pointed one of the deputes of the lord-justice- 
general of Scotland. Four years later we 
find him energetically defending the right of 
the lords spiritual to sit in parliament, on 
the occasion of a petition presented by the 
general assembly 01 the Scottish church pray- 
ing that they might be expelled, and in the 
result tlie petition was dismissed. The popish ' 
conspiracy of 1594 brought Bruce into con- i 
siderable prominence. In 1594 Bruce was ' 
despatched, with James Colvill, laird of Ester , 
or Easter Wemyss, to the English court to 
remonstrate with the queen upon the coun- 
tenance which she afforded to the popish 
conspiracy by harbouring Bothwell, to com- 
plain of the conduct of her ambassador, Lord 
Zouche, in carrying on secret negotiations 
with him, and to ask for a subsidy to help 
in crushing the conspiracy. His mission was 
partially successful. In 1597 Bruce was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for the 
levying of an aid granted by parliament to 
provide funds for the diplomatic service and 
other purposes. The same year (2 Dec.) he 
was made a lord of session. On 15 March 
1598 Bruce was again sent to the English 
court to make the king's apologies for cer- 
tain offences of which Elizabeth complained, 
' and to prepare some other particulars con- 



cerning the estate of the two borders and 
two realms.' Probably he was secretly in- 
structed to sound the queen and council as 
to the real position of nis master^s chances 
of obtaining the succession, but if so the 
mission appears in that respect to have been 
a wholly fruitless one. Early in 1601, on 
the eve of the discovery of the Essex plot, 
James, who had for some time been in secret 
correspondence with the conspirators, deter- 
mined to send the Earl of Mar and Edward 
Bruce to London, ostensibly upon a mission 
of no special importance, but really for the 
purpose of ascertaining the precise posture 
of affiiirs in the country and the prospects 
of the plot, with a view to possible co-opera- 
tion. The envoys, however, did not start 
until February, and consequently did not 
arrive until after the execution of Essex. 
Accordingly the king now instructed them 
to obtain, if possible, a formal declaration 
from the queen and council that he was 
free of all complicity in any intrigues that 
had ever been set on foot against her, and 
particularly in the late conspiracy, and an 
assurance of his succession to the throne on 
her decease. They obtained an early audi- 
ence of Sir Robert Cecil, who exacted from 
them a pledge (1) that the king should aban- 
don all attempts to obtain parliamentary or 
other recognition of liis title to the succession 
as the condition of holding communication 
with them, and (2) that all such communi- 
cations should be kept perfectly secret. The 
result was the celebrated correspondence be- 
tween James and Cecil, part of which was 
published by Lord Hailes in 1766, and of 
which another portion has since been edited 
for the Camden Society. Bruce accompanied 
James to England on his accession, was na- 
turalised by act of parliament, and made a 
member of the privy council in both kingdoms. 
He was also (22 Feb. 1603) raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Baron Bruce of Einloss, 
and on 18 May following was appointed to the 
mastership of the rolls in succession to Sir 
Thomas Egerton. In 1605 the university of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
M.A. In 1608-9 his daughter Christiana 
married William Cavendish, afterwards the 
second earl of Devonshire, the king himself 
giving the bride away and making her for- 
tune up to 10,000/. He died very suddenly 
on 14 Jan. 1610-11, in his sixty-second year, 
and was buried in the Rolls Chapel in 
Chancery Lane. His eldest son. Lord Ed- 
ward Bruce, was killed in a duel with Sir 
Edward Sackville, afterwards earl of Dorset, 
near Bergen-op-Zoom in 1613. His heart 
was discovered embalmed in a silver case, 
bearing his name and arms, in the abbey 
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/church of Culross in Perthshire in 1808. 
HiB younffer brother Thomas was created 
Earl of EW on 21 June 1033, and Buron 
Bruce of Whorlton in Yorkshire on 1 Aug. 
1641. The third son, Robert, was created 
Baron Bruce of Skelton in Yorkshire, Vis- 
^count Bruce of Ampthill in Bedfordshire, 
and Earl of Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire 
on 18 March 1603-4 [see Bbfce, Robert, 
Earl of Aylesbury]. 



signed at Tientsin on 26 June 1858, and was 
made a C.B. on 28 Sept. His diplomatic tact 
was thoroughly appreciated by the home go- 
vernment, for he was appointed on 2 Dec. 
1858 envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the emperor of China, and on 
1 March following ciiief superintendent of 
British trade in that country. His mission 
was prevented from proceeding to Pekin by 
the opposition made by the Chinese. The 



FA^- Tx., 1 r.^ a.w.*i«^i ;•: aqa • 1.10 mission therefore returned toShanghae, where 
[Acts farl. of ScotlAnd, in. 484, iv. 143; •. j a-i*i ^-/s *• i»^i \. 



Letters of John Colville (Bannatyne Club), 298 ; 
Pit«aim*s Trials, i. 1 33 ; Spottiswoode's Hist, of 
the Church of ScotlaDd (Bannatyne Club), ii. 322, 



it remained until the ratification of the treaty 
of 26 June 1858 at Pekin on 24 Oct. 1860. 
He proceeded to Pekin on 7 Nov. 1860, but 



329; Moysie's Memoirs (Bannatyne Club), 117, withdrew to Tientsin for the winter, while 

137. 189 ; Wood's Fasti Oxen. (Bliss), i. 311-12, arrangements were made for putting a resi- 

491 ; Cal. State Papers (Scotland 1609-1603), ii. dence in order for his reception. The mission 

649, 650, 652, 708, 746, 748 ; Birch's Memoirs, i. was established at Pekin on 26 March 1861, 

175, ii. 609, ad fin. ; Haydn s Book of Dignities, but it was not until 2 April that Sir Frede- 

413, 414 ; Letters of Sir Robert Cecil (Camden rick Bruce paid a visit to Prince Kung. On 

Society), 76; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 100, 101 ; the removal of Lord Lyons from Washington 

Dugdale'sOrig.335; Correspondence of James VI to Constantinople, he was selected to fill the 

;with Sir Robert Cecil, xxv. 38, 46-9, 61, 78; important oftico of British representative at 




■Gardiner's Hist, of England (1603-42), i. 62; and received the grand cross of the order on 

CoUins's Peerage (Brycftes). v. 323-4 ; Burnet's ^l ^^^^^^^^ }^'- "« ^5^ appointed umpire by 

Own Time (Oxford edition), i. 14; Court and the commission named under the convention 

Timesof James I,i. 7. 104 ; Statut^sof the Realm, 0^ l^^; concluded between the United States 

iv. 1016 ; Archseologia, xx. 616 ; Foss's Lives of of America and the Umted States of Colom- 

the Judges; Bronton and Haig's Senators of bia, for the adjustment of claims of American 

the College of Justice.] J. M. R. citizens against the Colombian government. 

lie died at Boston in the United States on 
BRUCE, SiE FREDERICK WILLIAM 19 Sept. 1807, when his remains were em- 
ADOLPnUS (1814-1867), diplomatist, was balmed, and, being conveyed to Scotland, 
the youngest of the three sons of Thomas were interred at Dunfermline Abbey on 8 Oct. 
Bruce, seventh earl of Elgin [q. v.], and his The American press spoke in eulogistic terms 
second wife Elizabeth, youngest daughter of of his amiable personal qualities and of the 
James Townshend Oswald of Dunnikier, Fife- able manner in which he exercised his minis- 
shire. He was bom at Broomhall, Fifeshire, t^rial functions. lie died unmarried. 




ship in September of that year. On 9 Feb. G. C. B. 
1844 he was appointed colonial secret arv at 

Hongkonj^ which place he held untQ 1846, BRUCE, JAMES (1660 i^-1730), Irish 

when on 27 June he became lieutenant-govep- presbvterian minister, was the eldest son 

nor of Newfoundland. His next change was of Michael Bruce (1635-1693) [q. v.] He 

to Sucre, with the appointment of consul- was called to Carnmoney, county Antrim, 

feneral in the republic of Bolivia on 23 July but preferred a settlement at Killeleagh, 

847, and on 14 April 1848 he was accredited county Down (near Killinchy, his father's 

as charg^ d'affaires. He was named charg6 place), where he was ordained after 6 Nov. 

d'affaires to the Oriental republic of the Urn- 1684. In April 1689 occurred * the break of 

guay on 29 Aug. 1861, and on 3 Aug. 18o3 Killeleagh,' when the protestants were routed 

became agent and consul-general in Egypt in and Killeleagh castle deserted by its garrison, 

the place of the Hon. 0. A. Murray. On his Bruce fled to Scotland, but returned in 1691 

brotner, James Bruce, the eighth earl of or 1692, when Ulster was at peace. In 1096 

Elgin, being appointed ambassador extraor- he secured, from the presbyterian proprietors 

dinary to Uhina, he accompanied him as prin- of the Killeleagh estate endowments for the 

cipal tecretaiy in April 1857. He brought presbyterian mmisteratElilleleagh (and three 

home (18 Sept. 1867) the treaty with China others)' in the shape of a lease of lands at a 

YOL. Til. 11 
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nominal rent. More important was his sue- | Kinnaird, Stirlinprsliire, on 14 Dec. 1730. He 
cess in establishing at Killeleagh in 1697 a was educated at Harrow, and 'inclined to the 
* philosophical school * for the training of the ' profession of a clergyman/ * for which/ his 
presbyterian ministry and gentiT, which master assured his father, ' he has sufficient 
proved obnoxious to the episcopalians, and gravity.' He nevertheless complied with 
was closed in 1714. In 1699 Bruce was his father's wish that he should study law, 
appointed one of the synod's trustees for the until it became evident that a pursuit involv- 
management of the regium donnm^ and con- ingan intimate knowledge of Roman as well 
tinned in this office till his death. His con- as Scotch jurisprudence was too distasteful 
gregation was large; at his communion on to him to be prosecuted to any good purpose. 
§JiUy 1704 there were seven successive tables, ' He had in the meantime in vigoratea his ori- 
and tlie ser>'ices began at 7 a.m. and lasted ginally delicate constitution by exercise and 
till evening. A new meeting-house was built sport ; and now, athletic, daring, and six feet 
for him, probably in 1692. In the nonsub- ' four, seemed made for a life of travel and 
scription controversy (1720-6) liruce sided adventure. While soliciting permission to 
with the subscribers (himself signing the settle as a trader in India, his ideas received 
Westminster Confession in 1721), but was i a new direction from his marriage with 
unwilling to cut off tlie nonsubscribers from Adriana Allan, the orphan daughter of a 
fellowship. His presbytery (Down) was in wine merchant in Portugal. To gratify her 
1725 divided into Down and Killelengh, mother he took a share in the business ; but 
those (including Bruce) who were against his wife's death in 1764, after a union of only 
disowning the nonsubscribers being placed nine months, destroyed his interest in this 
in the latter. Bruce died on 17 Feb. 1730. calling, and to detach himself gradually from 
His will (dated in February 1725) directs | it he visited Spain and Portugal under pre- 
his burial at Killcleagh, where he was in- text of inspecting the vintage. Two incidents 
t erred on 24 Feb. Tradition places the spot ' arising out of this excursion aided to deter- 
eastward of the episcopal church. He mar- mine his subsequent career. Having formed 
ried, 25 Sept. 1685, iVIargaret (died May ' the project of examining the manuscripts in 
1706), daughter of Lieut enant-colonelJames , the Escurial, he was led to study Arabic, 
Trail of Tullycliin, near Killeleagh, by Mary, which incidentally directed his attention to 
daughter of John Hamilton, brother of tlie the ancient clavSsical language of Abyssinia ; 
first Lord Clundeboye. He had ten children, and, having observed the unprotected condi- 
of whom three sons and three daughters tioii of Ferrol, he submittea, upon the out- 
survived him. His sons ^lichael [q.v.l and break of hostilities with Spain, a proposition 
Patrick were presbvterian ministers ; Wil- to the English government for an attack upon 
liam [q.v.] was a publisher. From his son ^ the place. The scheme, though not carrie<l 
Patrick (1692-1732), minister successively into effect, gained him the notice of Lonl 
of Drumbo, co. Down, Killallan, Renfrew- Halifax, and the offer of the consulate at 
shire, and Killeleagh, are lineally descended Algiers, with a commission to examine the 
the Hervey Bruces of Downhill, baronets , remains of ancient architecture described but 
since 1804. Bruce published nothing. In not delineated by Dr. Shaw. According to 
Daniel Mussenden's manuscript volume of his own statement, this proposal was accom- 
sermon notes is an abstract of Brace's ' panied by the promise of a baronetcy when 
sermon (Prov. viii. 17) at a communion , nis mission should be completed, and the 
in Belfast, 20 Aug. 1704, which is strongly pledge that he should be assisted by a deputy 
Calvinistic. to attend to consular business while he was 

[McCreerj-'s Presh. Ministers of Killoleugh, engaged in archneological research. Some 
1875, pp. 90 sq. ; Porter's Seven Bnices, in N. hints as to the possibility of his extending 
Whig, 16 April 188o; Reid's Hist. Presb. Ch. in ' his explorationstotheNiletook the strongest 
lreland(Killen),1867,ii.477.ol9;[Kirkpatriok's] hold upon his imagination, and to reach its 
Historical Kssuy upon the Loyalty of Presby- source now became the main purpose of his 
terians, 1713, p. 506 ; Bruce's appen.Iix tr) Tow- life. To qualify himself yet further for his 

?^??r'!PN'^A.!^M"^'Jfi^T\^ni^'&?r^: l^'^L^T^?' ""<lert.aking, he spent six months in Italy 

the ser- 

draughtsman, a 

Balugani. 

1 4" r^ j-»ciu«; uii||^iijL^iii^ iiiui UK uiiu viJSitcd PflPStum, 

and made the first accurate drawings ever 

BRUCE, JAMES (1730-1794), African , taken of the ruins, a fortunate st^p for his 

traveller, son of David Bruce of Kinnaird i own reputation, as it refuted the charge 

and Marion Graham of Airth, was bom at subsequently brought against him of entire 
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dependence upon Balugani and appropriation 
of the latter^s work. He arrived at Algiers 
on 15 March 1763. 



a year's travel through Barbary, at the close 
of which ho underwent great danger from 
famine and pestilence at Bengazi, Bruce em- 



The Algerine consulate was a post of , barked at i*tolemeta for Candia, was ship- 
danger and difficulty at all times, and Baba wrecked, cast helpless on the African coast, 
Ali, the dey to whom Bruce was accredited, beaten and plundered by the Arabs, and con- 
though not devoid of a certain barbaric magna- \ tracted an ague from his immersion, which he 
nimity, was even more ferocious and imprac- could never entirely shake off. His drawings 
ticable than the generality. The injudicious had fortunately been placed in safety at 
recall of Bnice's predecessor at the dey's de- , Smyrna. Having, after a considerable delay 
mand had greatly encouraged the latter's in- ! at Bengazi, made his way to Crete, and par- 
solence. Bruce's presents were j udged insuffi- ; tially ffot rid of his ague and fever, he 
cienty and with great public spirit he advanced proceeded with indomitable spirit to Syria, 
more than 200/. from his own pocket, * rather sketched the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec, 
than, in my time, his majesty should lose the ' and, after hesitating whether he should not 
affections of this people.* These affectionate go to Tartary to observe the transit of Venus, 
corsairs, in fact, were not without grounds of arrived in Egypt in July 1768. Having con- 



complaint. Blank passports, intended, when 
duly filled up, to exempt English ships from 
capture as belonging to a friendly power, had 
fallen into the hands of the French, who, to 
damage their enemy's credit, hud sold them 



ciliated Ali Bey, the chief of the Mameluke 
rulers of Egypt, by his real skill in medicine 
and supposed knowledge of astrology, and 
thus obtained recommendatory letters to the 
sheriff of Mecca, the naib of Masuah, lias 



to nations at war with Algiers. The English, ' Michael the Abyssinian prime minister, and 
finding their passes thus invalidated, had other chieflains and potentates, and being 
issued written papers, which the Algerines also provided with a monition to the Greeks 
could not read, and of course disregarded, in Abyssinia from their patriarch in Egypt, 
Bruce had need of all his courage and address. Bruce sailed up the Nile to Assouan, visited 
The two years and a quarter during which ho the ruins of Kamak and Luxor, and embarked 
held office passed in a series of disputes with ' at Cosseir for a voyage on the Red Sea. He 
the Algerine ruler, which frequently involved , proceeded to the Straits of Babelmaudeb, re- 
him in great danger, but in which he usually traced his course to Jidda, and crossed from 
triumphed by his undeviatiug firmness. At thence to Masuah, the port of Abyssinia, 
length, in August 1765, finding tliat no as- , where he landed on 19 Sept. 1769. The place. 



sistant was likely to be given him, he re- 
signed his appointment, and departed on an 
archieolog^cal tour through Barbary, fortified 



inhabited by a mongrel breed of African 
savages and Turkish janissaries, was little 
better than a den of assassins. It had, how- 



by the protection of the old dey, who secretly , ever one honest inhabitant, Achmet, the 
admired his spirit. With the aid of his ' nephew of the naib or governor, who took 
draughtsman and a camera obscura, he made ' Bruce's part- and saved his life, powerfully 
a great number of most elaborate and beau- aided by the fame of a salute which his 
timl drawings of the remains of Roman countrymen had fired in his honour when he 
magnificence extant in the now uninhabited quitted Jidda, and by his credentials to the 
desert. These drawing^s, which were exhibited Abyssinian ras, whose wrath the naib had 
at the Institute of British Architects in 1837, already provoked, and whom he feared to 
are partly in the possession of his descendants, offend further. Bruce ultimately quitted the 
and partly in the royal collection at Windsor. Red Sea coast on 15 Nov., bound for Gondar, 
Colonel Playfair finds them to be for the most the capital of Abvssinia. lie reached his 
part virtually in duplicate, but taken from destination on 14 f eb. 1770, after a toilsome 
slightly different points of view ; one copy march, in which he experienced great diffi- 
probably by Bnice, the other, distinguished by culties from scantiness of provisions, from 
the introduction of conventional ornaments, , the transport of his heavy instruments, and 
probably by Balugani. Colonel Playfair's , from altercations with petty chiefs on the 
own elaborate work has superseded the im- road. In his march he witnessed the bar- 
perfect account published by Bruce himself, barous Abyssinian custom of eating raw meat 
out hie researches have impressed him witli cut from tlie living animal, which he brought 
the fullest conviction of the accuracy and such undeserved discredit upon himself by 
conscientiousness of his predecessor, in whose relating; and visited the ruins of Axum, his 
delineations he has discovered only one error. | imperfect description of which is more justly 



The most important ruins visited and sketched 
by Brace were those at Tebessa, Spaitla, Ta- 
mugas, Tifldrus, and Cirta. After more than 



open to criticism. It was nearly 150 years 
since any European had visited Abyssinia, 
except Poncet, the French surgeon, towards 

h2 
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the end of the seventeenth century, and three 
Franciscan monks who had found their way 
about 1750y but had published no account of 
their travels, and probably never returned. 

The name Abyssinia is derived from an 
Arabic word signifjring confusion ; and the 
term — intended to aenotethe mixture of races 
in the population of the country — was, in 
Bruce*8 time as now, accurately descriptive of 
its political condition. Although the throne 
was still filled by a reputed descendant of 
Solomon, the prestige of royalty had well- 
nigh disappeared, and the country was vir- 
tually divided among a number of provincial 
gfovemors, whose revolts against the nominal 
sovereign and contentions among themselves 
kept it in a state of utter anarcny. At the 
time of Bruce*s arrival the post of ras or 
vizier was filled by the aged Michael, ^vemor 
of Tigr6, the Warwick of Abyssinia, who, 
having assassinated one king and poisoned 
another, was at the age of seventy-two rul- 
ing in the name of a third. It was Bruce's 
business to conciliate this cruel but straight- 
forward and highly intelligent personage, as 
well as the titular king and royal family, 
and Fasil, the chieftain m whose jurisdiction 
lay the springs of the Blue Nile, which Bruce, 
mistaking for the actual source of the river, 
had made the goal of his efforts. This indi- 
vidual happened to be in rebellion at the 
time, which increased tlie difficulties of the 
situation. But Bruce, by physical strength 
and adroitness in manly exercises, by presence 
of mind, by long experience of the East, by 
his very foibles of excessive self-assertion and 
warmth of temper, was fitted beyond most 
men to overawe a barbarous people. When 
he arrived at Gondar, King Tecla Haimanout 
and lias Michael were engaged in a military 
expedition, and the Greeksand Moors to whom 
he had letters of introduction were likewise 
absent. Fortunat^ily for him several persons 
of distinction were sick of small-pox, which 
procured him access to the queen mother ; 
and perhaps still more fortunately he was not 
at first allowed to prescribe for them, greater 
confidence being reposed in a cross and a 
picture of the Virgin Mary. The speedy death 
of two of the patients insured him his own 
way with the remainder, and their recovery 
won him the gratitude of the queen mother 
and of Michael's wife, the young and beauti- 
ful Ozoro Esther. The favour thus gained 
was confirmed by his feat of firing a tallow 
candle through a table, which Salt found 
talked of forty years afterwards. Bruce re- 
ceived an office about the king's person, and, 
according to his own statement, was made 
governor of the district of Kas-el-Feel. This 
circumstance was contradicted by Dofter 



Esther, a priest, from whom Salt subsequently 
obtained mformation, and who cannot have 
been actuated by any animosity to Bruce, as 
the general tenor of his communications was 
highly favourable to him. The appointment, 
however, may not have been generally known 
in Abyssinia, or Bruce himself, who at the 
time could not speak Amharic, may have been 
under a misapprehension as to the extent of 
his authority. In the spring of 1770 he accom- 
panied the king and Michael on an expedition 
mto Maitsha, which gave him an opportimity 
of obtaining from the king the investiture of 
the district of Geesh, where the fountains of 
the Blue Nile are situated, and of propitiat- 
ing the rebel chief, Fasil, by sending medicine 
to one of his generals. The expedition was 
unsuccessful ; the king and ras sought refuge 
in the latter's government of Tigr6, and Bruce 
returned to Gondar, where he spent several 
months, living in the queen mother's palace 
under her protection, but exposed to consider^ 
able danger from the hostility of a usurper 
who had been elevated to the nominal throne. 
On 28 Oct. 1770 Bruce left Gondar to take 
possession of his fief, and aft^r two days' 
march fell in with the army of Fasil, wno 
had returned to his allegiance, and was 
favouring the king's return to Gondar. Fasil 
gave Bruce at first a very ambiguous recep- 
tion ; but, overcome by his intrepid bearing, 
and captivated by his feats in subouing savage 
horses and shooting kites upon the wing, al- 
tered his demeanour entirely, accepted Bruce 
as his feudatory, naturalised him among his 
Galla followers, and dismissed him with a 
favourite horse of his own, and instructions 
to drive the animal before him ready saddled 
and bridled wherever he went. The steed 
certainly brought the party security, for every 
one fled at the sight of him, and Bruce was 
finally obliged to mount. Thus sped, he ar- 
rived at the village of Geesh, and struck upon 
the mighty Nile, * not four yards over, and 
not above four inches deep,' and here his guide 
pointed out to him * the hillock of green sod ' 
which he has made so famous. Trampling 
down the flowers which mantled the hillside, 
and receiving two severe falls in his eager 
haste, Bruce * stood in rapture over the prm- 
cipal fountain.' * It is easier to guess than to 
describe the situation of my mind at that 
moment — standing on that s]X)t which had 
baffied the genius, industry, and inquiry of 
both ancients and modems for the course of 
near three thousand years.' 

Bruce, however, was mistaken. He had 
not reached the source of the true Nile, but 
only that of it« most considerable tributary. 
With a frankness which does him honour, 
he virtually admits the fact by pointing out 



that, if the bruncli bj ivliose stiring lie stood I 
■t Qeeah did iiol encounter tlie lurger stream 
of the ^^'hite Nile, it would be lost in the 
Mnds. lie maintains, indeed, that the Blue ' 
Nile ie ihe Nile of the oni^ients, wlio be- ' 
miiMthed (he ])n>blein of its source to us; but | 
uls is inconiuBtent with the fitct that the . 
expedition went by Nero eridently ascended ! 
not the Blue Nile bat the White. He was 
also in error— less exCHsnble because in a 
certain muusure wjIFtiI — in regordiuK himself 
as the firat Eiiropeuu who had reached these 
(biuUutts. Pedro Paei the Jesuit hod un- 
doubtedly done so in 1615, and Briicc'a un- 
handsome attempt to throw doubt on the 
Ibct only proves tbut love of fnme is not 
Uterally the last infirmity of noble minds, 
butmaybringmuch more unlovely eymptonis 
in its train. There is a sense, however, in 

___i Br 
thedi 



uid, absorbed by missionary zeal, thought 
little of the exploit to which Bruce had de- 
dicated his hfe. 

DnringBruce'a absence from Gondar, King 
" ' " ■ ■ ' ' d his Capitol. 



TeclaHi 



hud recovered h 



Twenty thousand of Kaa Klichael's Tigrf 
trarrioTB occupied the city, and Bruce was in 
time to witness the Tengeaoce of the victors. 
For weelis Gondar reeked with massacre, and 
swarmed with hyenas lured by the scent of 
ourion. Bruue'sremonstranceB were regarded 
as childish weakness. Uis draughtsman, , 
Bolugani, died, an event which he himself i 
misdates by a year, and he ardently longed 
to quit the country. With much difficulty 
he obtained permission, but the general anar- 
chy prevented hia departure. The queen ^ 
mother hitd always been unfriendly to Ras : 
MtchaeL Two Iraiding provincial governors, 
Ou^o and Powussen, espoused her cBuse,and ; 
ij)l«rpoeed theic troops between Michael in 
the CBpilsl and his province of Tigrfi. After 
much indecisive fighting in the spring of 
J771, the royal artuy WB8 cut off from its 
snmilies, and became completely disorganised 
in Its retreat upon Oondar. The old ras, 
victor in forty-turw battles, arrayed liimself 
in doth of gold, and sat calmly in his house 
Kwaitiug hu fate. He was carried away 
priaoner !« a remoto province, but was yet to 
Hk again and rule Tigr6 seven years until 
Lis death. The king, though not dethroned, 
remainedin virtual captivity, but was destined 
to experience many more clianges of fortune 
ero bv dii'd a mimk. Bruce spent a miserable 
atttumn, prontraled with fever, harassed with 
debt, and in constant danger of his life from 
the Willi GalU, On 26 Dec 1771 he finally 
Gondar, amid the benedictions and 



of his many friends, bearing with other 
ores the clironicles of the Abvxsinion 
kings and the apocryphal book of Enoch in 
the Ethiopic reruou, in which alone it is 
preserved. The next Etageof his journey was 
to be Sennaar, the capital of Nubia, which 
he reached after four months' march through 
a densely wooded country infested withwfid 
beasts, narrowly escaping assansination at the 
hands of the treacherous sheikh of Atbara. 
After five months' disagreeable detention at 
Sennaar among ' a horrid people, whose only 
occupations seem war and treason,' he struck 
into the desert, and after incurring dreadful 
perils, most graphically described, from hun- 
ger, thirst, robbers, the simoom, and moving 
pillars of sand, on 29 Nov. 1772 reached 
Assouan, the frontier town of Egypt. He 
had been compelled to leave his journals, 
drawings, and instruments behind him in 
the desert, but they were recovfred, and in 
March 1773 he brought the hard-won trea- 
sures safely to Marseilles. 

Bruce spent a, year and a half on the con- 
tinent, enjoying the compliments of the 
French savants, recruiting his constitution at 
the baths of Poretia, and calling to account 
on Italian marquis who had presumed during 
hia absence to marry a lady lo whom he had 
been engaged. On Ills arrival in England he 
at first received great attention, hut a re- 
action against him soon set in. People were 
scandalised by his stories, especially such as 
were really in no way improbable. As Sir 
Francis Head puts it, the devourersof putrid 
venison could not digest the devourera of 
raw beef Bruce's dictatorial manner and 
disdain of self-vindication also lold against 
him, ' Mr. Bruce's grand air, gigantic height, 
and forbidding brow awed everybody into 
silence,' says Fanny Bumey iu her lively 
sketch of him at this time in a letter to Bamuel 
Crisp, adding, ' He is the tallest man you ever 
saw gratis.' No honour was conferred upon 
him, except the personal notice of the king. 
Deeply wounded, he retired to his patrimonial 

■■■''■ ■' * '■ " ' '.lyin 



Kned the nublicaliou of his travels, and might 
ve finally abandoned it but for the depres- 
sion of ^irits caused by the death of his 
second wife iu 17S5. The need of occupation 
and the instances of his friend, Daines Bor- 
rington, incited him to composition, and five 
massive, ill-arranged, ill-digested, but most 
fascinating volumes made their appearance 
in 1790. They included a full narrative of 
bia travels from the beginning; a valuable 
history of Abyssinia, ' neglectmg,' however, 
aceorJing to Murray, ' very interesting traits 
of character and manners that appear in the 
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original chronicles ; ' and disquisitions on the and place, but under the pleasino^ and arbi- 

histoiy and religion of Egypt, Indian trade, trary change of memory melting into imagi- 

the invention of the alphabet, and other sub- nation.' inese inaccuracies of detail, how- 

jects, evincing that the great traveller was ever, relating exclusively to things personal 

not a great scholar or a judicious critic, to Bruce himself, in no way impair the truth 

With all their faults, few books of equal com- and value of his splendid picture of Abyssinia ; 

pass are equally entertaining ; and few such nor do they mar the effect of his own great 

monuments exist of the energy and enterprise figure as the representative of British frank- 

of a single traveller. Yet all their merits and ness and manliness amid the weltering chaos 

all the popularity they speedily obtained of African cruelty, treachery, and supersti- 

among general readers aid not effect the re- tion. His method of composition, moreover, 

versa! of the verdict already passed upon if unfavourable to the strictly historical, was 

Bruce by literary cot^iries. \Vitn sorrow and advantageous to the other literary qualities 

scorn he left the vindication of his name of his work. Fresh from the author's lips, 

to posterity. He shot, entertained visitors, the tale comes with more vividness than if 

played with his children, and, * having grown it had been compiled from journals ; and 

exceedingly heavy and lusty, rode slowly over scenes, characters, and situations are repre- 

his estate to his collieries, mounted on a sented with more warmth and distinctness, 

charger of great power and size.* Occasionally Bruce's character portraits are masterly ; and 

he would assume Abyssinian costume, and sit although the long conversations he records 

meditating upon the past and the departed, are e'vidently highly idealised, the essential 

especially, it is surmised, his beautiful pro- truth is probably conveyed with as much 

tectress, Ozoro Esther. At last, on 27 April precision as could have been attained by a 

1794, hastening to the head of his staircase to verbatim report. Not the least of his gifts is 

hand a lady to her carriage, he missed his an eminently robust and racy humour. He 

footing, pitched on his head, and never spoke will always remain the poet, and his work 

again. the epic, of African travel. 

Bruce's character is depicted with incom- [The principal authority for Bruce's life is his 
parable liveliness by himself. It is that of own Travels, which have appeared in three edi- 
a brave, magnanimous, and merciful man, tions, in 1790, 1805, and 1813. He left an un- 
endowed with excellent abilities, though not finished autobiography, part of which is printed 
with first-rate intellectual powers, but swayed in the later editions of the Travels. They are 
to an undue degree by self-esteem and the also accompanied by a biography by the editor, 
thirst for fame. The exaggeration of these Alexander Murray; an exceedingly well-written 
qualities, without which even his enterprise «"^J" ^^^ "^'^^n a very sat istactory book. Sonic 

would have shrunk from his perils, made him ^^'^^ • «« t"^." J"'"'*''^" ^ T'' ' '^T''''^ ""Iv ^'* 

uncandid to those whom he regarded as ri- e«Pl^^°J<l ^^y the uneasy relations between Mur- 

, , , , ^ . ^ ^. '' X 1 n ray and Bruce s son. who quarrelled with him 

vals, and brought imputations, not wholly ^^^^. ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ the work. Sir Fniucis 

undeserved, upon his veracity. As regards j^^^^.^ doli^^htful volume in the Family Library 

the bulk and general tenor of his narrative, ^^^^ ^^^0 the other extreme. It is a mere com- 

his truthfulness has been sufficiently esta- pilation from the Travels, Imt executed con a;«orc 

Wished ; but vanity and the passion for the by a kindred spirit, and highly original in manner 

picturesque led him to embellish minor par- if not in matter. Crichtcms memoir in Jardine's 



ticulars, and perhaps in some few instances 
to invent them. The circumstances under 



Naturalists' Library is an .ludacious plagiarism 
from Head. Bruce's Travels in Barlmrv have 



which his work was produced were liiglilv . hcen most fully illustrated by Colonel Playfair 
unfavourable to strict accuracy. Instead of (Travels in the Footstei)s of Bruce, 1877). See 
addressing himself to his task immediately I !jj^« ^h<? Travels of Lord Valentia and Salt, 
upon his return, with the incidents of his ' Brucesprnicipal detractors; Asiatic Res^^^ 
travels fresh in his mind and his journals ^^^^- ^: ^^"^,^T t. f ^'^^c Memoir ot-Dr Bur- 
open before him, Bruce delayed for twelve "^J' J; 298-329 ; Beh>es Sexagenarian, ii. 4o-9; 
'^ J ^, 1- X i. J X • and the chapter on Alexander Murray m Archi- 

years, and then dictated to an amanuensis i ^^jj Constable and his Literar>' Correspondents, 
indolently omitting to refer to the original ^^i j rj.^^ excellent article in the Penny Cyclo- 
iournals, and hence frequently making a pg^dia is by Andr6 Vieusseux.] K. G. 

lamentable confusion of facts and dates. 




Murray, * he seems to have viewed the nu- ; at the university of St. Andrews, he went 
merous adventures of his active life as in a thence to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
dream, not in their natural state as to time He graduated B.A. in 1789, and took orders 
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in the English church. About 1800 he was 
a^in in Gotland, where for a short time he 
officiated as a cleigyman in the Scottish 
episcopal church. Towards the end of this 
period, in 1803, was published his only sepa- 
rate literary work, *The liegard which is 
due to the Memory of Good Men,* a sermon 
preached at Dundee on the death of George 
Teaman. 

In 1803 he came to London to devote 
himself to literature, and was soon a prolific 
contributor to the * British Critic' and the 
'Anti-Jacobin Magazine and Review,* the 
latter a weekly journal started almost con- 
temporaneously with, and conducted on the 
same principles as, its more famous namesake 
the * Anti-Jacobin ' of Canning celebrity. A 
large proportion of the articles published in 
this review from 1803 to 1806 are from 
Bruce*8 pen. These articles, written with 
considerable ability, are chiefly on theologi- 
cal and literary subjects. The former are 
characterised by a keen spirit of part isanship, 
and are aimed especially against the Culvin- 
istic and evangelical parties in the church. 
His contempt for the whole tendency of the 
thought of revolutionarv France was most 
hearty, and helped to keep up the * Anti- 
Jacobin ' tradition. For a list of the titles 
of the most important, see Anderson's * Scot- 
tish Nation.' 

Bruce's life in London was obscure, and 
probably unfortunate. He was found dead 
m the passage of the house in which he lodged 
in Fetter Lane, 24 March 1806. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Irving's Book 
of ScotsmoD ; Annual Kegistcr, 1806, p. 524.] 

A. M-L. 

BRUCE, JAMES (1808-1861), journalist 
and author, was born at Aberdeen in 1808. 
He began his journalistic career in his native 
town, and there he published, in 1840, * The 
Black Kalendar of Aberdeen,' an account of 
the most remarkable trials before tlie criminal 
courts of that city, and of the cases sent up 
from that district to the high court of jus- 
ticiary, from 1745 to 1830, with personal 
details concerning the prisoners. In the fol- 
lowing year app(»ared his * Lives of Eminent 
Men of Aberdeen,' which contains, among 
other biographies, those of John Barbour, 
l^ishop Eilphinstone, chancellor of Scotland 
under James HI, Jamieson the painter, and 
the poet Beattie. 

"While resident in Cupar, and editor of the 
' Fifeshire Journal,' he published in 1845, 
under the name of * Table Talk,' a series of 
short papers on miscellaneous subjects, which 
show a minute acquaintance with the byways 
and obscure comers of history and literature, 



and, two years later, a descriptive * Guide to 
the Edinburgh and Northern Railway.' 

In 1847 Bruce was ap])ointed commis- 
sioner to the * Scotsman ' newspaper to make 
inquiries into the destitution in the hi^rh- 
lands. The results of his observations during 
a tliree months' tour appeared in the ' Scots- 
man ' from January to March 1847, and were 
afterwards published in the form of a pam- 
phlet, bearing the title of * Letters on the 
Present Condition of the Iliglilands and 
Islands of Scotland.' The emigration of great 
numbers seems to him an immediate neces- 
sity, in order to narrow the field of operation 
before attempting relief. He advocates also 
the establishment of a compulsory poor law, 
and the joining of potato patches into small 
farms ; and he pleads earnestly for the spread 
of education to rouse the people from their 
lethargy to a sense of new wants. On the 
wliole, though he blames the neglect and 
selfishness of the ])roprietors, and quotes the 
verdict of one of the witnesses he examined, 
that ^ the ruin of the jMior people in Skye 
is that there are whole miles of the country 
with nothing but sheep and gentlemen uj)on 
them,' yet he finds the re4il caUvSe of the dis- 
tress in the indolence and lack of energy of 
the highlanders themselves. He was after- 
wards employed by the ^ Scotsman ' on another 
commission, to report on the moral and sani- 
tary condition of Edinburgli. 

Bnice subsequently undertook in succes- 
sion the editorship of the * Madras Athe- 
nteum,' the * Newcastle Chronicle,' and, dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, the Belfast 
' Sort hem Whig.' He was an occasional 
ctmtributor to the * Athenneum,' and at the 
time of his death he was engaged on a series 
of papers for the * Cornhill Magazine.' His 
restless mind was ever finding interests too 
much out of the l>eaten track to allow him 
to be sufficiently absorbed in the events of 
the day ; and his suc^;ess as a journalist was, 
therefore, hardly proportioiuite to his abili- 
ties. 

The two ]>est known of Bruce's Ixioks are 
*Cl»issic and Historic Portraits' (IH/PJ), and 
* Scenes and Sights in the East' (1856). 
The former is a series of sketches descri})tive 
of * the personal appearance, the dress, the 
private habits and tastes of some of the 
most distinguislied persons wliose names 
figure in histor}', interspersed but sparingly 
with criticism (m their moral and intellectual 
character.' * Scenes and Sights in tht» East ' 
I is not a continuous l)ook of travels, but a 
collection of picturesque views of life and 
' scenery in Southern India and EgA-pt, with 

Jiiaint observations on manners and men. 
Jruce died at Belfast, 19 Aug. 1861. 
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[Scotsman, 22 Aug. 1861 ; Belfast Northern 
Whig, 21 Aug. 1861 ; Athenaeum, 24 Aug. 
1861.1 A. M-L. 

BRUCE. JAMES, eighth Earl of Elgin 
and twelfth Earl of Kincardine (1811- 
1863), governor-general of India, second son 
of the seventh earl of Elgin [q. v.], was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where in 1832 he took a first class in classics, 
and was shortly aftenvards elected a fellow 
of Merton. It is a curious coincidence that 
one of the examiners on the latter occasion 
was Sir Edmund Head, who many years after- 
wards succeeded Elgin as governor-general 
of Canada. Among Elgin's contemporaries 
at Christ Church were Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning, his two immediate predecessors 
in the office of governor-general of India, 
the fifth Duke ol Newcastle, the first Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and Mr. Gladstone. In a 
contest for the Eldon law scholarship he was 
defeated by Roundell Palmer, now Earl of Sel- 
borne. In April 1 841 he married a daughter of 
Mr. C. L. Cumming Bruce, and at the gene- 
ral election in July of the same year he was 
elected member for Southampton, his ])olitical 
views being those which were afterwards 
called liberal-conser\'ative. "When parliament 
met, he seconded the amendment to the ad- 
dress, which, being carried by a large majority, 
was followed by the resignation 01 Lora Mel- 
bourne's government. Shortly after^vards, on 
the death of his father, his elder brother 
having died in the previous year, he succeeded 
to the Scotch earldom, and ceased to be a 
member of the House of Commons. In March 
1842 he was appointed governor of Jamaica. 

Jamaica, at the time of Elgin's a])point- 
meut, was in some respects in a depressed 
condition. The landed proprietary, which 
was mainly rei)resented in the island by paid 
agents, had suffered considerablv from the 
abolition of the slave trade. Tlie finances 
required careful management, and the moral 
ana intellectual condition of the negro popu- 
lation was very low. In all these matters 
progress had been made under the adminis- 
tration of Elgin's distinguished predecessor, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe; but mucli still remained 
to be accomplished, especially in the matter 
of educating the negroes. In this, and in 
the important object of encouraging the ap- 
plication of mechanical contrivances to agri- 
culture, Elgin's efforts were very successful, 
and his administration generally was so satis- 
factory that very shortly after leaving Ja- 
maica he was offered by the whig government, 
which had acceded to office in 1846, the im- 

Srtant post of governor-general of Canada. 
is first wife had died shortly after his ar- 
rival in Jamaica, and in 1847 he married 



Lady Louisa Mary Lambton, daughter of the 
first Earl of Durham. 

In Canada, as in Jamaica, Elg^ again 
succeeded to an office which very recently 
had been filled by Metcalfe, but the diffi- 
culties of the position were far greater than 
those which had met him in the West Indian 
colony. The rebellion which had taken place 
in Lower Canada in 1837 and 1838 had left 
behind it feelings of bitter animosity between 
the British party, which was most numerous 
in the upper province, and the French Cana- 
dians, who preponderated in Lower Canada. 
Pursuant to the recommendations made in 
Lord Durham's celebrated report. Upper and 
Lower Canada had been imited under a single 

Sovemment, and under Sir Charles Bagot, 
letcalfe's predecessor as govemor-greneral, 
constitutional government had been esta- 
blished. During the earlier part of Metcalfe's 
government the French Canadians and the 
party that sympathised with them had been 
m office ; but a difference of opinion between 
Metcalfe and his council as to his power to 
make appointments, even to his personal 
staff, without the assent of the council, 
had led to the resignation of the majority of 
the council, and had been followed by the 
dissolution of the assembly and an election 
which gave a small majority to the British 
party. Elgin foimd this party in power, but 
before he had been a year in office another 
general election gave a majority to the other 
side, and during the remainder of his stay 
in Canada his ministry was composed of 
j)ersons belonging to what may be called 
the liberal party, the chief element in that 
ministry being French Canadian. From the 
first Elgin had very serious difficulties to 
contend with. The famine in Ireland, which 
commenced in the first year of his govern- 
ment, flooded Canada with diseased and 
starving emigrants, whose support had in 
the first instance to be borne by the Cana- 
dians ; the Free Trade Act of 1846 inflict^ 
heavy losses upon Canadian millowners and 
merchants ; and last, but not least, the Bri- 
tish party regarded with the keenest resent- 
ment the admission into the government of 
the country of persons some of whom they 
looked upon as rebels. This resentment, on 
the occasion of a bill being passed granting" 
compensation for losses incurred in Lower 
Canada during the rebellion, cidminated in 
riots and outrages of a grave character. The 
measure in question was the outcome of the 
report of a commission appointed by Met- 
calfe's conservative government in 1845. It 
was denounced both in Canada and in Eng- 
land, and in the latter country, among other 
persons, by Mr. Gladstone, as a measure for 
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rewarding rebels for rebellion, and on the city. Later in the year he returned to China, 

occasion of the governor-general giving his fresh troops ha\'ing been sent out to replace 

assent to it, his carriage, as he left the House those which had been diverted to India, 

of Parliament, was pelted with stones, and Canton was speedily taken, and some months 

the House of Parliament was burnt to the later a treaty was made at Tientsin, providing 

^und. A few days later, on his going into among other matters for the appointment of 

Mont real to receive an address which had been a British minister, for additional facilities 

passed by the House of Assembly condemning for British trade, for protection to protestants 

the recent outrages and expressing confidence and to Roman catholics, and for a war in- 

in his administration, he was again attacked demnity. He subsequently proceeded to 

by the mob, some of his staff were struck by I Japan, where he made a treaty witli the go- 

stones, and it was only by rapid driving that vemment of that country, under which cer- 

he escaped unhurt. The result of these dis- tain ports were opened to British trade, and 

turbances was that Montreal was abandoned foreigners were admitted into the coimtry. 
as the seat of government, and for some vears On his return to England in tlie spring of 

the sittings of the legislature were held al- 1859 Elgin was again offered office by Lord 

temately at Toronto and Quebec. Later on Palmerston, and accepted that of postmaster- 

the situation was embarrassed by a cry for general. He was elected lord rector of Glas- 

annexation to the United States, caused gow University, and received the freedom of 

mainly by the commercial depression conse- the city of I^ondon. In the following year 

quent upon free trade and the absence of a he was again sent to China, the emperor 
reciprocity treaty with the States. The latter | having failed to ratify the treaty of Tientsin, 

was at last concluded in 1854, after negotia- and committed other unfriendly nets. On the 
tions conducted by Elgin in person. Another ' voyage out tlie steamer in which Elgin was 

source of considerable anxiety at this period a passenger was wrecked in Galle harbour. 

was the practice in vogue among certain The mission was not accomplished without 
English statesmen of denouncing the colonies i fighting. Tlie military opposition was slight, 
as a needless burden upon the mother country. , but the Chinese resorted to treachery, and 
But all these difficulties were gradually over- ' after having, as was supposed, accepted the 
come, and when Elgin relinquished the govern- I terms offered by the two envoys (Baron Gros, 

ment at the end of 1854, it was generally re- on the part of the French, was again asso- 

cogrnised that his administration had been a ciated w^ith Elgin), carried off some officers 

complete success. aud soldiers wliom Elgin had sent with a 

For two years after leaving Canada Elgin letter to the Chinese plenipotentiarv*, and also 

abstained from taking any active part in the* Times 'correspondent, Mr. Bowlby[q. v. j, 

public affairs. On the breaking up of Lord who had accompanied them. The latter and 

Aberdeen's government in the spring of 1855, one or two other members of the party were 

he was offered bv Lord Palmerston the chan- murdered. In retribution for this treacherous 

cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster with a act, the summer palace, the favourite resi- 

seat in the cabinet ; but wishing to maintain dence of the emperor at Pekin, w^as destroyed. 

an independent position in parliament, while A few days later the treaty of Tientsin was 

according a general support to the govern- formally ratified, and a convention was con- 



ment of the day, he declined the offer. 



eluded, containing certain additional stipu- 



In 1857, on differences arising with China lations favourable to the British government, 
in connection with the seizure of the lorcha Visiting Java on his voyage home, Elgin re- 



Arrow, Elgin was sent as envoy to China. 
On reaching Singapore he was met by letters 
from Lord Canning informing him of the 
spread of the Indian mutiny, and urging him 



turned to England on 11 April 1861, after an 
absence of about a year. 

Elgin had hardly been a month in England 
when lie was offered the appointment of 



to send troops to Calcutta from tlie force | viceroy and governor-general of India, which 
which was to accompany him to China. With j Lord Canning was about to vacate. It was 
this requisition he at once complied, sending : the last public situation which he was destined 
in fact the whole of the force, but he pro- to fill, and he apj)ears to have accepted it 
ceeded himself to Hongkong in the expects- with some forebodings. In a speech which 



tion that the troops would speedily follow. 
Finding that this expectation was not likely 
to be fulfilled, and tnat the French ambas- 
sador, who was to be associated with him in 
his mission, had been delayed, he re/paired to 
Calcutta in H.M.S. Shannon, which he left 
with Lord Canniiig for the protection of that 



he made to his neighbours at Dunfermline 
shortly before his departure, he observed that 
* the vast amount of labour devolving upon 
the governor-general of India, the insalu- 
brity of the climate, and the advance of 
years, all tended to render the prospect of 
their again meeting remote and uncertain.' 
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He left England at the end of January 1802, was disapproved in England. Fully recog- 
arriving at Calcutta on 12 March. During nisin^ the advantages of free trade, and the 
the twenty months which followed, he devoted ; principles upon which the free-trade policy 
himself with unremitting industry to the ' was hased, he was not prepared to admit that 
business of his high office, bringing to bear those principles, however sound in the ab- 
upon it experience acquired in other and stract, ought to be suddenly enforced in a 
widely different spheres of duty, but fully colony just emerging from grave financial 
conscious of the necessity of careful study difficulties, and by a temperate representation 
of the new set of facts with which he was he induced the government to recall an order 
brought into contact. * The first virtue,' he which would otherwise have caused serious 
said to one of his colleagues, * which you and embarrassment. A few years later, in Ca- 
I have to practise here at present is self- nada, influenced by similar considerations, 
denial. We must, for a time at least, walk he brought about, not without delay and 
in paths traced out for us by others.* The difficulty, and mainly by his own persistent 
first eleven months were spent in Calcutta, advocacy, the reciprocity treaty with the 
where, without encountering any serious ill- United States. He was charged in some 
ness, he suffered a good deal of discomfort quarters with having shown timidity indeal- 
from the heat. In February 1863 he moved ing with the disturbances at Montreal, but 
to Simla, halting at Benares, Agra, Delhi, the charge was discredited by successive go- 
and other places, and holding durbars, at vemments at home, whose confidence in his 
whicli he made tlie acquaintance of numerous judgment and firmness was to the last unim- 
native chiefs and nobles. Spending the sum- paired. The vigour and diplomatic ability 
mer at Simla, on 26 Sept. he started for displayed by him in China in getting his own 
Sealkote, en route to Pesliawur, with the in- way, both with the Chinese authorities and 
tention of then proceeding to Lahore, where, with his French colleague, were very remark- 
in ]nir8uance of the Inaian Councils Act, able. In China and in India, where he was 
pasw'd two y ears before, the legislative council brouglit into contact with Englishmen and 
was to assemble. The earlier part of the route other Europeans settled among Asiatic popu- 
lay over the Himalayas and the upper valleys lations, he seems to have formed a strong, 
of the l^*as, the liavi, and the Chenab rivers. ' and some persons thought an exaggerated. 
In the courHo of it h(» crossed the twig bridge impression of the tendency of Europeans to 
ov(^r the riv«»r Chuiulra, un atHuent of the ill-use the inferior races, his letters, both 
Chenab. Tlit* crossing of this bridge, con- public and private, containing frequent and 
structed as it was of a rude texture of birch indignant allusions to this subject, 
branches, much nait and ])attered by the wear In India his tenure of office was too short- 
and tear of the rainy season, involved very to admit of any trustworthy estimate being 
great ])hysical exertion, and brought on a formed of his capacity to administer with 
fatal attack of lu'art complaint, to which he success a system so different from those to 
succumbt'd at Dharmsiila on 20 Nov. 1863. which he had been accustomed in his previous 
Lady lOlgin and his youngest daughter were career ; but, had his life been spared, ho 
with him. A very interesting account of would probably have taken a high place on 
his last days, written by his brother-in-law, the roll of Indian administrators. In private 
A. P. Stanley, dean of Westminster, is given life he was much beloved. His letters show 
in Mr. Wulrond's memoir. that he was a man of warm affections, emi- 
()f lOlgin's character as a ])ublic man, the nently domestic, with very decided convic- 
most prominent leature»s were the thoroughly tions on the subject of religion. He was a 
practical manner in which he habitually dealt full and facile writer, and a fluent and effec- 
with public (luestions: his readiness to as- tive speaker, with a style remarkably clear, 
sume res])()nsibility, and the strong sense of abounding in illustrations from the varied 
duty which enabl(»d him to su])|)ress personal stores of a well-furnished and retentive 
considerations whenever they a])peared to con- memory. 

flict with the public interests Of the two (Letters and JournHls of James, eighth «irl of 

last-mentioned (pialiti«'s strikin^^ evidence Elgin, ed. Theodore Walrond, 1872; Kaye's Life 

was furnished by Ins promi)t resolve to send of Lord Metcjilfe, 1858 ; personal information.] 
the troo])s destined for China to the aid of A.J. A. 

the Indian government. Of the first an ex- 
amine was atlorded at an early period in his BRUCE, SiR J AMP^S LEWIS KNIGIIT- 

offit'ial life. Shortly after his arrival in Ja- (1791-180(4), judge, was the youngest son of 

maiea he came into collision with the home John Knight of Fairlinch, Devonshire, by 

government on a (juestion of taxation, regard- Margaret, daughter and afterwards heiress of 

mgwhich the legislation of the local assembly i William Bruce of Llanblethian, Glamorgan- 
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shire. He vtbs bom at Bam6ta|)le on 1 5 Feb. 
1791, and was educated at Kmp Edward's 
grammar school, Bath, and the KingV school, 
Sherborne. He left Sherborne in 1805, and, 
after spending two years with a mathematical 
tutor, was articled to a solicitor in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. His articles having expired, he 
was, on 21 Julv 1812, admitted a student 
of Lincoln's Inn. On 21 Nov. 1817 he 
was called to the bar, and for a short time 
went the Welsh circuit. The increase of 
his chancery practice soon caused liim to 
abandon the common law bar, and he con- 
fined himself to practising in the equity 



7 Nov. 18(^, within a fortnight after his re- 
tirement from the bench, which had been 
occasioned bv the gradual failure of his sight 
and the shoc'k which he had sustained by the 
sudden death of his wife in the previous year. 
He was buried in Gheriton churchyard, near 
Folkestone, on the 14th of the same month. 
At the bar he was remarkable for the rapidity 
with which he was always able to make himself 
master of the facts of any case, and for his 
extraordinary memor}' (see report of ' Hilton 
r. I^)rd Granville,' Cr. and Ph. 284, and Law 
Mag. and HecieWf xxii. 281 ). As a judge he 
showed a wonderful aptitude for business 



courts. In Michaelmas term 1829 lie was and a profound knowledge of law, and so 
appointed a king's counsel, and on Nov. in anxious was he to shorten j)rocedure and save 
the same year was elected a bencher of Lin- • time in the discussion of technicalities, that 
coin's Inn. Upon taking silk he selected the I in some of his decisions, which were over- 
vice-chancellor's coiut, where Sir Edward ruled by Lord Cottenham, he anticij)ated re- 
Sugden, afterwards Lord St. Leonards, was | forma which were subsequently made. His 
the leader. With him Knight had daily con- language was always terse and lucid, and his 
te8ts\mtilSugden'sap])ointment aslordchan- | judgments, especially the earlier ones, were 
cellor of Ireland in 1834. In |K)litics Knight models of com]:osition (see the case of * Rev- 
was a conservative, and in April 1831 he was nell v. Sprve,' 1 l>e 6'c.r, Macna(/hten,8f Gor- 
returned for Bishop's Castle, a pocket borough ^7ow, 660-711 ; of * Thomas v. Koberts,' better 
belonging to the Karl of Powis. llisparlia- ' known as the * Aga])emone Case,' 8 De Gea- 
mentary career, however, was short, for the 8^ Smale, 758-81 ; and of* Burgess r. Burgess,' 
borough was disfranchised by t he Keform Bill, i 3 De Ge.v, Mamaffhten, Sf Gord(mj 896-905). 
In 1834 he received the honorar}- degree of He frw^uently sat on tlie judicial committee 
D.C.L. from the university of Oxford. In of the pri\T council, where his familiarity 
1835 he was one of the counsel heard at the ■ with the civil law and the foreign systems 
bar of the House of l-iords on behalf of the of jurisprudence was especially valuable, 
municipal corporations against the Municipal , In the celebrated* Gorham case' he differed 
Reform Bill, and in 1851 on behalf of the from the judgment of the majority of the 
deans and chapters against the Ecclesiastical court, which was j)ronounced by Lord Lang- 
Duties and llevenues Bill. In August 1837 dale, M.R., on 8 March 1850. * On 20 Aug. 
be unsuccessfully contested the borough of 18 12 he married Eliza, the daughter of Thomas 
Cambridge, and in September following as- Newte of Duvale, Devonshire, by whom he 
sumed the additional surname of Bruce by had several children. Two portraits were 
royal license. Up<m the abolition of the court taken of him, by George Kicliinoiid, R.A., 
of exchequer in equity and the transfer of its and Woolnoth respectively, both of which 
jurisdiction to the court of chancery, he was have been engraved. 

on 28 Oct. 1841 api>ointed by Sir Robert Peel ^y^^ ^ , gg^^ -^ j r^^_^ . j^^, ^, ,^„,i j^^,^, 
one of the two additional vice-chancellors ^^- 278-93; I^iw Journal, i. r,C4-5. 607-8; 
under 5 Vict. c. 5. He was subsequently Solicitors' Jouraal. xi. 25. 63-4, 79 ; Law Times, 
knighted, and on 15 Jan. 1842 was sworn a xlii. 21, 48. f}7, o03 ; (uiit. 3Iajr. 1866, new stT. 
member of the privv council. In Michaelmas ii. 681, 818, 833-5; Anniml Kegi!>ter (1866), 
term 1842 he undertook the further duties Chron. 218-19.] (f. F. R. li. 

of chief judge in bankruptcv, and seven vears 

later the exercise of the jurisdiction of the ' BRUCE, JOHN (1745-1826), historian, 
old coiurt of review was entrusted to him. was heir male of the ancient family of Bnice 
In 1842-3 he held the yearly office of treasurer of Earlshall, one of the oldest cadets of the 
of Lincoln's Inn, and' in virtue of that office illustrious house of Bruce ; but he did not suc- 
laid the foundation-stone of the new hall ' ceed to the estate of his ancestors, which was 
and library of the inn on 20 A])ril 184*5. transferred by marriage into another family. 
Upon the creation of the court of a])i)eal He inherited from his father only the small 
in chancery Lord John Russell appointed property of Grangehill, near Kinghoni, Fife- 
Knight^Bruce and lx)rd Cranworth the first shire, the remains of a larger estate which his 
lordsjustices on 8 Oct. 1851. In this court j family acquired by marriage with a grand- 
Knigntr-Bruce sat for nearly sixteen years. . daughter of the renownied Kirkcaldy of 
He died at Roehampton Prior\', Surrey, on ' Orange. He received his education at the 
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university of Edinburgh, where he was ap- | foreign possessions or European ports, by 

Eointed professor of logic. Having acquitted annoying his coasts, and by destroying hia 
imself to the satisfaction of ViscOunt Mel- equipments/ London [1801], 8vo, privately 
ville in the education of his son, that noble- printed for the government. 8. * Annals of 
man obtained for him a grant of the rever- , the East India Company from their establish- 
sion, conjointly with Sir James Hunter Blair, I ment by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 
of the patent of king's printer and stationer 1600, to the union of the London and Eng- 
for Scotland, an office which did not open lish East India Company, 1707-8,' 3 vols., 
to them until fifteen or sixteen years later. London, 1810, 4to. 9. * Report on the Re- 
Through the influence of Lord Melville, Bruce newal of tlie Company's Exclusive Privileffes 
was liltewise appointed keeper of the state of Trade for twenty years from March 17S4,' 
paper office, and secretary for the Latin Ian- London, 1811, 4to. 10. * Speech in the Com- 
guage and historiographer to the East India mittee of the House of Commons on India 
Company. He was M.P. for the borough of i Afiairs,' London, 1813, 8vo. 
Michael or Midshall, Cornwall, from February ' [Gent. Mag. xcTi. (ii.) 87, (new series) iv. 
1809 till July 1814, and for a short time se- 327 ; Martin's Privately Printed Books, 133, 

138, 142, 149, 156; Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors (1816), 42; Beloe's Anecdotes, ii. 432; 
Smith's Bibl. Cantiana, 86 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; 



cretary to the board of control. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Societies of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Gottingen. His death occurred 
at his seat of Nuthill, Fifeshire, on 16 April Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 293 ; McCnUoch'» 
2gO0 j Lit. Pol. Econ. 106 ; Lists of Members of Par- 

Bruce was an accurate historian and an ^f"f°^ (^^cial return)^ ii 243, 258; Cat of 
elegant8cholar,andproduced8everalvaluable ' ^»°^ ^^^ »° ^"^- ^^l T. C. 

works, some of which were privately printed BRUCE, JOHN (1802-1869), antiquary, 
for confidential use by members of the go- I a native of London, though of a Scotch 
'"'''' ^ .t:^- _. T»_r_..- - ., educated partly at private 

_;land, and partly at the gram- 
Aberdeen. Although brought 
Ethics, or the Principles of Natural Philo- up to the law, he did not practise after 1840, 
sophy,' London, 1786, 8vo. 3. * Historical ! and from that time gave himself wholly to 
View of Plans for the Government of British historical and antiquarian pursuits, to which 
India,' 1793, 4to. 4. * Review of the Events he had already devoted much attention. He 
and Treaties which established the Balance took a prominent part, in the foundation of the 
of Power in Europe, and the Balance of Camden Society, held office in it as treasurer 
Trade in favour of Great Britain,' London, and director, and contributed to its publica- 
1796, 8vo. 5. * Report on the Arrangements tions : *The Historic of the Arnvall of 
which were made for the internal Defence Edward IV,' 1838, the first volume of the 
of these Kingdoms when Spain by its Armada society's works; * Annals of the First Four 




projected the Invasion and Conquest of Eng- Years of Queen Elizabeth,' 1840; * Corre- 
land,' London, 1798, 8vo, privately printed spondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leyces- 
for tlie use of ministers at the time of Bona- ter,' 1844 ; * Vemey Papers,' 1845 ; * Letters 



parte's threatened invasion. On this report of Queen Elizabeth and James VT,' 1849 ; a 
Pitt grounded his measures of the provisional preface to * Chronicon Petroburgense/ 1849 ; 
cavalry and army of reserve. 6. * Report I * Letters and Papers of the Vemey Family,* 
on the Events and Circumstances which 1853 ; * Charles I in 1646,' 1866 ; * Liber 
produced the Union of the Kingdoms of Famelicus ' of Sir James Whitelocke, 1858 ; 
England and Scotland ; on the effects of this , * Correspondence of James VI with Cecil,' 
g^eat National Event on the reciprocal in- 1861 ; a preface to * Proceedings principally 
terests of both Kingdoms : and on the poli- in the County of Kent . . . from the collec- 
tical and commercial influence of Great ' tions of Sir E. Bering,' 1861 ; conjointly with 
Britain in the Balance of Power in Europe,' J. G. Nichols's * Wills from Doctors Com- 
2 vols., London [1799], 8vo. These papers I mons,' 1863; an * Inquiry into the Genuine- 
were collected by the desire of the fourth ! ness of a Letter dated 3 Feb. 1613,' 1864, in 
Duke of Portland, then secretary of state, the * Miscellany,' v. 7; * Accounts and Papers 
when the question of union between Great , relating to Mary Queen of Scots,' conjointly 
Britain and Ireland came under the con- | with A, J. Crosby, 1867 ; * Journal of a 



sideration of the government. 7. * Report on 
the Arrangements which have been adopted 
in former periods, when France threatened 
Invasions of Britain or Ireland, to frustrate 
the designs of the enemy by attacks on his 



Voyage . . . by Sir Kenelm Digby,' 1868 ; 
* Notes of the Treaty of Ripon,' 1869. He 
was for some time treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
contributed many papers to the ' Aichm(H 
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logia,' among which his ' Inquiry into the ship of the I^rmiidas and the representation 
Authenticity of the Paston Letters/ xli. 15, of Kinross-shire in Parliament. He died at the 
may be especially mentioned. He also printed a^^e of eighty-two, and was buried at Kinross. 
twolettersrelatingtothe affairs of the society His first wife was Catherine Halket of Pit- 
in 1852. He wrote occasionally in the ferran, near Dunfermline, and it is her sister, 
'Edinbuiyb Review' and other periodicals. Lady Wardlaw, who divides with Bruce the 
and was &r some years editor of tne * Gentle- . honour of having written * Hardy knute.* It is 
man's Magazine.* For the Berkshire Ash- extremely difficult with the existing evidence 
molean Society he edited a volume of * Origi- to decide which of the two wrote the poem — 
nal Letters rating to Archbishop Laud's if indeed it was not their joint composition — 
Benefactions,' 1841, and for the Parker So- but the best critics incline to give the credit 
ciety the ' Works of R. Hutchinson,' 1842, to Bruce. Pinkertou, who wrote a sequel to 
and conjointly with the Rev. T. Perowne the vigorous fragment, is quite decided m that 
the ' Correspondence of Archbishop Parker,' view, restinghis conclusion on a letter to Lord 
1853. In 1857 he contributed an edition of l^inning, in which Bruce says he found the 
Cowper's poems to the Aldine edition of manuscript in a vault at Dunfermline. Percy 
poets. He edited the Calendars of State accepts Pinkerton's argument and inference, 
Fapers, Domestic Series, Charles I, 1625-.' and Ir\'ing, the most competent judge since 
1639, 12 vols, published under the direction , theirday, while acknowledging the difficulties 
of the master of the rolls, 1858-1871, the of the case, is clearly inclined to agree with 
Lust volume being completed by Mr. W. D. them. Unfortunately neither Ladv Wardlaw 
Hamilton, and m 1867 printed privately nor Bruce left any authentic poetical compo- 

Stpers relating to William, first earl of sition, though Pinkerton would have little 
owrie. In 1861 he was appointed by hesitation in attributing to Bruce not only 
the Society of Antiquaries a trustee of * Hardyknute ' but other members of Ram- 
Sir John wjane's Museum. He was a man say's * Evergreen' as well. There exists, how- 
of a noble simplicity of character, and was ever, testimony of various friends as to the 
much beloved by all who worked with him. exceptional accomplishments of I^dy Ward- 
He had been a widower for some years law, and as to the probability, amounting al- 
before his death, which occurred very sud- most to a certainty, that she was the sole and 
denly at London, 28 Oct. 1869. His manu- unaided author of the ballad [see Wardlaw, 
scripts deposited in the British Museum are : Lady Elizabeth]. 

Catalogue of State. Papers in the State' [Burke 8Peenige;Pinkerton'8 Ancient Scottish 

Paper Office and the British Museum, and Poems; Percy's Rcliques ; Chalmers's Life of 

class catalogues of manuscripts in the Bn- Allan Ramsay ; Chalmers's History of Dunferm- 

tish Museum, Add. MSS. 28197-28202, and line; Irvings Scottish Poets.] T. B. 
a classified list of the letters of William 

Cowper, Add. MS. 29716. BRUCE, MICHAEL (163o-1093), pres- 
[The Times, 3 and 4 Nov. 1869; J. G. , hyterian minister, was the first of a line of 
Nichols's Catalogue of the Works of the Camden seven Jiruces, preshyterian ministers in Ire- 
Society, 2nd edit. 1872; Thompson Cooper's land m six successive generations. He was 
Biog. Diet., supplement; Men of the Time, ed. i the third and youngest son of Patrick Bruce 
1868 ; Notes and Queries, 4th series, iv. 443 ; j of Newtown, Stirlingshire, by Janet, second 
Catalogue of Additional MSS. in the British daughterof John Jackson, merchant of Kdin- 
Museum.] W. H. burgh. Robert Bruce [q. v.], who anointed 

Anne of Denmark at Ilolyrood, 17 May 1590, 



BRUCE, SiB JOHN HOPE (1684?-! 766), 



was his grand-uncle. Bruce graduated at 



of Kinross, soldier and statesman, and reputed , Edinburgh in 1654. He is said to have begun 
author of the ballad * Hardyknute,' was the i to preach in 1656. In that year John Liv- 
thirdsonof Sir Thomas Hope, hart., of Craig- ' inpt one of Ancrum, formerly minister of 
IbiU, Fife. His mother was the sole heir of Sir Killinchy, co. Down, paid a visit to his old 
William Bruce, hart., of Kinross, and hence charge, with a view to settle there again, 
comes the name of the son, which in the family This he did not do, but on retuniing to Scot- 
records stands as Sir John Bruce Hope. On land he looked out for a likely man for Kil- 
the death of his elder brothers without heirs I linchy, and at length sent Bruce with a let- 
he succeeded to the estates, and came to be ter (elated 3 July 1657) to Captain James 
popularly known as Sir John Bruce of Kin- Moore of Bally bregah * to be communicated 
ross. Besides serving in the Swedish army, to the congregation.* Bruce was ordained at 
Bruce gained distinction as a soldier at home, I Killinchy by tlie Down presbytery in October 
rising to the rank of lieutenant-general. His 1657. At the Restoration Bruce's position 
public career likewise includes the govemf)r- was very precarious, but he refused a call 
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no 
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to Bothkennar, Stirlingshire, in 1660, and 
though deprived for nonconformity by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, he continued to preach and 
admimster the sacraments * at different places 
in the parish, in kilns, bams, or woods, and 
often in the night.' Patrick Adair [q. v.], 
though he pays a high tribute to Bruce s * in- 
tegrity and good intentions,' yet intimates 
that he and other young ministers did more 
harm than good, amxing the stic^a of law- 
lessness on the whole presbytenan party in 
Ulster. On 23 June 1664 he was outlawed, 
along with John Crookshanks of Raphoe, and 
ordered to give himself up to tlie authorities 
on 27 July. At length, in 1665 or 1666, 
Bruce returned to Scotland, not to keep 
quiet there, for in June 1666 hisiield preach- 
ings procured him a citation before the lords 
of tlie privy council in Edinburgh as * a pre- 
tended minister and a fugitive from Ireland.' 
He did not answer tlie summons, but per- 
sisted in his * seditious and factious doctrine 
and practice.' Early in June 1668 he was 
arrested, in his own hired house near Stir- 
ling, by Captain George Erskine, governor of 
Stirling Castle. lie made every effort to es- 
cape, wounding one of his captors, and being 
himself badly wounded. He was lodged in 
the castle, and the privy council on 4 June 
directed that no one should have access to 
him, * except it be physicians or chinir^eons.' 
On Irt June order was given to transfer him 
to th«i lOdinburgh Tolbooth, and on 2 July 
he was charged before the council by the 
king's advocate. Admitting and defending 
hia practice of preaching and baptising in 
houses and the fields, he was banislied out 
of liis majesty's dorainicms of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, under tlie penalty of 
death. He signed a bond of compliance. 
From the ])rint of his sermon, preached in 
the Tolbooth on the following Sunday, it ap- | 
pears that \*irginia was to be the place of his 
exih'. Ihit an order from Whiteliall (dated ' 
9 July) directed the pri'Ny council to send 
liiin up to London 'by the first conveniency 
by st'a.' On Mi Sept. he was conveved to 
Preston])ans, and thence in the ship John 
to Jjondon. A royal warrant committed him 
to the (Jateiiouse at Westminster. It is said 
that he was to have been transported toTan- 
ffier. His wife in vain j)resented his petition 
iTor 'sustenance or rt'h'ase.' He was allowed 
to ])reacli at the Gatehouse, and among his 
audit'uce was Lady Castlemaine, one of ; 
Charles H's favourites. Through her influ- | 
ence a second i)etition (still extant) was more \ 
successful. 1 he king declined to remit the 
sentence of banishment, but allowed Bruce 
to select his place of transportation. With 
much quickness he at once asked to be sent 



to * KiUinchy in the woods.' The end was 
that his kinsman, the Earl of Elgin, pro- 
cured for him a writ quashing all past sen- 
tences, and he ^t bacK to Killinchy with his 
family in April 1670. In the summer of 
that year his people set about building him 
a meeting-house (rebuilt 1714). Though 
Roger Boyle, who had succeeded Jeremy 
Taylor as bishop of Down and Connor, insti- 
tuted jproceedings against him and others for 
preaching without license, Berkeley, the lord- 
lieutenant, and James Margetson, the pri- 
mate, intervened, and the presbyterians were 
i left unmolested. In 1679 Bruce signed an ad- 
! dress presented by the Down presb3rtery to the 
I Irish government, disclaiming any complicity 
' with the rising of the Scottish covenanters 
j put down at Bothwell Bridge. He was fre- 
i quently over in Scotland during this period ; 
'• we find him in 1672 at Carluke, and in 1685 
; in Galloway. His final retreat to Scotland 
i was in 1689, when the war broke out, and he 
was ' forced over from Ireland to Galloway 
by the Irishes.' He had several offers of a 
cfiarge, but went of his own accord to An- 
woth, Wigtonshire, a parish made famous by 
the ministry of Samuel Rutherford. The late 
incumbent, James Shaw, had been ousted by 
the people. Bruce was a member of the 
general assembly of 1690. He was called to 
Jedburgh, but decided to remain at Anwoth. 
Some curious stories are told of his predic- 
tions ; the most remarkable is, that on 27 July 
1680, the day of the battle of Killiecrankie, 
he was preaching at Anwoth, and declared 
that Claverhouse ^ shall be cut short this day. 
I see him killed and lying a corpse.' At 
Anwoth he died in 1693, and was buried in 
the church. He was in his fiftv-ninth vear, 
and the thirty-seventh of his ministrv. He 
married (contract dated 80 May 16o9) his 
cousin .Jean, daughter of Robert Bruce of 
Kinnaird, and granddaughter of the Robert 
Bruce mentioned above. In his second peti- 
tion from the Gatehouse he speaks of^ his 
'family of young and helpless children left 
behind him ' in Scotland. Three of his chil- 
dren died young, and w«Te buried at Kil- 
linchy. His eldest son was James [q. v.] 
Bruce published nothing himself, and tlm 
rough quaint sermons issued as his weni 
taken from the notes of his hearers. 1. * A 
Sermon preached by Master Michael Bniice, 
in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, the immediate 
Sabbath after he received the sentence of 
ezile for Virginia,' 4to, n.d. (text, Ps. cxl. 
12, 13). 2. * The Rattling of the Dry Bones ; 
or, a sermon preached in the night-time at 
Chapel-yard in the parish of Carluke, Clyds- 
dale. May 1672/ 4to, n.d. (text, Ezek. xxx^-ii. 
7, 8). 3. • Six Dreadful Alarms in order to 
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the right improving of the Goepel ; or the | a healing sermon, on 5 Jan. 1726, before the 
substance of a sermon, &c.,' 4to, n.d. (text, ■ sub-synod. That same year he was placed 
Matt. vii. 24; printed about 1700). 4. * Soul | with the other nonsubscribers by the general 
Confirmation ; or a sermon preached in the synod of Ulster in a separate presbytery 
parish of Cambusnethen in Clyds-dail,' &c. (Antrim),and in 1726 the Antrim presbytery, 
1709, 4to (text, Acts xiv. 22). 5. *A Col- of which Bruce was clerk,' was excluded from 
lection of Lectures and Sermons, preached the general svnod, and became a distinct 
mostly in the time of the late persecution,' ecclesiastical l)ody. A subscribing congre- 

formed at Holy wood, under 
and most of Bruce*s hearers 
'^odrow says he had only 
Edin. 1880, 8vo, witt biographical notices by > ten or twelve families left, yielding a stipeni 
the Rev. James Kerr, Greenock ; contains of scarcely 4/. To improve his position, a 
three sermons by Bruce on Gen. xlii. 25, Ps. j fortnightly evening lecture was established 
cxix. 183, and Mark ix. 13). 6. A manu- ' in First JBelfast, and Bruce was appointed 
script collection by Daniel Mussenden, mer- lecturer, at 20/. a year. His reputation as 
chant of Belfast, 1704, contains a sermon on , a minister was high, but he wrote so little 
Slatt. xxviii. 1-4, 'preached in Scotland 'by ' that it is difficult to fonn a judgment of his 
' Mr. Mihail Bruce.' merits. He is believed to have had a prin- 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. ; Wodrow's ' cipal hand in the nonsubscribers' historical 
Hist. vol. ii. and Analecta ; Reid's Formal Chris- | statement, * A Narrative of the Proceedings 
tians, Belf. 1729, pref. ; Original Letters to of Seven General Synods of the Northern 
R. Bruce. Dnblm, 1828 ; J. S. Reid, in Orthod. Presbyterians in Ireland,' &c., Belfast, 1727, 
Presbyterian, February 1831 ; GniVs Eccl. Hist. 8vo (the preface is signed by Samuel Hali- 
ofScotland, 1861, ii. 247; Adair's Tnie Narrative dav, moderator, and Michael Bruce, clerk). 
(Killen). 1866, pp. 258 sq. ; Reid's Hist. Presh. He died 1 Dec. 17;3o, and was buried at Holv- 
ai.inteland(Killen),1867,ii.219 8q.;With^ wood, where Halidav preached liis funeral 
rows Hist, and Lit Mem of Presbyt^nanism m ^^^^^ /pg ^^^- 37. ^^ 7 jy^^ j^ ^^jg 



Sup.; j'oirerBnoven J>rucef<, in i^. vYDig, o April , :' ... . - - - . 

1885; information from a descendant.] A. G. together m religious communion, recom- 
mended in a sermon, &c., Belfast, 1 7l^5, 8vo, 




, , pj). zy.) sq. , . 

subscribing the Westminster Confession, and Bruces, in X. Whi^, 16 April 1885.] A. G. 
promising not to ' follow anv divisive courses 
all the days of my life.' He was ordained BRUCE, MICHAEL ( 174(>-17()7), poet, 
minister of Holywood, co. Down, on 10 Oct. the fifth of eight children of Alexander 
1711, and acquired the reputation of a quiet, i Bruce, weaver, was born at Kinnesswood, a 
solid preacher. He wiw a member of the hamlet in the parish of Portmoak, on the 
ministerial club, founded in 1705, and subse- eastern shore of Ijochleven, Kinross-sliire, on 
qnently known as the Belfast Society. This 27 March 1746. His father was an elder of 
body, of which the mainspring was John the seceding church which adhered to Tho- 




the nonsubscription controversy broke out, all men.' Bruce, who was a quick and deli- 

his father, James Bruce, became a subscriber, cate boy, was early taught to read and write, 

Bruce, who broke with Calvinistic orthodoxy, and was made useful as a ' wee herd loon ' in 

became a decided nonsubscriber, and in 1723 tending sheep. At the village school his 

waa one of the four ministers accused by great companion was William Amot, to 

Colonel Upton at the Belfast sub-synod as whose memory he wrote * Daphnis ' in May 

* holding principles which opened a door to 1765. At the age of eleven he had resolved 



let all heresy and error into the church.' 
In 1724 he protested against the exclusion 
of Thomas Nevin of Downpatrick for all^d 
heresy. He preached what was intended as 



to be a minister. When he was about six- 
teen his father received a beouest of 200 
merks Scots (11/. 2*. 2d.)y which he devoted 
to his son's education. Bruce was enrolled 
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^/n£n:r.;r }.'.i&f^\i Vj tL« aru eoor^ *for in Lis frKnd** p>E^& &»£ {.-c Hkj^ poipMe got 
17^^ \.^^r^,x fffrtronr 4>>b;? with n^oral fosde»:on of 3»§t c^ Braee'^ iBftBBicnpU, 
f^i;^>%<ypKT>. And t^kin^r pi«sft>ar»; in l^Ilei consist inr of p>=ae« aiai I^ecters. uid em- 



I*' 



Ifi^^fT* "how, 4n »4in:r%b]ft yr^te^ njle. and U^ illneas. he had C7ac£cribed Lis poeotf. 

TototlK IJuimrv So- Xot till 1770 did L»yi 



/!/yT*tr;l>»i*^ V/m^ pr.*«^!ii> to thfc IJt«»rT So- N<>t till 1770 did L«:<£a3 iime- tike small 

ir.*i*.r, I>Av;n;^ th^r ariir«r-ity in 1705, he rolTime of * P>:>5si§ -sa srirerml Oecasons^ by 

y^rnxTtih *^}.f^»\nkiiMUiT uf OaiiTi«T Bnd;fe, in Michael Bniee/Eiiix:barzL.lihno, prefixing a 

th^ pkr>h '>f C1<;s.-h, Kinr»>**-**hir»r, on the very well-nrirt'S-n b£>papLicaI p:«^ace. It 

ir»At>fm »Me of L/yrhleT*^. lie had twenty- contain* bat seyentcen p:«oe$w including some 

^ij^ht popiky at the rate of 'Iji. a ooarter, and by different authr*?^: * the •?n}y other author 

fr*:^. \iffiLTt\ with their parents in rotation, erer specified by I»san wa? Sir John Foulis, 

fie wrot/; a yf^-XvKtX appeal to the managers hart., to whom the Vernal CKie is ascribed br 

for a new tftble, and c^/nt'-mplated tlie pab- Dr. Anderson *«GKO&iST>. P^^rscn maintains 

licati^/n of a volume of p^jenu;. W nile that the whole contents of the Tolome were 

^/ar'ling in the hoav; of one Grieve of known to him as Bruoe's except this ode. the 

<!\H^Aft(i)iiti he fell in Jove with his pupil, 'Ode to the Fountain.* M.Hie to FaolL'* Chorus 

hix h*r»i\ daughter Magdalene. He cele- of Elysian Bards/ and * Dam^h Odes.' More- 

hnU-n ht'T in hin * Alexia* (under the name over, to Bruce's companions the volume ap- 

of Kumelia) and in two r^m^. She married peared strangely defective. His father at 

f)avid J/*w. Still eager lor the ministry, once said. * A\Tiere are my son's Gospel son- 

VtTut'M found tJjAt the anti-burjrher sjTirid nets?' He went to Eldinbur^h for the mano- 

would not receive him an a sturient, owing scripts, and got some of the papers, but 

to hi» <umn*H:iion with Mair. Accordingly never recovered the aforesaid quarto. The 

he Ay]A\fA to t)i«; burgher Kvnod, and was chagrin hastened the old man's death. In 

¥'n rolled in fh'* cla«»*r8 of John Swanston, the* Weekly Magazine, or Edinburgh Amuse- 

miniMler At KinroMw. In 17W he looked out ment ' of 5 >ray 1774 the 'Ode to the 

for a II'' w 'ichtffAf and found one at Forrest Cuckoo/ from the 1770 book, appears as a 

.Mill, fi'-ar TiilicoultrA', r/lackraannan.ihire. contribution signed * H. P.: * in the next num- 

To ibi- p'-ri'^'J F><:long-* bin ri/>rreflp<')ndence l^er the piracy is exposed, and the real 

witli h'lH ffitb'rr'n apprentice?, I)avid PearH/>n, initials of the thief are said to be * B. M.' 

who bad '•♦•ttbid at Ka-iter Halgt^lie, near A charming paper in the ' Mirror* (Xo. J^, 

Kinn^'^.-wrKKl. H<; full ill, b<'ing in fact Saturday, 29 3lay 177^, sign^-d * P.,' and as- 

H';iz<'d witb coMHurnption, but was for tlif crib*?d to William Craig, one of the lords of 

time n?Hton-d tliroiigli thr' skill of John Mil- session) drew public attention to Bruce's 

lar, M.I)., to wliorn be addrcHH^^d some grate- genius, as exhibited in the 1770 volume, 

fill liu'^H, <'nclo.-<'d tr> l*rar«*on on 20 Nov. Two years later Logan published * Poems, by 

I7*J^>. On 7 l>ec. b<' nwntionH liiH * Loch- the Ke v. Mr. Logan, one of the ministers of 

b'V*'n ' aH Iwring *now finisbed.' David Arnot Leith/ 1781, 8vo. The first piece in this 

Cwifb wbom Hruce bad kept up a literary volume is the *Ode to the Cuckoo/ with a 

rorn*h]iond<"nce, oftf-n in Latin) is portrayed few verbal changes from the 1770 issue; at 

in it an y\gricola; LieliuH is ihougbt to be the end are nine hymns, the first and fifth 

(jj'orgr* llenderHon, a college friend, who died Ijeing revisions of nymns already in print, 

in 170'}. At b'ngfli ill-heal til forced liim to All these hymns and adaptations are claimed 

nvsign bin srliool in tbe course of the winter, for Hruce by his brother James, who says he 

and 1m* niarb; bin way home on foot. In the had heard them rej)eated. Tlie Scottish 

Hpring be pr'uni'd bis tr»ucbing'Kleg}'' onbis kirk adopted them into its * Paraphrases * in 

own approacliing (lentil. On 5 July (0 July, 1781, and from this source they have been 

A NDKHHON) 1 707 be was found dead in bis bed. introduced into innumerable hymn-books. 

His fatlM'r(of whom tbrn'iHaniemoir by Pear- With regard to the *Ode to the Cuckoo/ on 

son in tbi» Kdinbiirgli ' Missionary Cbronicle/ which the controversy mainly turns, there 

171)7) followed bim on 19 July 1772. is an accumulation of evidence. Bruce 

During Hruc«''H lif«» bis ballad of * Sir ; \\Tites that he had composed a *poom about 

Jnincs tin' Uosh' wasprinted in a nowspaj)er. a gowk.' A copy of the ode in Bruce's 

His ' Locbleven,' bis * Pastoral Song,' and i handwriting is said to have been seen by 

liis song * Locbleven no more' (in both of j Dr. Davidson of Elinross, and by Principal 

wbirli Pegg}' is .Magdalene Grieve) appeared Baird of Edinburgh. Pearson affirms that 

in the ' iMlinburgh Magazine/ At tlie tinnj , Alexander Bruce read the poem aloud from 



his arin'K qiiortn honk, a fnw day!> after 
MichAel'a death. If wb£ never seen in Lo- 
gkn's hnndwriting before 1787, the year in 
which be oblAincd liriicc's manuscripta. 
Aft*r puhliBhing his own volume, Lo^an ia 
" 1781-S Iripd to present by law a, reprint of 
ihe 1770 book ; Init it was reprinted at Edin- 
' hMTgh for a Stirling booksyller in 1782. It 
j!««8 reprinted in llSi, 1796, and 1807. 
Il A^inst LojeHH it is urged that his posl.hu- 
'' moiiKly publiahcd sermons tl790-l> show 
[ plog^ariinie ; aitd that iie clnimed as his own 
, (nsmi; them as (candidate for a rhair at Edin- 
|i burgh) a course of lectures afterwards pub- 
■ JiaUed in his lifetime by I)r. W. Rutherford. 
li The vindication of Dnice's anthorebip of tiie 

I oonteated pnnms and hymns was ably under- 
t»ken by William MackelTie, D.D., nf Bal- 

''c«lie, in hia 'I.iochleven and other IWnia, 

II Sy Michael Itruce ; with Life of the Author 
Erom original sources,' Edinburgh, 183", 8to, 
and has be«j» fur! her pursued by the Rev. Dr. 
Oromrt, in his edition of Brace's ' Works,' ■ 
1806, »vo, with memoir and notea. On Iha ' 
Other hand, the claim of Logan is advocated ! 
la David Lung's 'Ode to ttie Cuckoo, with | 

tnrmarka on its authorship, kc.,' 1873 (pri- ' 
Vktelv printed). A strong point is that the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Robertson, minister of DbI- 
raeny, vrrilea to Baird on i>2 Fob, 1791, say- ' 

ling lliAt he and Logan had looked over the ' 
maniLscripts of Bruce together j and the, 

«tkckoo ode is not amonp thoM he identifies 

wa Brace's. In the article * Michael Bruce ' ; 
in the ' Encvclopffidia Britannica' (ninth' 

Mttionj 187ft,' iv. 393) stress is laid on (he 
kdmission of Lojtan's authorship of the ' Ode 
to the Cuckoii ' by Isaac D'Ismeli, Thomas 
Cunpbell, Robert Chambers, and llavid 



1796) and Joseph Biirel (31 Aug. 1795), 
ciumin^ the ode for liruce, on' given by 
Andeison in his life of Logan (1795). Later 
defenc«i< of Iioean's claim will be found in 
|lit> " Brit, and For. Evangelical Review,' 
1877 and I «7>t, articles by.lohn Small, M.A. 
(TieTirintMl separately) and Rev. R. Kmal). 
It IS not easy lo relieve Logan of the charge 



... . "the 

Dripnal 

I fLir*. by Rol*rt Anderson, M.D„ in his 
Britisfa Poets, rol. ix. 1785, pp. 273 sq.. 1029 sq,. 
1331 iq. ; Hilltrr's Our njinns. their Authors 
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BRUCE, PETER HE.N'RY (l«93-1757i 
miSiliiry adventurer, was bom at DetrinI 
Caalle in Westphiilia, his mother's liume, S 
1093. lie was descended from the Bruoesd 
Airth, Stirlingshire. Uis grandfather, JtA 
Bruce, took refuge from the CromweUi«_. 
tronblesin theserviceoftlieElectorof Bru^ 
denburg, and his father was bom in Prussia, 
and obtained a commission in a Scotch regi- 
ment in the same service. The Cither accom- 
panied his regiment on it« retuni to Scotland 
m 1 698, and took his wile and child with him. 
The boy wa» now sent lo school at Oupai in 
Fife for three years, after which he remained 
three years more with his father at Fort Wil- 
liam. In 1704hisfathertoobhimtoQ«rmBD]', 
and lelt him with his mother's family, by 
whom he was sent lo a military academy to 
learn fortification. Soon after hia uncle Re- 
beur, who was colonel of a regiment serving 
in Flanders, took charge of liim, and entered 
him in the Prussian service (1708). He gat 
his commission in his sixteenth year (17(fe), 
in consequence of distinguished conduct al 
the siege of Lille, and he appears to have 
been present at a considerable number of the 
battles and sieges in which Prince Eugene's 
troops took part. In 1711 he quittS the 
PruBsinn service, and entered that of Peter the 
Ore&t of Russia, on the invitation of a distant 
cousin of his own name, who held high rank 
in the Russian army at that time. lie was sent 
with despntcheB to Constantinople in 17 
and his ' Memoirs' give an interesting accoi 
of that city as he saw it. His ' Memoirs ' n 
contain many interesting anecdotes of Pe 
the Great and his court during the je 
1711-24, for the grealerport of which pent 
Bruce appears to have lived at St, Peter 
burg when not following the cxar o 
expeditions. In 1722 he accompanied t 
Persian ejcpedilion led by the czar. Th. 
sailed down the Volga from Nischnei-Novge 
rod to Astrachan, and then coasted nlongthi 
western shore of thoCa«pian as far'asDerbeut 
passing through the countries of severs 
Tartar tribes, of whose mauners and habits 
he eivBS a very good account. 

After this ex^«dition he at last succeeded 
in obtoining leave of absence for a year, a 
quitted Russia in 1734, deti'rmined never 
see it again. He now returned to Cu] 
after an absence of twenty years, and settiitu 
down on a small estate left him by his ui 
uncle, he married, and turned fanner 101 
teen year», during which time he had seren^ 
cliildren. In 1740, desiring to increase h 
incnroe, he again took military service, a 
was sent by the British government to tlie 

Bahamas to carry out some fortifications 

A. 0. I there. Five year* later he again returned 
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BRUCE, ROBERT db II (1078P-1141), 
was son of Robert I, and companion of David I 
of Scotland at the court of Henry I. He re- 



to England, and was immediately employed 
in the north, fortifying Berwick and otlier 
towns a^inst the Pretender. Here his * Me- 
moirs ' a oruptly break off; but we learn from ' ceived from David I a gnnt of Annandale, 
the * advertisement' prefixed to the edition then caUed Strath Annent, by a charter c. 
of 1782, that he retired the same year (1746) 1124 (A. P. Scot i. 92, from the original in 
to his house in tlie country, where he died i Brit. Mua. Cart^ Antiqu€By xviii. 46). It 
in 1767. His * Memoirs,' his only literary ! was bounded by the lands of Dunegal, of 
work, were originally written, as he tells us, ' StrathnitJi (Nithsdale), and those of Kanulf 
in German, his native language, and were I de Meschines, earl of Chester, in Cumberland, 
translated by him into English in 1766. and embraced the largest part of the county 
They were printed at London in 1782 for his of Dumfries. Like David, a benefactor of the 
widow, ana are favourably noticed in the ; church, Robert de Bruce founded a monasteiy 
' Monthly Review* for that year. They are of canons regular at Guisbum in Cleveland, 
pleasant^ written, and show very close and with the consent of his wife Agnes and Adam 
intelligent observation. i his eldest son. The church of Middleburgh, 

[Bruce'8 Memoirs; Monthly Review. 1782.] ' with certain lands attached to it, was given 
*• G. V. B. "7 *^*™ ^ ^^® monks of Whitby as a cell of 

' Guisbum, and his manors of Appleton and 
BRUCE, ROBERT db I (d. 1094 ?), was Hornby to the monks of St. Mary at York, 
an ancestor ofthe king ofScotland who made ; Along with Bernard de Baliol of Barnard 
the name of Bruce or Brus famous. The family . Castle he tried to make terms between David 
is a singular example ofdirect male descent in and the English barons before the battle of 
the Norman baronage, and it is necessary to ' the Standard in 1138 ; but failing in this at- 
distinguishwith care the different individuals tempt he renounced his Scotch fief of An- 
who bore the same surname, and duriiur eight nandale, and, notwithstanding his affection 
generations the christian name of Robert, for David, fought with zeal on the side of 
The surname has been traced by some genea- j Stephen. He died in 1141, and left by Agnes, 
logists beyond Normandy to a Norse follower | daughter of Fulk Pagnel of Carlton, two sons, 
of its conqueror Rollo, a descendant of whose , The elder, Adam, succeeded to Skelton and 
brother, Einar, earl of Orkney, called Bnisi his other English lands, which continued in 
(which means in old Norse a goat), is said the family till 1271, when, on the death of 
to hiive accompanied Uolloand built a castle Peter Bruce, constable of Scarborough, with- 
in the diocese of Coiitancei*. A later Brusi, , out issue, they were parted between his four 
son of Sigurd the Stout, was Earl of Orkney, sisters. His second son, Robert de Bruce III, 
and died 10.*5I. But the genealogy cannot saved the Scotch fief of Annandale either by 
be accej)tt'(l. The name is certainly terri- pining David I, if a tradition that he was 
torial, and is most probably derived from taken prisoner by his father at the battle 
the lands and castle of Brin or Bruis, of of the Standard can be relied on, or by ob- 
which a few remains in the »\n\\>Q of vaults taining its subsequent restoration from David 
and foundations can still be traced between or Malcolm IV. 

Cherbourg and Vulloiiges. More than one [Aelred do Rievaux's Dcscriptio de belle apud 
de Bruce came with the Conq^iieror to Eng- standardum juxta All)€rtonam; Dugdale's Mo- 
land, and the contingent ot Mi sires de | nasticon, i. 388-412, and ii. 147.] iE. M. 
Br6aux ' is stated at two hundred men (Le- i 
LAND, Collectanea, i. 202). Their services I BRUCE, ROBERT dk III (Jl, 113&- 



were rewarded bv fortv-three manors in the 
East and West, and fifty-one in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire — upwards of 40,000 



1 189 ?), second son of Robert II, and so called 
IjC Meschin or the Cadet, was the founder of 
the Scottish branch. He held the Annandale 



acres of land, which fell to the lot of Robert fief, with Lochmaben as its chief messuage, for 
de Bruce 1, the head of the family. Of the the service of a hundred knights during the 
Yorkshire manors the cliief was Skelton in | reigns of David I, Malcolm IV, and AVilliam 



Cleveland, not far from Whitby, the seat of 
the elder English branch of the Bruces after 
the younger migrated to Scotland and be- 
came lords of Annandale. 

[Orkiicyingji Saga; Ord's History of Cleve- 
land, p. 198; Domesday, Yorkshire, 332 6, 333, 
and Kelham's lUustnitions, p. 121 ; Dugdales 
Baronage, i. 447. liegistrum Honoris de Rich- 
mond, p. 98, gives the seal of Robert.] M. M. 



the Lion, who confirmed it by a charter in 
1 1 66. 1 le paid cscuage for t he manor of Hert 
in the bishopric of Durham in 1 170, which he 
is said to have received from his father to 
supply him with wheat, which did not grow 
in Annandale. The date of his death is un- 
certain, but he must have survived the year 
1189, when he settled a long-pending dis- 
pute with the see of Glasgow by an agree- 
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ment with Bishop Jocelyn, under which he land, hershareofthe earldom of Huntingdon. 



mortified the churches of Moffat and Kirk- 
patric, and granted the patronage of Drives- 
dale, Hoddfun, and Castlemilk^ in return ap- 
parently for a cession hy the hishop of his 
claim to certain lands in Annandale. 

[Charter of William the lion in Aylofie*8 
Charters ; Madox*s History of Exchequer ; He- 



He married, the year before his father died, 
Isabel, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester. His active career was dist ributed 
between the two kingdoms, in each of which 
he was a powerful subject. 

In 1238 Alexander II, on the eve of an 
expedition to the Western Isles, despairing 



gistrom Glasguense, pp. 64-5 ; Calendar of of issue, recognised the claim of Bruce to the 
Documents relating to Scotland, i. No. 197.1 I succession ; but the birth of Alexander III 

^' M. I in 1241 frustrated his hopes. In 1250 he 

BRUCE, ROBERT db IV (d. before act^d as one of the justices of Henry HI but 
nn^iN^^^ iia v -T ttt ^ y^^^^^ dunncf the next soven vears he appears to ha ve 
1191), son of Robert m, was married m transferred his field of action to Scotknd. 
1183 to Isabel daughter of William the ^^ ^j^^ death of Alexander H in 1255 he was 
Lion, by a daughter of Robert Avenel, when ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ts named in the con- 
he was given the manor of Ilaltwhistle m ^^^^j^^ ^^ Roxburgh to act during the mi- 
TjndBle as her dowry. He must have sur- ^^^-^ ^^ ^he young king, and he formed the 
vived his father, if at all only a short- time, ^ead of the party ftivourable to the English 
as his widow married Robert aellos ml 191, , ^^^^^^ cement^ by the king's marriage to 
and the date of his fathers death being un- | Margaret, daughter of llenrv III. That king 
certain It may be doubted whether he sue- *inted him sheriff of Cumberland and 
o^ed to Annandale. lie was succeeded by ^J^^emor of Carlisle. Between 1257 and 1271 
WiUiam de Bruce, his brother, in that fief f^^ •„ frequentlv served on the EngUsh 
who was the only exception to the Ime of ^. % ^ench, and in 1268 he was appointed 
^^1'- 1? r {f"" ""^^ f yr*!!?^*^^ ^^T5 capitalis justiciarius, being the first chief 

^l^^l^^n'i? '^^'^u'^'^'lo!^^^^ justice of England, with a salarv of 100 

whistle till his death in 1215. ^^^^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^ accompanied \he king 

[Dogdalc's Baronage, i. 449 ; Graham's Loch- ^nd queen of Scotland to London. In the 

maben, pp. 16 and 17.] JE. M. ^ Barons' war he fought for Henry, and was 

BRUCE, ROBERT db V (d. 1245), son ^^^^n nrisoner at Lewes in 1264, but was 

of William de Bruce, married Isabel, second ^^1*^*^?^.,^^^!.^*;^'? Ji^*^^^^^ 
daughter of David, earl of Huntingdon, 
younger brother of William the Lion, and thus 
lounoed the claim of his descendants to the 
crown. In 1215-16 he obtained 
John a confirmation of a grant 

and fair at Hartlepool. lie was a witness , . ^^^ , . , . , i • , /. i. 

at York in 1221 of Alexander H's charter I \r^^^ ^y 7^"^^ }}^^ P^}'^ ^^ succession of 
of jointure to his wife Joanna, sister of Margaret, tlie Maid ot ^or^;ay, was roco^r. 
Henry HI. During this reign his own great ^'^''^ ? ^"^ on the death ot Alexander III m 
estate and royal connection by marriage made J^^^ apowerful party of nobles inet at Tum- 
the lord of Annandale one of the chief barons ^'"^y ^^^^' belonging to his son Robert , earl 
of southern Scotland. Like his ancestors he «f Carrick, in right ot his wife, and nledged 
was liberal to the church, confirming and in- I themselves to support each other and ymdi- 
creasing their grants. He died in 1245, and ' f?*^ t^« claims of whoever should gam the 
was buried at the abbey of Saltrey in Hun- kingdom by right of blood, according to the 
tini?donshire. ancient customs of Scotland. 1 hey assumed 

f^ , ' , • «.« -r. 1 , , ^ as allies Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, 

[RymerflF(Bdera,i.252; Dugdale s Rironage, ^^^ Thomas de Clare, to whom authoritv 
,. 449 ; Monasti«)n, u 161. Several charters by ^as given to proceed with arms against anV 

J^i^r^n^nZTf th ' "'^^' ?{YrT" one who broke the conditions of the boncJ, 
Charters, and notes of them are printed, Calen- ^.,. c« ^ i io£» / 7-k ^ •»; ,« ^- x ^i, 

dars of Documents relating to Scotland, i. Nos. . -'^.^/Pt. 1;'^ (Docuvientyllu^traU^^^ 
1680-6.1 ^ M History of ocoUnna^ edited by llev. J. bte- 

venson, i. 22). The nobles who joined in this 
BRUCE, ROBERT db VI (1210-1295), ' league were Patrick, earl of Dunbar, his three 
sometimes called the Competitor, from his sons, and his son-in-law James the Steward 
claim to the crown against John Baliol [q. v.], of Scotland, and his brother John, Walter 
succeeded to the lordship of Annandale on Stewart earl of Menteith, Angus, son of 
bis father's death in 1245, and on that of his Donald lord of the Isles, his son Alexander, 
mother in I25I to ten knights' fees in £ng- and the two Bruces, the lord of Annandale, 

I 2 



turned fhe tide in favour of the king, when 
he resumed his office as sheriff of Uumber- 

^^ _^ land. On the accession of Edward I he was 

LhTLecTlVom Kinff ^^^ reappointed to the bench, and appears 
ant of a market ^^^^^ ^^ I^Olxq returned to Scotland. lie was 
' wfm A witnp^a present at the convention of Scone, 5 Feb. 
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andhi8 8on,theEarlofCarrick. They united j^i^rt de Bruce VI, is said to liave accom- 
the chief influence of the south and west of ^^ Edward, afterwards Edward I, in the 
Scotknd against the party of John de Babol, crusade of 1269. On his return he married 
lord of Galloway, and the Com>Tis. A period Mariory, countess of Carrick, and became by 
of civil war ensued, during which Robert de ^he courtesy of Scotland Earl of Carrick. 
Bruce, lord of Annandale, asserted his title ^^ romantic storv handed down by the 
to the crown. Lnable to secure his aim, Scottish historians, that Bruce was carried off 
Bruce took part m the negotiations at ^lis- |, ^^^ h^j^^ ^j^^^ hunting near her castle 
bury, which resulted m the treaty of Bng- ^f Tumberrv, is probably an invention to ex- 
ham in 1290, with the view of uniting Scot- ^use his mamage with a roval ward without 
land to England subject to guarantees for ^^e king's consent. In 127*8 he did homage 
Its independence by the marriap of Margaret ^^ Edward on behalf of Alexander mfor 
to Pnnce Edward. The death of Margaret i^jg English fiefs. In 1281 he borrowed 40/. 
reopened the question of the succession, and f^^ ^is old comrade Edward I, a debt which 
one of the regents, William Eraser, bishop of played a part in the fortunes of his son. He 
St. Andrews, made the appeal to Edward I ^^ ^t at Scone in 1284, when the 
as arbiter, which led to the famous com- ^^^^ ^f succession of the Maid of Norway 

Sitition at >orham m 1291--2, decided in ^^ recognised, but took part with his father 

vour of John de Baliol on 17 >ov. 1292. ^^^^ ^^le other nobles in the league of Turn- 

According to Sir F. Palgrave, Bruce had also y^ ^n 20 Sept. 1286, intended to defeat it. 

some years before appealed to Edward, but j^^^ i^^ f^^^ however, he joined in the 

the documents adduced to prove this are treatvofBrigham( 14 March 1290), rendered 

without date, and the ascription of at least abortive by Margaret's death. The agree- 

one of them to Bruce is conjectural The ^j^nt between Roreuce, count of Holland, 

course of litigation at ^o^ham, where Bruce, ^^d his father on 14 June 1292, to which the 

as well as Baliol, recognised Edwards title eari was a party, shows that Bruce anticipated 
as lord paramount to decide the cause J ^j^^rse decision. About this time he went 

and the grounds upon which the claim of | ^^ Norway with his eldest daughter Isabel, 

Bruce was rejected have been stated m the ^^sMy on account of her marriage to King 

life of Baliol L5;^\I_A protest ^^^Bnice feirik,thewido>ver of Margaret, the daughter 

ce on 
avoid 

, .. . ur I * Ti J - . parliament, to which 

ment tr)r mutual defence be^t ween Bruce and \ ^^ ^^g summoned. It mav have been with 
Florence, count of Holland, another of the I ^i^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ive that after the death of his 
comi)etitor8, entered into on 14 .Time 1292 ' ^.-^^^-^^ 1.290 Ue resigned the earldom of Car- 
{Dorinnents lUuMratiie of the History of ^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ afterwards king {A. P. Scot 
Scotland, edited by Kev. J. Stevenson i. 318), I i. 449 „ ^). On the death of his father he 
show that Bruce was not disposed to ac- | ^j^ ,,0^,^ ^^ Edward for his English fiefs 
quiesce in the adverse decision. His great | ^^ 4 June 1295. On 6 Obt. following he 
age prevented him from any active measures | ^^g ^..^^ ^^^ custodv of the castle of Car- 
to overturn it, and he resigned his rights Ugi^ during the kin^s pleasure, and three 
and claims m tayour of his son, the Earl of ^^^^ ^^^^ he took before the bishop of Dur- 
Carrick. He retired to his castle of Loch- j,^'^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^f t^^ exchequer an oath to 
mabj'n, wliere he died 011 Good I riday, 1294- ^^^^^ j^ faithfully and render it to no one but 
129o, at the age of eiglity-iive, and was m- - - — ^ _ -. - 



iz^M ai me age 01 eigmy-nve ana was m- ^^^^ ^' ^yiien Baliol attempted to assert 

terred at Guisbum in Cleveland, the family ; ^is independence, as was natiikl, his rivals 
burial-place where his stately tomb may still ^^.e Braces sided with Edward, and in 1296, 




^_ - , , ,^ , 1 /. i-, . , he was to be made king of Scotland. The 

He had three sons : Kobert, earl of Carrick, ^^swer, in Norman-French, of F^ward, as 

Barnard, and John. ^i^,^,^ 1^^ Wvntoun (B. viii. 1927) and For- 

[Dugdale's Baronage, i. 450 ; Rymer s Foedora, 1 dun, though it has been doubted, suits his 

i. 698 ; Documents illustrating the History of . character : 

Scotland, ed. Sir F. Palgravo ; Ord's History of 
Cleveland ; Foss's Judges of England, ii. 269.] 



BRUCE, ROBERT de VH, Earl of Car- 
BICK (1263^1304), son of the Comi)etitor, 



Ne avons rcn autres chos a fere 

Que a voas reamgs (i.e. reaulmes) ganere 



Hawo 1 nought ellys to do nowe 
But wyn a kynryk to gyve yhowe ? 
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Baliol, in revenge for liruce^s aid to Ed- nus de Aniiandnle, while his son, the future 
ward, seized Annandale, and gave it, with king, wus styled Karl of Carrick until his 
the castle of Lochmaben, to John Coniyn; coronation in VM6, On 4 June 1295 Kd- 
bnt his possession was brief, for Clifford, the ward I nnjonls by a writ under his privy seal 
English warden, retook it in the same year. tJiat llobt^rt, son and heir of Kobert de 
The elder Bruce retired from Scotland and . Bruce, senior, now deceased, Iiad done homage 
lived on his English estates till his deatli in | for lands held of the king, and tliis Kobert, 
1304, when he was buried at Ilolmecultram ! earl of Carrick, is by another writ nomi- 
in Cumberland. Besides his eldest son nating him keeper of the C4iHtle of Carlisle 
Robert the king, he left Edwanl, lord of , cidled Lord of Annandale on 6 Oct. 1:^5, 
Galloway [see Bruce, Edwakd], killed at I having resigned the earldom three years 
Dundalk in 1318 ; Thomas and Alexander, Ijefore. The deed of resignation, dated at 
taken in Galloway, and executed at Carlisle Berwick on Sunday after the feast of S(. 
by Edward's order in 1307; and Nigel, who 1-ieonard (6 Nov.) l:*i)2, was presented to 
suffered the same fate at Berwick in 1306. Baliol at the parliament of Stirling on 3 Aug. 
His daughters, Isabel, Marv, Christian, Ma- 1:^93. As it was necessary that sasinw of 
tildojttnd Margaret, all married Scotch nobles the lands should be taken by the kin^ be- 
or landed men in the life of their brother, fore he could receive the lioraage ol the 
wliose hands were strengthened by these new vassal, the sheriff of Ayr was directed 
alliances in his contest for the crown. A ' to take it and ascertain their extent, after 
sixth daughter Elizabeth, and a seventh which Bruce was to return and do homage, 
whose name is nnknriwn, are of doubtful i It is uncertain whether homage was ever 
authenticity. rendered, for the disputes between Baliol 

m • T. 1 •• .»/.o .-. if.p> ««.. «,« and Kd ward had commenced, and from the 

«.P*^!^""n°^*"'V-1f*'/',--**r'n?^ *''*}'«'='« l«>th H'e vounfr Bruce nnd his father 
Stevenson s Doinimeiits iliustnitive ot History of . it,,, j. '-i #-\ oi \ i.ww i 

Scotland. S.K, Index nndor RolnTt Bnico, E,trl ^''P^ ^t*""'?,"^ ' '''h, ^^^ '}T ^-"^^^/^l^"? 
of Carrick. but the referencc« after 1295 are to | Y^^^ the Karls of March and Angus, l^obert 
his son RolHirt, after^-ards king ; Acts Pari. Soet. <^'^ ^»'"s le veil (the elder) and Kobert de 
i. 424 <7, 441 fl. 447 A, 448//. There are many . l^^us * le jovene' (the vounger), earl of 
errors in the oHrly Scottish writers as totliel^riico ' Carrick, took the oaths of lummge and fealty 
genealogy, and the repetition of the same name : to Edward at ]:5enyick (Jiaf/man Roth, 176 a), 
led to frequent confujsion of different persons; bnl A series of writs in favour of theearUshows 




spited on z»> July 129o, and again 
i 11 Feb. and lo Oct. \ms. Bv the second 
BRUCE, ROBERT deVIIT (1274-1329), letter of respite it appears that* the earl was 
king ofScotland, son oflvobertde Bruce VII, I about to proceed to Scotland, and by the 
earl of Carrick, and Marjorv, daughter and third that he had rendered such jjood service 
heiress of Nigel, second earl of Carrick, by that the king granted him the delay needed 
Marjory, daughter of Walter the Steward of i to admit of easy ])ayment. His father had 
Scotland, bom on llJuly 1274, was descended meantime been made keeper of the castle of 
on the father's side from a Norman baron Carlisle, and Baliol had retaliated by seiz- 
who came with William the C(mqiieror to I ing Annandale. which he conferred on John 
England; and on his mother's from the Cel- Comyn, earl of Buelian. In the same year 
tic chiefs of Galloway, as the names of her i Baliol'srenunciationofallegiancetothe Kng- 




flrst husband, Adam deKilconquhar, in 1271, the abject lialiol surrendered at Kincardine 
his mother married Robt»rt de Bruce ( \'II), i or Brechin his crown and realm to K<lward. 
son of the Competitor Robert de Bruce (VI), In the following year the Karl of Carrick, 
who assumed, according to Scottish custom, I with other Scottish nobles, received a sum- 
the title of Earl of Carrick. On the decision inons to accompany ?^dward to Flanders as 
of the disputed succession in 1292 in favour I his direct vassals. The Scotch, like many 
of Baliol, and the death of his wife in the i English barons, declined to ob«»y a summons 
same year, the earl resigned that title to his in excess of feudal obligation, and Wallace, 
son, and three years later acquiring, through I during Edward's aKsence abroad, having 
the death of his father, the lordship of An- ! niised the standard ofrevolt, Bruce, although, 
nandaloi he was afterwards known as Domi- i according to Ilemingford, he had sworn alle- 
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glance to Edward at Carlisle on the host and 
the sword of Thomas k l^ecket, joined for a 
brief space the army of the popular leader. 
Urgent letters had been sent to him to aid 
the Earl of Warenne, Edward's commander, 
then advancing towards Scotland, with as 
many men as he could muster, and at least a 



king's coming fled from his face and burnt 
the castle of Ayr, which he held.' Edward's 
campaign was a sin^^le victory, not a con- 
quest. Pressing affairs, especially the con- 
test with his own subjects, whose desire 
for the confirmation of the charters he was 
reluctant to concede, recalled him to Eng- 



thoiisand foot from Kyle, Cunningham, Cum- I land, and he was obliged to trust the settle- 
nock, and Carrick. Instead of complying, in I ment of Scotland to the nobles, to whom 
June 1297, along with Wishart, bishop of he assigned earldoms and baronies, or, as the 
Glasgow, James the Steward of Scotland, chronicler expresses it, the hope of them. An- 
and Sir William Douglas, he laid waste the nandale and Ualloway and certain earldoms, 
country of the adherents of Edward. Wa^ a term which includes Carrick, he assigned 
renne, an inactive general, sent in advance to no one, that he might not irritate those 
Henry de Percy and Robert, de Clifford, who | earls who had only recently seceded and had 
succeeded on 9 July 1297 in making terms not finally cast in their lot with their country- 
with Bruce and his friends by the treaty men. As regards Bruce this conciliatory 
called the capitulation of Irvine. The Scot- policy, so characteristic of Edward until the 
tish barons were not to be called to serve time for conciliation was past, had ita effect, 
beyond the sea against their will, and were | and from 1298 to 1304 he was at least not 
to be pardoned for their recent violence, while actively engaged against the English king, 
they in turn came into the peace, or, in other i A truce was effected by the mediation of 
words, acknowledged their allegiance to Ed- Philip IV of France in 1298. Baliol being 
ward. The Bishop of Glasgow, the Steward, now the pensioned prisoner of Edward, tmd 
and Alexander de Lindesay became sureties Wallace an exile, a re^ncy was appointed, 
for Bruce until he should deliver his daughter which consisted of William of Lamberton, 
Marjory as hostage for his fidelity, which ' bishop of St. Andrews, John Comyn the 
mignt well be doubted. The treaty appears younger, and Robert Bruce earl of Carrick, 
to have been confirmed by Bruce at Berwick \ with whom for a time John de Soulis was 
early in August. Wallace was at this time conjoined. The only document which names 
in the forest of Selkirk, nlonp with Sir An- Bruce is a letter of 13 Nov. 1299, by which 
drew Murray of Bothwell, giithering together the regents propose to Edward a suspension 
the Scott ish commons, who, with less division of hostilities on both sides. Comyn was the 
of interest than the nobles, were determined , active regent representing the interest of 
to deliver their country from the English. ' Baliol and his own, as heir through his 
On 11 Sept. he defeated Earl Warenne and , mother Ada, Baliol's sister. In 1300 the 
Cressingham the treasurer at Stirling Bridge. ' trucewas renewed till Whitsunday 1301, and 
Dundee and other castles surrendered in con- , though Edward made an abortive attempt 
sequence of this victory, and the P^nglish ' to resume the war on 26 Jan. 1302, the truce 
evacuated Berwick. Wallace and Sir Andrew was again, at the instance of the French king, 
Murray, son of the elder Sir Andrew, assum- prolonged till November. It was- during this 
ing the title of leaders of the Scottish armv period of intermittent war and truce, for in 
in the name of John (i.e. Baliol), by God's l300PMward took Caerlaverock, and in 1301 
grace illustrious king of Scotland, with con- wintered at Linlithgow, that Pope Boni- 
sent of the community carried the war into face VIII intervened in the dispute as to the 
Northumberland and Cumberland. At this succession to the Scottish crown, and claimed 
time Baliol, and not Bruce, was the name ! a right to decide it as lord paramount. On 
under which tlie standard of Scottish in- , 27 June 1300 he despatched a bull to Ed- 
dt?j)endence was borne, but its Ix^arer was ward demanding the withdrawal of his troops 
AV allace, and its defenders the Scottish com- and the release of the Scotch ecclesiastics in 
mons. In 1298, Edwanl returning from | his custody, which was presented bv Arch- 
Flanders conducted in i)erson the Scottish i bishop Winchelsey to Edward at New Abbev 
war with larger forces and better general- I in Galloway in October. Edward immedi- 
ship, and his defeat of Wallace at Falkirk ' ately summoned a parliament at Lincoln on 
<m 22 July wrested from the Scotch the | 20 Jan. 1301, when the memorable answer 
fruits of the victory of Stirling Bridge. At denying the pope's claim to interfere in the 
this time Bruce again sided with his country- temporal affairs of England, and asserting 
men. Annandale was wasted and Loch- the feudal dependence of Scotland, was 
maben Castle taken by Clifford, and Bruce drawn up and confirmed by the seals of 
himself, to use the wortls of the cont em- i seven earls and ninety-seven barons for them- 
porary Ilemingford, * when he heard of the | selves and the whole community. Langtoft 
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a contom^rary, states that Bruce was pre- j were advancing to the parts near Stirling to 

sent at this parliament. pursue Iiis enemies ; on the t^h. to the earl 

A**uT> j*i S.X, -o i—u himself, a letter sent by John de Bottetourt 

t^^T^ ^ • [q- v.], ^ho was to receive supplies for lus 

^' service ; and on 15 April there is an urgent 

But His name is not in the list of those sum> letter requesting him to spare no pains to 

moned, or of those who agreed to the reply cause the siege engines he was preparing 

to the pope. It is improbable that he was with stones and timber to be forwarded, and 

there or actively engaged in the controversy i on no account to delay because of the want 

which was carried on by a memorial pre- ; of lead. 

sented to the pope on benalf of Edward in But while Bruce was thus openly sup- 
favour of the Mglish supremacy, and replies ' porting Edward, a secret alliance into which 
by the Scotch in the * Processus Baldredi he entered with Lamberton, bishop of St. 
contra figmenta Regis Angliae,' drawn by Andrews, the friend of Wallace, proves he 
Baldred de Bisset, rector of Kinghom, one had other designs, and though its terms are 
of the Scottish commissioners at llome. It general, it was the first overt act which com- 
was the policy of Bruce at this time to remain mitted Bruce to the cause called patriotic 
in the background, but events were hasten- in Scotland and treason in England. On 
ing which brought him forward as the first 11 June, more than a month heSyre the fall 
actor on the stage. Scottish history at this of Stirling, the earl and the bishop met 
juncture was involved with the relations of at Cambuskenneth and subscribed a bond 
the English king to the court of France and which bound them to support each other 
the see of Home. Edward made up his against all adversaries at all times and in 

Suarrel with Philip the Fair, whose sister ! all affairs, and to imdertake nothing of difti- 
[argaret he married in 1299, and with whom culty without communication. When Lam- 
an alliance was completed on 20 May 1303. berton was taken prisoner in 130() he admitted 
Gascony was restored to France, and Scot- ' the genuineness of the document, and his 
land, up to this time supported by the connection with Bruce was one charge pre- 
French king, was abandoned. The pope also, ! ferred against him by Edward before the 
anxious to stir up Edward against Philip, > pope. Lamberton is an important link in 
with whom he had a nearer and more dan- ' the history of the war of independence, 
gerous controversy as to the rights of church . bringing into contact its first period under 
and state, though unsuccessful in his object, Wallace with its second under Bruce, and 
temporised to gain it, and withdrew his | proving the continuity of the resistance to 



protection from the Scot<;hl Edward, who 
tiad reconciled his own subjects by tardy 
concessions, to procure the necessary sup- 
plies of men and money for the invasion of 
Scotland, commenced the war in earnest in 
1303. In September of the previous year 
he ordered Sir John de Scjjrave to make a 
foray by Stirling and Kirkintilloch, but it 
was delayed till the following spring, and 
on 24 Feb. Segrave was defeated by Comyn, 



Edward though the leaders were difterent. 
In 1305 Wallace was betrayed and carried 
prisoner to London, where he was executed 
as a traitor, though he denied with truth 
that he had ever taken any oath to Edward, 
lie was the only victim at this time. To- 
wards the nobles and the country generally 
a contrary course was pursued. The one 
thing unpardonable was stubborn resistance, 
and the king evidently thought that clemency 



the regent, at Iloslin. Edward himself then and organised government would reconcile 
took the command, and in a brilliant cam- ! Scotland to his rule. With this view, in a 



paign traversed the whole country from the 
boi3er to Elgin, perhaps to Caithness, re- 
ducing every place of strength and wintering 



parliament held at London in Lent 1305, 
Edward ordered that the communitv of Scot- 
land should meet at Perth on the day after 



at Dunfermline. On 24 Jan. of the follow- ^ the Ascension to elect representatives to 
ing year (1304) the capitulation of Stirling, come to London to a parliament to be held 
the only castle which held out, completed three weeks after the feast of St. Jolm the 
his conquest. The evidence is slight, but : Baptist (24 Jimc) to treat of the secure 
sufficient to show that in tliis campaign Bruce custody of Scotland. Ilis advisers in this 

" " ~" " were the Bishop of Glasgow, the Earl of 



still supported Edward. On 3 March Edward 
writes to Bruce : * If you complete that 



Carrick (Bruce^, Sir John Se^rrave, his lieu- 



which you have begun, we shall hold the tenant in Lothian, and Sir .lonn de Landale, 
war ended by your deed and all the land of the chamberlain of Scotland. Representa- 
Scotland gaineia,' and on the 5th of the same tives were accordingly chosen, and the Eng- 
month to his son, referring to the Earl of lishparliament to which they were summoned 
Carrick and the other good people who i finally met on 16 Sept. Bruce was not one of 
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the representatives, but other Scotch nobles to hot words and a chance medley, but 
were specially summoned, and he is assumed Bruce s subsequent conduct proves a design 
to have been of their number. An ordinance, ! which can scarcely have been devised on the 
on the model of similar ordinances for Wales spot, though its execution may have been 
and Ireland, was drawn up for the govern- hastened by the death of Comyn, his pos- 
mentofSc()tland,bywhich John de Bret agne, sible rival for the crown. Bruce had now 
the king's nephew, was named his lieutenant abandoned his former indecision, and acted 
in Scotland ; Sir AVilliam de Beacote, chan- with a promptness which proved he knew 
cellor ; and Sir Jolm de l^ndale, chamber- his opponent and the hazards on which he 
lain. Two just ices were appointed for Lothian, staked his life. He had seen the head of 
Galloway, tlie district betwt»en the Forth Wallace on London Bridge, and at West- 
and the mountains, and the district bevond minster the stone of destiny, on which the 
the mountains respectively. Sheriffs — either Scottish kings had been crowned at Scone. 
Scotclimen or I'.nglishmen — removable at . Which was to be his fate P It was in his 
the discretion of the lieutenant and chamber- favour that he numbered only about half the 
lain, were named for the counties. Coroners vears of the greatest of the Plantagenets, 
were to be lUso appointed, unless those who but against him that the Scottish nobles 
held the office were deemed sufficient. The were still divided into factions, though the 
custody of the castles was committed to cer- popular feeling created by Wallace was 
tain persons, and as regards the castle of gaming ground, while the church, in the 
Kildrummy inAbertleensliire,hewastoplace ' ])er8ons of its two chiefs — the Bishops of St. 
it in charge of a person for whom he shoiUd ■ Andrews and Glasgow — was on his side, 
answer. This shows, it has been said, how What determined the issue was that in Scot- 
much Hruce was favonn»d ; ))ut it is perhaps ! land a great noble now placed himself at the 
rather a proof of the attitude of half conli- i head of the people, wiiile in England the 
deuce, half distrust in Edward's dealings sceptre and the sword, to which Edward 
with him during tlu» earlier period of his clung with the tenacity of a dying man^ 
career, and for wliich the warrant was soon ' were about to pass into the hands of a son 
to appear. The provision of the ordinance i incapable of wielding them. After the death 
as regards the laws was to prohibit the use of Comyn, Bruce, collecting his adherents 
of tile customs of the Scots and of the Britons chiefly in the south-west of Scotland, passed 
(Brets), {\w. Celts of the highlands and (xal- i from lx>chmaben to Glasgow and thence to 
loway. It is not known how long Bruce Scone, where, on 27 March 1306, he was 
remained in London. On 10 Feb. l;KM» he crowned bv the Bishop of St. Andrews, the 
suddenly aj>]»ean'd in Dumfries, jind in the Bishops ot Glasgow and Moray being also 
church of the Friars Minor slew John Comyn, present, and the Earls of Lennox, At hole, 
the late regent, and his uncle Ko})ert. The and Errol. Two days later Isabella, countess 
English eont emporarv writers and the Scotch, , of Buehan, sister of Duncan, earl of Fife, 
the earliest of whom (Bnrhour) wrote at least I claimed the right of her family, the MacdiUfs, 
half a century later, assign a dillerent train Celtic chiefs of Fife, to place the king upon 
of incidents as leading to this act of violence, the throne, and the ceremony was repeated 
They Hgree that its ])ro.\imate cause was the , with a circumstance likely to conciliate the 
refusal of (^^myn to join Bruce in opposing . Celtic highlanders. Though crowned Bruce 
Edward, l>ut the former ascribe the tn*acherv I hnd still to win his kingdom, and his first 
to Bruce, who, concealing his designs, had ; efforts were failures. On 19 June he was 
lured Comyn to a i)la('e where he could fejir | defeated at Methven near Perth by the Earl 
no danger, whih' the latter relate that Comyn of Pembroke, and forced to seek safety in 
had revealed to lOdward the scheme of Bruce the mountains, first of Athole and then of 



to which he had been privy — having formed 
a similar bond with him to that of Lam- 
])(,rt()n — and so jialliate the act of Bruce by 
the i)lea of self-defence. Kecords fail us, 
and l)oth classes of historians wrote with a 



Breadalbane, where on 11 Aug., at Dalrv in 
Strathfillan, Lord Ix)me, the husband of 
an aunt of Comyn, surprised and dispersed 
his followers, notwithstanding his ]>ersonal 
])rowess. His wife and other ladies of his 



bias which has d»'scended to most modem ' family were sent to Kildnmmiy for safety. 



writers, according to the side of the border 
to which they belong. The hereditary enmity 



and her saying, whether liistorical or not, 
proved true, that he had bei'n a summer 



of the famili«'S of Bruce and Comyn, and the but would not be a winter king. It is 



place of the deed, su])]M>rt the English view 
which, in the absence of further evidence, 



a curious circumstance that this lady, the 
sister of De Burgli, earl of Ulster, whom he 



must be accepted as more probable. Ilailes married after the death of his first wife, 
suggests that the death of Comyn was due Isabella, daughter of Donald, earl of Mar, 
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appears to have been a lukewarm supporter 
01 ner husband. After wandering as a fugi- 
tive in the west highlands, Bruce took refuge 
in Rachiine, an island on the Antrim coast. 
Meanwhile Edward, despite his years, haying 
heard at Winchester of the death of Comyn 
and rising of Bruce, came north with all the 
speed his health allowed, and displayed an 
energy which showed he knew he liad to 
cope not with a single foe hut a nation. In 
April, at Westminster, he knighted his son 
Eaward and three hundred others to serve 
in the wars, and swore by God and the Swun 
that he would take vengeance on Bruce, and , 
devote the remainder of his life to the j 
crusades. The prince added that he would ; 
not sleep two nights in one place till he \ 
reached Scotland. Before he started, and in 
the course of liis journey, E<lward made grants 
of the Scotch estates of Bruce and his adhe- 
rents. Annandale was given to the Earl of | 
Hereford. A parliament was summoned to | 
meet at Carlisle on 12 March, when a bull i 
was published excommunicating Bruce, along i 
with another releasing PM ward from his obli- j 
gations to obser^'e the charters. The attempt j 
to crush the liberty of Scotland went hand i 
in hand with an endeavour to violate the j 
nascent constitution of England. Edward's 
constant aim was to reduce the whole island 
to a centralised empire under a single head, 
untrammelled by the bonds of a constitutional 
monarchy. His oaths and vows were un- 
availing, and he died at Burgh-on-th^^-Sa^ds 
on 7 July 1307, without touching the soil of 
Scotland. PJefore his death he showed what 
his vengeance would have been. Elizabeth 
the wife, Marjory the daughter, and Chris- 
tina the sister of Bruce were suri)rised in the 
sanctuary of St. Dutliac at Tain and sent 
prisoners to England, where they remained ; 
till after Bannockbum. The Countess of 
Buchan and Mary, another of his sisters, 
were confined in cages, the one at Berwick, 
the other at Roxburgh. The Bishops of St. 
Andrews and Glasgow and the Abbot of Scone . 
were sent to England and suspended from 
their benefices ; but the pope declined to ; 
bestow them on Edward's nominees. Nigel, 
Bnice's youngest brother, was beheaded at 
Berwick; Christopher Seton, his brother-in- 
law, at Dumfries ; Alexander Seton at New- 
castle. The Earl of Atliole was sent to 
London and, being a cousin of the king, 
hanged on a gallows thirty feet higher than 
the pole on which the head of Wallace 
still stood and that of Sir Simon Eraser, ! 
executed at this time. The other brothers of 
Bruce, Thomas and Alexander dean of Glas- 
goWf having been taken in Galloway, were 
sent to Edward at Carlisle and there executed, | 



their heads being exposed on the gates and 
the tower. A little before this, John, a brother 
of William Wallace, was captured and sent 
to London, where he met his brother's fate. 
There were many victims of minor note. 
But, says the chronicler of Lanercost, the 
number of those who wished Bruce to be 
confirmed in the kingdom increased daily, 
notwithstanding this severity. He migut 
have said because of it, for now every class, 
nobles and gentry, clergy and commons, 
with only one or two exceptions, as the Earl 
of Stratheam and Kandolph, Bruce's nephew^ 
saw what Edward meant. Life and limb, 
land and liberty, were all in peril, and com- 
mon danger taught the necessity, not felt 
in the time of Wallace, of making common 
cause. 

Edward's hatred of Scotland passed be- 
yond the grave. On his tomb, by his order, 
was inscribed * Edward us Primus, Scotonim 
Malleus : Pactum serva.' One of his last re- 
quests was that his bones should be carried 
with the army whenever the Scotch rebelled, 
and only reinterred after they were subdued. 
This dying wish was disregarded by his weak 
heir, who wasted in the pomp of his funeral, 
followed by the dissipations of a youthful 
court, the critical moment of the war, 
fancying that, with Bruce an exile and his 
chief supporters in prison or on the gallows, 
it was over before it had really begun. Bruce 
meanwhile, like Alfred, was learning in ad- 
versity. The 8])ider, according to the well- 
known story, taught him ])er8i»venince. After 
spending the winter in Kachrine he ventured 
in early sprinj^ to Arran in Scotland, and 
thence to Uamck, his own country, where he 
liad many bnive adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, which should be read in the verses 
of Barbour or the tales of Scott. Scarcely 
certain history, they repr(»sent the pojmlar 
conce])tion of his character in the next and 
succeeding generations. On 10 May he de- 
feated the Eurl of Pembroke at Loudon Hill, 
but failed to take Avr. Edward, in the end 
of August, roused himself; but a march to 
and back from Cumnock without an action 
was the whole inglorirnis campaign. His 
favour for Piers Gaveston and consequent 
quarrels with the chief barons of P^ngland, 
as well as his approaching marriage to Isa- 
bella, daughter of Phili]) the Fair, led him 
to quit Scotland. In his absence Bruce and 
his brother Edward reduced Galloway, and 
Bruce, leaving his brother in the south, 
transferred his own ojxTHtions to Abt'rdeen- 
shire. It was rumoured that Edward would 
have made ])eace on condition of getting aid 
against his own barons. The feeble conduct 
of the war on the English side, and frequent 
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fhiiiip's iif iroiiiTHU. iiiiiii-att' di?:rac!fd bv his success, he made a raid into the 

<•« Mills. -Is, whirh in juiri iiihmvuiT for ilie nonh of Kncrland. On his return he re- 

iiniiiti-rrii]iti'il Muvrs> That now nuendt'd du(vd Hutel in Galloway, Dumfries, and 

J{rii(T'.<* linns. DiiUwinton. and threatened Berwick, where 

In ilir.Muhif l-JiCand airain in May 1;^»>, Edwurd himself was. In March 1313 

(inli>«> thf i'hriinlrUT> h:i\i' madf iwo t\]H- lKiiu:las sur[>rised Roxburgh, and llandolpli 

i!itniii> 111" Hill*, 111" iiM-rran Huilimi. miA on Kilinburirh : in Mav Bruce made another 

'J'J Miiv ili-f.-jitfd iT> r:»rl. ."iio of hi* cliii-f Eii^'lis^h mid, failed to take Carlisle, but sub- 

S-nTrh i»j»jiiint'nT>. n\ lnAtTur>- — .-i Sv^lditr's dufd the Isle of Man. Kdwnrd Bruce had 

nji'dii-iiii* I'lir ihi- illni» lii> hartis1ii]is li:ui :«Ikmit tlit* siimi.' time taken Uutherglen and 

Lriiiit'lit iin. 1m1t\ \iars iitUT. wli-n IvirKiur Ihiinitv. iiiid laid siepe to Stirling, whose 

writ!.', imn si ill i.ilknl oi' ihf * li:irr\ iv.^: nf c-'Vtrn«ir. Mowbray, apved to surrender if 

](nrhiiu.' In tlu- >ain<' vi ar I'dward Bnuv n-'i rtlifVt»d In'fore '24 June 1314. All the 

liuaiii ntiiijiiiTfil ihr tiahvi'^:an>. ar.ii Sir casTlrs wt-rt* disniuntled or destroyed; for 

Jmiih'" !»iiui:las t-vik llan»1.0]»h. :V.o kiiii:"* rx]»t'r:tmv had shown they were the points 

iii-]tlii'\\ . pn^oiuT. w h » arin\ arvis ai«ritd ivT wliicli Tlit* Kiiiilish invaders were able longest 

ihi*. aii.i^tti'*v to ilii- r.a:;.»iial oausr hv »:\»«'d ^<^ hold. Bv the close of 1313 Berwick, the 

Mi'xirf. r»Purfiii\T tunird I • Ar*:) 11. whin kty to tlie tn^rdors, and Stirling, the key to 

till' liTil ol" Lornt'. ]ii> j»ri!u'i]i:il o]']KMitn: in the l.ijlilands, ahme remained in English 

ihr wi".!, nit! \\ir vnsii t;Mi a>i :hi Vlari ol' haiuls. Tlie disputes between Edward and 

Bui-iian. hi!« troojK.li,'.iic driraTi'ii aT tlif pas> liis K'lnms were now in some degree allayed 

ill" l»rii!ul.r. and l»n:i>i;ilVna:re I a kin. I'V the institution of the lords orduiners 

in Maivij l."i<n» a irihT \\\\\i V'.n:.l:ind was an^l ihe execution of his favourite Gavestou, 

niaile tliron::h ih,- nnil;a;i.'n ol' P]iil:]» o\ anl it was felt if Scotland was not to be 

l'i\.iii-f and ilie ]>o|*,-. and l^'iniU :T.»n. l»;slu»]> l-^st a *:re:it rtliirt must be made. Accord- 

ol" M . .Vndr.'u >. w a^ i-» li a^.d 1«\ I'.ilu ard and iiiiilv. on 1 1 ,lnne. the whole available forces 

iilliiwrd i.i r.imn home, at'-rr rtvt'ivin*: h»»- of Knijland. with a contingent fnim Ireland, 

inMi:r- and j«lfdi;ix. >\li.i«h va>e liojH' that he nuniliring in all about 100,000 men, of 

wouiil ai'i in I'dward's inTere>t. I'urihor wh-'in .VUKH) were archers and 40,000 

111 L-'tiations were rarrii'v! on for the wl-..^li" oavalrv. wen- mustered at IkTwick, the Earls 

111" ilii- I..ll.i\\ mu \i;i:-; In:: :::.;:. '.;il ^i;:]r>; < oi' l.::riea>Tir. Wart-niie, Arundel, and W'ar- 

iiinl lui ai-lh-^ ol i!ii ::iu-.' vt Ti-h r-, .i i: o- ::;..n w .i s al 'ni- of tlie creat feudatories dtH.*lining 

ih.it iln- w.t:- \\:i^ .'iiix ::i:i ::-.;p-., vl. :■» ;;::en.i in person, but sending the bare 

« hi -J I r,-!,. l:;ii», ;i: ;, i^. !,.;■.,! i-..".!;v':l •.:». i-o:!: ir.irrn: to which their feudal obligations 

hiiiii!.'.'. iluilf i-:^\ >..li:nn'.\ v» Wi;!;>i .; l>:;iiv Ivund them. They at once marched to the 

11^ rii;liihil K:n:: ot" S,o! ;.ii:.l. [• \\;,> :, s-^'n vxV.vi of Stirlini:. and punctual to the day 

«ii" ilii- ].rot.ri-^> 1:.' l-ul nuj.ir i!;.i: ;.ll :li.« rr;.i-h.-d Falkirk on 1*1* . I uiie. A pn.'liminarv 

!ii-li.i]i^ jonnd in :lr.- *!ii!.i'aTon. ski v!:v.>h on Sunday with the advanced guard, 

hi till- aiitiinwi ■•! t!r^ \e.i:- lM\\;ivd. ^^ i:li ^\ liii'li aTlemnied to thn»w it!i»*lf into the 

a laii:!' I'tiivo. nia.lr an rxpt J.iv.on ::::■' Sv--:- t «w!i. was di>Tin^nished by the |H*rsonal 

laiiil a«» t'.ira-* 1 .iiiiiliu-'w : I'lii l»v;ur i ^;ili^ d e-'iv.l'a: ol' Bruoo. wlio. raising himself in his 

liuii, and In- viMivii.xl xM'h.'u: any n'.a'er:al >::r:".;p'' iV-nn the |»i»ny he rode, fellinl Henry 

Min-i--. I h.'Ui:h a !"a!i'.".M.- lo'dow rd ilif :M\a;:i> I'.i- Bolmn \\i:]ia >in:rle blow of his battleaxe. 

nf ill- ir.io|i«». A sr\-or. i ]':"oii«-:r*le\]-. vliv.oti W ]i» !\ Manied lor exj^osing himself to danger, 

ill 1.111 dul M.'i lake I'hu'o. Tiio n.\; thriv li*- Tunirvi ihe subjeet by lamenting that the 

>iiir- NMT'- M^iial>i'«i 1»\ list- vij.'.ii-: ion i»r the a\e was hrokrii. 

ra««il.- -nil h.-M \>\ ;l:e r!ii.Usli in Si-o; land. It was ihe lirst strokeof the battle, with a 

Liiilii h-.«\\ had l».-.-!i '»ii:-]iv:<.\i l'\ tho s'vaTa- o.irri'T etreo! on its issue as well as in histnr\- 

g.ni ol" a ]i.Mviui »a:l.vl limney.in :h«'endot" and drama. l»nuv*< tri.>ojts were one-third of 

lolO: l>\niihari.'!» \\.i< ^iirvi-nd* v^ d bv St the I'.niilisli, hnt his giMieralship reduced the 

.li»liii .M«iitiiih in Oei'h- r 1.11 1 ; riVTii w;is ine»|Ualilv. He had ehoseii and knew his 

takrii by liiMio- hiniMlf on > .Ian. \'M-. It gr.Min-l — the New Park, lK?t ween the village 

iiiarkid hi^ |>">.iioii ihai In- e'n.'.iidril .»n t»t' St. Ninian and the BauntK'k Bum, a petty 

L'lM»iM.at hn.rne^- with llak-'n \" a ^ou- Mreani, yet sulHeient to produce marshes 

liniiaii.in i«t" tln' iri'at\ ot" I'Jiiii l?;w»'en da nz^erou-' for hoi'ses. while the rising gn'iund 

Ali'\;Mi.hr 111 anvl NLunnv 1\, li\ whuh on his riudit L'^ave points of olwservation of 

tlio Norwi'-ian kin:: ei-dt-d to Seotiaiivl the the advance of the English. He divided his 

l>le of Man. ilu* Sihluy -, and all tlie i»iher tn^ops into four divisions, of which his brother 

i^lauiU 'iin iho wi'si and mmitIi oi' the irriai Edward eoniinanded the right, Bandolph the 

Haf,' i-M-ept the i>li'^ of Orkney and Shet- cent ri'. l.Kuiglas the left ; lirucehimsell* with 

land {Arts Purl. iSt-^.t. \. 4^1 \. Encouniged the reserve plantinl his standard at the Bore 
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Stone (still remaining on this spot ), and a 
good point to survey the field. Tlie camp 
followers were stationed on the Gillies' Hill, 
ready at the critical moment to appear as a 
reinrorcement. The plain on the right, over 
which the cavalry, to avoid the marshy 
ground, had to pass, was prepared with con- 
cealed pits and spikes. But what made the 
battle famous in the annals of the military 
art as in those of Scotland was that the 
Scottish troops, taught by Wallace's tactics, 
fought on foot — not in single line, but in 
battalions, apparently of round form, with 
their weapons pointed outwards to receive 
on any side the charge of the enemy. A 
momentary success of the English archers 
commenced the battle. It was reversed by 
a well-directed charge on their flank of a 
small body of light horse under the marshal 
Sir Robert Keith. The Scottish bowmen 
followed up this advantage, and the engage- 
ment then became general between the Eng- 
lish hea"\*y-armed horsemen, crowded into 
too narrow a space, and the whole Scottish 
force, Bruce with the reser\'e uniting with 
the three divisions and receiving the attack 
with their spears, which the chronicler de- 
ficribes as a single dense wood. The rear of 
the English either was unable to come up 
or was entangled in the broken ranks of the 
van or first line, and at a critical moment 
the camp followers, who had been hidden 
behind tne Gillies' Hill, crossed its crest as 
if a new army. A panic ensued. Edward 
and his immediate followers sought safety 
in flight, and tlie rout became general — one 
knight. Sir Giles d'Argentine, alone had 
courage to continue the onset, and fell 
bravely. The number of the English suffo- 
cated or drowned in the Bannock or the 
Forth was calculated at 30,000. Edward, 
pursued by Douglas, with difficulty reached 
Ihinbar, and thence by sea Bamborough. 

No battle of the miadle ages has been more 
minutely recorded, but space forbids further 
detail. A Carmelite friar. Barton, brought 
to celebrate the victory, was made by his 
captors to recount the defeat of the English. 
The Chronicle of Lanercost gives the narra- 
tive of an eye-witness. Barbour, who fifty 
years after enlarged the description, had 
Imown some who fought, and subsequent in- 
quiries confirm the accuracy of his plain but 
yiyid verse. It was a day never forgotten 
by those who took part in it, and to be re- 
membered by distant posterity. It decided 
the indepenaence of Scotland, and, like Mor- 
garten and Courtrav, it was the beginning 
of the end of feudal warfare. The Knights 
in armour, whose personal prowess often 
guned the field, gave place to the common 



soldiers, disciplined, marshidled, and led by 
skilful generals, as the arbiters of the destiny 
of nations. In the career of Bruce it was 
the turning point. The eftects of the victory 
were permanent, and it was never reversed. 
Many English kings invaded Scotland, but 
none after Edward I conquered it. 

The most important result as regards Bruce 
was the settlement of the succession at the 
parliament of Ayr on 26 April 1315. By a 
unanimous resolution the crown was settled 
on Kobert and the heirs male of his body, 
whom failing, his brother Edward and the 
heirs male of his body, whom failing, on 
Robert's daughter Marjory and her heirs, 
upon condition that she married with his 
consent, or, after his death, with the consent 
of the estates. Provision was made for a 
regency in case of a minority by the king's 
nephew, Randoli)h, earl of Moray. In the 
event of a failure in the whole line of the 
Bruces, Randolph was to act as a guardian 
of the kingdom until the estates determined 
the right of succession. The bishops and 
prelates were declared to have jurisdiction 
to enforce the Act of Settlement. Soon after 
it passed Marjorj- married Walter the he- 
reditary Steward of Scotland. Their son, 
Robert II, was the first king of the race 
of Stewart, succeeding after the long reign 
of his uncle, David II, son of Bruce by 
his second marriage, who was not yet bom. 
This settlement showed the prudence of 
Bruce, and the anxiety of the Scottish na- 
tion to avoid at all hazards another dis- 
puted succession, or the appeal to external 
authoritv in case it should occur. Edward 
Bruce, described in the act as * vir strenuus et 
in actis bellicis pro defensione juris et liber- 
tatis regni Scotue quamplurimum expertus,' 
had stood by his brother in the stniggle for 
independence, and deserved the preference 
which ancient, though not unbroken custom, 
gave to the nearest male over a nearer female 
heir. But his active and ambitious S])irit was 
not satisfied with the hope of succet^ding to 
the Scottish crown. The defeat of PMward at 
Bannockbuni, and his incai>acity as a leader, 
encouraged the Irish Celts to attempt to 
throw off the P^nglish yoke. *All the kings 
of lesser Scotland (Scotia Minor) have drawn 
their blood from greater S<'otland (Scotia 
Major, i.e. Ireland ), and retain in some degree 
our language and customs, wrote Donald 
O'Neil, a Celtic chief of Ulster, to the pope, 
and it was natural that they should summon 
to their aid the victor of Bannockbum. 
Robert declined the ott'er of the Irish crown 
for himsc4f, but in May 1315 Edward Bruce 
landed at Carrickfergus with 6,000 men. The 
brilliant campaign of this year, which for a 
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moment made it seem possible that the line j 
of Bruce might supplant that of Plantagenet, ' 
ending disastrously in the death of Edward 
Bruce at Dundalk, belongs chiefly to his life, 
and not to that of Robert. But in the spring 
of 1317 Robert Bruce, who had in the previous 
year subdued the Hebrides, and taken his old 
enemy John of Lome, went to his brother's 
assistance. His engagement when surprised 
by the J^^nglish at Slane in Louth is said | 
by Barbour to have been the greatest of the 
nineteen victories of the Irish war. The 
odds were eight to one, and Edward, who 
marched in the van, had hurried on out 
of sight of his brothers troops, so that 
the honour was undivided, and Robert re- | 
proached Edward for neglect of good gene- ■■ 
ralship. The Scotch army after this met ' 
with little resistance in its progress to the 
south of Ireland. Limerick was taken, but 
Dublin saved by it^ inhabitants committing 
it to the flames. An incident too sliglit to 
have been invented marks the humanity of 
Bruce in the midst of tlie horrors of war. 
Hearing a woman cry in the pangs of child- 
birth, he halted his troops and made provi- 
sion for her delivery. 

For certis, I trow there is na man 
That he ne will rew a woman than, 

is Barbour's expression of the speech or 
thought of tlie gentle heart of the brave 
warrior. The arrival of Roger Mortimer as 
deputy infused new vigour into the English, 
and t he Bruces, their success too rapid to be 

iiermanent, were forced to retreat to Ulster. 
Wore tlie disaster of Dundalk Robert re- ; 
turned to Scotland, where the English had 
taken advantage of his absence to resume 
the war. The eastern and midland inarches I 
had been gallantly defended by Sir James ; 
Douglas against the Earl of Arundel and 
Lord Neville, and Sir John Soul is had pro- 
tected Galloway from an inroad of Ilartcla, 
warden of the English march. Berwick still 
remained in the hands of Edward II, a source 
of danger, as well as a standing memorial of 
the former subjection of Scotland. To its 
reduction Bruce on his return at (nice ad- 
dressed liinis(?lf. 

In the autumn of 1317, while he was en- 
gaged in i)re])arations for tlit) siege, two car- 
dinals, Jocelin and Luke, arrived in Eng- 
land with bulls from Pope John XXII * to his 
beloved son the nobleman Robert de l^riice, 
at present governing the kingdom of Scot- 
land,' commanding liim to consent to a truce 
of two years with England. They had secret 
instructions to excommunicate him if he 
disobeved. The cardinals did not venture 
across the border, and their messengers were 



received by Bruce with a pleasant counte- 
nance, showing due reverence to the pope 
and the church, but declining to receive the 
bulls because not addressed to him as king. 
They urged in vain the desire of the pope not 
to prejuaice the dispute between England and 
Scotland, for Bruce had the answer ready : 
* Since my father the pope and my mother 
the church are unwilling to prejudice either 
party by giving me the title of king, they 
ought not to prejudice me during the contro- 
versy by refusing that title, as I both hold 
the kingdom, receive the title from all its 
people, and am addressed under it by other 
princes.' Another attempt to proclaim the 
bull by Adam Newton, guardian of the Friars 
Minor in Berwick, had no better result. 
Newton saw Bruce at ^Vld-Camus (Old Cam- 
bus), where he was at work day and night 
in the construction of siege en^nes, and, 
having got a safe-conduct for himself and 
his papers, returned, in hopes of being al- 
lowed to deliver them. But Bruce was 
firm, and would not receive the bulls unless 
addressed to him as king^ and, as he now 
added, until he had possession of Berwick. 
Newton had the daring to proclaim the truce, 
but on his way home he was robbed of his 
papers and clothes. 'It is rumoured,' he 
adds to his report, *that the Lord Robert and 
his accomplices, who instigated the outrage^ 
now have the papers.' Care had been taken 
that another mission of John XXII sent 
to proclaim his accession to the papal see 
should not enter Scotland, so that the prelates 
and clergy of the Scottish province remained 
now, as in the former period of the war, free 
from a divided allegiance, and the church of 
Scotland was virtually independent. 

In March 1318 the town of Berwick, which 
had stood the siege during the winter, was 
taken by a sur]»rise contrived by Spalding, 
one of the citizens, and a few days after the 
castle capitulated. Entrusting it to the 
custody of Walter the Steward, Bruce in- 
vaded and wasted the north of England. 
The death of his only remaining brother 
and his daughter rendered a new settlement 
of the crown expedient, and a parliament 
met at Scone in December. By one of its 
statutes Ro}>ert, son of the Steward, and 
Maijory, the king's daughter, were recog- 
nised as next of kin ; failing next issue of the 
! king should he succeed while a minor, Ran- 
dolph, and failing him James, lord Douglas, 
I was to be regent. Substantially this was a 
re-enactment of the statute of Ayr. An im- 
I portant declaration was added that doubts 
without suflicient cause had been raised in 
the past as to the rule of succession, and it 
I was now defined that the crown ought not 
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to follow the rules of inferior fiefs, but that ' Great, and Napoleon, was a law-reformer, 
the male nearest in descent in the direct line, : The man of action cannot tolerate the abuses 
whom failing the femaU in the same line, by which law ceases to be justice, 
whom failing the nearest male collateral, ! A statute identical with the ' Quia Emp- 
should succeed, an order sufficiently conform- tores' of 17 Edward I is ascribed to Bruce m 
able to the imperial, that is the Roman law. the Harleian and other later manuscripts, and 
In this parliament Bruce established his , is included in the * Statuta Secunda Koberti 
titletobe deemed as wise and practical a lejris- I Primi,* by Sir J. Skene. But while tran- 
lator as he hadprovedhimseli a general. The scripts of p]nglish law were not unknown in 
most important acts related to the national , Scotland, they are little likely to have been 
defence and the administration of justice, i made by Bruce, and this statute, which by 
Every layman worth ten pounds was to be : preventing subinfeudation would have com- 
bound to provide himself with armour, and pletely altered the whole system of Scottish 
every one who had the value of a cow with land rights, is certainly spurious. In 1319 
a spear or bow and twenty-four arrows. A Edward tried to cut off the trade of Scotland 
yearly weapon schaw was to be held by the with Flanders, but the count and the towns 
sheriffs every Easter. While provision was of Bruges and Ypres rejected his overtures. 
thus made for the equipment and training of A vigorous effort to recover Berwick was 
an armed nation, the excesses attendant on repelled by Walter Stewart, its governor, 
such a condition were restrained by a law aided by the skill of Crab, a Flemish engi- 
that if any crime was committed by those neer,andDouglasand Randolph invaded Eng- 
coming to the army, they were to be tried i land, when the Archbishop of York was de- 
before the justiciar. Stringent acts forbade feated in the engagement called the Chapter 



the export of goods during war, or of arms 
at any time. As regards Justice the usual 
proclamation was made wit n emphasis : ' The 
King wills and commands that common law 



of Mytton, from the number of clergy slain. 
This diversion and the lukewarmness, if not 
absolute abstention, of the Earl of Lancaster 
and the northern barons, led to the raising 



and right be done to puir and riche after the of the siege. When Bruce visited Berwic 



auld lawes and freedomes.' The privilege of 
repledging, by which a person was removed 



he complimented his son-in-law on the suc- 
cess of his defence, and raised the walls ten 



from the jurisdiction of the king's officers, was feet all round. The pope somewhat tardily 
restricted by the provision that it was to j excommunicated Bruce and his adherents 
apply only when tne accused was the liege- for his contumacy, but the English king felt 
man of the lord or held land of him, or was imable to continue the war, and on 21 Dec. 
in his service or of his kin, and if this was a truce was concluded for two years. 
doubtful, a verdict of average was to decide. On 6 April 1320 a Scottish parliament at 
A new law was made against leasing making, Arbroath addressed a letter to the pope as- 
a quaint Scotch term for treasonable Ian- serting the independence of their country 
guage. * Tlie kyn^hes* statute and defendyt and promising aid in a crusade if the pope 
that none be conspirators nor fynders oft ay lis recognised that independence. Part of this 
or of tidingis thruch the quhilkis mater of manifesto which relates to Bruce deserves 
discord may spryng betwixt the kyng and his to be quoted. After referring to the tyranny 
pepull,* under penalty of imprisonment at the of Edward I, it proceeds: *Tlirough His 
ting's will. A hortatory statute recommended favour who woundeth and maketh whole we 
the people to nourish love and friendship with have been preseri-ed from so great and num- 
each otner, forbade the nobles to do injury berless calamities by the valour of our lord 
to any of the ^ople,and promised redress and sovereign Robert. He, like another Joshua 
to any one injured. This was aimed at or Judas Maccabeus, gladly endured trials, 
the oppressions of the feudal lords, and ex- distresses, the extremities of want, and every 
hibits the side of Bruce's character which peril to rescue his people and inheritance out 
gained him the name of the g^od king Robert of the hands of the enemy. The divine provi- 
from the commons. With regard to the dence, that legal succession which we will 
civil law, the feudal actions commenced by constantly maintain, and our due and unani- 
the brieves of novel disseisin and mort d*an- ; mous consent have made him our chief and 
tester, as well as the procedure in actions ' king. To him in defence of our liberty we 
of debt and damage, were carefully regulated, are bound to adhere, as well of right as by 
The unreasonable delays (essoigns) which im- reason of his deserts ... for through him 
peded justice were no longer to be allowed. ; salvation has been wrought to our people. 
No defender was to be called on to plead . . . While there exist a hundred of us we 
until the complainer had fully stated his | will never submit to England. We fight 
case. Brace, like Cromwell, fVederick the • not for glory, wealth, or honour, but for that 
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:.- .* 2'..-T ■_ .-. • >'. Tr%^-, J r.iin i*- Bret acne, 
_•- : }. j_u -T. .. LI; 1 Hrnrr dr Sully, 
V- . -■ - ■ :■•■..'-:!■- — . -• :1 Z ■ •" : Y n.- ••.'-. tZi'. iLi-r.r "'"L'-r jirisoners 
— . • ' _ ■ • "-'. - ••i:-:. : t"- "- "Li-:. ~:.- "t..^^ kiv^ numiwlv 

• 

■ :•■ . ■ ■- - ■■.-■■■-. .^ . ... - :^ L.—^,z .'.■r.'V^Tr'i a: Ynrk. 

.- -. • .'" - .-•-■- - ■ - ■ • . 7:- .■ ■z.iL-r.'-ZL-i- f i-c'-'I ajfor-it^l .still 

•'-- * ■ • '. -~ - • - r-'^ :c-" - .-:'•• :' L:"wi.ri'* incapacity t-) 

* : :• •.•■■_• - :• ■ • - i- "..- :_> ^n ?..■ — :- >.t .\i:-2r^w llartoLi, 

'. ' • i" •■•- -- • _■ -: .,'-'-- ,.^' '. ■ • ^'l .T-L'-i •Itr". ■: Carlisle and re- 

.-. -■■:■. -■- -.. :- ...-_ ■ ._. —_-.-■. T-.":, L .tr*r- >'?: n ani the warJen- 

■ . '. ■.. * :■...•.-::•-.. - — .■ _ "^ ■- -. - : ::.- r.Lr. ; — . n-: Jtr.u-r antl onterdl 

.- ■ : — >- "7-!.:t : •■ ns.rjiain him and hi^* 

■ : • ■ '_..■-■•?-.- ■ ..'■ . ■- _- •- :. -.» ^"^ — 1 : >.■ :.!ii:i. t »n the dis- 

'-. ■ f. * . . ■ i— .' - -. : - -. : :i- ■ ■. r^ : -^.-.n.-.r::".;. ■:^u? tried and executed 

.'.••■- • —:.. :.- - . -- ■*- *- - y.-T . 1 -- . ir. : :hr K^rl nf Kent 

'.-■'■ : ■ . *-•-', :-- .^ — - ■_- : ^- -• '."••-.— r.- :.:-.:-> p.ac--. Kut thouffh 

. . >■- :. -.- .: ■;• - . -- :.• .- - :-r " i.*-*- r: :..* i.'.h.'HTy. the defeat 

• • • • . ■ ■ " ■ '— - : ^'r • .T. :.: : ..r. . :. ". Ti i^;.: I'/.Trari that he could 

>.' ' -. -. .-.-_--• .-•- : '. ■■ '*■ - :'l }ir.r. .%:: : :n March KilM a 

■ ■■■■ .- :...- ::;... ::--l--.— -r- tt. ■ r-'-. :-~- : rr.vr :::i!: -ins at Newcastle 

■ ■• ■■ 1 ::-•-.- : .- - * - :. . 7. — -. -r.rrr. -r. :V» May. a peace for 

' ."i • : • . :.. -■ - :. .'■■ •- ■...:■--•. v- .r- -a > :• r. "..;:■. •:. which wa-i 

■ ■" • • -.■--:■. -.-.-■ '. - rr -. :.- V.r.j ■.»:" Scotland at 

.'■ . . ■ : •■ _■ ._■..:.-• :■■ . -. :U: •. ■. T J ,:>. Ti.- i^'iminu-'d favour 

;• ' : -.. . --•. - Z' ■ ■ .- •":. ~r- • v :' .•%■ .r-. : :!>. I»v*p-n*ors. which 

■ :. . • --'-■■; '"• -- ■ -'"' :...'. -rr. ■":.- .-.>- :' L:ini^■J^t'■•r's rnbidli'm, 

■ T'.-- ■ :. :" t:::- . ' " i ".-. . " ". :.-~ ■:::>": .r:.?Y in the family of the 

'■ ■ * • ..■:..•■•-.,:.. :".'.-:.:■-. "-".r.j. li> -^j^ivn I<nhtdia. and 

ii' ■ •■ r. ■ ■ -•■-'. '. '. .:-■•■ > :;:j-r >! r:::r.-T ':.•.- r j»u.";r.r.i'.ir. carried it nn 

•■-'•' -■::..-. • •. :" • •. ::.■ : ?.is •.•:). and in I'^i'o lii- 

: •- : .".—.:.- :. "• ':.-.-. ■'.• ll-.r' ■■:' K^nt. i«^infd it. Kd- 

■• '■■.....•..-; ::. .- ■•. V. -:;.'. v. - •. '.• - r:- : }y ;.hr.-'>i aVi hi-^ harons, wa> 

" ■ •-■ -■ :. :-■ r : "^ :- • ":• :: t r.- r.-r in i:'ii'''«. iVp*.»svd early in th».* 

J'' I'. J» ■■:..:■■-;..■_ ■ I,.'.- :' '/. --a :r._- y- .r. ;in 1 murdtTi'd on L*l St']it. 

■' ;.•■■■■ ■■■■-].■: ■ •: ■- -.v •':. r».- .*.v r.riV.riil'.y T.v»k advantairn of the 

ii-Tr:..":-- 1 <a:*' ••f Enjland to strensrtht'n 
."■. '.'.'.*■ ' :).'■ >ci:T:*h cr-uvn. In loL'.'J the 
•kill':l .:::.■■ .:r.;:i'\ oi nandolpli obtained fmm 

''■■ '•'■'• ■ ■'■■ '^ .:"■■'..• n- h .;■ ,i_"..'-.'; :j-r- :|.o i- ■:•■■ li;.- r-.-i'-'irnition i»f the title of kinjr 

■I • ■ i-'irJ. I ..I'.v.-.'i l.v ].■' .-x-f." I- tifSi- itiiuii'.hy a ]»ro!ni?»* to aid in a crusad**, 

' '•• f' ■ ' ■• ■■'■ '•'■ ■■' ':■•'■'• '•'••■ KmlI-Ii ••.•i...M- ji:i 1 thr.- v.-ar< lat^-r. hv the troatv of Cor- 
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1 '' I. •.....'] .'I J.-' 'I.;:' in r-.j:]].]. :..-.- w-. .:.- h.-:l. the Kr-nch kiuiT made a similar acknow- 

'''*'' [•'•(" ''•''■ ;'' '.v-.il'j ri'i i'lUj-:- m'lkt' l.-diTtii-ni. At a parliament held at Canibu:*- 

•' ' ■• '' '■'■ ■^'•''■- '■\c*-]i'' liy f.r.-'.-. ani k.-nnvrh in loiUi the younpr vrince l»a>id. 

'''■'■''' '■■'''■'ii'i lit \iiu"i-J. iniH triiiinj" :ti. l.ii^rn two year> before, was solemnly reco^r- 

'■ ' I .'liMhii.';.M, ari'l v.a-tiiiM t},.. r.,iuiry ni.-vd n- heir to the crown, which in ca^e of 

■■; '" ' " •'"'' ■■■ '•-■']. Till- ]»;-ii'i.-iir..- iif liis dnaili was to cd to Uobert the son of 

li'.-. hv .'. I,..|i «v.!ylliin;r "I valiw f.ii .Marinry and the Stewanl. This is the tirst 

'»■• lir.. .,1 il,.- iii\a-inn \va> rniK.v.-d. his Seottivh parliament in which there is clear 

•r'.n '..iMj. I., in;' lix-l ;,i ( .'iilr..<>. nort li of evi.lenee of repres«entative.s of the burghs, 

• I.' I 'W.I,, l,.-,|||. .1 n. rorii|.l.:t.;ly u^ a vieK.rv an-l the L^rant made bv it to Bruce for his 

•'•• »" ' i'ii.in|,i ..I Ivhsard II to subdue life of a tenth of the rents of the lands, as 
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well wood and domain lands as other lands, 
and both within and without burgh, sup- 
plies one reason for their presence. The 
clergy probably made a grant in a separate 
assembly of their own. Although the peace 
between England and Scotland was ratified 
by Edward III on 8 March 1327, both sides 
made preparations for the renewal of the war, 
so that it is difficult to support the accusa- 
tions of breach of faith against either. On 
18 May Edward contracted with John of 
Hainault for a large force of mercenary 
cavalry, a sign that he was unable to rely 
on his own feudal le\<y. 

On 15 June Kandolph and Douglas crossed 
the border with 20,000 men, and Edward 
with more than double that number advanced 
to Durham. The Hainault mercenaries could 
not be relied on to co-operate with the Eng- 
lish troops, and their dissensions, of which 
Froissart has left a livelv picture, had pro- 
bably much to do with tne English discom- 
fiture. A series of manoeuvres and counter- 
manoeuvres on the Tyne and Wear showed 
that neither side was willing to try the issue 
of a battle. Kandolph declined a challenge 
to leave a favourable position on the north 
of the Wear and fight on the open ground 
at Stanhope Park. Douglas with a small 
band made a daring nigut attack on Ed- 
ward's camp on 4 Aug., when his chaplain 
was slain and the young king with difficulty 
escaped. The Scotch under cover of night 
abandoned their camp and retreated home- 
wards, and on 15 Aug. Edward disbanded 
his army at York, dismissing the Hainaultcrs, 
who had been found too costly or too dan- 
gerous allies. 

Bruce himself now assumed the command, 
but his sudden attack on the eastern marches 
fidled. Alnwick repulsed an assault of 
Douglas, and Kandolph and Bruce were not 
more successful in the siege of Norham. 
While still engaged in it he was approached 
by English commissioners with overtures of 
peace. The preliminaries were debated at 
Newcastle, and at a parliament in York on 
8 Feb. 1328 the most essential article was 
accepted. It was agreed that Scotland, ' ac- 
cording to its ancient bounds in the days of 
Alexander m, should remain to Kobert king 
of Scots and his heirs and successors free 
and divided from the kingdom of England, 
without any subjection, right of service, 
claim, or demand, and that all writs executed 
at any time to the contrary should be held 
void. 

The parliament of Northampton in April 
1328 concluded the final treaty by which 
(1) peace was made between the two king- 
doms ; (3) the coroiiation-Btone of Scone was 



to be restored ; (3) the English king promised 
to ask the pope to recall all spiritual pro- 
cesses against the Scots ; (4) the Scots agreed 
to pay tliirty thousand marks ; (6, 6, and 7) 
ecclesiastical property which had changed 
hands in the course of the war was to be 
restored, but not lay fiefs, with an excep- 
tion in favour of three barons. Lord Wake, 
the Earl of Buchan, and Henry de Percy ; 
(8) Johanna, Edward's sister, was to be given 
in marriage to David, the son and heir of 
Bruce, and to receive a jointure of 2,000/. a 
year; (9) the party failing to observe the 
articles of the treaty was to pay 2,000/. of 
silver to the papal treasury. 

On 12 July 1328 the marriage of the infant 
prince and bride was celebrated at Berwick. 
The English and Edward, when he attained 
his independence from the guardianship of the 
queen mother and Mortimer, denounced this 
treaty as shameful, and ascribed it to the de- 
partiure of the Ilainaulters, the treachery of 
Mortimer, and the bribery used by the Scots. 
But it was the necessary result of the situa- 
tion at the commencement of his reign, and 
the bloody war of two centuries failed to re- 
verse its main provisions. Scotland remained 
an independent monarchy. The chief author 
of its independence barely sun'ived the ac- 
complishment of his work. On 7 June 1329 
Bruce died at Cardross of leprosy, a disease 
contracted during the hard life of liis earlier 
struggles. There are frequent, and towards 
the close increasing, references to his physical 
sufferings, which made his moral courage more 
conspicuous. He was buried by liis wife, who 
had died in 1327, at Dunfermline, but his 
heart was, ))v a dying wish, entrusted to Dou- 
glas, to fulfil the vow he had been unable to 
execute in person of visiting the holy sepul- 
chre. iJis great adversary Edward I had 
made a similar request, not so faithfully exe- 
cuted, and his grandson granted a passport, to 
Douglas on 1 Sept. to proceed to the Holy 
Land, to aid the christians against the Sara- 
cens, with the heart of Lord Kobert, king of 
Scotland. The death of Douglas fighting 
against the Moors in Spain, and the recovery 
of the heart of Bruce by Sir William Keith, 
who brought it to Scotland and buried it 
along with the bones of Douglas in Melrose 
Abbey, may be accepted as authentic; but 
the words with which Douglas is said to 
have parted with it, 

No"w passe thou forth l)eforo 

As thou was wont in field to bee, 

And I shall follow or else die, 

are an addition to the original verses of Bar- 
bour. When the remains of Bruce were dis- 
interred at Dunfermline in 1819, the breast- 
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bone was found sawn through to permit of any national bias. The slender historical matfr> 
the removal of the heart. rials for the life of Wallace leant themselves on 

Some interesting particulars as to the the one side to the legendary narrative of Blind 
la«»t vears of Bruce are furnished by the Ex- ' Harr^ and on the other to the fictions of the 
cliequer Kolls of Scotland. Enfeebled by f °el>»^ ^^crs, snch as Hemingford aiid Ris- 

diseLe he had to trust the chief conduct of ,^*"e^",l ^ V'vJ^ '^ f'fT''' f T*}1^ """^ 
the ..r to theyoung leaders he had trai^^^^^ 

llandolph and Douglas and he spent most of ^anent results to leave room for misinter^- 
liis time at Cardross, which lie had acquired t^^ion. He was not originally a Scottish patnot, 
in 1326. lie employed it m enlarging the ^nd may bo described, as WaUace cannot, as an 
castle, repairing the jark walls, and oma- English rebel ; but after he once assumed the 
menting the garden, in the amusement of leadership of the Scottish cause he never faltered 
hawking, and the exercise of the royal vir- under any danger or made a false step in policy 
tues of hospitality and charity. Like other until he secured its success. The records chiefly 
kings he kept a fool. A lion was his fa- to be consulted are in Rymer's Fcsdera, Riley's 
vourite pet, shipbuilding his favourite di- Placita, the Documents illustrative of Scottish 
version His foresight had discerned the History, published by Mr. Joseph Stevenson and 
importance of this art. to the future strengt.h ; ^J' ^'^ ^Jf .*,^« ^F^ Series; the Scottish 
an(\ wealth of Scotland. Before his death he \ ^"H"®'; ^^ i \'^^ .tj^« Acts of the Scottish 
" , +^^1, ^„A nr.mm\a^ Parliament. Kerrs Life and Reign of Robert- 

made preparations for 1"*, ^°^^^^^^^^ the Bruce and Lord Hailes's AnmilsVre both very 

siont'cT m Paris the marble monument, after- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ collections of the facts. The 
wards erected at Dunfermline, which was ; jn^^^ ^^ England down to the death of Ed- 
surrounded with an iron-gilt railing, covered ^^ j^ ^y j^j^ Pearson, and Longman's Reign of 
by a painted chapel of Baltic timber. Ihe Edward II are the most trustworthy modem au- 
offerings to the abbot of Dunfermline and the thorities as to the war with England written 
rect or of Cardross, as well as the annual pay- by Englishmen. Tytlor's and Hill Burton's His- 
ment to the chaplains at Ayr for masses for tories of Scotland require l)oth to be read. As 
his soul, appear also to have been by his orders. I an independent historian Pauli's Greschichte Eng- 

By his first marriage with Isabella of Mar I landsisof great value, and probably the bestsingle 
ho had an only daughter, Marjorv', the wife of account of the war of independence.] M. M. 
tho St«>\viird and ancestor of" the last line of BRUCE, KOBERT (1554-1631), theo- 
Scottish kings. By his second marriage witli lo«ricjil writer, second son of Sir Alexander 
l^lizabeth do Biirgli, which he contracted l^ruce of Airth, who claimed descent from 
about l.Sa4,lie had two daughters— Matilda, the royal family of Bruce, studied jurispru- 
who married ThimiasYsaak, a simple es(iuire, dence at Paris, *^and on his return practised 
and Margaret, tli»^ wife of William, earl of law, and was on the way to becoming a 
SuthtTlund— aswell as his late-born son and judge. But a very remarkable inward ex- 
successor, David 11, and another, John, who p^rience constrained him to give himself to 
died in infancy. Of several children not the church. lie went to St. Andrews to 
})orii in wedlock. Sir Robert, who fell at study, and on becoming a preacher (1587) 
Du])plin, Walter, who died bef«)re him, was "^ forthwith called to be a minister in 
Nigel Stewart of Carrick, Margaret, wife of , Edinburgh. On 6 Feb. 1587-8 he was chosen 
Robert Glen, Elizabeth, wife of Walter OH- | moderator of the general assembly— a rare 
phant, and Christian are traced in the records, and singular testimony to the wisdom, the 

[If the character «»f r>ruce is not understood stability, and the business capacity of one 
from liis acts, (»f which a singularly complete so young. In 1580, when the king went to 
narrative, hero con(U«n.'?e<l, has descended from so Norway to fetch his bride, and parties in 



di>tan1 a time, no words could avail. Any such 
attempt, vliieh mi^ht become? e;Lsily more pane- 
gyric, is Ixitter omitted, and the space left d<r- 
votrd to a notice of tlie authorities upon which 



Edinburgh were somewhat excited, the king 
appointed Bruce an extraordinary privy- 
cotincillor, and such was his influence that 
he kept all quiet, and on the king's return 



this life lias been basecl. RiH.ours Ikuce. the received from his maiestv a cordial letter of 
Sc<,tlish epic, 18 a poetical, but m the n,ani a thanks (19 Feb. 1589-9()). The queen was 
true account of his whole career A\ yntoun s and ^^^^.^^^^ ^^ Holvrood and anointe<t bv Bnice 
Kordunschrrmiclesare not so tuU as miffhthavo ' -i^ •»«• "u x^'n • tt • "i 

1 *• • .^. ..,wi fi, » +^^,..,w^ «^»,fi;.n., i,iTT, *^T^ I' March following. He again l)ecame 

been anticipated ; and the tormiT confines nim- . ^ , t* , ''n «-» -.r 

self in manv important facts of the rei^^n, to • ?1?J^,®^^^,«,^ ^^ *^^^ ^^"f^*^ assembly 22 May 

irivin^r a reference to th(^ Archdeacon Barl>our. lo^-- *"S power and success as a preacher 

The Kii«:lish chroniclers and the Chronicle of were A'er>' remarkable, and he continued to 

Ljinercost may be referred to with advantage, enjoy the king's favour till 1596, when, giv- 

The success of Bruce and the weakness of Ed- ing offence to his majesty by his onposition 

ward II were too conspicuous to Ixi hidden by to certain arbitrary proceedings, he, with 
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others, was banished from Edinburgh. The 
king desired to introduce episcopal govern- 
ment into the church, and tne disinterested 
character of Bruce's opposition is apparent, 
for had he consented, no man would have 
been more sure to benefit by the change. 
This quarrel with the king was for the time 
made up ; but soon aft«r a new bone of con- 
tention arose. After the Gowrie conspiracy 
the king ordered the ministers to give tnanlu 
for his release (0 Aug. 1600), and to specify 
certain grounds of thanksgiving about which 
some of them had doubts. Bruce and others 
gave thanks, but in terms more general 
than the king desired. After much nego- 
tiation, and many efforts of friends to get 
the matter settled, the king carried his point, 
and ordered Bruce to leave Edinburgh. The 
prospect of his leaving was felt profoundly 
by tiie christian community, who hung on 
his lips, and enjoye<l in a rare degree his 
eloquent and powerful preaching. But the 
king was inexorable, ana Bruce*8 ministry in 
Edinburgh came to an end. 

The last thirty years of his life were spent 
here and there. From 1 005 to 1609 he was con- 
fined to Inverness, where he met with much 
harsh treatment from Lord Enzie and others, 
but where his preaching was a singular re- 
freshment to his friends. In 1609 he was at 
Aberdeen, the atmosphere of which was very 
uncongenial, for it was a stronghold of the 
episcopalians. Sometimes ho was at his pa- 
trimonial estate of Kinnaird, near Stirling, 
where he repaired at his own expense the 
parish church of Larbert, and discharged all 
the duties of the ministry; and occasionally at 
his other estate, at Monkland, near Glasgow. 
"NVTiereverhe had an opportunity of preaching, 
great crowds attended ; he preached with re- 
markable power, and his own life being in 
full accord with his preaching, the influence 
he attained was almost without a parallel 
in the history of the Scottish church. In 
1620 he was again banished to Inverness, 
and begged very hunl that, owing to his in- 
firmities and weakness, he might be allowed 
to remain at home. The king was obdurate, 
and the request was refused. In 1624 he 
was allowed to return to Kinnaird, where 
he died 13 July 1631. His remains were 
accompani(Hl to the grave by four or five 
thousand persons of all ranks and classes, 
from the nobility downwards. From his 
very youth he had been regarded with re- 
markable esteem and affection, and the bitter 
trials that chequered the last half of his 
life commended him all the more to the 
esteem of those who were like-minded. It 
was this chequered mode of life, this moving 
about from ^ace to place without any settled 
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charge, that prevented him, as the like causes 
prevented Richard Baxter in England, from 
leaving on his country so deep a mark as his 
character and abilities were fit tod to make. 
Andrew Melville described him as a 'hero 
adorned with every A'irtue, a constant con- 
fessor and almost martyr to the Lord Jesus.* 
Livingstone, another contemporary, said, 

* Mr. Kobert Bruce I several times heard, and 
in my opinion never man spoke with greater 
power since the apostles* days.' 

As an author Bruce is best known by his 
' Way to True Peace and Rest : delivered at 
Edinburgh in sixteen sermons on the Lord's 
Supper, Hezekiah's sickness, and other select 
scriptures.* This book appeared in 1617, and 
bore the motto, significant of its author's 
experience, * Dulcia non meruit, qui non gus- 
tavit amara.' The sermons are in the Scottish 
dialect, and are remarkable as a singularly 
clear and able exposition of the scriptural 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper, enforced with 
great liveliness and power. 

Bruce's conduct in his conflicts with the 
king and in some other matters has been 
placed in a somewhat less favourable light 
in Spottiswood's * History of the Church of 
Scotland ' and in Maitland's * History of Edin- 
burgh.' These views are controverted in 
Woclrf)w's * Life of Bruce ' and in M'Crie's 

* Life of Melville.' 

[Row's, Spottiswood's, and Calderwood's His- 
tories of tho Church of Scotland ; Autobiography 
and life of Robert Blair ; Livingstone's Memo- 
rable Characteristics; Melville's Autobiography ; 
Wodrow's Collections as to the Life of Mr. Robert 
Bruce ; "Wodrow Society's Life and Sermons of 
Rev. Robert Bruce, edited by Principal Cunning- 
ham, D.D. ; Scott's Fasti, i. 4, 17.] W. G. B. 

BRUCE, ROBERT, second Earl of El- 
gin and first Eabl op Ailesbury (d. 1685), 
was the only son of Thomas, third lord Bruce 
of Kinloss, and first earl of Elgin, and Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Chichester of Ra- 
leigh, Devonshire. While his father was still 
alive he was, at the Restoration, constituted, 
along with the Earl of Cleveland, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Bedfordshire, 26 July 1660. He 
was returned member for the county to the 
convention parliament in the same year, and 
also to the parliament which met in 1661. 
Succeeding to his father's estates and titles 
in December 1663, he was, on 18 March 
1663-4, created Baron Bruce of Skelton in 
the county of York, Viscount Bruce of Ampt- 
hill in Bedfordshire, and Earl of Ailesbury 
in Buckinghamshire. On 29 March 1667 
he was constituted sole lord-lieutenant of 
Bedfordshire, on the death of the Earl of 
Cleveland. The same year he was appointed 
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one of the commissioners for such moneys as 
had b<H?!n raised and assigned to Charles II 
during his war with the Dutch. On 18 March 
1078 ho was sworn a pri\'y councillor. He 
was also one of the gentlemen of the king's 
bed-chamber, and a commissioner for execut- 
ing the office of earl marischal of England, 
as deputy to Henry, duke of Norfolk. At 
the coronation of King James II he bore the 
sword, and on 30 July 1685 he was appointed 
lord chamlK>rlain of the household. He died 



nection with the plot he was committed U} 
the Tower in February 1095-6. His wife, 
Elizabeth Seymour, sister and heiress of 
William, duke of Somerset, died in childbed 
from anxiety connected with his imprison- 
ment. He was admitted to bail on 12 Feb. 
following, and obtained the king*s permission 
to reside in Brussels, where he married Char- 
lotte, countess of Sannu, of the house of 
Argenteau, in the duchy of Brabant. He 
died at Brussels in November 1741, in his 



20 Oct. of the same year at Ampthill, and eighty-sixth year. By his first wife he had 
was buried there. By his wife, Diana, daugh- ' four sons and two daughtere, and by the 
ter of Henrv Grey, first earl of Stamford, he second he had an only daughter, Charlotte 
had eight sons and nine daughters. Wood Maria, who was married m 1722 to the Prince 
says • * He was a learned person, and other- of Home, one of the pnnces of the empire. 
wise well qualified, was well versed in English One of her daughters, Elizabeth Philippma, 
history and antiquities, a lover of all such mamed Pnnce Gusta\'us Adolnhus of btol- 
that were professors of those studies, and a , berg Guedem, and was the mother of LomM 
curious collector of manuscripts, especially ! Maximibana, the wife of Pnnce Charles Ed- 
ofthosewhichrelatedtoEnglandandEngli8h|ward Stuart, the pretender. TTw Earl of 
antiquities.' I Elgin was succeeded by Charles, his second 

.«„./« 1 «Ai« ,A» « TV. and only surviving son. 

[CoUins's Peerago, ed. 1812, v. 122-3; Dou- /, ^ 

gWs Peenige of Scotland,!. 515-16; Cal. State : [Colhnsfl Peerage, ed. 1812, v 124-6; Don- 
Papers, Dom. Series; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. ghis'fl Peerage of Scotland, i. 616.] T. F. H. 

*^^-l ^' ^' ^' BRUCE, THOMAS, seventh Eakl OP El- 

BRUCE, THOMAS, third Eakl of Elgin gin and eleventh Earl orKufCABDiXE (1760- 

and second Earl, of Ailesbfbt (1656?- 1841), was bom on 20 July 176G, and suc- 

1741), was the sixth and eldest surviving son ceeded to his earldoms in 1771 on the death, 

of Uobt^rt . second earl [a. v.], and Diana, j without issue, of his elder brother, William 

daughter of llonrv Grey, hrst earl of Stam- | Kolx?rt. Ho was educated at Harrow and 

ford. AVht*n the Prince of Orange landed in "Westminster, and he also studied at St. -Vn- 

England, ho was one of the noblemen who drews University and in Paris. In 1785 he 

adht'R'd to the cause of James, but on the entered the army, in which he rose to the 

kinjr's withdrawal from "Whitehall he signed rank of major-jreneral. His diplomatic career 

tlie application to the Prince of Orange. lie began in 1790, when he was sent on a special 

Avas one of those appointed to meet with mission to the Emperor Leo}>old. In 1792 

tlie king wlien he was stopped by fishermen he was ap^winted envoy at Brussels, and in 

near the isle of Sheppey, to invite him to 1 795 envoy extraordinary' at IWlin. In 1799 

return to AVhitohall. lie accompanie<.l the he was appointtnl to the eml>assy to the Ot- 

king in his barge to Rochester, previous to toman Porte, and he was desirous that his 

his final fiight. At\erwards he returned to mission to Constantinople should lead to a 

Iji">ndon. hut he never ttv>k the oaths to ^^ il- closer study and examination of the remains 

liam and Murv*. When the Frencli threatened of Grecian art within the Turkish dominion.'^. 

a descent on England, in lt)9(.\ during "Wil- Acting on the advice of Sir William Hamil- 

liam's nhsenoe in Ireland, an onler was given, ton, he procured at his own expense the ser- 

on 5 July, by ()ueen Mary for apprehension vices of the Xea|xilitan painter. Lusieri, and 

of the earl and of other Jacobite noblemen, of several skilful draughtsmen and modellers. 

but the danger having passtnl it was not These artists were des])atched to Athens in 

deemed necessary- to put the onler into exe- the summer of ISOO. and were principally 

cut ion. In 1691 King William issued an employed in making drawings of the ancient 

order to enable him ami his countess to make monuments, thousrh very limited faciliti»'> 

provision for paying their debts and to make were given them by the authorities. About 

leases of their estates. In May lt>95 he was the middle of the summer of 1801, however. 

pn^sent at a m»^ting held at the Old Kiuir's all obstacles were overcome, and Elgin r*- 

Ilead tavern, Aldersgate Street, London, tn ceived a firman from the Porte which al- 

concert measures for the restoration of King lowed his lordship's agents not only to * fix 

James, and was sent over to France to per- scaffolding round the antient Temple of the 

suade Louis to grant a body of troops to aid Idols 'the Part henonT, and to mould the oma- 

in the enterprise. On accoont of his con- mental sculpture and '\-i3ible figures thereon 
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in (■loeler KJid g^peum,' but also ' to take bwht 
Miy piece* of stone with old iiwcriptiooa or 
fi^iirps tlimvon.' Tli« actual femovsl of an- 
(Ment marhW from Athnns formed no put of 
El^^ ori^nol {lUn, but the constant iu- 
junw sutfpred by the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon and otiter mniiuments at the hands 
of the Turks induced him to undertaka it. 
The collection thus formed bv operations at 
Athens, and bv exploralioiu in other parte 
of Greoce, anii now known by the name of 
the ' Elgin Marbles,' consisto of portions of 
the friexe. melopee, and pedimental sculp- . 
turea of the Parthenon, as well as of sculp- 
tured slabs from the Atlienian temjile of 
Nike ApleroB, and of various antiquities from 
Attics and other districts of Hellas. These , 
sculptures and antiquitiee, now in our nn- ! 
ttonal collection, may be found enumerated 
and illustrated in the ' Description of the , 
GoUeclion of Ancient Alarbles in the British 
Museum' (parts Ti-ii.), in Mic1iaeli«'e work 
' Der I^rthenon,' and in other archicological 
books. Part of the Elgin collect ion was pre- 
pared for embarkation for England in 1803, 
conidderable difficulties having to be en- 
conntered at eveir stage of its transit. El- 
gin'a vessel, the Mentor, was unfortunately 
wrecked near Ceriffo with it4 cargo of marbles, 
uid it wof not till after tbe labours of three 
rears, and the expenditure of a large sum of 
noneyi that the marbles were successfully 
recovered by lie divers. On Elgin's de- 
partnre from Turkej- in 1803, he withdrew | 
nil his artists from Athens with the excep- 
tion of Liieieri, who remained t^ direct the 
exeavationii which were still carried on, 
though on a much reduce<l scale. Additions 
continued to be made to the Elgin colluc- 
lions, and as late as 1812 eighty fresh cases 
of antiquities arrived in England. Elgin, 
who had been 'detained' in France after 
the rupl ure of the peace of Amiens, returned 
to England in 1806. No inconsiderable 
outcry was raised against his conduct in 
conneclicin with the removal of the antiqui- 
ties. The propriety o* his official actions 
-was called in question ; he was accused of 
vandalism, of rapacity and dishonesty, and 
lit additiou to these accusations, which found 
tbeir most exaggerated expression in Byron's 
* OuTw of Minerva,' an attempt was oven 
mode to minimise the artistic importance 
of the marbles which hod been removed. 
Elgin accordingly thought it advisable to | 
tlLrow open his collections to public view, 
and arranged them in his own house in Park 
Iiane, aniT afterwards at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. Upon tho supreme merits of 
tlin Parthenon sculptures all competent art 
critics were henceforth agreed. Canova, 




when he saw them, pronounced th<>m ' the 
works of the ablest ortiBls the world lias 
seen.' Afier some prolimitmrv negoiiations, 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1616 to inquire into the 
desirability of acquiring the Elgin collection 
for the nation. This committee recommended 
ita purchase for the sum of 35,000/., and in 
July ISlti an act was jia^sed giving effect 
to their proposal. The committee, after a 
careful examination of Elgin and other wit- 
nesses, further decided in favour of the am- 
bassador's conduct, and of his claim to the 
oivuerahip of tie antiquities. The money 
spent by Elgin in the formation, removal, 
and arrangement of his collection, and the 
sums disbursed for the salaries and board of 
his artists at Athens, were esiiranti^ at no 
less than 74,000/. 

Elgin was from 1790 to 1840 one of the 
representative peera of Scotland, but after 
his return to England he took Utile part in 
public affiiirs. He died on 14 Nov. 1841. 

{Peerages of Burke and Foster ; Sou^s's 
PMriige of Scotland (ed. Wood), t. S22 f. ; Msmo- 
niodumonlhe Earl of Elgin's Porsuili in Greece, 
ISIU and ISlfi: Koport from the Select Com- 
mittee on tbe Earl of Elgin's Collectlan, 1B16 ; 
RUis'a Elgin Ittarbles, pp. 1-10 ; Kdvnrds's Lives 
of the Pounders of tbe Brit. Mus.. 1870, pt. i. 
pp. 3B0-BS ; MichaeliB's Der Parthenon, pp. 73- 
87. 348-67 iMichaelia's Ancient MarMes in Great 
Britain, pp. 132-51.] W. W. 

BRUCE, SiE WILLIAM (,</. 1710), of 
Kinross, architect in Scotland to Charlee II, 
was the second eon of Robert Bruce of 
Blairhall, by his wife, Catherine, daughter 
of Sir John Preston of 'N'alleyfield, and was 
bom in the early pnrt of the seventeenth 
century. Though too young to have played 
a part in the troublous reign of Charles I, 
no one in Scotland probably contributed 
more in a private capacity to bring about tho 
restoration of the royal familv, to whom he 
proved a firm and constant friend. He is 
said to have been the channel of communi- 
cation between Oeneral Monk aud the young 
king, and to have had the honour of first 
conveying to the latter the inclination of the 
former to serve him. Being a man of ability 
and address, he retained the friendship of 
the monarch, who rewarded him in the very 
year of the restoration with the office of 
cleric to the bills, a very beneficial one in 
those days. Eight years niter, having ac- 
quired the lands of BiUcashie in Fife, he was 
created a baronet hv rornl letters patent 
dated 21 April 160&. He soon after «c- 

auired possession of the lands of Driimel- 
rie, in the same county.his title to which is 
dated 18 April 1670, and having afterwards 
xS 
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fccq-jvi from ibr Eirl : f M :r: :n ih-r "-An is fc? iaiicse* f>fihe qiuJitiefr of the * kiiig*8 master 

he: >iir:.nT of Kinmse in iLl: c^ziiTy. hr :' 'w;.rja.' H* &ther. Chi his death the title 

war. sATr bouirliii. • rTrr hfirrZ ir:?lrn-i Vj wrii* lo hi* coosiiL. with whom it became 

:Lh: :;:lr/ His *klll tri :**:-? in luiliinj trriaw, 

1-i to hi* aj.j-:.:i::=:r-:, in I^Cl. i^ -the :a iMLVVitr. Scot., fol^ 1720-40; C-mpbeU's 

k:aj'« .^'iT^-TTOT hni rns^^'rr :f -wiriL^ in:: -..-. rrj. Erli- f.l. 1767 (toL iL 1717); Kincaid's 
Lis -iiiT''.-.'Vii:«irn: in il- r^*::iri:: -n -:>: Hijt- 




fiitiC"? a* ii now siAni*, Thr work wa* 

no: c^.mplei^:i:: h. 7.^. ini Wr.tTlx jl/: sI:.- BRUCE, WILLL\M (1702-1750). pub- 
jrfe'Ler undvr Bracr'? *-jj»rrs~*i:n- In 1».>1 lisher and author, theyouncest son of James 
Ltr ivai StimiEonr'i as rvj'rvrjTnTAilvr in psr- I»r;iet'. minister of KilWeairh^q.T."", was bom 
liamrni of ihe c-ur.ry of Kinr:.>?. ly r:ysl in 17l^. He rec*-ived a collegiate education, 
leiTrr* dat-d a: Windsor on 10 A.u:. in :Li: bvii rmeT>E-i business life. In 1730 he was at 
yeiir. In I'i^O L-r buil: his "wn h;«u>r ai Diiblin in partn<5Tship with John Smith, 
Kinrors. a munsi i-n wLicb appears • :■ bive a publisher wbo had been educated for the 
be».-n orijinaF-v inT'-nir-d for tl- r^siirn.-e of ministrv. In 17-C or 173S he became tutor 
th-^ D;;kr: of York ■ atTerwaris Jan:*:-* II i. to Joseph, son of Hu^h Henr^-, a Dublin 
feL-uld Lv Lav-^ rventually be^n rxol- :t-i liankertM.P. for Antnm 1715). With his 
from succ»^iu;r •-:> thv tbrjn-. Hr? a!s-:> pup: 1 he visi:t-d Cambridge, Oxford, and pro- 
built Harden Ho-.isr in Teviotdale. and in l«ablyG!asi\:»w. for purposes of study. About 
1«N*> th- mansion Louse •;•! Hoprioim in 1745 he setTled permanently in Dublin, and 
Linlithfc'-.iwshipt* wit's commenced from his was an elder ol NVood Street, his brother 
desijiis. It wa.- £nisLed four years later, and Samuel's eoacregation. He was certainly a 
tLe d-sijTi. • ;riven bv Sir William Bruce, nonsubsoril:»er. most probablv an Arian. In 

_ • a « 

who was justly esTet.-me«l the l>est arcliitcict 175c> the general sxtioiJ at Dimgannon accepted 

of his time in that kingdom < Scot land C as a scheme of his origination for a widows' fund, 

say- Cjlin CampU.ll, will lie found delineated which came into oi>erat ion next year. In 1759 

in Lis • Vitruviiis Britanuicus/ The house, it liecame necessary to re<luce the annuities, 

L-.wvwr. wiis at a later date c-'iisid^rablv but it now vields three times more than was 

alt'.rvl jiiid modifi-LeVvii in some particulars originally calculated by Bruce. In Dublin 

of tl;'* |/lan. by x\\" U.tter-kTMwn aroLiiect. r»ruee wa< distiUiTuisht^l as a public-spirited 

Willif.Tii Adam se^ Ad.vm. IIhbert". citizen. He puMislied a pamphlet, * Some 

llruc" is also >aid t.» have designed a Facts aTuU»bservat ions relative to the Fate of 

liridj*- ov».r tlie North hoch.a sheet of watt-r the late ]-inen]»ill.*\c., Dublin, 1 7.");^ ( anony- 

whiuh fumi'/rly r)CL'ii]iied the site of the car- mous, third edition), to show that the linen 

di.-ns now ♦•xtendiii;: frnm tlie f»x>t of the manufacture of tlie north of Ireland was 

Castle K<:)ck to rrincesSlre-t in Kdinburgh ; exjxised to a double danger by the projectetl 

l>ul it was never »'xecuted. and the works closing of the American market, and the 

alrifudy •■uumenite<l iwirh the addition of proposed alx)liti«ui of the protective duties on 

Moiicritfle Hou-f»' in Perthshire, also desicmed loreign linens and calicoes. Bruce, who was 

!a' liini) are the chief if not the onlv known unmarried, died of fever on 11 Julv 1755, 

prr)of- of tlieir authors architectural skill, and was buried in the SJime tomb with his 

It i- iiin».»>>ibl»^ to sav that thev exhibit anv intimate friend and ci.>usin, Francis Ilutche- 

anioniit <>fori;^inalitv or artistic treuius; but son (died Julv 174t)), the ethical writer, 

the-".- were ])ro}»ably lit tie rcjrarded in his lime, Gabriel Cornwall (dieil 178<») wrote a joint 

wh'-n tlie architect's merit consisted mainly epitaph for the two friends in Latin. liruce 

in suiting the retjuiroments of modem lite to kept no accounts, an<l died richer than he 

th«' sup]>ns»d rul»'S of ancient construction, thought. All his property he bequeathed to 

At tlie end of two centuries, howe\er, Holy- his friend, Alexander Stewart of Ballyla\vn, 

rood House is fttill a (juaint and int»-resting co. Donegal, afterwards of Mount Stewart, 

enoujrh struct ur»*. Bruce dice] at a very jrreat near Xewto\\Tiards, co. Dotnti (boni 169i>, 

ag«" iji 1710, and was succeede<l by his son, died '22 April 1781 ; father of the first mar- 

wlio, a(!('onliug to Douglas, was * also a man quis of Londonderry). Stewart divided the 

of ]>arts. and, as he liad got a liberal educa- property among 1-lruce's relatives, in accord- 

tii)n, was looked upon as one of the tiuest gen- ance with a paper of private instructions, 

thinen in the kingdom when he returned from Bruce was the author, m conjunction with 

* " "of 




Iiere nt T^iiblin in 1733, nnd was reprinted in 
17SI AS the first nf a collection of 'Scnrce 
and VnliubleTnctsandSennons' by Abei^ 

piaay on vheOararteroflhe Into Mr, W.Bruce 
in a Letter (o > FriBQil, Lhillin, I'.ifi (bv GsLritl 
Comiran. (Utfd 11 Aag.; preAitor; Ivtler tu 
Siei»»rl by Jsmta Duehil, D.D.), reprinted, 
SfonUitj Rer. rols. xiii. xiv, ; ArnubroDg'* Ap- 
peniiii U> la-men MnrciDHta'a Oidinntion Siarviiw. 
IS29. pi>. 64. 9S ; Hineks's Koticra of W. Bracu 
•nd Conl«mporati» in Chr, Tonchor. Jiinoary 
1843 (nlm iimind wuamulj) ; Iteid'a Hist. Prosb. 
Ch. in IrcluiJ (KjU«d), 1867. >>. 406, iii. 234. 
!189 tq.] A. U. 

BBUCE, Wn.UAM (1757-1841), pree- 
hYt«rinn minister, the second son of Samuel 
Bnice, pnabyterian minister, of Wood Street, 
Dublin, nua Rose Ralnej of Maghersfelt, 
CO, llcrry, wss bom in Dublin on 30 July 
1767. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1771. In 1775 he obtained nscbolarahip, 
nnd afterwards graduated A.B.. supporting 
himself by private tuition. In 1776 he went 
to Glasgow for a aewion, and in 1777 to the 
WoTTTnglon Academy for two years, Bruce, 
in presbyterinn matters, iaroujed the looeer 
Mdministration prevalent among his En^ish 
brethren. His first settlement was nt Lis- 
bum. He WBa ordained on 4 Nor. 1779 by 
the Banifor presbytery. Bruce was long 
enough nt Lisbum to acquire considerable 
reputation its a public man. His father's old 
congregation at Strand Street, Dublin, called 
him on 24 March 1782 as colleague to John 
Moody.D.D., onthe death of Thomas Plunket, 
BMat-grandfather of the present (1886) arch- 
bishop ofDublin. Bruce took part in the volun- 
taei morement of I7S2, serving in the ranhs, 
but declining a command. At the national 
KniTention which met in Noverober 1783, in 
the Rotundo St Dublin, he Rat as delegate 
for the connly of the town of Carrickfergiis, 
and was the lost surriring member of this 
CODTention. In 1786 he received the degree 
of D.D. from Oloagow. His Dublin congre- 
gation was increased hy the accession to it, 
on 25 or 29 March 1787, of the Cooke Street 
congregation, with its ex-minister, William 
Dunne, D.D. In October 1789 he was called 
to First Belfast, as colleague to Jamex 
Crombie, D.D. (1730-1790). This call he did 
not accept, but on Cromhie'e death he was 
again colli-d (U March 1790) to First Belfast, 
am at the same time elected principal of the 
Belfast Academy. His Dublin conCTegation 
released him on IS March. In the extrs- 
synodical Antrim presbytery, to which his 
congregation belonged, he was a command- 
ing ipint ! bis bmod view of the liberlj' which 
. g^ consist with prcsbyterion discipline is 



seen in the supplement 'by a member of the 

tTeshvtery of Antrim' to theNewiy edition, 
SI6,'l2mo,ofTowgood'8'DissentingOentle- 
man's Letters.' In practice he did not favour 
the presence of lay-eiders in church courts. 
His congregation, which comprised many of 
the beet families of Belfast, increased rapidly, 
and it was necessary to provide additional ac- 
commodation in his meeting-house. He had 
ft noble presence and a rich voice. He drew 
up for his congregalion a hymn-book in 1801 
(enlarged 1816 and still in use), but while 
he ^aid great attention to congregational 
singing he resisted, in 1807, the introduc- 
tion of nn organ, not, however, on relicious 
grounds. He broke the established silence 
of presbyterian interments by originntingllie 
cuBlom of addresses at the grave. The llel- 
faat Academy chiefly owed its reputation 
to him. But though Bruce, from 1802, de- 
livered couraes of lectures on lustory, belles 
lettres, and moral philosophy, his main work 
OS principal, from 1 May 1790, when he 
entered on his duties, till be resigned his 
piist in November 1823, was that of a school- 
master. He taught well, and ruled firmly, 
not forgetting the rod ; early in his career the 
famous barring out of 12 April 1792, which 
roused (he whole town, tried his mettle and 
proved his mastery. In the troubles of 1797 
nnd 1798 Bruce enrolled himself as a pri- 
vate in the Belfast Merchants' Lifontry; he 
despatcbed his family to Whitehaven ; and 
regularly occupied his pulnit throughout tlie 
disturbances. Many of the liWal presby- 
terinns had been active in urging the insur- 
rection ; hence Bnice's attitude wss of signal 
importance. His influence with the govern- 
ment in 1800 WHS exerted tosecure adequate 
consideration for the presbyterians at the 
Union. At this period Brace's advice was 
much sought by the leaders of the general 
synod. In November 1805 there were ne- 
gotiations for the readmission of bis pres- 
bytery to the synod without subscription, 
but in May following the idea was abandoned 
as inO|iportune. Bruce penned the address 
presented to George IV nt Dublin (1821) in 
the name of the whole presbyterian body. 
Heaoughtnoperaonal favours; at the death 
of Robert Black [q.v.Jin 1817 the agency 
for the reffitim donvm was open to him, but 
be forwarded the claims ol another. The 
Widows' Fund, founded in liRl, through the 
exertions of his grnndiincle, Williani Brace 
(1702-1756) fq. v.], wss grontly improved bv 
hjs efforts and judgment, Protestants of alt 
sections welcomed his presence on ihe com- 
mittee of the Hibernian BJhli' Sociely. an 
institution which he recommended in letters 
(signed ' Zuinglius") to the ' Newry Telegraph ' 
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(myriated in th« * Belfjut Newsletter/ 16 Xov. gress of Beligioii and Tjemning ; and on the 
Vl'lX). He had a ^ood deal to do with the . Advantages of dassical Edneatiffiiy* Bel£ut, 
e<itablukment of tne Lancasterian school, j 1811, -Ito, ^nd edition 1818, 4to (originaUy 
with which waA connected a nrotestant hut puhlished in the 'Transactions of the Bel&st 
fitlw^rwi.^ undenominational Sunday school. Literary Societr,' 1809 and 1811). 3. ' A 
To provide common ground for intellectual Treatise (m the fieing and Attrihutee of Gk>d; 

{»ursiiit4 among men of all parties, he had with an Appendix on the ImmaterialitY of 
ound^ i'Z:^ Oct, 1801) the Literary So- the Soul,' Belfast, 1818, 8vo (hegun in 1806, 
ciety, a centre of culture in the days when and finished Xovemher 1813). 4. ' Sermons 
Ife;l(iMt took to itself the title of the Ulster on the Studv of the Bihle, and on the Doc- 
Athens, tnnes of Christianity,' Bel&st, 1824, 2nd 
Bruce eschewed personal controversy. He edition 1826, 8vo (not till the second edition 
had always owned himself a unitarian, in the did he rank his doctrines as ' anti-trinitarian ; ' 
broa^l sense attached to the term at its first in- his Arianism is evidently of a transitional 
troduction into English literature hy Firmin type ; in later life he was anxious to have it 
and Emh-n ; when used in the restricted sense known that he had not altered his views, and 
of the modem Sfx:inians, such as Lindsey on 27 Sept. 1839 he sij^fned a paper stating 
and Belsham, he sensitively repudiated all that 'the sentiments, principles, and opinions' 
connection with that school (see his letter contained in this volume of sermons 'coincide 
in Man. liep. 1813, pp. 515-17). Finding his exactly with those which I entertain'). S.'The 
position * misrepresented by the violence of State of Society in the Age of Homer,' Bel- 
party zeal/ Bruce, in 1824, issued his volume fast, 1827, 8vo. 6. ' Brief ^otes on theOoepels 
on toe Bible and christian doctrine. The book and Acts,' Belfast, 1835, 12mo. 7. ' A Para- 
marks an era. Unitarianism in Lreland had : phrase, with Brief Notes on St. Paul's Epistle 
long b<;en a floating opinion ; it now became ' to the Romans,' Belfieist, 1836, 12mo. 8. 'A 
the badge of a party. In the preface (dated ; Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles and 
17 Marcn) Bruce claimed that his views were ' Apocalypse,' Liverpool, 1836, 12mo. 9. 'A 
' making extensive though silent progiress . Brief Commentary on the New Testament,' 
through the general synod of Lister.' This ' Belfast, 1836, 12mo. Besides these he con- 
was accepted by trinitarians as a gage of i tributed papers, scientific and historical, &c., 
battle; the g«*neral ^ ^' ..,. .. i.,,^,. 

2 July, agreed to an 
contradiction to said 

the seceders of 1829 in the formation of the Among these articles may be notfceda series 

Unitarian Society for the Diffusion of Chris- of twenty-three historical papers on the *Pro- 

tian Knowledge (9 April 1831), though he gress of Nonsubscription to Creeds,' contri- 

would have preferred as its designation the bated to the * Christian Moderator,' 1826-8; 

colourless name, * A Tract Society.' By 1884 these are of value as giving extracts from ori- 

he had retired from public duty, and was ginal documents. His* Memoir of James VI,' 

suffering from a decay of sight, which ended m * Transactions of the Royallrish Academy,' 

in blindness. In November 1836 he removed 1828, gives copies of original letters, and 

to Dublin with his daughter Maria. Here he information respecting his ancestor, Rev. 

died on 27 Feb. 1841. He married, on 25 Jan. Robert Bruce of iGnnaird. 

1788 Susanna Iliitton (died 22 Feb. 1819, [Armstrong's Appendix to Ordination Service, 

aped o6), and had twelve children, of whom James Martineau, 1829, pp. 75-7, 89; Porter's 

SIX survived him. Several portraits of Bruce Funeral Sermon, The Christian's Hope in Death. 

exist; the earliest is in a large picture (1804) 1841 ; Bible Christian, 1831, pp. 47, 239, 289, 

by Robinson, containing portraits of Dr. and 1834, p. 389, 1841, pp. Ill sq. ; Chr. Reformer, 

Mrs. JJnice and others, now in the council- 1821,pp. 218sq., 1869,p. 318; Reid'sHist.Presb. 




engraved in mezzotint (1819) by Ilodgetts ; ^^'''^\ ^^f • ^t^F*^^ ^^V^ P' *% \2^; "\l®,®^» 

a fine painting of head and bust is in the H' f^' ^^^ ; Be^. Newsletter. 26 Feb 1819 ; 

^^r.ac.»ooL« ^^ « ,^««,io«., T T> Tk T Mmutes of Gen. Synod, 1824, p. 31 ; Insh Unit. 

^o?Ti:Z^^^ grandson, James Bruce D.L., ^ ^847. p. 367 ; Disiiple (Belf.), 1883, pp.84, 

of Thorndale ; an engraving by Adcock from 93 ^ . c. Porter's Seven Brnces. in Northern 

a niimatiire by Ilawksett was executed for ^yhig, 20 May 1886 ; manuscript extracts from 

the Christian Moderator/ 1827. He pub- Minutesof Gen. Synod, 1780; manuscript Minutes 




BRUCE, WILUAM (1790-1868), Irisli 

boiD at £<:lfust lU Hov. 17MJ, tho sL-cond sod 
of ■Waiiiim Bnice (1757-1841) [q. v.] He 
■whm edueatt^ first at the Belfaet Acndem; 
undei bis father; entered Trinity Colleeu, 
Dublin, on S July 1804, where he ohtained a 
dchoUfBhip and Efradual«d A.B. on SO July 
1809. Me»ntinieheattcDdedaeeseioii(180^ 
1809) at Edinburgh, where he studied moral 
pbilosophv, churcfi hialory, &c., under Ihinild 
Stewart, Hugh Meikkjuhu, nnd others. His 
theological studies were directed by the 



fewof hi^fatber's^fts, but his quiet firmness 
Mid aniiahitity rave him a hold ou the affec- 
tiotts of his people. Theologically he followed 
cloeely in his father's steps. It is believed 
that he edited the Belfafit edition, 1819, 8ro, 
of ' Sarmoiia on the Christian Doctrine,' by 
Richard Price, D.D. (originally published 
1787), whieb contain a mild assertion of a 
modified .'krianism, as a middle way between 
Calvinism nnd Socinianism. In If'il Bruce 
came forwurd as a candidate for the vacant 
claasical and Hebrew chair in the Belfast 
Acadeinii'al Institution. Two-thirds of the 
Arian TOtu went against Bruce, in cona»- 
Qoence of the hostility hitherto shown to the 
institution by his family ; but Sir Robert 
B«t«aon, the episcopalian leader, and Edwurd 
Bsid of Rnmelton, moderator of the general 
aynod, made eflbrts for Bruce, and he waa 
elected on 27 Oct. by a large majority, The 
appointment conciliated a section wliich had 
gtood aloof from the institution on the ground 
tbiai it had sympathiaed with unconstitutional 
principlesin 1(98, nnd ultimatL'ly the govern- 
ment grant, which had been withdrawn on 
th«t account, was renewed (27 Feb. 1629). 
Bruce, «till keeping his conirregation, held 
the ohair wilh solid repute till the establish- 
mtmt of the Queen's College (opened Novem- 
tel849) reduced the Academical Institution 
to the rank of a high school. The Hebrew 
chair was separatRd from that of classics 
in 1BS5, when Tliomos Dix Hincks, LL.D., 
another Arian, was appointed to fill it. Bruce 
took no active share in the polemics of his 
ttmo. An early and anonymous publication 
on the Trinity sufficiently defines his position. 
In Later life he headed the consenative mi- 
norily in the Antrim presbytery, maintaiu- 
inff that oonsuhscrihing principles not only 
flowed but required a presbytery to satisfy 
itself oa to the christian faith of candidates 
for the ministry. The discussion wua con- 
' iUnl with much aciimony (not on Bruce's 



part), and ended in the withdrawn! of five 
congregations, since recognised by the kd- 
vemment, as a distinct eccletiiiiatical body, 
the northempresbytetjof Antrim, of which, 
at its first meeting, 4 April 18fi'2, Bruce was 
elected moderator. In the same year the 
jubile« of his ordination was marked by the 
placing of stained glass windows in his meet- 
ing^houae. He retired from active duty on 
alAprillSer. Froml832hehsdascolle8gue 
John Scott Porter, who remained sole pastor 
[seellKCCB, William, 1757-18411. Heeon- 
tinued his services to many of the charities and 
public bodies of the town. He studied agricul- 
ture, and carefully planted hia own grounds 
at The Farm. Hia last sermon was at a com- 
munion in Lame on 28 April 1867. He died 
25 Oct. 1868, and was buried at Holywood 
28 Oct. On 20 May 1823 he married Jane 
EliMbeth(died27 Nov. 1878, aged 79), oiily 
child of William Smith of Burbudoes and 
Catherine Wentworth. By her he had four 
sons and six daughters ; his first-born died in 
infancy ; William died 7 Nov. 1868, aged 43 ; 
Samuel died 6 March 1671, aged 44. 

He published: 1. 'Observations on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, oeeaeioned by the 
Rev. James Carlile's book, entitled " Jesua 
Christ, the Great God our Saviour," ' Belfast, 
1828, 8vo, anonymous ; Carlile was minister 
of the Scots Church, Mary's Abbey, Dublin 
(died March 1854). 2. 'Un the Right and 
Exercise of Private Judgment,' Uelfost, 1860, 
8vo (sermon. Acts iv. 19, 20, on 8 July). 
3. ' Address delivered to the First Presbyte- 
rian Congregation, Belfast, onSunday, 12Jan. 
1862, in reference to the recent proceedings 



and Limitation,' Belfast, 1862, 12nin(sermon, 
1 Cor. viii. 9, on 5 Oct., the day of llie re- 
opening of his church after the erection of 
memorial window), 

[J. 8. Portac'sFunoral SBrmon, Th« Sew HeavBO 
and New Earth, 1868; Reid's Ufat. Pniab. Ch. in 
Iraland (KiU»b), 1887. iii. 44S; J. L. Portor-sLift 
and Timw of H. Cooke, 1871. p. 62 sq. : Bolfiul 
Newsletter, 1821 ; Bena'a HM. of Belfast. 1880, 
ii. 108; Chf. UnilRrian, 1862; Konaolacriber, 
1862; Chr. Life, 4 Due. 1878; C. Porter's Seven 
BrtKws, in Northoni Whig, 28 May 1885 ; mauu- 
■cript Minutes Antrim Presbytery, Northern 
Presbytery; Hioutes and Baptismal ItoKiatar. 
First ProHb. Cb. Uelfiist ; tomb«<Dtioa at Holy- 
wood; privalo infoniuilioE.] A. G. 

BEtrCKNEB. JOHN il72tl-l804), 
Lutheran divine, was bom nu .31 Dee. 1726 
at Kadzand, a small island of Zeeland, near 
the Belgian frontier. He was educated for 
the ministry, chielly at tho university of 
Froneker, where he studied Greek under 
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Valckenaer; and held a charge at Leyden. \ Cassander (1515-1566) being a catholic di- 
In 1752 a business journey to Holland was . vine who laboured for union between catholics 
made by Mr. Columbine, elder of the 
wich church of Wa" 
Flemings, founded 

beth, and holding the church of St. Mary the ; Wakefield*s * Enqiiiry into t\ie Expediency 
Less on lease from the corporation from ; and Propriety of Public or Social Worship/ 
March 1637. Columbine was directed to j 1791. In his preface Bruckner promises a 
seek a fit successor to Valloton, late pastor j continuation). Ue began a didactic poem in 
of the Walloon church. On his introduction, j French verse, intended to popularise the 
Bruckner, who could preach in Latin, l)utch, views of his ' Th^orie.' Four pathetic lines 
French, and English, settled in Norwich in on his own wrinkled and * lugubre ' counte- 
1753. In addition to his duties at St. Mary i nance are given in Mrs. Opie's * Life.* 
the Less, he succeeded Dr van Sarn, about f Norfolk Tour, 1829. ii. 1074 (based on ar- 
1/ 66, as pastor of the Dutch church, to whose ' tide by W. Taylor in the Monthly Mag.) ; Van 
use the choir of St. John the Baptist (the der Aa's Biographisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
nave being used as the civic hall under the landen (errs respecting the diite of death) ; 
name of St. Andrew's Hall) had been per- ^ BrightweirsLifoof Amelia Opie, 1864, p. 29 seq.; 
manently secured from 1661. This charge ^ Biblioth. Parriana, 1827, p. 268.] A. G. 

was scarcely more than nominal, and that of ■ 
the French church arradually became little BRUDENELL, JAMES THOMAS, 



else. Li both cases there were small endow- 
ments. Bruckner held the joint chaijje till 
his death, and was the last regular minister 
of either church. He made a good income 



seventh Earl of Cardigan (1797-1868), 

gmeral, the only son of Robert, sixth earl of 
ardigan, was bom at Hambledon in ELamp- 
shire on 16 Oct. 1797. From his childhood 



by teaching French. Mrs. Opie was amonff he was spoilt ; for he, as well as his seven 



his pupils. He was a good musician and 
organist, and a clever draughtsman, as is at- 
tested by his portrait of his favourite dog ; 
for he kept a horse and pointer, being fond of 
outdoor sports. The Norwich literary* circle 
owed much to his culture and learning. lie 
died by his own hand, while suffering from 
mental depression, on Saturdav, \'2 May 1804. 
He was buried at Guist, near toulsham, Nor- 



sisters, possessed the proverbial good looks 
of the Brudenell family. He spent two years 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and when he came 
of age, in 1818, was returned to parliament 
by his father's cousin, the first marquis of 
Ailesbury, as M.P. for Marlborough. He 
entered the army, and purchased a cometcy 
in the 8th hussars in May 1824, when he was 
twenty-seven vears of age. He made up for 



folk. He had married in 17?^2 Miss ('ooper his delav by lavish exi)enditure in purchasing 
of Guist, a former pupil, who predeceased ■ his graaes, and became lieutenant in January 
him. Opie painted nis portrait, which was ; 1825, captain in June 1826, major in August 
exhibited at the Koyal Academy in 1800. j 18;K), lieutenant-colonel in December 1830, 
In Mrs. Opie's * Life ' a curious stor>- is told and lieutenant-colonel of the loth hussars in 
about the expression of the eyes in the por- 1K^2. In 1829 he resigned his seat for Marl- 
trait reminding a visitor of the countenance borough on account of a difference with the 
of a person who had committed suicide. One • Marquis of Ailesbury on the subject of ca- 
of Mrs. Opie's * Lays' is about this portrait, tholic emancipation, and at once purchased 
Bruckner wrote : 1. * Th6orie du Systeme \ a seat for Fowey. In 1832 he fought a most 
Animal.' Leyden, 1767 (anon.; in chai)s. vii. | expensive election for North Xorthampton- 
and X. there is an anticipation of Maltnusian shire, and was returned with Lord Milton for 
views). 2. * A rhiloso])hical Survey of the his colleague. Lonl Brudenell found himself 
Animal Creation; an Kssay wherein the soon hemmed in by troubles among his ofii- 
general devastation and carnage that reign cers. They had a natural feeling against the 
among different classes of animals are con- lord who had Iwuglit himself into his com- 
sidered in a new }»oint of view, and the vast mand, and his unconciliating temper caused 
increase of life and enjoyment derived to the peri)etual quarrels. At last, in 1833, he 
whole from this necessity is clearly demon- illegally ordered one of his officers, Captain 
strated,' Ix)nd. 176H (anon. ; a translation of Wathen, into custody at Cork. Wathen so 
the fon^going). 3. * Criticisms on the Diver- thoroughly justifitnl himself before a court- 
sions of Purley. By John Cassander/ 1790, martial that Brudenell had a hint to resign 
8vo (the name Cassander was suggested by the command of the 16th hussars. His 
his birthplace, and. according to Parr, recom- father, however, who was an old friend of 
mended itself to him as a * peacemaker be- William IV, obtained for lum the command 
tween the grammatical disputants j* George , of the 11th hussars, which he assumed in 
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India in It^Sd. The rvgiment wns <it once 
ordered home, and on its arrh'uj in 1837 
Brudenell found that his father wa« dead, 
and tliot he had succeeded tu the earldom i 
»nd 40,000/. a year. j 

As Lord Cardigan he was not mure sne- \ 
ceasful in getting- on with his officers thHn 
be bad b«en as I^rd Brudeoell. Vet he wns , 
liberal with bis money, and as be spent 
10,0001. n j-ear on the regiment, the tllb 
le the smartest carttlry 
;e, andwaa aelected after- . 
o bear tbe title of Princ« . 
lTS. Tbe regiment on its 
faa stationed at Canter- 
bury, and at that place occurred what was ' 
known as tbe ' Black Bottle ' riot. Cardigan 
ordered a certain CaptBln Reynolds under ai^ 
rest for a trifling reaaon, oiid a feud arose, 
which again brought him into notoriety-. 
He shortly afterwards met aaotber Captain ' 
Reynolds of his regiment nt Bnghton, and 
onliBred him under arrest for impertinence. ' 
Agarliled account of this transaction appeared 
in tbe ' Morning Chronicle,' signed ' H. T.' 
Gordigan found out that the writer was a 
certain Captain Han'ey Tuckett, and im- 
mediately challenffed him. The duel took 
place on Wimbledon Common on 12 Sept. 
1840, and at the second shot Captain Tuckett 
WW wounded. This duel created immeuse 
excitement, and public feeling ran strongly 
Beainst Cardigan, who demanded his right to 
be tried by hie {leers. Un 16 Feb. 1841 Lord 
Benman presided as lord steward. Sir John 
Campbell, tbe attorney-general, prosecute<l, i 
and Sir William FoUett led for the defence. ' 
Tim trial lasted only one day ; tbe prosecu- I 
tion hod omitted to prove the identity of 
Captain Tuckett with Captain Han-ey James I 
Tuckett, and Cardigan was declared by all 
the peers present ' not guilty upon my honour,' 
except the Buke of Cleveland, who said ' not 
guilty legnUy upon my honour.' Cardigan 
rt^lainnl the command of his regiment till 
Ilia promotion to tbe rank of major-general 
in 1B47. He lived the ordinary life of a 
wealthy nobleman until the Crimean war 
broke out in 185J. He was then sent out in 
command of a eavalry brigade in Major- 
freneml Lord Lucan's dirision. I,ord Lucan 
and Cardigan, whose sixler Lord Lucan bad 
sutrricd. were old enemies. I^rdigan de- 
clared tliat he understood hia command to 
Iw independent of Lucan's control, ajid tlieir 
boatility appeared both at Varna and the day 
before tliR battle of the Alma. ^Vben the ! 
cavalvy dlvixion encamped outside Balaclava, ' 
Lord Lucan lived in camp with tile men nnd 
febanid thair privations, while Cardigan had 
ibi^ iwiufious yacht tn the harbour, and 




dined and slept on Ijoanl. At [lie attack 
on Balaclava, when the liiissinns had been 
' driven back by the I)3ril Higlilauders, and 
charged in Hank by tlie heavy cavnlrv, an 
order was sent down by Captain Nolan, 
aide-de-camp to Mujor-general Airey, thai 
the light brigade was to charge along the 
goutbem line of heights and drive the enemy 
from the Turkish batteries. Tlie order was 
easy of execution; Lord Lucan must have 
known along wliich line the light brigade 
wae to charge, and Captain Kolan knew petw 
fectly whither to lead the troopera. But Car- 
dimin could see nothing from his station, and 
believed he was to charge straight along the 
valley in &ont of him. Lord Lucan did not 
inform him of his error, and Captain Nolan 
was unfortunately killed )ust as be perceived 
the erroneous direction tfie brigade wag tak- 
ing and while trying to set it right. Straight 
down the valley between the Ru«$tan bat- 
teries alonp one line of bills, and the cap- 
tured Turkish batteries on the other, and right 
at the Russian batteries in his fi~ont, Cai^ 
digan mlloped many yards in front of his 
men. He was first among the Russian guns, 
receiving but one slight wound in the leg, 
and then rode slowly out of the melfie. Un- 
fortunately for his reputotion, although he 
WHS the first man among the Russian guns, 
he was not the last to leave them. (Ifflcers 
and men stood about looking for their general 
and wMting for orders, and then rode away 
from the guns in tens and twenties, in twos 
and threes. Cardigan bad played tbe part 
of a hero, but not of a general. Great was 
the excitement in camp after the charge. 
Lord Raglan was profoundly displeased ; 
some blamed Lord Lucan, some Cardigan, 
others General Airey, who bad only written 
the order, and others Captain Nolan, In 
truth, no blame could be niod on any one. 
Cardigan faithfully obeved the order he had 
misunderstood, ilis sukveqiient conduct was 
unfortunately indiscreet. He returned to 
England in January 1865. and was treated as 
a hero. His portrait was in every shop win- 
dow, and his biography in every newspaper. 
He was invited to a banquet by tbe lord 
mayor at the Mansiim House on (} Feb., and 
boasted of his prowess after the dinner. He 
was made inspector^ neral of cavalry in 
1865, which post lie held for the usual term 
of five years, was made K.C.B., a commander 
of the I>^on of Honour, and knight of the 
second class of the order of the Me^idie, and 
was promoted lieutenant-general in IS61. 
He was made colonel nf the 5th dragoon 
guards in 1859, which he exchanged for the 
colonelcy of his old regiment, the 1 Ith hussars, 
in August leSO. Not satiolied with all these 
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honours h^* alwavH insisted on being re^^arded 
M» a hero, and in IfiWi ap])lied for a cnminal 
information for libel against Lieutenant- 
af}\onH\ tluj Hon. Somerset J. G. Calthorpe, 
Lord llaglan's nephew and aide-de-camp, for 
a statement in his ' Letters from Head- 
quarters/ that after the charge of Balaclava 
* unfortunately Iy>rrl Cardigan was not present 
when mrwt n.fjuired ;' but he was nonsuited. 
After the trial he lived quietly at Deene 
Park, his H4;at in Northamptonshire, where 
he died from injuries caused by a fall from 
his horse on 28 March 1868. He left no 
children, and his titles devolved on his second 
cr>usin, the H«*cond marquis of Ailesbury. Car- 
digan was tli»^ autlior of * Cavalry- Brigade 
Movements,' 4to, 18(J1. 

[Thore \h no life pnl'liNhe^l of Lrml Cardigan, 
arm for it g«'iicml .skctcli of his lifu reference must 
\m jntuUi to tho Tini«>H obituary notice, &c. An 
account of his tritil l>eforo tho House of Lords 
was piiblishtMl in 1H41, and there is a useful 
arialysiH in T<iwnson<rs Mo<lern >Stato Trials, i. 
209 (1850). For his l^chaviour at Balaclava see 
alx)Vo all Kinglakc'.s Invasion of the Crimea, vol. 
V. ; th« Ilej)ort of the l'rocee<lin^8 in the Queen's 
Bi'nch taken by Lieut .-gm. thu Karl of Cardigan 
on applying for a criminal information for libel 
against Li«^ut.-col. thf Hon. S. J. G. Calthorpe, 
1803, and a curiously aboMve little work. Was 
L)r«l Canlipm a II«to at Bjilaclavii ? by George 
Kyan, IKo.'i.] H. M. S. 

BRUDENELL, IlOBKllT (1461-15;31), 
judp', was d»'S(;«'H(l«*cl from William IJrude- 
nell, who was s«'ttl»;(l at Dodington and 
A(ld«Tbiirv in Oxfordshin*, and Aynhoe, 
Nortliain])ton.shin', in the rri^ni of Henry 111, 
an<l from an Kdmiiiid IJrudenell who was 
attorri«'y-^»^»Mi»'rHl to Kichard 11. liolntrt, 
horn in 14(11, was tin* s^rond son of Ed- 
mund ]5rud»'n»'ll of Apnondesham, lUick- 
in^liMUishint, by bi> s(»coii(l wife, IMiilippa, 
dau^:ht(»r of Philij) Knpfletield of Englefield 
and l^^infliin«rti»'ld in Essex, who Vjrought 
him (!onsi(b»rabb; pro])frty in Huckingham- 
shin*. lIobtTt was educated at Cambridge 
and ' bn*d to th»* law,' and, though his name 
occurs in tin* y»'ar-books as arguing at the 
bar no mrliMr than Ililarv term 14iK), he 
was ill th»* commission of over and terminer 
for IJuckingliMm in 14^9. He sat in par- 
liament in loO.S, and was one of the com- 
missioners for Leic(?stershire for raising the 
subsidy granted by ])arliament in that year. 
Tn Michaelmas term l')04(not lo()o, as Dug- 
dale has it in the • Chronica Series M he, with 
nine others, was raised to the rank of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and the new Serjeants held their 
inaugural least at Lambetli Palace. On 
'2i) Oct. of the year following he was ap- 
pointed king's seijeant, and on the death of 



Sir Robert Read he, on 28 April 1507, was 
made a justice of the king's bench. On the 
accession of King Henry \m Brudenell 
was transferred to the court of common 
pleas, in which court he sat aa a puisne judge 
for twelve vears. In 1515 he was a com- 
missioner of sewers for Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Leicestershire. On 13 April 1521 he 
was appointed chief justice of the common 

Eleas, and held this office till he died. On 
eing appointed to the chief justiceship he 
revisitea Cambridge, and the university, 
with which he seems to have maintained 
his connection, made him a present. On 
another occasion it presented him and his 
wife with a pair of gloves. In 1529 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to sur\'ey the castles, 
forests, and other possessions in Leicester- 
shire belonging to the duchy of Lancaster, 
and to inquire into encroachments. He died 
30 Jan. 1531, and was buried in the south 
aisle of the church of Dene in Northampton- 
shire, in an alabaster tomb between his two 
wMves. There is a full-length efiigy of him in 
his judge's robes with the inscription : * Of 
your charity pray for the souls of Sir Robert 
Brudenell, knight, late chief justice of the 
king's common bench, at Westminster, and 
of Margaret and Philippa his wives.' He 
was of a literary turn, contributing among 
other ])iece8 a descri])tion of Stanton to Le- 
land (Ithi. i. 13, 15, 18, 84, 85,89, viii. 110). 
In the course of his life he ac^juired verj' con- 
siderable estates, chiefly in Leicestershire, 
with which he was connected as early as 1 503, 
and founded a chantry* at Billisden in 1511, 
and also elsewhere. His land in l^Mcester- 
shire was situated at Stanton Wvville, and 
was acquired through his first wife, Margaret, 
widow of William Wvville of Stanton, and 
sisterand coheiress of Thomas Kntwysell.high 
sheriff of Lancaster and Warwick in 148i^, 
who, with his wife, Katherine (the heiress of 
the Wyville family), being childless, aliened 
the manor to Brudenell. He also, at the 
end of Henrv* VIl's reign, purchaseil the 
lordship of Cranoe in the same county from 
John Cockain. His second wife was Philippa 
Powre of Bechampton. By his first wife 
he had issue four sons, Thomas, Anthony, 
llo))ert, and Edmund, and a daughter, Lucia ; 
bv his second wife none. Of his children 
only the two eldest had issue, the former 
foimding the family of the Brudenells of 
Deene, the latter that of the Brudenells of 
Stanton Wvville or Brudenell. That he had 
other lands besides those in Ijeicestershire is 
])lain from the fact that he settled the manor 
j of Deene on his eldest son, upon his marriage 
j in 1520 with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
, Sir William FitzwUliam, and that to his son 



Anthonr he gave (be lordelilp of Gkplborpe 
in Nortbflmfloneliire. Itolh branclitis Inug 
Hxisled. His greal-cnindson whb one of tlie 
fint Imronetg created, and was nutde a bnron 
in less, uid earl of Cnidigan in 1661. 
AraoDK bis desceodauts were George, fourth 
uarl, who was created Duke of Montagu in 
1T76, B title which expired on his death in 
1790 ( and Jmdas Thomas, seventh e&rl [q. t.] 
The BrudenelU of Deene became extinct in 
1780. The arms of Brudenetl were a chevron 
giilee between three morions azure. 

[Fou's LiTGH of tfae Judge*; Dngdalea Ori- 
IpntH, tl3; NieboU'B Leicestershirs, ii. fiS4, 
808; Vbraut's Viiiuition of Northumptontihire; 
Wtighl'»Eoaand(Leland),iy. pL 2. 192; Pari. 
BoU(,Ti. S39 ; Letters Hfd. VIII, Brewer. ToL ti. 
No. 495; Cooper's Atbfue Caulab. I. 43, 528; 
Baler's MS. uiv. 67 ; Hrydges'a NortUmpton- 
■hire, ii. 301 ; Cburton'e Lires of Smyth and 
SnttoD, 339, 31)5. 441 ; Lipscoiab's Baekingbam- 
Bhira : Campbell's Reign of Hennr VII, ii. 479.] 
J. A. H. 

BBUEN, JOIIN (1560-1(125), puritan 
lajiiian,wastheeoii of aCheehiresqtiirewbote 
&mil,<vhadlon);buHn settled at Bruen Staple- 
ford, and ifl believed to have ffiTen its name to 
the township. There had been a succeeeion 
from the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The elder John Bruen of Bruen Stapleford was 
thrice married. His union with Anne, the 
nater of Sir John Done, was childless, but his 
second wife brought him foorteen children, of 
whom Katharine.afterwftrdB the wife of Wil- 
liun Bretlargh, and John, who, although not 
the eldest bom, became W Hurvivorsbip his 
heir, were remarkable for the fervour of their 
pnritanisni. John was in his tender years 
■eat to his uncle Diitton of Diitton, where 
for three jears he was iau);ht b; the school- 
master James Uoe, Thu Dutton familj had 
bj charter the control of the minstreU of the 
county. Young Bruen became an expert 
dancer. ' At that time,' he said, ' the boly 
Babbaths of the Lord were wholly spent, in 
«11 places about us, in May-games and Mny- 
polM, pipings Hud dancines, for it was a rare 
thing to hear of a prenouer, or to have one 
Mrmnn in a vear.' Whoii about seventeen 
he anil his brother Thomas were sent as 
ffentleraen-rommoners to 8t. Albau Hall, 
Oxford, whoretUeyremntnedabouttwoyenrs. > 
H« left Iht> university in 1571*, and in the 
following year was married by his parents to 
K daughter of Mr, Hanlwure, who bad been 
twico mayor of Chester. Bruen at this time 
keml^ enjoyed the ph-Hsures of the chase, 
and, m conjunction witji Kulnh Done, ' kept 
foHrti-cn couple ofgreHl tnouthed dogs.' On 
Uie dRBlh of bin iuther In IfiR? his means 
mov nsduced ; hu cast ull' hi)i dogs, killed the , 



game, and disparked the land. His children 
were brought up strictly, Bud his choice of 
servants fell upon the solier und [lious. One 
of these, Robert Piislifield, or 'Old Robert,' 
though unable lo read or "ftTite, had acquired 
so exact a knowledge of the Bible, that he 
could 'almost always' tell the book and 
chapter where any nnrlicular sentence ww 
to be found. The old man had a leathern 
g'irdle, which served him as a niftnona 
trfAnica, and was marked into portions for 
the several books of the Bible, and with 

E lints and huots for the smaller divisions, 
men in summer rose between tjiree and 
four, and in winter at five, and read preyeiD 
twice a day. His own seoeons for prayer 
were seven time* daily, He removed the 
stained glass in Tarvin Church, and defaced 
the sculptured images. On the Bunday he 
walked trom his house, a mile dislntit. to the 
church, and was followed by thu greater part 
of his servants, and called upon such of his 
tenants as lived on the way, so that when he 
reached the church it was at the head of a. 
goodly procession. He rarely went home to 
dinner after momiiig prayers, but continued 
inthecburchlillaflertheeveningservicf. He 
maintained a preacher at his own housv, and 
afterwards for the parish. Bnicn's house Iw- 
came celebrated, and a number of ' gentlemen 
of rank became desirous of sojouming under 
his roof for their better information in the 
way of God, and the more effectual reclaim- 
ing of themselves end their families.' Per- 
kins, the puritan divine, called Bruen Staple- 
ford, 'for the pmclice and powerof religion, 
the very topsail of all England.' His wife died 
suddenly, and after a time he married the ' very 
amiable and beautiful' Ann Fox, whom he 
first met al a relieious meeting in Manchester. 
For a year they dwelt at her mother's house 
at Rhodes, near Manchester. He then re- 
turned lo Stapleford, and again bis house 
became the abode of many scions of gentility. 
Bruen's second wife died after ten ypars of 
married life, and the widower brok" ii]) bi.» 
household with its twenly-one boarders and 
retired to Chester, where he clefirwl l in- debt 
of his estate, saw some of his children settled, 
and maintained the jioot of his parish by the 

Eroduce of two mills in Stapleford, whither 
e returned with his third wife, Margaret. 
He bad an implicit belief in special provi- 
dences, 'judgmBnt8,'witchcrafl,&c. Hekejit 
a hospitable house, and was kind and chari- 
table to tbepoor of his neighbourhood and of 
Chester. He refused to drink healths even 
at the high sheriff's feust. Towards Ihe end 
of hb life bis prayers wi/re twice accompanied 
by ' ravishing sights.' He die<l after an ill- 
ness, which was seen to be mortal, in 1EJ25, 



Bruerne u© Brugis 

at t!iv !»*:♦- •»!*•»'». ThtT- i> a iK»rr.ii: > if him and its cause (^Jettel, JVorks), Xeverthe- 

in I'hirk*- ' M:irr»\v ni" lu'cle^i;i>!ii';ii Hi^T-try." It-ss. the fellowi* of Eton, acting without the 

Thi- lias )>vn rr-t-n^Tavrd hy Kichard-ion. consent of the queen, elected mm as^ provost 

Aiii"iij t!!».' llarU-inn MSS. is a canjiila- on -'» July lotU, granting him at the same 

ti-'ii liv him riiTiTlfrl 'A lvk*1v vr'tiTa)»le time the usual leave of absence. The inde- 

C'lit-cTi'in nf »livvr> .vnUMuvs nii: of Holy pendence of their action and the unfitness 

Scrip! art', and varit-ty of mativr lUiT "i M-vt^ of their choice roused much indignation, and 

nU diviii.' auT!i<»rs.* Tht"»e nr»." c.»mmouly Bishop Grindal wrote to Cecil that *suche a 

callfvl hi* rard>. and an* tifty-t wo in luimU'r. si^rte of hedjre priest es ' should not be allowed 

Th'- >anii.- iMll»rTi"n contains ilu* ]vTi:i»n f-f to act in despite of the roval prerojjativc 

his '•■m. I'alvin Hnivn. of l''!i'>ii*r. nuTivr, [State Papers, Eliz. Domestic, xix. I'S, ."<0; 

rfSjHvTini: tlif :r»aTiurnt h»' mvivt-d f t visit- Ltte). Archbish^»p Parker was accordingly 

in;: IVvnii" wh-n lu* was Tak^n Throuirh directisl to hold a visitation of the college, 

C!if*Tfrit»inij»ri'-»nmr.'nt at Carnarvnn Cattle, and to inquire intn the election of the pro- 

Tlit* lift* uf. liihn HnuMi was n»T t'Vfjiiful. and vost, 'of whom there is disperst very evil 

hf i- 4'hiftly notal-lf a> an i'niU.»d;mvnt of the fame/ llie visitation was held on 9 Sept., 

jmriran i-U/al of a ]»i..iu> laynnin. and thoujrh Bnieme at first objected to the 

[A Faithful Rc!n- ustranio of tV.e Holy Lifo commission, allejrine that it had expired, he 

an; Haijy l»i'.iih <»:" John I>ruin. 1 y Wiliiam finally resigned the provostship, receiving 



sum of monev to W accounted for {Parker 

BRUERXE, KICIIAKl) ilolOr-irnCS^ 0.rresjhyndefice\. 
pr.if.-<.ir nf Hohr»'W. tVllow of Lim-nln Col- pv^vHlV Fasti Ox.-n. U-d, Bliss), i. 87. Vl-\ 161; 

K'.'". <ix!".'r.l. and «'•' Kt.in. rt-ivivi-d th.- dt»- Fox e^ Acts a:ul M-Tiiir-unt** (ed, 184fri. vi. 130. 

LT« V nf B.l». ill l.')ir. and tho no\t yi*ar was 1*13; StryjVs M.m 'rials of Cranmer, ii. 1090; 

aj'ii-'inTi ■! pr.'l'.-s^nr <if livbrrw in ilio uni- LilV of Parker, i. •Ju-'>-7 ; Ix-land'sCygnivi Cant io 

v.-r-ity of I >\l'..rd. Whilr hiddinj liiis oilioe («>1. I60SV p. 22: .Tcwi Ts Works, iv. II'J'J (Parker 

h" \v:is on" nf tlio wimes^rs on l»olialf of SH-'ivty^ ; Zurii-li Lertors. i. 7 (Parker Soo.) ; 




W H 

(>-ivr«l tin- j'anoiirv at Chri*«t Churidi tor- 

ni-rly li.ld l.y IVtrr Martyr. Hi- Ir'aminkT BRUGIS, TIKOI AS (f. l(>4()r). ^urtroon, 

i* i"»'lrljrati-d l»y Liland. wh.». in his 'Cvirnoa was horn pro]»ahly h.'twfen IHIO and U>:K), 

C.inti».' 1. ri.'J:',. rall> him * llo^ca-i radius since lie praotisrd fur sevt-n years a^ a sur- 

idiMri.' nntl Hi-^lmp Ci»x. tlum^'h ono of the ^'eon dnrin;: th»' civil wars. II»» d'V.* not 

jKirty nj^ji.wMd ri» him. >ays in a let tor to reo«>rd n])on whioh <ide he served. Hi' ob- 

Pt'T.-r .M:irtyr. • llirliartl Bruorn*'. an exoel- tained the de;rro'^««fvloctor of physio, though 

It-iiT II.I»r;ii>T. i« in poss*«><ioii .if ymir pri*- from what univ'*r<ity does not appoar. and 

})*'ni\' { Zi/n'i /{ Let fn:<). Tn May 1"»">7 he was s^'tth'd at Uiokmansworth, IIertfi»rdshire, 

in^TMll»-d lannii of Windsor. l>urinir !•">'><> whore lie de>i'rihos himself us curint: '(by 

hi- ir»)»r»\v l«M-tiiris wor«^ taki-n by IVter de God's help) all >orts of a^ues in y«>nnii and 

SiT I, and «it1:.t«. appear to havo lo^tured in old, and all manner of old sort»s tliat are 

hi- nhn'i- diiriiiL: thtf noxt two V'.-ars. This curable bvart." 

ni.iy h.'ivf ho«'n sim]dv hooans»" h^ was en- Bruiris wrote 'The Marrow of Physioke,' 

L'aj^-d ♦d-ii-wlii're (WoniO. On the other l^mdon. ir>40. 4to: and * Vade Mecnm. or a 

hand. th»- o.'-<Mtion nf his loeturo^ may have Companion for a Chirurpion.' of wliioh the 

liiM-n ••nf'-rL'fd "n ac'cuinr of hi? misoondnct. tirst edition a]»ivarod, London, I60I, l:?mo, 

II" i- Slid t'» have boon ^'■uilty «if pross im- and the st»venth 1<>>*1>, in the same siz.*. Tlie 

mnraliry. and eonseipn-ntly to have Wen popularity of this little book shows that it 

cd»lii»-«'d to r»/-i^n his prnfossor<hip s<mio time must have bot»n useful, but there is nothinp 

bfforo March l.V>9, the date of a letter in original in tliis or in the earlier work. Per- 

which .Tewol t»ills Martyr of his resigmation haps the only notable thing in the * Vade 



Briihl 
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Mecuro " is a email contribution to forensic 
nuMiiciaci, in thta ghupc of nilea forthe reports 
wLlt^h a surgeon mi^t have to m&kebemre a 
coruncr's inquest. Even this is partly lakan 
from Ambroiae Parfi; but we know of nothing 
iik» it in any earlier Englisli book. 

[Bregiii'.- Work!.] J. F. P. 

BRtJHL, JOHX MAURICE, Cocbt of 
(I73tf-1809), diplomuli!.t mid astroootner, 
wna the son of F. "VV. Graf tou Briihl of 
MartinBkirchen, who died in 1700, and ne- 
phew of Heinrich ron Briihl, Saxon prime 
nuuator 1748-03. Bom at Wiederaii in 
Eltictorat Saxony on 30 Dec. 17S6, he studied 
at LiCipiig, and there formed a cloee friend- 
ship with Gollert, who addressed an ode to 
him on his fourteenth birthday, and corre- 
sponded with liim for aoiae years ('see Gel- 
LBBrt Sammtt. Schri/ten, u. 71, %-iit. 24-1 1ft, 
Leipug, 1784). At Paris, in 1755, Briihl, 
th«D in hie nineteenth year, took an active 
put ID Sason diplomat^ ; was Bummrined 
to Warsow in 1759; named, through bis 
uncle's influence, chamberlain and comman- 
dant in Thuringia, and in IT&l appointed 
nmbasiiadar exiruordiuary to the court of 
St. James's. Save for one journey homeward 
in 1785, lie never afterwards left Kn^Iand, 
but died at his house in Old Burlington 
Street on 9 June 1609, aged's. He married, 
fimt, in 1767, Alicia Maria, dowager coun- 
teM of Enemont, who died on 1 June 1794, 
leaving him a son and daughter; secondly, 
in 1796, Mifis Cherone. From 1798 he be- 
longed to the Saxon privy council, and was 
a knight of the White Eagle. 

lie loved astronomy with piBaion, and 
effectually promoted its interests. Through 
his influence Von Zach, who entered his 
&nuhr OS tutor shortly after his arrival in 
London in Norember 1783, became an aatro- 
anmer. With a Eadley's seitont and a 
dirononieter by Emery, they together deler- 
mined. in 17B6, the latitudes and longitudes 
of Briiawls, FroJikfort, Dresden, and Paris. 
BrUhl built (probably in 1787) a small ob- 
Mrvntory at his villa nt Harefield, and set 
UI>tbere,flboiit 1794,a two-foot astronomical 
Circle by Rnuudcn, one of the first instru- 
ineata of the kind made in Englnnd. He 
nns illtimat« with Herscli«l, and diligent in 
truuini'tiug the news nf bis and others' dis- 
cuvMIc* abroad through the medium of Bode's 
• Jalirbucli.' Perhaps the most signal benefit 
conftTred hybim upon science was hie tealouB 
adrnntwrnent of uuronometry, and patronage 
of Mud^ and Emmery. The realisation of 
thvir iniprovementa in watchmaking was 
1» due lo his help (see Mudge's letters 
IT72-S", included iu A Deteription 





of i/ie TimekFfper, London, 1799). He de- 
voted, moreover, considerable attention to 
political economy, and made a tour tlirough 
the remoter parts of England early in 1783 
for the purpose of iuveetii^ting the state of 
trade and agriculture. He wrote: 1, ' Ee- 
cherches sur divers Otgeta de YfU. 
Politique,' Dresden, 1761. 2. 'Three Re- 
gisters of ft Pocket Chronometer,' London, 
1786. S. 'Latitudes and liongitudes of 
several Places ascertained." London, 1780. 
4. ' Nouveau Journal du Chronomtitre,' fo!., 
London, 1790, 5. 'On the Investigntion of 
Aetronomical Circles,' London, 1794. trans- 
lated, with additions, by Von Zach in 
Hindenberg's ' Archiv der reinen uud ang»- 
waudieu Mftthumatik,' i. 257, Leipzig, 1795. 
0. ' A Register of Mr. Mudge's Tiroekeepera,' 
London, 1794. Contributions by him are to 
be found in Bode'a ' Astronomisches Jshr- 
buch' for 1790-4, 1797-9, and in suppl. 
vols. i. ii. iii., as well as in Gantler and 
Meissner'a ' Qnartal-Schrift ' (including es- 
Sttva on English finance), Leipzig. 1783-6. 
Appended to T. Mudge junior a ' Reply to 
Dr, Maskelyne '_ (1792) there is by bim ■ A 
short Explanation of the most, proper Me- 
thods of calculating a mean Daily Ral^ ; ' and 
he furnished Bergosse with a preface for his 
' Betrachtimgen iiber den thierischen Mag- 
neti^mus,' Dresden, 1790. 

[Ersch ondGruber'sAllgBm. Encycl. »iii,204; 
Von Zach's Allgeiu. geogr. Ephemeridun, iv. 
184. Woiinar, 1799; J. G. Mousel's Orlcbrtra 
Toutschliind, i. 4ST (5to Aiisgaho). LtiinRo, 
ITBG; Geot. Mag, Ixiix. 186; Pi^uendoi^s 
Eiog.-Lit. Handworterbnch • LaUiiile'* Bibl. 
Astf. p. 630.] A. M. C. 

BRUMMELL, GEORGE BRY.iN 
(1778-18401, generally called BEir llRtrM- 
HELL, is said to have been grandson nf Wil- 
liam Brummell (d. 1770), a confidential 
servant of Mr. Charles Monsou, brother of 
the first Lord Monson. William Brummell 
occupied a bouse in Bury Street (Note* and 
Qtieriei, 1st series, ii. 2B4), where apart- 
ments were token by Charles Jenkinson, first 
earl of Liverpool. The bnau's father, also 
William Brummell, an intelligent boy, acl«d 
for some time as tir. Jenkinsoii's amanuensis; 
was in 1703 appointed to a clerkship in the 
treasury, and during the whole administra- 
tion from 1770 to 1782 was private secretarv 
to Lord North, liy whose favour he receiveil 
several lucrative appointments {Omt. Mag, 
Jxiv. 385). He furtnor increased his means 
by his marriage with Miss Richardson, daugh- 
ter of the keeper of the lolterv c)lKce. "The 
vounger William Brummell ilied in I79il, 
leaving C6,000/. to be divided eiiuiiUy among 
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- •-.-- } .^ ..: I' .-i.Tizt-— "It- ^ »-iii^ liT'LTTii.T^ t: Hi*- 'ui frhmafTiKT^ bimwhen 

- :. v.. •■ — . * .'.:.- . - LTii innr.— i l- iik-i-n^-Lr-iurLrii* t- vl H^ rcee^red much 

"V-.-v.. -..--• >. _*-•. i-r VLr --'i:- -■ Z." n- lii-u-:' i*ii> ir'OL iJupLni. tiui "we* s-x-n inan- 

L-_:. V ■-..' - 1.--- . - - - ^»-i - if. TWr 17 Vi,ia. ■r_it-r :• il c fit'ir li. l^i": Id* f-^rsser friend, 

:.- ■*■' \ V.:- i: -.1 .. . -..i^ ir.M >3.!. ?vuL.:T»r— j u t- iiji;; Ti-irf i JLa.if rtLifw-fiyt r-Hanorer, 



r--'.it"'— L" . ::.-~. :_.• -l* z.r'tr 



:iir ij- :I:~'^!Tf-lr■v •!£ iLj»r>e«fiad s? brlpwas 



Ji- V u* -r- -,• -.'...;>• L'.i T-L- £^' v-i ;-t*L 11- f5-!rt*£. I»i ". ! >*=:i:. IS?*'''i»f''irLf am>inted 

-■.;--. '.• ? .- r --..T1.T1.- . 1:1 1"-*^ Zir -vLj 2crL-ii r-cj!L_ l* Cij"!-!-. & ?cnfir:;rr at>:)lished 

r*-. "---. •-"--. ..-r- . rr '-L :-j* lit Lbi :-- L.? "v-l bfm^r il IScS. Hif creditor? 

T •' .".L" •".:'•*-.:- LT.i "_rf~ 'i-T ir..^ !.■■ v ;-l-i4<*i ltil^I Lis.. lii£ Le-wiS ca«t into 

T--. -- • .:- ^i_:z_' --L." l:« l- -Lr --iTfr :' :_;* TIT-?- (1. \Llt lSf*T . ir':,T?*r 3t*rraiaTir»n and 

if ■-''': -f 1 szrrrux *r^.n. • ■ 'M-Tr ":»r-£fis hi? *piTiT. He 

?>-•- "c". - f 7.- - J r. TT-r ■■ LT^^-LT* -r "in.? '!.»:c Lr-sr r:lr*?«f-i tT*i FTijjlitd by his 

i-t'-i— -.1: ■--•.■ 7 •:_- ?r--.T ::' "'Vi^-i. -^Zi." fritii* •w.-'i l fZL.Lll iscr-irr- It: 1S37 he 

.1 " '■'-- ."-T-.-T-^---: "• — - L ^ czrr'rr >'^ijL *: fi'v «,r:.f :■: i^t^eciliTj: he held 

-.'-■--• ""■ r-*--u.--- -It "..•■1 1 -•.<tr«. '.'z Tti-Lr: ■=. t^-'ttiTj'T.*- ."u tI* l^esuTies and 

"ir iLiTT.i.*% : -^T :"--.> UL ".*-•' ZT — :*T'rIl :i.uir:j.-rf :f li-r :li ifiy*. S.vr all care of 

T"*-- •- T-r- ' L. L----iijL:- Ht -p-t* ^r:- ":_.•■ 7»rr^:- ^-rz,'^ Lii fr.sn c*rr^.f^«ne*s and 

— ■•-ri '-'i-"L ' '.''-* Lii n !*>* TrT-^^i f_-.T'i.*.f L.* ItV:** :»=*.-.L^-r s? 1 >a:b?ome that 

ZT 'J. • . r—..- zir - ■ ^ i.rrT 1:*.=.- -z: i-* Lz. t--T=.iL-- .'■■■^i lirilr ^.r fr-.:ni f-">r lum. 

P".-.:r"*" :l« - .i ■.•.•'. . ill ij-rL-^rri ■B-.-.i AizL.^?- - tl* l: It--" '"'"iined f^r bim into 

-"-'-" -.-rjT:.-. - L.- •.i..^r. 7 t^-l'. l.ii— r'" &.*: "It lt-tI _z: f "ir F^'n Ss-vrUT. Caeo, whew 

".":«!»?» Lfr :i r. ?-rz=.nt".l. H*-.. lS+4 (ntw 






^ '■ " - ' r - -' ■ ': ■' ' -,\ ^"r"' -' r ■ " ^^^' T — '^ — -■ ' -'=*- "^ ^'* 1 S>I . -.Trri: w s Kcmisiscenees 

~'---^. a'.-.. -•- n -.ir.l :: :1«7 =.:•£•!-. Livii:^ l^i* . T«»r:»»T i Air«~llT"* Zn l^r.Wsnix- et de 

-' • ■ • -- .-.- ' -:..- T->- l.i fr--.: -It .t :-rzn=i*:l '.'sci. :>i5. F-cIwrp's Pelham 

J" ■ - .. . -.. -. :-> .-ii- - • "-— j-ir, *="•:•: f* fiLfTJ-r*--::* frta :"--: '::> : Erammrfl. 

.-: •*.-__- Pr .:z:zr.. '..: r. ■: ^- '-- -"-—i-"*-^- -- T?*Uv"i in L:»:trs novel 
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BEUXJErS. TH'.'MAS ■ i. 13^^\. [See 



V.T :.:■. r». :l->5 BRr>T>ISH. J« 'HX JELLIAND «/. 

> r ■- '•.-■.-:■. Is, IT'*'' . :-r-. \/. wr^Trr. wa* c^n of xhx* Rev. 

.-.'.'. "1- '.- . .'.- r* i J ;.!! Br.-.r. i>h * Kv.ry >:. Eimur.'.is, Siitfolk. 

- I T*r V :: -;:ir-. H •■ '^" - ^ •.- .: .; .\i' -i s.: d: '.:> C "^Ur .r-^. Cambridge, 

I. :. if.-'.-r ^' .:.}.]-. L ri r.yr::. I»:kr sr..; wa* ?-r.: r wr':»!:;:\-r, >'H:.^r clar^Mcal 

" '' * •■ J. r:A.- v'.-v. M r-, I'y i:? irr ViV.i-:, i!:idrs: Sir. ■.:•.*< prizv'xan in 1773. 



( 
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. : ;. lir r:-:r.-:!! v.- ^^ r.vv-r -.vrivi- i.^r/.y thrvr.- ■. :lirr :ndlY:d'.iai-i evvr obtained 

> '' ■ i. - .-•■--. v.:.:.:i -.Vi* o:. .nirvrls-;-.! till •■.►• h:rhv>: h a 'iirs in tbv .<anu» year, 

•' ' ■' •'• ■■ :-: ::-!--r -.•:::. IIv wis r.:in:- Iv.KavcM' Chri-tV. in 1*^04: Alderson, 

'' '■■'•..■ : \ v •'. I.'- * :^- iv. r-.!. : Lil a jit: ■:* Ciiii-i. iu l'**^^ : and Smith, .^f Trinity, in 

*'■■ '. !* • .r..- ■ :* -\:/r.— : ::. bu* 'h^ dn»-o- l-^.Vi. Bnin-lish t-vk holv or«i».rs. but re- 

'■ '■■ * ■! ' :" \..r!i — '-ri ■'.' in lic.r" f; '■>!, im- maiTuyi in c '11'.*^:^ and pnM^evdt-d to the de- 

j. . .■;• •■'.:'-]/ -y^n ri'hvr thun wit. He jrir-^' ofM.A. in 177«.». He dit'd in colleee in 

'r.'.- :.■..;•.- 'ir.-l i;r:r--fil l»-TT».r-. ar.d was F'^bniary 17>ti. Hf i;; the amhnr of 'An 

•«''•'■ * . f.rj'I v-.i-r*' in "•ririm*rnral v-^r^e fi)r KWiry on a Family Tomb/ Cambridsro. 1783, 

|»-' ifi;- ri'lorn*:--!]-. Wi'li t}j»- prinC':* heat 4to. acO'.»mpanied by an Italian metrical 
1 ' ' I; :'l ;i fj i.irr-l. af^-oiinr- ot" th»' caii«t» of version by a friend of the author. The ori- 

'vl.i.i, •. :.fv : |,r'iWubly it wa- som** mor»?tlian einal Encrlish is n-prinieil in the * £uro]x*an 

''p!. •■;!!•. lir.:rj'— '>{' a -Jitiric tnufrn^. It was ; Ma.iraziue' for January 17w.», p. 49. 

■I 'i-jiiiivi .,{• .'iMi.N. I JnimmHll Jr-M hi^ own | |->^-g^ Monlhlv Mair. Julv 1817. pp.522, 623 : 

Ml ','1,1 .. HMtil ;r!iniMiMjrlow;i..s forced him to Cantabripienses" GnuUiati (1787). 59; Qit. of 

lb-llH. cMiinirv. On 10 May 1 Sir, he retired printed Books in Brit. Mus. under 'Elegy;* 



^'»<'jiliii', iind tln'r«', with sudi poor means a.<* 



'■'iiiUi iir.w \f' fibtain<'d, he rtickles.sly renewed \ 210*.] T. C. 



MS. Addit. 19166, f. 205 ; European Mag. iz. 49, 



BRUNEli, ISAMBAKD KINGDUM | 

(1806-1869), civil engineer, the only son of 
Sir M«rc I. Brunei [a. vA was bgm on 9 April 
1(<XS at i'ortamouth. He was educated first 
private schools, sad lawr in the coUece of 
nnri Qnntre at Paris, then celebrated for , 
its staJT of matheniBticat teachers. At a. ' 
Tcry early ase he evinced decided talent for I 
dravrior, aou when only fourteen employed 
liimsell in mokine on accurate plan of Ilove, 
near Brighton, Where he n'aa then at school. 
AfUr two years apent at Paris he returned 
to Bnglajid for bie practical training, lu 
1823 he entered his father's office, and at the 
age of seventeen took part in his operatioitd 
ftt the Thames Tunnel, where he was after' 
wards appointed resident engincpr, and there 
gained personal experience of nil hinda of 
-work. Brunei rendered his father great 
•aBiHtance in meeting the vatioua dieaaters 
which occurred in the course of the tunnel- 
ling operations. At an anxious time, in 
September 1BS6, he was actively engaged on 
the works for ninety-sis consecutive hours, 
with a few snatches of sleep in the tunnel. 
On the occasion of the first great irruption of 
river, Brunei, to save the life of a work- 
in danger of drowning, lowered himself 
into the shaft, then half full of water, and 
succeeded in bringing the man to the surface. 
One of Brunei's first great independent 
desiinia, executed in I82E), wim for a suspen- 
sion tiridge across the riverAvon.fromDurd- 
Itam Downe, Clifton, to the Leigh Woods. 
HiB firat plan was, on the advice of Telford, 
r»ect«d; but a second design, sent in in 
1631, was pronounced to be Ihe most mathe- i 
nuitically exact of all those tendered (among ' 
which was one by Telford himself), and was ' 
Accepted. Brunei was appointed engineer, I 
and the works were begun in 1836, but 
lOwinsto lack of funds were not completed in I 
liis liietinie. After his death the bridge was ! 
<n«oted nenrlv in accordance with bis original ' 
dcfligns, witli chains taken trom the old ' 
Bnngerford suspension bridge, constructed | 
fajr himself between thefeargIS41 andl845, i 
^d rnnoved in 1863 to make room for the ' 
during CrOM railway bridge. Brunei was 
appointed engineer to the Bristol Bocks, 
which he aRerwards carried out eitensi 



oimUar works at Plymouth, Briton I'erry, 
Brentford, and Milford Haven. In March 
1833 Drunel was appointed engineer to the 
QrMit Western railway, and in that capacity 
carried into ofTecthiBpunsforthe broad-gauge 
railway, a system which became the subject 
uf much controversy among the engineers of 
the day. Him work on this line established for 



him a high reputation in his profession. The 
viaducts at Hanwell and Chippenham, the 
Maidenhead and other masonry bridges, the 
Box tunnel, and the iron structures of the 
Chepstow and Saltash bridges on the Great 
Western line and its extensions, all exhibit 
boldness of conception, taste in design, and 
great skill in the use of materiaL He ob- 
tained a high reputation for his evidence 
given before the parliamentary committees 
on schemes of which he was engineer. He 
was employed to construct two railwavs in 
Italy, and to advise upon the Victorian lines 
in Australia and the Eastern Bengal railway. 
He adopted the system of atmospheric pro- 

Eulaionon the South Devon railway in 1844, 
ut it resulted in failure, The lost and 
greatest of his railway works was the Royal 
Albert bridge of the Cornwall railwav, cross- 
ing the river Tamar at Saltash. It lias two 
spaces of 455 feet each, and a central pier built 
on the rock 80 feel below high-water mark. 
It was opened in 1859. 

Brunei's greatest fame was obtained in the 
construction of ocean-going steamships of 
dimensions larger than any previously known. 
The object was in each case to enable them to 
carry coal sufficient for at least the outward 
voyage. InlSSethelargeatsteamvesselafloat 
did not exceed 208 feet in length. The Great 
Western, constructed bv him, far surpassed 
anvotherexistingsteamsiiipiD sine, measuring 
236 feet in length by 35 in breadth, with a dis- 
placement of 2,300 tons. She made her first 
voyage in 1838, and achieved a great success. 
She was the first steamship employed in a 
regular ocean service between tnis country 
and America, and accomplished the voyage in 
the then unprecedented time of fifteen days. 
In the construction of this vessel Brunei had 
the assistance of Mr. Paterson of Bristol as 
shipwright, and Jlessra. Maudslay & Field 
as makers of the engines. A series of obsetv 
vations upou screw propulsion, mode in the 
course of experimental voyages in the Archi- 
medes, convinced him of toe practicability of 
applying the system to laive eleamshipa. In 
1841 Brunei was commissioned bv the admi- 
ralty to conduct exjieriments which led to 
the adoption of the screw propeller in the 
navy in 1845. The Great Britain, an iron 
ship of dimensions far exceedingthoseof any 
vessel of the period, first designed by him for 
paddles, was the first large vessel in which 
the screw propeller was used. She made bet 
first voyage from Liverpool to New York in 
1845, and abundantlv aemonstrated her ex- 
cellence of design one) strength of hull, espe- 
cially when she was stranded on the coast of 
Ireland in 1846, and remained there a whole 
winter. After the launch of these vessels 
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Bninel was, in 1851, appointed consulting { nave of Westminster Abbey. Brunei's per- 
engineer to the Austndian Steam Navigation : sonal character was universallj esteemed. 
Company, and in this capacity recommended | Though undemonstrative and overworked, 
the construction of steamships of 5,000 tons he found time for many acts of generosity, 
burdf n, capable of making the voyage to [ AMiere his professional work was concerned 
Australia with only one stoppage for coaling, he exhibited an almost excessive indifference 
His suggest ion was not then adopted. Brunei s to public opinion. lie was a profound stu- 
crowning effort in shipbuilding was in the de- dent of engineering science, and possessed, 
sign of the Gruat Eastern, the largest steam- besides hi^h mathematical knowledge and 
ship yet built. The scheme for this vessel was readiness m applying it, great natural me- 
adoptedby the directors of the Eastern Steam chanical skill. Brunei's special objects of 
Navigation Company in 1852. Brunei was , study were problems connected with railway 
appointed their engineer. The work was begun ' traction and steam navigation. He devoted 
in December 185.*^, and the Great Eastern two years to completing the experiments of 
entered the wut»T on 31 Jan. 1858. The his father for testmg the application of com- 
delays and casualties attending her launch pressed carbonic acid gas as a motive power 
must be attributed to the novel and gigantic lor engines. He was a zealous promoter of 
character of ilie undertaking and the imper- the Great Exhibition of 1851. He was a 
feet calculations then applied to the problems member of the building committee, and chair- 
of friction. The experience of the Great man and reporter of the section of civil engi- 
Eastem prrjved the accuracy of Brunei's neering. Brunei was elected a fellow of the 
designs, and she affords a good example of lloyal Society in June 1830, and became a 
the double-sliin system of cohstruction, a de- member of most of the leading scientific so- 
vice unknown in previous shipbuilding. In cieties in London, and of many abroad. He 
many otlu^r respects the ship was admirably joined the Institution of Civil Engineers as 
constructed, and remains a strong and efficient an associat-e in January 1829, became a mem- 
vessel to tills day, although she has been sub- ber in 1837, was elected on the council 1845, 
jected to the severest strains in the work of : and from 1850 to the time of his death held 
laying submarine cables. Financially she the position of vice-president. He declined 
has bet-n a failure, except as a cable-carrying ' the office of president in 1858 from ill-health, 
ship. She was popular when carn'ing troops He frequently took part in discussions, but 
in 1801, aiul when taking passengers to Ame- contributed no pai)t^rs to the proceeding's, 
rica; but as a siuj^^lo and exceptional ship | Brunei received the degree of lion. D.C.L. 
has b»*«n comiiKTtnallv unsuccessful. Brunei i from the university of Oxford in 1857. In 
was restive unrlor nvstraint on invention, and ' July 1836 he married, and he left a widow, 
wasapiTsistent an«l out spoken opponent of the two sons and a daughter surviving him. 
l)atent laws. In a<iaition to the worksalready j [Proceedings of Inst, of Civil Engineers, vol. 
m.ution.'d, Hrun.-l devutt^d much attention six. memoir; Smiles's Life of Stephenson, p., 370; 
to tlu' improvt-mt-nt of large guns, and de- Encycl.Metropolitana; Encycl. Briton. 9th edit.; 
siffned a floating gun-carriag»i tor the attack Life of 1. K. I5runel, by his Son, 1870.] K. IL 
on Cronstadt in the Russian war in 1854. 

IL- also dL-i^rn»;d and superintended the con- I BRUNEL, SiE MARC TSAMBARD 
St ruction of tli»' hospital buildings at Ren- (1769-1849), civil engineer, was born ou 
kioi on the Dardanelles in 1855. The labour = '2^ April 17H9 at llacqueville, near Gisors, in 



and anxiety involved in the building and 



Normandy, where members of his familv had 



launch of tile Great Eastern proved too much fanned land for generations. He was de- 
for Brunei's physical powers, and he broke stined by his parents for the church, and 
down on theday of lior start on the trial trip, when only eight yt^ars old was sent to th« 
He was present, on 5 Sept. 1859, at the trial college of Gisors to begin the necessary clas- 
of the en;rin»'3 tin.' day before she left the ' sical studies, for which, however, he showed 
Thames, but his lu«altli had been failing him no inclination at any time. He already at 
for some time, and on this occasion he was ' that age evinced a marked taste for me- 
seiz«Ml wit h an attack of paralysis. Ten days | chanical pursuits and for drawing. At eleven 
later, on 15 Sept. 1S59, he died. He was ' years of age he was sent to the seminary of 
buried in Keiisal Green cemetery on 20 Sopt. i St. Nicaise at Rouen, connected with the 
At a met.'ting held in the following Noveni- | ecclesiastical college in that city, and there 
ber, under t he presidency of Lord Shelbume, ■ determined to qualify himself for the naiy. 
it was ri^solved to erect a public monument After some time devot-ed to the study of draw- 
to Brunei, and a statue was made by the late ing and hydrography, he obtained, through 
Baron Marochetti. A window was also the influence of the minister of marine — tne 
erected by his family to his memor}' in the ' Mar6chal de Castries — a nomination to the 



corvetlf! nntned after (liat minister. In this 
Teasel BtiiiikI sailed nn a cruise to the West 
Indies, Hti'l contiiiiutl to servu for six y-ars. 
At (tarting: he const meted a ijuadrant so 
occuratK ihat he tras fible t^ uhi it through- 
out his iiRViil career. In 1702 hia slii)) was 
Mtd off, Bud early in 1793 he returned to 
Puis, whi<;h ha aoon hiul to leov« in uonse- 
qui*tice <if liis open I'XpniaiKionB of loyiiliBt 
opinions. After somt- time spent at Rouen 
ia connidersble daof^r, ho obtained a pass- 

rirt for America, eailud from France on 
July, and Innded in New York on Sept. 
1793. Hure bs first deHnit«W adopted the 
piofflMiun of civil engineer and architect, and 
obtAini.'d liis first trnwigi-ment on tho survey 
of & l^rgi- tract of bind ntsar Lake Ont-orio. 
ffia next i<n;n>e«njent was on the sxavej of a 
liaft for a canal to connect the river Hudson 
withZikke Champlain. The superintendence 
of these operations was first placed in the 
haiids of luiother French refugee, but Brunei 
displayed such capacity as the dilHculties of 
th« nnderl aking increased, tliat the command 
wu resigned to him. Brunei now obtained 
Vkrinns commtseions, and he competed suc- 
CMSfully aifainst several professional archi- 
teeta in di^sU^is for the new House of As- 
Monbly at \Vashinglon. His plan, however, 
WIS oltimntely set a^e on g-ronnds of eco- 
nony. His was also the select<>d desi^ for 
tbe Bowery Tlieatre, New York, which he 
himMlf constructed. It was burnt down in 
1621. 

Brunei was now appointed chief engineer 
of New York, and in that capacity was em- 
ployed tu I'rect on arsenal and cannon fouu- 
oiy, in whicli he introduced much new and 
ingenious machtneiy for casting and boring 
Onnancv; and shortly aflerwaras furnished 
nlana for the defences of the channel between 
Statmi Island and Iiong Island. He bad for 
■dine time been engaged In elaborating an 
idea for the application of machinery to the 
mBnufocttire of ships' blocks on a laiye scale, 
and he determined upon visiting Enghiud 
with lh<^ ribj>-ct of submitting his plans to 
(be Brilii'li pjvemment. Accordmgly he 
«ail»d from America on 30 Jan. 1799, and 
landiid in England in the following March. 
Sbcrtly after arriving in this country be was 
mamnd to Miss Sonhia Kingdom, a lady 
irbose acquaintance be had made in France 

SBvious to his deportuw for America. In 
ay 179!l Brunei look out his firiit pati'ntfor 
a wriliii); urid drawing machine smiilar in 
principle !•> the pantagraph, and about the 
game limt>lie invented a machine for winding 
cottnn ihrtrad, which was largely adopted in 
cotton fncioriei, but of which he neelected 
ty tbe benefit by patent. He also in- 






vented various other ingenious machines of 
minor importance, which brought littleprofit 
to himself beyond the testimony they ailorded 
of his mechanical skill. In the construction 
of the 'block machinery' he was fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of Henry 
Maudslsy, and having completed hia draw- 
ings and working models. Brunei in 1801 
took out a patent for his invention. He had 
introductions to Lord Spencer at the admi- 
ralty, and through bim th« plans were made 
known to Sir Samuel Bentham, then inspec- 
tor^^Qeral of naval works, who forwarded to 
tlie authoritiea Brunei's application for the 
substitution of his machinery for the more 
expensive manual labour then in use. After 
lot^ negotiations and delay the government 
ultimat«ly, in May 1803, adopted bis pro- 
posals, and he was directed to erect his ma- 
chinery at Portsmouth dockyard. In Hpit« of 
many hindrances, the machinery was com- 
pleted in 1800, The saving of kb-mr and 
expense effected by tbe adoption of Brunei's 
ingenious mechanism was enormous. The 
system consisted of forty-three machines exi^ 
cuting the various processes in the block 
manmacture, and by its iud operations which 
by the old method had required the uncertain 
labour of over one hundred men, could be 
carriedout with precision by ten. The blocks 
were better made than they bud ever been be- 
fore, and the estimated saving to the country 
in tbe first year after the machinery was in 
full working order was about 34, OOW. Brunei 
hod incurred great expense in carryingout bis 
plans, but his claims received taray recogni- 
tion fkim tlie government. In compensation, 
and as a reward for his invention, he ulti- 
mately received a sura of 17,000i. Between 
the years 1806 and 1912 Brunei was occu^ImI 
in perfecting various machines for savnng, 
cutting, and bending timber, as well aa one 
for cutting staves, and in 1810 he took out a 
patent for 'improvements in obtaining mo- 
tive power ' b<r means of an ingenious air- 
engine, but this invention appears to have 
had no practical results. About this time 
he erected sawmills of his own at Battersea, 
where many valuable operations in the work- 
ing of wood by machinery were for the first 
time introduced. In 1311 he was employed 
by the government to erect sawmills and other 
machinery of his own invention at Woolwich. 
In the following year be was entrusted 
with an order for carrying out improvements 
on a large sciile in tbe dockyard at Chathanii 
by which immense savins' was effected in 
the time and labour reqiuced for the trans- 
port and working of timber, and ui wliieh 
an iron railwav laid on longitudinal sleepers 
was intiodttcod by Brunei for the conveyance 
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^r* *t.^ *.r.'^.- rVorr. ".11*% par of "ha y^rd r.-, di.'»ohAr2f-othL*t!»^br.'».an«iwTfcachenliberat«;«l 

;4r.-i*r..-. ff.* *.-o 'l^vi.^/1 <in<i ^r«^cT.»-fi ma- D^irin^r th** n»rxt t'lur v^ars Rrun*tl de«ign«*d 

rh.r,.rv f'lT* 'hr'- rK;»r.ir1iic?:ir»f of *hrjes. which iawmill.* t'nr she UlamL* of Trinidad and 

v.-:rt: -.irW.yf^fi f-iT i'ov<!mmftTir. for 'i.«- in r.h.5 B»;rbicti. H'*»?if-ct»HiimproTt*nienr."» in marine 

krrrr'- : '.** *K*' f>TS»r.*> r,f l-il^ involv»>d him «team-*njrinwa and paii«il»*-wh»?eL-. In l'S23 

in f..ri- 7 j.'tr.jriiAfy lo^j^ r,n hi* con*rart.a. he iuppli^^ plan.« tnr •iwina"-brid,z^« tor the 

fr. I "1 2 fJr jm-l mAfJA hi/« fir»t <ixf*rimr^nr.« dock« at Liv»»rp^-)ol. wher»=- fhrve vears later 

,n ■'**sirri n/iviyiMon on thft Tliam<r^ wif-h a he introdnwd th»? fl-iatinz landinsr-piers 

'loijM/-<i/'»ln;r rriarinft *:n6rin»f, and infer*wt»:d which haw «ince b«»»?n .*«? lars:»*ly extended. 

liirrM*'lf 8rfi;;ifiv in ^.'^taMi'^ihintr a lin»r of Hi.4 opinion wa.» taken on many of the en- 

vN-nrri'-r^ ♦o plv I'l'Tt-wt-^n Iy>ndon and Mar- (rineerinar project.* of the day; while he at 

/a**' 'J'.vo y*'»ira. ht^.r h»i pr'-vailftd up^>n the thia timt; wa-* pers^-verinsrly en8ra*ed in ex- 

ri;i-. V \/turf\ fo uf^/i^it hh pr'>|K>HalH for towing periment.*, in which h*- «icrificeil much timt* 

;,«-;t<«|j f,? wnr to ■•<-a by tli»: aid of •■teAm- and money, for the prrxluction nf a new mo- 

tii/v, tiw\ rnfult' at lii^own ••xp^;n?»*r a number tive powfr from th»^ vap«^ur of ffn>es liquefied 

'if *x[w;rirn»'nN din-ct'-d towards the cm- at a low temperafnn*. H»» constructed and 

i»rii/'f I'lii hf ^U'fiin v<?.Ha«'l« of .initablf* j^'iz*; patented a machine to carr}' out this principle, 

vntifi)t\': of lifn/liri(( heavy ^^'at, and carrrins^ but it had no practical succ»?9s. and the plan 

fill w't't-f^urv tfi:tir. Hut the navv boanl, was ultimatnlv abandone<L 
fiffir iM-arly '*lx months' d^'liVK-ration. n*- BnmelV energies were now almost exclu- 

vo|{«d ilii'ir ft/m'|itiincr^ anr! r»rpndiated the sively devoted to the constniction of the 

iridf-rMnity wliirh thf'V had pr^imiMed ISninel Thames tunnel. It U said to have origfinated 

for i!i«' «'V]i«'ri ■<!••* hi- Uivl incnrrf-d, on the in a plan propoHivl bv him in 1.>1S for esta- 

(rroriiiri tlini t fi(< uttfmpt WHH Moo chimerical blishm^ b(>tW(M>n ttie luinks of the Neva 

to Ik- Hi-rifHisly i'Mt«'rtain«'d.* About this communication independent of the floating 

film- ririiii»'l t'lfiK mit. patents for aevrral in- ice. In lSi>4, under th»' auspices of the Duke 

v«'iiii»»iirt tif iiiiiinr i m port a ncf, which mifi^ht of Wellington, a company was formed to 

liiiM- lii'nii^dii coMKidi'rablM profit, to him had carry out the scheme projwsinl by Brunei for 

hiv. roiiiiiifrciMl rnnilticH and opportnnitirs borinpf a tnnmd under the Tliames from 

)nt'i\ iiniiMiriifiiinfM to liin Hcientific ability. Uotherhithe to Wappinp. He sujjpested the 

III I'<1(» III- iriM'iit'd an ini^fnioiiH knittinjf excavation of a passnpe of a size to admit a 

fmirliiMi-, iind t\vi> v«*Mrs liitiT ]»at«*nt»'(l two double archway of full dimensiions at once. 

pn|iMnili»»ii ; of tinfnjl for pnr])osi'S of oriia- without the pn'liminary construction of a 

iiiiiiiiitiufi, w hicli biiil nn i>.\t.4>nsivi' applicii- driftway; and lu' utilised for this purpose an 

Ihhi. In I«ll) ho tooU out a palrnt for apparatu** for which he had taken out a patent 

mi|itnviriii'iitM ill Mli'protyp*' pl«t«'s for print- in IHlM. This consisted of a larpe s^hitdd 

iri|', Mini iiiT.«»MMlioMs wi'p' ♦'nti'H'd into with covering th»» total an^a to l>e excavated, and 

I III' |iiii|»ririiir« of till' ' Tiini's ' and tln» composed of twidve separate fnimes, com- 
■I'liimii' fill* the iiilopijoM of his invenlioTi. ])risinj^toiretluT thirty-six cells, in which the 

\ti MiTi'cimnl wMs eoiwduded witii tin- miners worked inde]MMulently of one another; 

• riniri/biii \\MssnbsiM|ni»Mt!y iibjindoTied. In the whole machine capable of bein^ forced 

Is M» III- w.'i : united ti» furnish designs for a forwardby screw p(^wera& the work ad vanceil. 

Imdj-i' ii\ir ili.» S,«iiii' lit Koueu, and in the The operations wi're In'pim at liotherhitheon 

■iiui> Mill- ]\r ]irr|i!iriMl plans for a timber lt> Feb. I f^iV), and, in the face of the enormous 

luidri* «»r S'M) fret sjuin to be thrown across ditHeulties that w.-re enc«uinteivd, were nor 

iIu'Nimi i\\ St. retersburi; ; but neitlier of tinally completed till the I'nil of 1S42. Panic- 

til.' e |»ii>|iM t •w.M'^i'Mrrled intot'xecution. llis anil strikes ti>ok place anii'ing the workmen. 

ill' ijii .. b.iwi vii". lor bridkTes to be erected In iJ^L*? an irruption of the river occurred. 

mill.' I Jiiud .if I»ourbon, to withstauvl tin* which wa< stop]>t'd by ba^r?' of clay. In 1>«"^ 

\i.d. Ill luim»:iue'. w bicli pn»vail there, were then« was another irruptiiMU anvl in AufifusT 

•i.rrp'.i'd 1»\ th,» Krench ir»>venimenT and of that year the w.>rks were sti>pped. and •h»- 

eunid Mii.» rfl.Tt. tunnel rtMuained brick»'d up f«"»r ^even years. 

In I '^11 linvn.'I'i sawmills at l^itt-Tsea Atter the reiuni]*: iiMi t^f the undertaking: 

\x.Mi- 11. ■■uK d."s(re\«'d by tire. Krom this rht-n' were. i!\ An^rus* and N neml^er IS^r 

nm.\o\\;!'.; i.» 'innMOial nn>:r.:in:\cemenMhe an«l March WW. 'hr'-e n'.o!^■ irruptions, an ; 

l'i...|.. ,iM ,m" •.!•' uuvl.TtM'xinc 'iieavl'.lN v'..- i: was not till Mir^'h l*^^* :h:\: the tvmn-: 

I I Ml. d. vif. '.;!.•:•. 1*» M.;i rr:'ii>.vo;irred,:ivnl lie was opened :> 'he p'-.bV.c. Bnmfl m^' 
\\nlo.'\\u ;•.:.« nvi>.Mi for J.ebi. Aft: r s,>!m» ihes.' di^H-tor* w::h ehar-cTrrisric tVnili'v 
uuMi'li^ Njsut MX t ..e Kiu»:*>l>»'nch he oVT.'.iutd of n^s^ninv'. and ]vr<e\'r'.'l in th-r work with 
l^^Mn tUi»;\»\.«vr.u*.en;..Ht :hoinstaUlV^'':*:r.any untirinjr eueriry. B-.ir :h'^ -ttrain upon hi? 
u\iluont\.il tV;,e.J.s, a j;rani v>f 'mWV. f^r :he mind p^^vluv:'-^.■»n Jitrac'-x of pArial paraly>ti*. 



tnm wbich, howevor, he KCtyvemd suili- 
dentlj- to take piut in the opening' ceremony. 

After this, with the esception of a ulan 
for siackiiig timber 'm dockynrds, which he 
mtbmittMl to the admiralty, Britnel undertook 
no mor«i profeeaional work. In 1845 he whs 
n^in attacked by paraljBis, but lingered on 
for bur years. He died on 13 Dec. IMQ, in 
his eighty'fint year, snd on the ITtb of the 
same month was buried in Keneal Green 
cemetery. ' 

Brunei was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in Match 1@U, and in 1832 waa 
made a vice-president under the presidency 
of the Duke of Sussex. In 1841, shortly ' 
before the completion of the Thames tunnel, 
he was knighted. Ue waa a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, and received 
in 1829 the order of tlie L*gioii d'Honneur. 
He was also elected a memW of ttie Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, and of i 
Tarioua other scientific societies abroad. In ' 
1833 he became a member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, and constantly attended 
their meetings, and gave accounts of the pro- I 
greae of his works. He served some years | 
on the council, and aided the advancement of i 
the society by every means in his power. In ' 
1839 he was awarded the Telford silver I 
medal for his account of the 'shield' em- I 
ployed in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel. His communications to the society 
will be found in the published ' Proceedings,' 
tdIs. i. ii. iii. xiii. xvii. 

[PcMSHlinga Inst Civil Engineers, x. 78, ntid 
i. 6. S3, 33, 41. 48. 4S. $b, ii. 29. 80, iii. liii. 
xrij.; Beftlniah'B Memoir of the Life of Sir 
Hare I. Brunei] B. H. 

BRUNINQ, ANTHONY (1716-1776), 
jBBuit, eldest son of George Bruniiig of East 
Meon and Fojcfield, Hampshire, by his firat 
wife, Mnry, daughter of Christopher Bryon 
of Sutse!!, was bom on 7 Dec. 1716. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1733; be- 
Ctume a professed father in 17G1 ; laboured 
for aome years on the English mission j and 

w afterwards appointed professor of philo- 



tntered the Society of Jesus in 1756; served 
the mission of Southend, Snberton, Uamp- 
shire, for some years; and afterwards lived 
at East Hendrud, Berkshire, the seat of 
Thomas John Eyston, who hnd married his 
hnlf-sister, Mary'Bruning. Retiring to lale- 
worth, he died there on 3 .lune 1K02. Brun- 
ing published : 1. "The Divine (Economy of 
Chnst,'Ijondon, 1791, 8vo. 2. 'Itemarlcson 
the Rev. Josejili Beringtfin'a Examination of 
Events termed miraculous, as reported in 
Letters from Iluir, adilressed to the public,' 
London, 1796, ISino. 

[Oliver's Collections 3. J. 62 ; Folny's Re- 
oonis 3. J. v. 817, vii. 100; Backer's BibL daa 
Ecrivains da la Compagnie da J^ds (1869), 
ei3.] 1 C. 

BRITIirNE, ROBERT de, or MASJrnjo. 

[See MiNNTNG.] 



Brunning, rector ()f Semer in SuiTolk, was 
baptised on 8 Oct. 1633. He received his 
academical education at Jesus Ou liege, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted tu a feliow- 
ship on 5 May IGiS. He was ejected in 
16(t2, and became a nonconformist minister 
at Ipswich. The following is the account 
given of him by Calamy [Ejected Minutrn, 
li. <MS) : ' Mr. Benjamin Bnmning was fel- 
low of Jesus College, Cambridge; one of 
great uaefiiluess there, and of a general repu- 
tation in the university for his wit and Isam- 
ing. Ilewaaamanof largeanddeepthoughts, 
and his province required it ; he having the 
most judicious persons In the town and 
country, both ministers and people, for his 
audience.' He was author of the following 
A Sermon preached at an Elec- 
I of Parliament Men, in a Critical Time,' 
.lames iii. 17, 1000, ito. 3. ' Against Im- 
ond Conlbrmity, from the Second 
lommiuidment.' 






Sft' 



.;vif. 



1776. He wrote manuscript 
Otatta,' ' De Deo," and ' De Ti 

rOIirai'sCaUocliaiuS. J. 62: Fol ay's Records 
S. ). T. 8ia, TiL BD ; Badters BibL des Ecrivaios 
de la Compngtiie de Jimis (1889), 813.] T. C. 

BRUNING, GEOliGE (173S-1802), 
jwuil, was the voungest son of George Brun- 
ing of East Meon and FonHeld, Hampshire, 
brlussecoiiit wife, Anne, daughter oflTiomas 
May of Itamsdale in the same county. He 
waa bora in llampeliiie on 19 Sept. 1738; 



[Clnttarbucl's Hartfordshirc, iii. 321 n ; Addii. 
MS. 6863 f. 177, Ifilflo f. 227 : Palmer's Nou- 
conforraists' MemorinI, iii. 271.] T. C. 

[See 



BRUNTON, ELIZABETH. 



BRUHTON, GEORGE (1799-1836), 
Scottish lawyer and journalist, was born ou 
31 Jan. 1799,andwsa educated atthe Canon- 
gale High School, Edinburgh. Ho was ad- 
mitted a solicitor in 1831; and in the f«l- 
lowina year, with Mr. David Haig, brought 
out ' An Historical AocounC of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, from its Institu- 
tion in iiO£xxii,' 8vo, Etiinburgh and l<on- 
dun, 1633. This volume, which -wm at first 
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undertaken m a republication of the * Cata- in 1837 and 18a2. A French translation of 
logue of the Lords of Session,' prepared by i * Self-Control ' appeared in Ptois in 1829. 
Lord Hailes in 1767, with a continuation to j ALEXA2n>EB Brusttox, Mrs. Brimton's bio- 
the time of it.s issue, became a collection of ; grapher, was bom at Edinburgh in 1772, and 
short biographies. Brunton was a frequent • becime minister of Bolton in 1797, of the 
contributor to periodicals, and an advanced New Grerfriars, Edinburgh, in 1803, and of 
liberal. He established in 1834 a weekly . the Tron Chorch in 1809. He was professor 
Saturrlav newspaper called *The Patriot/ of oriental languages in the university of 
which was dropped upon his death (Taif* Edinburgh, and died 9 Feb. 1854. His works 
.E/in/yi/iyA 3f a^ffzi»^,Xovemberl 836 ). Brun- are: 'Sermons and Lectures,' Edinburgh, 
ton died on 2 June 1836, at Paris, whither he 181 8 ; * Persian Grammar,* Edinbuigh^ 1822. 
had gone in search of health. [The Biographical Memoir mentioned above; 

[Edinburgh AlmaDac. 1881-7; Caledonian ^°^"^ ?^ fJl^.^t^^'I^^'^F^?^ 
Mercorr.HJnne 1836; Oent.Ma^. July 1836; ~:":^.^"^i.5*^®' '• ^^' ^^^ ^*^T^ 
Taifs Edinbuigh Micazine, November 1836 • Magazine, v. 183.] W. I:. A. A. 

Irving'sDictionaryofEminentScotsmen, 1881.] I BRUNTON, WILLIAM (1777-1851), 

A. H. G. engineer and inventor, was eldest son of Ro- 

BRXmrON, Mis8 LOUISA. S^ • 5f7,,?T°*?' * J"***.!^^ '''"^A'f^f-r 
p ~ ~ Dalkeith, where he was bom on 26 May 1 / < 7. 

-I He studied mechanics in his father's shop and 

BRUNTON, MARY (1778-1818), no- : engineering under his grandfather, who was 
velist, was daughter of Colonel Thomas a collierv viewer in the neighbourhood. In 
Balfour of El wick. Her mother was the 1790 he commenced work in the fitting shops 
daughter of Colonel Ligonier. Mari' Bal- of the New Lanark cotton mills belon^^ng 
four was bom in the island of Barra, Orkney, to David Dale and Sir Richard Arkwright ; 
on 1 Nov. 1778. Her early education was but after five years, being attracted by the 
irregular, but the girl learned music, French, fame of the great works at Soho, he migrated 
and Italian. From her sixteenth to her to the south, and obtained em^oyment in 
twentieth year she managed her fathers 1796 with Boulton and Watt. He remained 
household. About 1798 she married the Rev. at Soho until he was made foreman and 
Alexander Brunton, and spttle<i in the par- superintendent of the engine manufactory, 
sonacre of Pk)lton, near Haddington. The Leaving Soho in 1818 he loined Mr. Jessops 
yountr couple studied together philosophy Butterley Works, and being deputed to re- 
and histor\-. In 18(K3 they went to live in present his master in many important mis- 
Edinburgh. In 1810 Mrs. Brunton's first sions he made the acquaintance of John 
novel, * i^'lf-Control,' was published: it was Kennie, Thomas Telford, and other eminent 
dedicated to .Foanna Buillie, and the circum- engineers. In 1S15 he became a partner in 
stance led to a pleasant and lifelong inter- and the mechanical manager of the Elagle 
course. The book had a marked success. A Foundrj-, liirmingham, where he remained 
second novel, * Discipline,' ap^vared in De- ten years, during which time he designed and 
eember 1814. In a letter to her brother, executed a great variety of important works, 
while acknowledging that she loved * money From 1825 to 1835 he appears to have been 
dearly,* she declares that her great purpose practising in London as a civil engineer, but 
had l>*en * to procure admission for the reli- quitting the metropolis at the latter date he 
gion of a sound mind and of the Bible where took a share in the Cwm Avon Tin Works, 
it cannot find access in any other form.' Glamorganshire, where he erected copper 
The repairing of the Tron Church in 1815 smelting furnaces and rolling mills. Hebe- 
pave Dr. Brunton and his wife an opportunity came connected with the Maesteg Works in 
for a visit to London and to the south-west the same countv, and with a brewerv at 
of Enjrland. She now projected a series of Neath in 1838 ; here a total failure ensued, 
domestic tales, and made considerable pro- and the savings of his life were lost. After 
gress with one called * Emmeline.' But after this he occasionally reappeared in his profes- 
givincT birth to a stillborn son on 7 Dec, sion, but was never again fully embarked in 
she was attacked bv fever, and died 19 Dec. business. He was a member of the Insti- 
1818. A life of >frs. Brunton, with selec- ; tution of Civil Engineers, but the date of 
tionsfrom her correspondence, her two novels, his admission has not been found. As a 
the unfinished story of *Emmeline/ and some ^ mechanical engineer his works were various 
other literarj' remains, were published by her and important; many of them were in the 
husband in 1819. * Self-Control ' and *Dis- adaptation of original and ingenious modes 



cipline' were republished in Bt»ntley's Stan- 
dard Novels in 1832, and in cheap editions 



of reducing and manufacturing metals, and 
the improvement of the machinery connected 



Brunyard 



Brutton 



tberewjtb. In the introductina of sMarn na- 
vigstion he liad a large ihare ; he made some 
of the origiualeDgiiiea used ODthell umber and 
ibeTreut.uidGOtne of the earliest Dtt the Uer- 
eeVjineliuling those for the vessel which first 
pLtJd on the Liverpool ferries in 1814. He 
fitted out the Sir FrHncis Drake at Plymouth 
in I8S4, the fitet steamer that ever Ux>k a 
maa-of-varintow. UiscalcinerwHaused on 
the works ofmoatofthetin mines in Cornwall, 
as well «c at the silver ore worke in Mexico, 
nnd his fnn regulator wa« also found to be a 
most useful invention. At the Butterlej 
works he applied the principle of a rapid ro- 
lation of the mould in costiog iron pipes, and 
incurrwl great eipenae in securing a patent, 
onlj to find that a ioreigner, who used the same 
proceas in casting terra cotta, had recited in 
bis specifications that the same mode might 
be applied to metala. The most novel and 
ingenious of his inventions was the walking 
machine called the Steam Horse, which he 
made at Butierley in 1813, and which worked 
with a load up a gradient of 1 inS6 during all 
the winter of 1814 at the Newbottle colliery. 
Earlvin 1816, through some carelessness, this 
nucnine exploded, and most unfortunately 
Irilled thirteen persons (Wood, TreatUe on 
BaitRoai- ^ '"" ' 

In the 
many patents, but derived little 
bom them, although several of them came 
into general use. Latterly he turned his at- 
tention to the subject of improved ventilation 
for collieries, and sent modeJs of his inven- 
Uohb to the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
He wag intimate with all the engineers of the 
older school, and was almost the last of that 
celebrated set of men. He died at the resi- 
dence of his son, William Bninton, at Cam- 
borne, Cornwall, o Oct. ISfil, having married, 
SOOct. 1810, AnneElizabeth Button, adopted 
daughter of John and Rebecca Dickinaou of 
Summer Hill, Birmingham. She died at 
Eagleabush, Neath, Glamorganshire, 1845, 
leaving sons, who have become well known 
aa engineers. 

[Minutes of Proceedinfn of Initlluiian of Ciril 
Engines, xl. 9J!-90 (18S2).] 6. C. B. 

BRUNTAED, WILLIAM (^. 1350)' 
Dominican friar, described as the author of a 
' Summa Theoiogiae.' and of certain ' Distinc- 
tionea'and'DelerminationeSj'is probablv, as 
Bchard suggested (^Script. Orii. Doinm. i. 
i&i A), identical with the better known John 
ds Bromyarde [q.v.] 

[UMton ap. Tunner'a BibL Brit., pnef.. 
pp ,__ ,, _, „.,_._ „.. ^ . . ^ -. 




ologiffl 



BEFODINE, ANTHONV ijt. H172), 
Irish Franciscan, wag a native of the county 
of Clare. He became a Itecollecl friar and 
jubilate lecturer of divinilj in the Irish con- 
vent of the Holy Conception of the Blesswl 
Virgin at Prague. He wrote; 1, 'tEcodo- 
mia Minorities Schol«e Solamoiiis, Johannia 
DuRS Scoti, sive Universe Theologiie Scho- 
lasticn Manualis Summa,' Prague, 1063, 
8vo. 2. ' Corolla fEcodomiro Minoritiwe 
SchoIiE Salamonis, Doctoris subtilis ; siva 
parsalteraManualisSummtetotiusTheologi 
bpeculativre,' Prague, 1864, 8vo. 
pugnaculum Catholicffi Veritatis, Pars pnnui 
IlistoricB, in quinque libros distributa,' 
Prague, 1668, 4to. In the fifth book be 
violently attacks Thomas Carve's " Lyra,' or 
annals of Ireland, in a chapter headed ' Be 
Carve seu Carraui errorlbus et imposluris.' 
This provoked from Carve the 'Enchiridion 
Apologetic um,' Nuremberg, 1670, 12mo. In 
answer to this a trad called the ' Anatomi- 
cum Examen Enchiridii ' was published at 
Prague in 1671, but whether this was written 
by Friar Cornelius O'Mollony, a relative uf 
Bruodine's, or by Bruodine himself under 
that name, as Carve believed, is uncertain 
l^ee Caevb, Thomas]. 4. ' Armamentarium 
Theologicum,' Prague, 4to. He is probably 
identical with the Antnnius Prodinua whose 
' Deacriptio Regni Hibemife, Sanctorum In- 
eulie, et de prima origine miserianim & mo- 
tuum in Anglia, Scotia, et llibemia, regnante 
Carolo primo rege ' was printed at Rome, 
I72I, 4to, under the editorship of the exiled 
son of Phelim O'Neill. 

[Ware^sWrilersof Ireland (Harris), 160,181; 
Komej'a Prof, to reprint of Oarvo't Itinerarium 
(I8Se), pp.)x,ii LowQdes's Bib!. Mho. (Bohn), 
296, 383, 1979,- Bibl. Orenrilliiina, i. ) 1», 676 ; 
Cut. Idb, Impress, in Bibl. Col. Triu. Dubl. 
(1864), i. 490, *ei.] T. C. 

BBUTTON, NICHOLAS (1780-1813), 
licutfuant-colonel, descended from the old 
Devonshire family of Brutton or Bniteton, 
entered the army as ensign in tbu 75th foot 
in 17B5, proceeded to India, served at the 
battle of Seedasseer in 1799, through the 
Mysore campaign as aide-de-camp Iji Colonel 
Hart, and led one of the storming parties 
at Seringapatam on 4 May 17i)9, when lie 
was severely wounded. He served through 
the campaign in Canara ; at the sie^- and 
oBGault of Jamalabad, and under Lura Lake 
through the campaigns of 1804-5. AtBhurt- 
pore he led a storming party, and ivas again 
severely wounded. lie excminced into the 
8th hussars, served in the Sikh country in 
1809 under General St. Le^er, and as bri- 
gade-major to General Wood in the Piudar- 
ree campaign, 181:^, 
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(yn the breakln;^ out of the Nepal war he the Latin tTandation is also chiefly adopted 

proce^fded ah bTvvet-maior in command of from that edition. 

three troop* of thr ^th hiLMars, and led the [Hutdunss Doiaetdiire, 2nd edit. ii. 352, 853; 
aAHault on the fort of Kalunga at the head of Xichols's Dt. Anecd. W. 286 ; Nichols's Illiistr. 
one hundr*r<l dismounted troopers, and was of Lit.ir. 375. liii. 629; Political State of Great 
a^in s^ verily wounded. He served a« bri- Britain, zxd. 344; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
ga/ie-maior at thf f-iege and capture of Hatt- 189^ ; Gradnati Cantabrigienses (1787), 60.} 
Thusif and in the Pindarree campaign of 1817 T. C. 
wa>» prrimote*! to a majority in the nth hus^ars. BRTAN, SiB FRAXCIS (A 1550), poet, 
and on tb»; r»^tum of that regiment to Europe, translator, soldier, and diplomatist, was the 
in 1H21, exchanged into the 11th hussars, with son of Sir Thomas Bryan, and grandson of 
which regiment he >er\'ed at the siege and Sir Thomas Bryan, chief justice of the corn- 
capture of Bhurtp<^;r*>. In 1 K30 he succeeded mon pleas from 1471 till his death in 1600 
to the lieutenant-Colonelcy and commanded (Foes, Judges). His Either was knighted by 
the 1 1 th husj^ar- unt il 1 '^37', when he sold out, Henry VH in 1497, was * knijzht ofme body ' 
and was succeeded by the Fat\ of Cardigan, at the opening of Henry A iH^s reig^, and 

Brut ton was pre>*?nt at the siege and repeated! v served on the commission of the 
capture of the ^ix rt rongest fortresses in India, peace for buckinffhamshire, where the family 
On leaving the Utli hussars he was pre- property was settled. Francis Bryan's mother 
rented by the ottic*-rs with a splendid piece was Margaret, daughter of Humphry Bour- 
of plate in testimony of their regard. He chier, and sister of John Bourchier, lord Ber- 
haa a pension f<^r liis wounds of 100/. a ners [q. v.] Lady Bryan was for a time go- 
year, and <iied in retirement at Bordeaux on vemess to the princesses Maiy and Elizabeth, 
1^6 March 1 M.3. and died in 1551-2 (cf. Madbeip, Expenges 

[War Office R<?cords ; United Service Maga- of the Princess Jfaiy, 210). Anne Bolevn is 

zine, mclxxiv. May 1843.] F. B. G. stated to have been his cousin ; but we Lave 

BRWYNLLYS, BEDO (Ji. 1450-1480), been unable to discover the exact genealc^cal 

a AVel^h iK>*.t, so named from his birthplace, ^o^^V^. Bryan s prommence in poEtiCT 

Bn^vnllys in Herefordshire. Man v poems ^a« mainlv due to the ^tingaflection which 

by him, cl.i.'flv <k1...s, are preserAed in the Henry MH conceived for him m early youth 
■\Vel.h School "MSS. now in the British Mu- . ^^^f""'^ believed to have been educated 

H^Mim, anri m-vtuI >hr,rt passages are printed f ^""^-^ ^^"^ ^""^l ^^ received his 

in Duvieh'. ^ Flor.^ Poetarum liritannicomm/ ^^st oAicial appointment, that of captain of 

]ir^'ynllvs mud*, the first collection of the the Mic-garet lionaventure^a ship m the re- 

IMjeniH of Dafvd.l ah (iwilym, but his coUec- tinueofNrTliomas Howard, aftervi'ards duke 

tion in Hiiid to hav.. been Lx in the ruin of op orfolk, the newly appointed admiral. In 

Itajrlan Castle, where it was preserved. , ))l ^,^"^ ,*?;5f ^^"??^^^« ^^i^ .^* ^^^^^"???,^ 

iw'U' • Ti- * e V ' ^ y\- ^ u (19 Apnl lolo), at Lltham (Chnstmas lol6), 

Williamss Diet, of hminent Welshmen: „«j «♦ o««««„.:'i ,>- r i i-ifv t> ^ ^ 

Wluu <^^u I \Tc< i> ;♦• u ^T 1 K AT andat Cjreenwich(/ Julvlol/ ),Brvantooka 

fish ocrnxji 3I.S>., JJriti^h Jluseum. I A. 31. i ■ ^ ^ \ • j -"i ^^«»» 

■■ I prominent part, and received very rich apixarel 




Hical 

C( 

was instit uted to tlie rectory of Piddlehinton, i cember 1518 he was acting as * master of the 

])orsetsliire. on 10 Jan. 1722; and died on Toyles/ and storing Greenwich Park with 

April 1720, IJe published a sermon on ' *quickdeer/ In 1520 he attended Henry VIH 

the election of the lord mayor in 1718, and at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and took 

juKt before his death ho had finished the part in the jousts there under the captaincy 




et Kinendatione.s, vt Indices accurst issimi/ ] Essex and Hertfordshire in 1523, and accom- 
T) vols., London, 172'$-9, 4to. This excel- panied AVolsey on his visit to Calais (9 July 
lent edition is adorntid with the heads of lo27), where he remained some days. A 

year later he escorted the papal envoy Cam- 

peggio, on his way to England from Orleans, 

■ to Calais. In November 1528 Bryan was 




sent to Komu by licnrj' to obtain the papal 
Honction for bis divorce front C&theriiie. 
1)17011 WHS eapeciollj instructed to induce 
the pope to withdraw from his friendHhip 
with toe oinperor, and to discover the in- 
■tractionB on^inall^ given to Cam^egEio. 
Much to lus disappointment, Brcan foiled in 
hit misaiiin. Soon ofter looTing Englond he 
hftd written to his cousin, Aune Boleyn, en- 
couraging her to look forward to the imme- 
diate remoral of all obatocles between her 
and the title of queen; but he subsequently- . 
(6 Hay 1529) had to confess to the king that ' 
notfajng would serve to gain the pope's con- 
•eat to Catherine's divorce. OnlOMoylflSS 
DrTan, wi th Sir Thomas Gu^e and Lord Vaux, 
presented to Queen CathBrine at Ampthill 
the aummous bidding her ujipeor before Arch- 
biabop Cronmor'B court at Dunstable, to show 
cause why the divorce should not proceed ; 
but the quf«n, who felt the presence ofBryaa, 
K ralative of Anne Boleyn, a new insult, in- 
formed the messengers that ehe did not ac- 
knowledge the court's competency. In 15S1 
Bryan wos sent as ambassador to France, 
wluther he was soon followed by Sir Nicholaji 
Uarew, bis sister's husband, and at the tJme | 
aa lealouB a chompiou of Anne Boleyn os { 
himself, Between May and Ausust 15S3 , 
Brran was travelling with 1 be DuKe of Nor- ' 
fcJlc in I'rauce seeking to prevent ah alliance I 
or even a meeting between the pope ond the 
king of France, and he was engaged in similor I 



Bryan during oil these years remained the 
king's permanent favourite. Throughout the 
reign almost all Henry's amusements were 
ahar^ in by him, ond he acquired on that 
account on unrivalled repulation for disso- ' 
lateness. Undoubtedly Brvan retained his 
place in the king's affection nv veryqueation- 
abla means. When the influence of the Bo- 
leyn family was decliningjBryon entered upon 



K eoQTunient quarrel with Lord Rochford, 

■de<r 

n his favourite's' eictc. In May 1536 Anne 



brothcp-in-luw by 



} king 1 
openly 



declaring himself 



Boleyn was charged with the olfencea for 
which she suS'ered on the scoflbld, and Crom- 1 
well — no doubt wiiliuut the knowledge of 
Henry ^^II — at first suspected Bryan ofi 
being one of the queen's accomplices. When | 
thactargHHWere&'iiig formulated, Cromwell, 
who hailno liking fi^r Itrynn, hastily sent for 
him tmai the cuuntiy ; but no further steps I 
were tiiken ogaiu.^l him,nn<l there is no ground I 
tor believing the su^picrion to have been well | 
foundttd. ft is clear that Bryan was very : 
anxioua lu aucuro tho queen's conviction ' 
IFsoUBE, ii. 8t»5, quoins from Cotton US. E. , 



ix. the deposition of the abbot of Wobum 
relating to an important conversation with 
ftryan on this subject), and he had the base- 
ness to undertake the oiBce of conveying to 
Jane Seymour, Anne's successor, the newB of 
Anne Boleyn's condemnotion (16 May 1536). 
A pension vacated bv one of Anne's ac- 
complices was promptlT bestowed on Bryan 
by the king. Cromwell, in writing of this 
circumstance to Gardiner and Wallop, colls 
Bryan ' the vicar of hell ' — a popular nick- 
name which his cruel indifference to the fate 
of his cousin Anne Boleyn proves that he 
well deserved. Bryan conspicuously oided 
the government in repressing the rebellion 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace in October 
of the same year. On 15 Oct. 1537 he played 
aprominent port at the christening of Prince 
Edward (Stbtpb, Mem. 11. i. 4). In De- 
cember 1539 he was one of the king's house- 
hold deputed to meet Anne of Cleves near 
Calais on her way to England, and Hall, the 
chronicler.notes the splendour of his drees on 
the occasion. At the tuneral of Henry VIII, 
on 14 Feb. 1646-7, Biyou was assigned a 
chief place os 'master of the henchmen.' 

As n member of the privy council Bryan 
took port in public aflaira until the close of 
Henry Yin's reign, and at the beginning of 
Edward VI's reign he was given a large share 
of tlie lands which the dissolution of the 
monasteries had handed over to the crown. 
He fought, as a captain of light horse, under 
the Duke of Somerset at Musselburgh 27 Sept. 
1547,when he was created a kniebt banneret. 
Soon afterwards Bryan rendered the govern- 
ment a very curious service. In 1548 James 
Butler, ninth earlof Ormonde, an Irish noble, 
whose powerful influence was obnoxious to 
the government at Dublin, although there 
were no valid grounds for suspecting his 
loyalty, died in London of poison utider very 
suspicious circiunstances. Thereupon bis 
widow, Joan, daughter and heiress of Jamea 
FitaJohn Fiugerald, eleventh earl of Des- 
mond, sought to marry her relative, Gerald 
Fit^erald, the heir of the fifteenth earl of 
Desmond, To prevent this marriage, which 
would hove united the leading representatives 
of the two chieflrish noble houses, Bryan was 
induced to preter a suit to the lady himself. 
He had previously married fafter 1517) Phi- 
lippa, a rich heiress and widow of Sir John 
Iwescue (MoRAST, &k.t, ii, 117); but 
Bryan's first wife died some time after 1534, 
and in l.>t8he married the widowed countess. 
He was immediately nominated lord morshal 
of Ireland, and arrived inDublin with his wife 

November 1648. Sir Edward Bellingham, 
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.v.*/.': ',?•:.*; y,.*\*:T :r.:l:-*:Lr^.*iid iVrllirig*^ ikrr 
■/. Jt- . .'.A '.;*: •/, . .V 4 re hi It. ^in Bi^IlinzliAzn^ d*r- 
fA.- ^ •*: f .- . a I.-r : 4 r- 'i Mi 1 r; I >&c. 1 •'riij' the I H !*h 
'y/ • J r. ': . 1 rt-/:r/'jrT. 1 .-^i J 5rj'ari> po w*:rf ul prosit ion 
^ V »: I *-/.-•. . f. ;? h . at lo ri -j 'J -ft icf:. |>end:nj? t he &r- 
r'vsil '/ ft r;ft ■JT 'lepj-r y. |{ Lit on 2 F»:b.'l ->41^><J 
iiryhn 'i.^'A *.-A'i'rZi',y hX Clonmel. A po?t- 
m ^rt <r.v. e X Jirr. : nAt ;'i n v.-a.i! onlered to 'iettrmin*? 
th^ ':4"i>*: of *itzn.'i\i^ but tbfc df/CtOTfi came to 
fiO ff.ore ^4t J ff&r-torj- condition than that he 
'Ji»:'J of srrief, a concIii.-ion unsupported bv 
ex t i- ma I e vi d enc^. .S i r J oh n A Hen, t he I rL«h 
f:\ihu('A\\'iTf v/ho wa^! pr*,'Tent at Bryan's death 
and at the autopsy, .-,tate.s that * he departed 
\t-ry '^/ff\\y.' Ko;/er A-!/:ham, in the * Schole- 
ma^t'-r,' l'V>^, wrife*j: *ivjme men Jjeing never 
^t old and .fci>«;nr by yeares will frtill be full of 
voiit hfull ry^nditioii.-, a>i was Svr F. Br\'an, and 
evennor*; woM have beneVf-fl. Mayor, p. 129). 

Hr\'hn, lik*' manv other of Henrv VIIFs 
r-ourtiern, int<'re-tKj himj^elf deeply m litera- 
ture, llfi iH proVjably the * Brian* to whom 
lirhfinun fr^j^jnirntly refers in hi* correspon- 
denrc an one of hirt admirrrrH in Kngland, and 
he wa«-. th*' intirrjute friend of the poets Wyatt 
unrl Surr»'V. Like them he wrote poetry, but ■ 
altlioijgh hrvan hud one* a high reputation 
«H a poet, liJH jKHitry i« now unfortunately 
undincovfrnble. ile weh an anonymous con- 
tributor to the *Soiig<*s and Sonettes written 
by th«j rv^'ht liouorabh' J ^ordeHenrv' Howard, | 
hit<r eiirl of Surrey, nnd otliers,' loo7, usually ■ 
known iiH * Tottj-I's Misc<.'llanv ; ' but it is im- 
jiOf.hibh* to rlislin^'ui.sli his work there from 
that of th«' otli«Tanr)nyiiiou8 writers. Of the 
Iiigli ("•ti-'-rn in wliich bin ])oetry was held in i 
thf sixt«'<'iith crenturv there is abundant evi- i 
di-ncc. NVyatt <le(li(!at«.*d a bitter satire to 
Jiryan on tli** conti'inptible ])rttct ices of court 
lift*; and while rallying liim on bis restless 
activity in jxilitics, speaks of his fine litorarv' 
taj«t»«. Drayton, in his * Heroicall Epistle' 
of t!ie Karl of Surn^v to the Ladv Geraldine 
(first ])ublif<b<'cl in \V)'2\\ but written much 
earlier), refers to 

sichmI I'rvjiii (whom tlio Muhch kept. 

And ill liis crndli' nu-kt him while ho slej)r); 

the])oet represents Br^-an as honouring Surrey 
* in sa(Te<l verses most divinely pen*d.' Simi- 
larly Drayton, in his 'Letter ... of Poets 
an<l Poesie,' is as enthusiastic in praise of 
Brvan as of Surrey and Wvatt, and distinctly 
states that he was a chief author 

< W th<»Ke siujill jKHins which the title bearo 
Of soii^H and sonnets — 

a n'fen»nce to * Tot t el's Miscellany. Francis 
Mer<»s, in his * PalladisTamia,' 1 o98, describes 
Bryan with many other famous |)oets as * the 
m«»st ])asKionate among us to bewail and be- 
moan tho complexities of love.' 



Bryan w^ &l^j a stodent of foreign lan- 
r-^i^r* and liteTa'^uB^. It is cl*nr that his 
uncle. J'-.'hn R. J.;rchirr. lord Bi^mrrs 'q. v.], 
D./n^uI:ed him al>ju* much of hii^ llterarv 
work. It wa* at Bryan's d^r^ire that Lord 
Bem*rr!> uEderri>:k hi^^translatioin of GuevaraV 
•Marca- Aurtliu** iL~>^>. Guevara, the 
founder of Euphuism, was apparently Bryan'^a 
&vourite author. Nut content with sugvest- 
me and editing hi« uncle's translation of one 
of the famous Spanish writer's books, he him- 
self translated aninht-r through the French. 
It tir&t appeared anonymously ii\ 1*>4^ under 
the title of * A Dispraise of the Life of a 
Counier and a Commendacion of the Life of 
a Labour\-n£r Man.' London ( by lierthelet), 
August L'Vl^. In this form the work is of ex- 
cessive rarity. In 1 575 * T. Tymme, minister/ 
reprinted the bixik as * A Lookin&r-glasse for 
the C ourte, composed in the Castilion tongue 
by the Lorde Anthony of Gue\arra, Bishop 
of Mondonent and Cronicler to the Emperor 
Charles, and out of Castilion drawne into 
Frenche by Anthony Alaygre. and out of the 
Frenche tongue into Englishe by Sir Frauncis 
Briant, Knight, one of the priuye chamber in 
the raygii of K. Henrv the evght.' The editor 
added a ])o<?m in praise of tSie ICnglish trans- 
lator. A great many of Bryan's letters are 
printed in Brewer and Gairdncr's * Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henrv* VIII.' 
Three interesting manuscript letters are in 
the British Museum (Cotton [MS. Vitell. B. 
X. 7:3, 77 ; and Harl. MS. 1>JHJ, f. IH). 

f Nott's edition of Surrey and Wyatt's Poems : 
Brewer and Gairrlner's Ix'tters antl Papers of 
llcnrj' VI 11. 1509-35; Kjiner's Fanlera, xiv. 
380 ; Brewer's Keign of Benrj' VJII, e<l. Gaird- 
ner, 1884, vol. ii. ; Arch}eoh)gia, xxvi. 426 et seq. ; 
Chronicle of Calais (Camden S>c.) ; CoUins's 
IVenige. ed. Brydges, ix. 98; Lo<lge's Pwrage of 
Ireland, i. 71, 26»> ; MctCidfe's Ikxik of Knights, 
29, 220; Hunter's MS. Chorus Vatum (Add. MS. 
24490, ff. 104-5); Friedmann's Anne Boleyn ; 
Cttl. State Papers (Foreign), 1509-35 ; Cal. State 
Paj>or8 (Irish). 1509-73; Ilazlitt's Bibliogra- 
phical HandlM>ok; Wood's Athena? Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 109-70; Bagwell's Ireland under the Tudors 
(1885).] S. L. L. 

BRYAN, JOHN (d. lo4r,), logician, was 
born in London, and educated at Eton, whence 
he was elected, in 1510, to King's College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1515. M.A. 1518). He 
gained the reputation of being one of the 
most leanu'd men af his time in the Greek 
and Latin tongues. For two years ht» was 
ordinar>' reader of logic in the iiublic schools, 
and in his lectures he wholly disregarded the 
knotty subtleties of the realists and nomi- 
nalists who then disturlnnl the university 
with their frivolous altercations. This di»- 
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an 



plflosed many, but recDUvmeuded him lo ihe 
nolicv of Erumus, wiici liipblj extols liis 
learuiuK. He was iustituted lo the rectorv 
nf ShHlon--lk>neUa, Essex, in 16^8, and died 
■boui UcKiber 1546, He wrote a hislory ol 
Frstiee, hut it does not apppat to hiiva been 
publiftbed. 

[Add. M8. 53l4.f. 166; Xeweoart'B Beperto- 
riuin. ir. fias ; Knight's Life of Erasmua, 148; 
Cuuper's Atiitnie Cantftb. i. 87.] T. C. 

BRYAN, JOHN, D.D. (J. I(i76), ejected 
mitUHtvr, wtia educated st Emtumiie] College, 
Gftmbridg«, and held the rector; uf Barford, 




time." Brynn wa« a studpnt lo (lie last, -very 
rendy in controversy, and occasionally an 
eilempore preacher. He wns fond of Oeorge 
Herbert'spoems, and himself wrote verse. A 
tithe of hiB income he dbtributed in charity. 
He died at an advanced age on 4 Maiatt 
1676-6. His funeral sermon, by Wnn]ey,i8 
a verv jrenerouB tribute lo hia merits. 

He left three sons: ( 1 ) John, M.A., vicar of 
Holy CroBB (the abbey church), Slirtn-sbury, 
16-yJ: minister of 8t. Chad's, Shrewsbury, 
27 March 1659; ejected 16(12; minister of 
the presbyterian congregation meeting in 
neat Warwici, worth 140(. a year, but left High Street, Sbrewebuiy ; died on SI Aug. 
it to go to Coventry, as vicar of Ttinity 1699 ; buried in St. Chad's chureliyard. 
Church, in 1644. The living wbb worth ft)/', (2) Samuel, fellow of Petfrhoiise, vicar of 
lo which the city agreed to add 20/. Brjan Allesley, Warwickshire; ejecled in 1662; 
was sppoinled by 'power of the parliament," imprisoned six monlba in ^Vnrwiek gaol for 
and was not cordially welcomed bv the preaching at Bimiingham : household chap- 
vestiy. lu laUi Rryan, assisted byO^iah , lain at Belfast Caatle to -Arthur, first enrl of 



Grew. D.D, [q. v.], 

lie uispHiation 



^ _, of St. Michaers, 

held a public dispiiIatioD on infant baptism 
Trinity Church with Uaneerd KnoUys, the 
baptist. Though Coventry was a stronghold 
of Puritanism, it was not so well content as 
were some of its preaeliers to witness the 
snbveraion of the monarchy. Bryan, at th< 
«nd of 1648, touched upon this dissatisfac- 
tion with the course which events were tak- 
ing in a sermon which was printed. The 
v[»tTyin 1647 agreed to raise his stipend. 
1663 and 16&4 his services wet^ eonsht hy 
'the towne of Shrewsbury,' and the churcli- 
wardens bestirred tbemselves to keep him. 
But the oitiiens were remiss in discharging 
their very moderate promises for the support 
ef their clergy. Nevertheless, the punlan 
preaehen remained at their posts until the 
Act of Uniformity ejected tnem in 1662. 
Bcyan took very much the same viewas Baxter 
onlhequeatiou of conformity. To ministerial 
conbrmity he had ten objections, but he was 
willing to pnictise lay conformity and did so. 
Bishop Hacket tried to overcome his scruples, 
and offered him a month lo consider, beyond 
the time allowed by the acl; but Bn'sn'gave 
up hia vioanige. and was succeedeiJ by Na- 
thaniel Wanlev, of the ' Wonders of the Little 
World' (167t<). Biyun continued to preach 
whenerer and wherever lie had liberty to do 
M ; and In conjunction with Grew he founded 
aimsbyteiian congregation, which met, (rom 
ls73, in licensed rooms. Btyanalsomadehim- 
aelf very useful in edurating students for Ihe 
ministry, and though the dissenting academy 
as a ivcognis*-'d institution datea from Kichanl 
^nnkland (wh(«« academy at Bsthmel was 
opened in 1670), yet Calamy tells us of Bryan 
that ' theri' went out of his house more 
won tiy D)inisiets into Ihe church of God than 
iIVu many collegee in the university in tliat 



Donegal (who left him 50/. a yeiir for foiur 
years, besides his salary, in his will, dated 
I" March 1674); died out of his mind, ac- 
cording to Calamy. (3) Noah, fellow of 
Pelerhouse ; ejected from n living ot Stafford 
in 1662; accoiding to Calsniy, Iwcamechap- 
lain to the Earl of Donegal, 'and died about 
1667, but it seems likely that Calamj has 
confused him with his brother, 

Bryan was succeeded as prt-sbyterian mi- 
nister at Coventry by his tirolher Gervase 
(or Jarvis), appointed to the rectory of Old 
Swin ford, Worcestershire, in 16&S ; ejected 
1662; lived at BirmiDehnm till 167o, died 
at Coventry on 27 Dec. iCen, and was buried 
in Trinity Church. The liberlv to meet in 
licensed rooms was withdrawn in 1682 ; but 
in ie«7, after James's declaration for liberty 
of conscience, Grew and Gennee Bryan re- 
assembled their congregation in St. Nicho- 
las Halt, commonly called Leather Hall. 
Bryan published: 1. 'Tlie Vertuous Daugh- 
ter,' 1640, 4to (sermon, Prov- x\s\. 29, at St. 
Slaiy's, Warwick, at funeral, on 14 April 
1636, of Cicely, daughter iif Sir Thomas 
Puckering; at end is 'her epitaph by the 
author' in verse). 2. 'A Discovery of the 
probable Sin causing this great Judgement 
of Hftin and Waters, vii. our Discontentment 
with our present Government, and inordinate 
desire of our Kiiig,' 1647, 4to (sermon,! Sam. 
xii. 16-20, at Coventry, on 23 Dec. 1646, 
being the day of public humiliatiun ; dedica- 
tion issued ' from my sludv in Coi entry' on 
20 Dec. 1II46). 3. ■ The Warwickshire Mi- 
nisters' Testimony to the Trueth of Jesus 
Christ, and to the Sob-mn League and Cove- 
nant; as also against the errtnirs, heresies, 
and blnsphemieeof these times. Btid the tole- 
mtinn of them; sent in n letter to the Mi- 
nisters of London, aubscribera of the former 
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testimony/ 1648, 4to (signed by Bryan, Grew, 
and John Herring as ministers of Uoventry). 

4. ' A Publick Disputation sundry dayes at 
Killingworth [Kemlworth] in Warwickshire 
between John Bryan, &c. and John Onley, 
pastor of a church at Lawford, upon this 
question. Whether the parbhes of this nation 
generally be true churches. Wherein are 
nine arguments alleged in proof of the affirma- 
tive of the question, with the answer of I. O. 
thereunto, toother with Dr. Ji.'s reply, &c.* 
1655, 4to (this discussion was criticised in 
'Animadversions upon a Disputation, &c.,' 
1658, 4to, by J. Ley, prebendary of Chester). 

5. * Dwelling with (jod, the interest and duty 
of believers, opened in eight sermons,' 1670, 
8yo (epistle to the reader by Richard Baxter). 

6. Prefatory letter to * Sermon,' 2 Cor. v. 20, 
by S. Gardner, 1672, 4to. 7. * Harvest- 
Home : being the summe of certain sermons 
upon Job 5, 26, one whereof was preached 
at the funeral of Mr. Ob. Musson, an aged 
godly minister of the Gospel, in the Royally 
licensed rooms in Coventry ; the other since 
continued upon the subject. By J. B., D.D., 
late pastor of the Holy Trinity in that ancient 
and honourable city. The first part being 
a preparation of the com for the sickle. The 
latter will be the reaping, shocking and inn- 
ing of that com wliicli is so fitted, I-iondon, 
printed for the author, 1(174, 4to (this little 
volume of verse is very scarce ; the British 
Museum has two copies, both with authors 
corrections : ' (.)b.' on the title-page is cor- 
rected to * Rich.' ^Kicliurd Musson was ejected 
from tlie rectory of Church Langton, Leices- 
tershire] ; the pn'face says the author has 
presumed to send his l)ook * to some of his 
noble and most wort liv friends :* he introduces, 
from 1 Pet. i. 4, tliree j)erliaps unique words : — 

a kingilom that 
Is apthartal [aphthart^il MS. corr.], amiantal, 
Amarantall — ). 

[Calamy's Account, 1713, pp. 646, 629,735, 
743, 771: Continuation, 1723, pp. 850, 893; 
Monthly Re jx)s. 1819, p. 600; Sihree and Cas- 
ton's lndepcn«lfncv in Warwickshire, 1855, pp. 
27, 29 scq.; BtnnVHi>t. of JJclfast, 1877, pp. 719 
soq, ; Wanlty's Ms. Diary in British Mus<'uni ; 
manuscript oxtnicts from corporation records, 
Coventry, also from burial register and cburch- 
wartlens* accounts of Trinity parish, per Rev. 
F. M. Beaumont ; Cole's MS. Athena' Cantiib.] 

A. G. 

BRYAN, MAllGAKET {fi. ISlo), 
natural ])hilosoi)lier, a })eautiful and talented 
schoolmistress, was the wife of a Mr. Bryan. 
In 1707 she published in 4to, by subscription, 
a * Compendious System of Astronomy, with 
n portrait of liers^lf and two daughters ^^& a 
frontispiece, the whole engraved by Nutter 



from a miniature by Samuel Shelley. Mn. 
Br}'an dedicated her book to her pupils. The 
lectures of which the book oonBisted had been 
praised by Charles Hutton, then at Wool- 
wich (Preface, p. xi). An 8vo edition of the 
work was issued later. In 1806 Mrs. Bryan 
published, also by subscrintion, and in 4to, 
' Lectures on Natural Phiioeophy * (thirteen 
lectures on hydrostatics, optics, pneumatics, 
acoustics), with a portrait of the authoress, 
engraved by Heath, after a painting by T. 
Kearsley; and there is a notice in it that 
' Mrs. Bryan educates yoimg ladies at Bryan 
House, Blackheath.' In 1815 Mrs. Brvan 
produced an ' Astronomical and Geographical 
Class Book for Schools,' a thin 8vo. 

' Conversations on Chemistry,' published 
anonymously in 1806, is also ascribed to her 
by Watt {Bihl Brit) and in the *Biog. Diet, 
of Living Authors' (1816). Mrs. Bryan's 
school appears to have been situated at one 
time at Blackheath, at another at 27 Lower 
Cadogan Place, near Hyde Park Comer, and 
lastly at Margate. 

[Mrs. Bryan's Works.] J. H. 

BRYAN, MATTHEW {d. 1699), Jaco- 
bite preacher, son of Robert Bryan of Liminff- 
ton, Somerset, sometime minister of St.Mary^, 
Newington, Surrey, was bom at Limington, 
])ecame a semi-commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in 1665, and left the university with- 
out taking a degree in arts. After holding a 
benefice in the diocese of Bath and Wells 
for about ten years, he was appointed to his 
father's old liv mg, St. Mary's,^ ewington, and 
to the afternoon lectureship at St. Michael's, 
Crooked Lane. His living was sequestered 
for debt in 1684. A sermon preachea by him 
at Newington and at St. Michael's (:?6 Oct. 
and 2 Nov. of the same year) on 2 Cor. v. 11 
was said to contain reflections on the king's 
courts of justice, and an accusation was laid 
against him before the dean of arches. In 
order to vindicate himself he printed this 
sermon, which certainly does not appear to 
contain any such reflections, with a dedica- 
tion, dated 10 Dec. 1684, to Dr. Peter Mews, 
bisliop of Winchester, formerly his diocesan 
in Somerset. The archbishop was satisfied 
that the charge against him was groundless, 
and it was quashed accordingly. In July 
1685 Bryan accumulated the degrees of civil 
law at Oxford. Refusing to take the oaths 
on tlie accession of William and Mary, he lost 
j his preferment, and became the minister of 
I a Jacobite congregation meeting in St. Dun- 
stan's Court, Fleet Street. This brought him 
into trouble several times. On 1 Jan. 1693 
his meeting was discovered, the names of his 
congregation, consisting of about a hundred 



in St. Dunstan's-in-tlie-Weet. Ilia works 
ore: 'Tbe Cerloint; of the future Judement' 
(llie sermon referred to nbove), 1685; 'A 
Persuusion to tliu stricter Ub«ervance of the 
lord's DaT.' a. Bermoii, 1686; 'St. Paul's 
Triumph in hi» Snffi-rin^/ a. Bermon, 1692. 
In the dedicntion of thie discourse lie de- 
scribes himself he M.B. Indignusf'vT^ 0>i.lifrti 
ditXifiii nit iTvyiioaHiivt,fr6bahiy in reference 
to bis suD'erings us a Jacobite preacher, the 
•fnnon itself being on Hpb. iv. 1. lie also 
wrote two copies of verses printed in Ellis 
Waller's translation of the 'Encheiridton'of 
Epict«tus into English veise. ITll'i, and re- 
vublisbed Sir Humphrey Ljnd's ' Account of 
Bertram the Priest,' 11)86. 

I Wood's Alhenn Ozon. (Bliss), ii, BOa, iv. 770, 
Lite, cxiv; Littlrell's RelaMoD, ii. SSB, iii. I ; 
Cox'i Liltimturo of the Ssbbuth, ii. SI ; Bryan's 
Certunty of tbe future Judgment and his St. 
Paul's TriQEoph.] W. H. 

BRYAN, MICHAEL (1757-1891), eon- 
ooisseuT, was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
9 April 1757, and was educated at tbe gram- 
mar school of that town under Dr. Moyce. 
In 1781 he first visited London, whence he 
accompanied his elder brother to Flanders, 
where he became acquainted with, and after- 
wards married, tbe sister of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. In Flanders he continued to 
reside, with the exception of occasional visits 
to England, until 179D, when he finally left 
tbe Low Countries and settled in London. In 
1793 or 1794 Bryan again went to the con- 
tinent in search of fine pictures. Among 
other places he visited Holland, and ni~ 
mainetT there until on order arrived from the 
French government to stop all the English 
then resident there. He was, among many 
others, detained at Rotterdam. It was here 
that lie met M. L'Abord. In 1798 Brian 
I tpplied to by L'Abord for his advice and 



the other the infant St. John with a Iamb. 



the Orleans collection of pictures. 
DiuiucRted the circumstance to the Duke of 
Bridgewater, and his grace authorised him to 
treatfor their purchase. After a negotiation 
of thrw weeks, the duke, with the Marquis 
of Stalford, then Lord Gower, and the Earl 
of Caclialif, became the purchnsera, ut tbe 
priw of 48,SO0f. In 1801 Bryan obtained, 
through the medium of the Duke of Uridge- 
wnler, the king's permission to visit Paris 
for the purpose of selecting from the cabi' 
net of H. Uobit such objects of art as he 
might dcvm worthy of bringing to England. 
Among other fine pictures, lie lirought from 
Pari* IW'i hy Murillo, the one representing 
i&Iatit Christ u the Uood Shepherd, and 



he remained until 1811. In 1^12 Bryan 
arain visited London, end commenced his 
' BiogTHphicnl and Critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,' 2 vols. (to. The 
first part appeared in Hay 1813, and con- 
cluded in 1813. Another edition appeared 
in 1849, and Mr. R. E, Graves is bnntnnc 
out in parts a new and thotiiughly revised 
edition (1886). In 1818 he connected him- 
self in some picture speculations, which 
, proved a failure. Un 14 Feb. 18-21 he was 
' seixed with a severe paralytic stroke, and 
died on 21 March following. 

[Lilemry RBietif, 1S21, p, 137 ; Magazine of 
the Fine Acts, i. 37; MS. notes in BriLinh Mu- 
seum.] L. F. 

BRYANT, IIE>;RY (1721-1799), bota- 
nist, was bom in 1721, educated at St, John's 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1749, 
and proceeded M.A. iu 17ISS. He entered the 
church, but took iii> botonv about 17&4, after 
the death of his wile. He is said to have been 
a man of great acutenesa and attainments in 
mathematics. From Nom'ich he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Langbam in lf'38, 
removing afterwards to Heydon, and thence 
to the rectjiry of Colby, where he died on 
4 June 1799. He was a brother of Charles 
Bryant, author of 'Flora diietelica,'&c., who 
di*!d shortly before him. He was the author 
I of ' A particular Ennuin,' into the Cause 
of that Disease in Wheat commonly called 
Brand," Norwich, 1784, 8vo. 

[Sir J. E. Smith in Trsni. Linn. Soc vii. 
(1804), 267-300 ; Genl. Mag. kii. ( 17B0), pt, i. 
532.] B.U.J. 

BRYANT, JACOB (1716-1804), anti- 

Suary, was born in 1715 at Plymouth, where 
is father was on officer in the customs, but 
before his seventh year was removed to 
Chatham. The Rev. Samuel Thornton of 
Luddesdon, near Kncheater, was his first 
schoolmaster, and in 1T30 he waa at Eton. 
Elected to King's College, Cambridge, in 1786, 
hetookhi8d^free8,B.A.inl740,M.A.inl744, 
and he became a fellow of his college. Hewas 
first private tutor to Sir Thomas Stapylton, 
and then to the Marquis of filondford, after- 
wards duke of Morlboroiieh, and his brother. 
Lord Charles Riiencer. In 175B he was an- 
pointed secretary to the Uuke uf Marlbnmuaii, 
master-«eneral of ordnance, and went -Willi 
him to Germany, where the latter died while 
commander-in-chief. At the same time Bry- 
ant held an office in the ordnance depurlment 
worth 1,400/. n year. Mr. Helheringtr'ii wade 
him his eseculor with s legacy of SfiOOL, and 
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the Marlboroujjh family allowed him 1,000/. ; joinder the same year. WhenTyrwhitt issued 
a year, pive him ro<im8 at Blenheim, and the I his work ' The Poems sujppoeed to have been 



use' of the famoun library. He twice refused 
the mastership of the Charterhouse, althouf^h 
once actually elected. His first work was * Oh- 



written at Bristol by Tnomas Rowley and 
others,' Bryant, assisted by Dr. Glyim of 
King*8 College, Cambridge, followed with his 



servations and Knquiries relating to various . * Obfier\*ations on the Poems of Thomas Kow- 
{mrts of Ancient Histor}', . . . the Wind ! ley in which the Authenticity of those Poems 




4to ; and vol. iii. 1776, 4to. His research is , translated into French by Dr. Maty ; the 



remarkable, but he had no knowledge of 
oriental languages, and his system of etymo- 
log\' was iiuerile and mish^ailing. The third 

!•'. • •• l^i 11*11*1 C\f\T 



second by Dr. Cole, prebendarv of West- 
minster, and the French by Dr. butens. In 
1 785 a paper ' On the Zingara or G vpsev Lan- 



edition,insixvols. 8vo,wa8i)ubiishedinl807. guage' was read by Brj-ant to tlie' Royal 

John Wesley ]mblisluHl an aobreviat ion of the Society, and printed in the seventh volume of 

first two vols, of the 4to edition. Richardson, ' * Archieologia/ He next published, without 

assi 

chief 

Dicti 




Apology,' &c., of which only a few copies were 

Ermted for literar\' friends, Bryant sustained 
is opinions, whereupon Richardson revised 
the (lissertation on languages prefixed to the 
dictionary, and added a second ]mrt : * Fur- 



8vo; third edition, Cambridge, 1810, 8vo. 
This work was wTitten at the instigation of the 
Dowager Countess Pembroke, daughter of his 
patron, and the profits were given to the hos- 
pital for 8mall]K)x and inoculation. Then fol- 



ther Kenlarks on tlie N<*w Analysis of An- lowed 'Observations on a controverted ]m.s- 
cient Mythology,' kc.y Oxford, 177S, 8vo. 
Bryant also wrote a paniplilet in answer 
to Wyttenbach, his Amst«*rdam antagonist, 
about the same time. His account of the 



sage 
of 



Apamean medal being disjMited in tlie * Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,' lie dolended himself by 
publishing 'A Vindication of the Anamiean 
MfdaU and of tlie lns(Tii)tion No)?;,' L<mdon, 
177r). 4to. Kckhel, the great mt^dallist, u]>- I 



re in Justyn Martyr; also upon the Wor>hip 
Angels,' I^mdon, 1 793, 4to ; * Observations 
upon the Plagues inflict e<l u|>on the Eg>'p- 
tians,' with map^, Ixmdon, 1794, 8vo. p]>.440. 
Professor Dalzel's publication in 1 7V)4 (»f M. 
Chevalier's * Description of the Plain of Troy * 
elicited Br}-ant's fearless work, * Observations 
ui)on a Treatise . . . (on) the Plain of Troy,' 
hton, 1795, 4to, and 'A Dissert a 



at ion con- 



held his views, but Daines Harrington and ' cerning the W'ar of Troy' (?179(>), 4to, p]). 
others St rcmglv op])osed him at the Society | 19(i; second edition, corrected, with his name, 
of Anticiuaries {Arch(P.o1o(fia, ii.) In 1775, | I-.<md<m, 1799, 4to. Br\'ant contended that 
four vears after the deatli of his friend, Mr. no such war was ever undertaken, and no such 
Robert Wood, he edited, * with his improved , city as tlie Phrygian Troy ever exist tnl ; but he 



thoughts,'* An Essay on the Original Oenius 
and Writings of Homer, with a Comparative 
View of the Troade,' London, 4to. The 
first edition, of seven copies only, 
superb folio, privately printed 



in 



was a 
1 7(59. 



won no c(mverts,andwas attacked on all sides 
by such men as Dr. Vincent, Gilbert Wake- 
field, Falconer, and Morritt. In 17iK» li»» pub- 
lished *An Expostulation addresstnl to the 
l^ritish Critic,' Eton, 4to, mistaking his an- 
l^rvant i)uhli>ihed in 17^*7, without his name, j tag(mist Vincent for Wakefield, and for the 
*Vindici:e Flaviame: a Vindicati<m of the ■ first time losing his temper and using strong 
Testimony of J«)sephus conceniing Jesus I and unjustifiable language. His next work, 
Christ,' L(mdon, 8vo: second edition, with :* The Sentiments of Philo-Jiidneus concerning 
author's name, London, 1 78(), Svo. This work the Logos or Word of God,' Cambridge, 1 797, 
converted even Dr. Priestlev to his opinions. 8vo, pp. 290, is full of fanciful 8])eculation 
In 177?< he published * A Farther Illustration , which detracted from his fame. In addition 



Bryant 
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Ilowver'9 'Miscellnneoiia TrucW/ 1785, Jto ; ' 
nnd llis literary lubourS closed with 'OljBer- ! 
vatioiiB ii{>on snme PiiKSH|i;e9 in Scripture' I 
('reUiina M B«lanni, Jcnbus, Samsoa, tinil I 
Jonah), London, 1803, 4to. It. ia apparent, j 
however, flKioi the prefnce to Fabers ' Mys- 
teries of the Cobiri,' IHM, 8vo, tbnt Brj-ant [ 
had written n kind of supplement to his ' Ana- I 
Usis of Ancient Mytbologr,' a work on the I 
Qods of Ore«ce and liome, which, in n letter 
Faber, he «aid, ' ma^ pnggibly be published | 
IM bis death/ but hm executom have never i 




»fti 

prodnwd the work. Some of his humorous 

Cms BK found in periodicals of his lime, 
«re of little interest except as ejtamples 
of flegnnl Latin and Greek verse. 

Bryant, who was never married, had re- 
sided a inag time before hia death at Onien- 
ham.inFamh&mRoyal, near Windsor, 'Tliere 
the kinf{ nnd queen often visited him, and the 
former possea hours alone with him enjoying 
his conversation. A few months before bis 
eod come he said to bis nephew, ' All I have 



iVitho 



othe 



lion of truth, and all I have contended for I 
myself have believed.' While reaching- a book 
from a shelf he hurt his leg, mortification set 
in, and he died 14 Nov. Id(M. Mis remains 
were interred in his own parish church, be- 
neath the seat he had occupied there, and a 
monument was erected to liia memory near 
th« same. 

In person he was a delicately formed man 
of low Btutiire ; late in life he was of seden- 
tary habits, but in his younger days he was 
very a^le and fond of field sports, and once 
by swimming saved the life of Barnard, after- 
wards provost erf Eton. To the last he was 
attached tohia dogs, and kept thirteen spaniels 
tt a time. He was temperate, courteous, and 
Kaneroiis. His conversation was veiy pleas- 
tng and instructive, with a vein of quiet hu- 
mour. There are many pleasant anecdotes 
of li im in Madame d'Arblay's ' Diary and Let- 
ters.' In his lifetime his curious collection 
of Cantons went I o the Marquis of Blandford, 
and many Taluable books were sent from his 
library to King George III. The classical 
part o"f his lihrarv was bequeathed to Kiiur's 
Collie, Cambridge ; 2,000/. to the Society (or 
IVipagating the Gospel, 1,000/. to snper- 
umuUed ooUegers of Eton School, 600/. to 
thepoor of Fnmham Royal, &c. 

TLo Enelish portrait prefixed to the octavo 
etiilinn of^his work on ancient mythology is 
from a drawing bv the liev, J. Bearblock, 
taken in IHOI. All literary authorities, and 
bis rounimient, oive the year of his birth as 
nbovi^, but in the Eton 'register-book he ia 
MitCTed as ' 12 years old in 17-30.' 

nJTyant'a Works; Nichola'sLit. Anecd. i.G7Z, 



iii. T. 42, 84, UB, 61S,ir. 318. 6US. 667, v. 381, 
viii. 112, 139, 318. US. 427. fi08. 631, 6*0, oS8, 
614. 68S, a. 198. 290, 677. 714; Nichols's Lit. 
IlluM. ii. 681.11!. 133.218. 773. vi. 36,219.670, 
vii. 401. 40*. 469; Gent. Mag. zlvili. 210. S2fi; 
NewMonthlyMag. i. 327: Archieologia, iv. 316, 
331, 347, vii. 387; Cole's MS3., Brit. Has. 
vols. n. ixiii. ; Mjirtin's Privataly Prinlsd 
Books, 86 1 Mme. d'Arblay's Diaiy, 184G, iii. 
in. 328, 323. 375. 401.] J. W.-G. 

BKYCE, Sib ALEXANDER {d. 1832), 

major-general and colonel-commandant 
royal engineers, entered the Roval Mili- 
tarv Academy. Woolwich, as a cadet on 
7 Oct. 1782, and paued out as a second 
lieutenant, royal artiUery, on 25 Aug. 1787. 
In the aut umn of that year he was employed 
with Captain (afterwards Major-genend) 
W. Mudge in carrying out General Roy'e 
system of triangulation for connecting the 
meridians of Greenwich and Paris, and in 
the measurement of a ' base of verification ' 
in Romney Marsh, part icul are of which will 
be found in 'Phil. Trans." 1790. Bryce was 
transferred from the royal artillery to the 
royal en^neers in Marcli 1789, anci became 
a captain in the latter corps in 1794. After 
serving some years in North .\merica and 
the Mediterranean, he found himself senior 
engineer officer with the army sent to Egypt 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in which pi>si- 
tion be was present at the landing, in the 
battles before Alexandria, and nt the sur- 
render of Cairo, and directed the siege opera- 
tions at Aboukir, Fort Marabout, and Alex- 
andria. For hie services in B^^t he received 
the brevet rank of major and permission to 
wear the insignia of the Ottoman order of 
the Crescent. Subsequently, as colonel, he 
Berved some years in Sicily, In the descent 
on Calabria he commanded a detachment of 
Sir John Stuart's army that captured Dami- 
enti, nnd was commanding engineer in the 
expedition to the bay of Naples in 1809 
and in the defence of Sicilv against Murat 
(BuHBUKT, Aarnih'i'e). In 1814 he received 
the rank of brigadier-general, and was ap- 
pointed president of a commission to report 
on the restoration of the fortresses in the 
Netherlands. He became a major-general 
in 1825, and in 1829 was appoiDtecl inspector- 
general of fortifications, a post he was hold- 
ing at the time of his decease. Bryce, who 
was much esteemed in private life as well 
as professionally, died, after a tew hours' 
illness, at his residence, Hanover Terrace, 
Regent's Park, on 4 Oct. 1833. 

[Kane's List of OfSeew R. An. (Woolwich, 
1869); Phil. Trans.1790: Atinonl Army Lists ; 
Wilson's Eipwlilion to K^ypt (London, 1803); 
Bnnbury'a Narrative of CBrtatn Poffiagca in the 



J 



Bryce 



is8 



Bryce 



late War (London, 18^2). pp. 329 et seq. ; Papers 
on subjects connected with the corps of R. En- 
gineers, iii. 411 ; Gent. Mag. (cii.) li. 474.1 

H. M. C. 

BRYCE, DAATD (1803-1876), architect, 
bom on 3 April 1803, was the son of a builder 
in good business in E^dinburgh. Educated at 
the high school there, the aptitude for draw- 
ing which he earlv displayed induced his 
father to devote him to tne profession of 
architecture, and to give him a thorough 
practical training in his own office, from which 
ne passed to that of William Bum, then the 
leaoing architect in Edinburgh, whose partner 
he soon afterwards became. The partner- 
ship was dissolved on Bum's removal to 
London in 1844, and Bryce succeeded to a 
very large and increasing practice, to which 
he clevoted himself with tlie enthusiasm of 
an artistic temperament and untiring energy 
and perseverance. In the course of a busy 
and suceessful career, which was actively 
continued almost down to his death, he at- 
tained the foremost place in his profession in 
Scotland, and designed important works in 
most of the principal towns of that country. 
Bryce worked in all styles, and at first chiefly 
in the so-called Palladian and Italian Kenais- 
sancc, but he soon devoted himself more ex- 
clusively to the Gothic, particularly that 
variety of it known as Scottish Baronial, 
of which In* b^^came latterly the most dis- 
tinpuishod and tlio ablest exponent. It was 
in tills style tlint liis greatest successes were 
achieved, particularly in the erection and 
alteration of mansion houses throughout the 
country-, of which at least fifty testify to 
his sound judGrment in planning, as well as 
to his a]»preciation of its opportunities for 
picturesque elVects. The best of his public 
tjuildinps in this style are probablv Fettes 
College and the Koyal Infirmary in Edin- 
burgh ; while the buildings of the Bank of 
Scotland, which so largely contribute to 
the beauty of the outline of the Old Town 
of Edinburgh, exhibit him at his best in 
the Italian style. His fame is, however, 
mainly du»* to his ability in reviving the 
picturesque French Gothic, now naturalised 
in Scotland under the name of Baronial ; and, 
to quote from the annual report of the 
lioyal Scottish Academy in the year of his 
death, * there is no doubt that his name will 
long be honourably associated with much 
that is best and most characteristic in the 
domt^st ic architecture of later times.' Bryce 
was a man of varied accomplishments, and, I 
though somewhat rough in manner, of a genial 
and warm nature, which procured him the 
esteem of a large circle of friends. In the 
year 1835 he was elected an associate of the 



Royal Scottish Academy, and in the follow- 
ing year became an academician. He was 
also a fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of the Architectural Lustitute of 
Scotland, of the Royal Society of Edinbuwh, 
and officiated for several years as grand archi- 
tect to the Grand Lodge oiTMasons m Scotland. 
At his death, which occurred on 7 May 1876, 
after a short illness from bronchitis, he left 
many important works in course of erection, 
which have since been completed under the 
superintendence of his nephew, who had been 
for some years his partner, and who suc- 
ceeded to his business. He died unmarried. 
Bryce attained a large and lucrative practice 
long before the days of competitions, and he 
is only known to have produced one compe- 
titive design — ^for the Albert Memorial in 
Edinburgh. His idea was to erect a sort of 
peel tower or keen in the castle, containing 
a large vaulted cnamber, in which a statue 
of the prince should be placed. Perhaps if 
he had been the successful candidate he might 
have added another attraction to the town he 
has done so much to adorn. A full list of 
his works is given in the * Builder,' 27 May 
1876, p. 608. 

[Builder, vol. xxxiv. (1876); Architect. voL 
XV. (1876); Scotsman (12 May 1876); Forty- 
ninth Annual Report of Council of the Royal 
Scottish Academy (1876).] a. W. B. 

BRYCE, JAMES, the elder (1767-1857), 
divine, was bom at Airdrie in Lanarkshire 
5 Dec. 1767. He was the son of John Bryce, 
descended from a family of small landowners 
settled at Dechmont in that county, and of 
Robina Allan, whose family, originally pos- 
sessed of considerable property near Airorie, 
had lost most of it in the troubles of the 
seventeenth century, in which they had es- 
poused the covenanting cause. 

The son was educated at the university of 
Glasgow, and in 1795 was ordained minister 
of the Scottish Antiburgher Secession (Church. 
He was accused before the synod of latitudi- 
narianism because he had minimised the dif- 
ference between his own and other denomi- 
nations of christians, had condemned tht» 
extreme assumption of power by the clergy, 
and had argued that the dogmatic creeds of 
the church received too much respect as com- 
pared with the scriptures. He was suspended 
for two years, and when restored to his func- 
tions, feeling some indignation at the intole- 
rant spirit which then reigned in Scotland, 
he accepted an invitation to visit Ireland, 
where he ultimately settled in 1805 as minis- 
ter of the antiburgher congregation at Killaig 
in county Londonderrv. At this time the 
ministers of the antiburgher and burgher 
bodies in Ulster had been offered a share in 



ihi' rrffiam donum, «n aonual eudowmaDt paid 
br tlie lunl'lieutenaiit to Ilie preabyt«rian ini- 
nislun (aboli«hKd in 1809). ThLs Iwd been 
dislributedaAAfrwirifVwithoiit condilinnsi it 
WM now for political rewons proposed prently 
to inereaae its aiuoucT, but to require the 
redpient to first take the oath of nllegiance, 
and to ^ve the lord-lie utennnt an absolute 
vetoonitubestowsL The ministers of Bryce's 
denomination vehemently denounced these 
t«nns, but when thej found that the stipend 
could not Vie otherwise obtabed, they sub- 
mitted and took it. He alone stood firm, hold- 
ing that the requirements were dishonouring 
to Christ oi the supreme head of the church, 
and tendtid to enslave a minister of religion 
Aod to degrade his office. Although separated 
thereby from hia fellow-ministers, and unsup- 
portod by the parent church in Scotland, he 
maintained his principles, nnd thus, as others 
gradually gathered round him, became the 
lounderofa branch of the presbyterian church 
which took the name of the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Ireland. This body waa ultimately 
uuit^ with Ibe Scottish united presbyterian 
church, wluch had by that time come to adopt 
pimilarvievi-sof spintuol independence. Mr. 
Bryce was n man of originality and literary 
culture, but he published little except several 
statemenliofhiscuae and position intheqite«- 
tionjustdeacribed. He died at Killaig . at the 
age of ninety, 34 Apiil 1837, having preached 
twice on the sabbath pret-eding his de-ath. 
[InforniBlioH from the fmnilj.] 

BHYOE, JAMES, the younger (1806- 
1S77), schooimoster iitid geologist, was the 
third: sen of James Bryce (1767-1857) [q.v.] 
Mid of Catherine Annan of Auchtermuchty 
in I^lfesliire, and was bom at Killaig, near 
CWiMtine, 23 Oct. 1806. He whs educated 
lint by his bther and eldest brother (the Rev. 
Dr.Bfyce,«tillliving),and afterwards at the 
muvarnty of 01as|ji>w, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1828, harmg highly distinguished 
himself in cloasical studies. He had intended 
to study for the bar, but, finding this beyond 
his meaua, adopted the profession of teaching, 
and became mathematical master in the Bel- 
fast Aeadnmy.afoundation school of consider- 
able nore in ITster. In \Bm he married 
Margaret, dniighterof James TouugofAbbey- 
rillB, county Antrim, and in 1840 waa ap- 
pointed to the high school of Glasgow, the 
undent public grammar school of that city, 
and h«:ld this ofEce till his resignation m 
1874. He was a brilliant and siicceMf^il 
tfiocher both of matbeinutics and geography, 
but his special interest lay in the study of 
natural history. He devoted himself to geo- 
logical resuarchM, first in the north of Ire- 



land, and afterwarrlsin Scotland and northern 
England. Hebeganinl&34towriteandpul>- 
liaharticle8onthefoesilsofthelia«,greeusBnd, 
and chalh beds in Antrim (the first appeared in 
the ' Philosophical Magazine ' for that year I, 
and these having attracted the notice of Sir 
R. Murchison and Sir C, Lvell led to his 
election as a fellow of the Geological Societies 
ofLoadon and Dublin. His more important 
papers ("among which may be found tlie first 
complete investigation and description of the 
structure of the Giant's Causeway) appeared 
in tlie ' Transactions ' of the London society, 
others in the 'Proceedings' of the Natural 
History Society of Belfast and of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, of which he 
was more than once president. He also 
wrote 'A Treatise on Algebra,' which went 
through several editions, an introduction to 
' Mathematical Astronomy and Geography.' 
' A Cyclopfedia of Geographv.' and a booK on 
'Arran and the other Clydp Ishinds,' witli 
special reference to their geology and anti- 
quities. He was a warm advocate of the 
more general introduction into schools of the 
teaching of natural history sa well as natural 
science, and set tbeexample of giving teaching 
voluntarily in these subjecta,for which there 
was in hia daynoregular provision in the high 
schools of Scotland. In 1868 he received 
from his university, in the reform of which 
he hod borne a leading part, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. After resigning his post 
at Ghtsgow, be settled in Edinburgh, and 
published hia later contributions to geology 
in the ' Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh.' He was a keen and accurate 
observer,aDd, having an ardent love of nature 
and great physical activity, continued his 
field work in the highlands of Scotland with 
unflagging zeal to the end of his life. While 
examining a remnrkable mass of eruptiva 
granite at Inverfarigaig,on the shores of Looh 
Ness, he disturbed some loose stones by tbi^ 
strokes of his hammer, and caused the blocks 
above to fall on liira, killing him i 



f, but in the ^1 enjoym 
as wfU as physical powers. 
[lEfomintion from the family.] 

BRYDALL, JOHN (A. IHSRP), law- 
writer, sonofJolmBrydall, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and of St. Allmn's Hall, Oxford, 
and of the Rolls, a captain in the regiment 
of foot raised for the king's service by the 
Inns of Court, and a famous master of pike- 
exercise, was a native of Somerset. He en- 
tered Queen's College, Oxford, as a commoner 
in 16ol, proceeded B,A., entered Lincoln's 
Inn, and became seivetary to Sir Harbottle 



Brydges 



Brydges 



Orimatmi, mnater of the mils. He published 
thirty-^ix trentiwa, cliiefly on law, among 
which are; 1. 'Speculum Juris Anrlicanl, 

r a View of the Laws of Enffland? 1673. 

. ' Jus Sigilli, or the Law of England touch- 
ing the Four Principal Seals/ 1673. 3. 'Jiw 
Iiafurinia, or the Law of EitKlnnd relating' 
to the Nobility and Gentry/ 1873, 1675. 
4. 'Jus CriminiR, or the Law toucbitig cer- 
tain Pleas of the Crown," 187H. G, ' Camera 
BecJs, or a Short View of London . . , 
collected out of Law and History,' 1677. 
6l ' Decus et Tutomen, or a Prospect of the 
Laws of Enaland,' 1679. 7. ' A Letter to a 
Friend,'ontherOTalauthfirity,1679. a 'The 
Clergy vindicated,' 1679. 9. ' Summua An- 
glijB Seneschallus, a Survey of the Lord Tliich 
, Steward,' 1680. lO. ' JuraCoronio, His Ufa- 
jesty's Roynl Rights asserted against Papal 
Usurpations . . .' 1680. 11. 'A Letter to 
a Friend on Sovereignty," 1681 . 1 2. ' A New 
Year's Gift for the Anti-PrerogatiTie Men 
. . . wherein ... is discussed . . . the 
Earl of Danbigh's pardon,' 1682. 



the Convevnncer/ 1697. 15. ' Non Compos 
Mentis.or the Law relating to Natural Fools, 
Had Folks, and Lunatic Persons,' 1700. 
16. ' Lex Spuriorum, or the Law relating to 
Bastardy,' 1703. 17. 'A Declaration of the 
Divers I'reheminences . . . allowed , . . 
«nlo the Firstborn among Hia Mjjestj'a Sub- 
jects the Temporal Lords in Parliament,' 
1701. He also left thliij other treatises in 
;rijit. He gava several of hie own 
stises and some booia to the libraries 
tf IJncolu'e Inn and the Middle Temple. 
[Wood's Athene (ed. Bliss), iv. 6111 ; Coder's 
pHist. Dii^t. vol i. ; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. vii. 
I ill : Cut. of the Tracts of Law ... by John 
Brydnll (1711), "p- RawliuBon MSS. 4to. " "~" 



BRYDGES, GREY, fifth Lohd Chandob 
(1579P-1621), bom about 1579, was the son 
of William, the fourth lord, fcy his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Owen ^pton, heu- 
tenant of the Tower [see Betdobs.Sib Joan]. 
His father died ou 18 Nov. 1602, and his 
mother on 23 Oct. 1624 (Ltsons, ^iiirotia, 
iii. 41)0). He and his family were friendly 
with the Earl of Esaei. A cousin, F.liaabeth. 
the daughter of his uncle Giles, third In i 
has been identified with the fair Mrs. Bti<.l_ 
to whom Essex showed so much attentl 




government &r enouKh implicated 
conspiracy to prevent his sitting on tbeooit»> 
mission nmrainted to try the («rl, Ilis son. 
Grey Brydges, was, however, siispticted of 
immediate complicity, and was sent to llie 
Fleet prison with Cuffe and others aft*r the 
insurrection (Lodge, lUuetratiom, iiu 120), I 
but he waa soon released. He siu^uoeded hia 
father in the barony(ISNov. 1«02). attended 
Jamuj Fs parliament ( 19 March 1 603-4 1, was 
made knight of the Bath when Prince CbarUa 
was created duke of York (Jnniiary 1604-6), , 
visited Uxfbrd with James I and was grant«j' 
the degree of M.A. (30 Aug. IttOS], and at- 
tended Prince Henry's funeral in 1B12. In 
nil the court masques and toumamenia 
Chandostookanacdvepart. It wns reportsd 
at court on Sept. 1613 that a duel was to 
be fought by Cnsndos and tho king's !••' 
vouri te. Lord Hay, afterwards Viscouut Don- 
caster and Earl of Carlisle. <Mt! July 1600 
he was appointed keeper of Ditton Fuk, 
Buckinghamshire, for life. In 1610 he ww 
appointed one of the officers under Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil in command of an exmdltion to- 
the Low Countries (Ntwt/ntn Clena^mtS,. 
1611). The emperors forces weps bMiegiDK 
Juljers, and the English had combined wm 
Holland and France to prot«;t th« town. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury waa Chandoi^f 
companion through thiscampaign. Cfaandos 
lodg^ at Juliers with Sir Horace Vere, but 
does not seem to have taken much part in 
the lighting (Lobd Hbbbsht, Autohiogrmta, 
ed.S.L.Lee,pp.ll2-13). On 27 AprilTeH 
Lord Salisbu^ (Sii' Robert Cecil) stayed «it)i 
Chondos at Ditton on his journey to fiUl^ 
where he died on 2-t May following. Ob 
23 July of the some year Chandos viettcd 
Spa for hia health. On 14 July 1616 than 
was some talk of making hint pr«sident of 
"Wales, and on 8 Nov. 1617 he wa* appoinUd 
to receive the Muscovit« ambassadnn ihon in 
England. His health was still &tliiw, uil 
after a trial in Ifilfi f.fthi-i wiilir^of NTwpn- 



f to the poor, and came up to London 
with Kn extmordinarily elnborntc relinue. 
nil liberality gained for iiim the title of 
'king of tie Cotswolds.' There are vary 
many ro&renctH in the ' State Papers ' to a 
family quairei which Chaodos inherited from 
hia father, and which reflects little credit on 
hia character. His first eouain, Elizaheth, 
to whom reference has already heen made, 
appesra to have claimed Sudclev and other 
ports of the Chandos property as tlie daughter 
Uid coheireM of Qiles, the third lord. In 
hJa father's lifetime Orey Brydges assaulted 
th«i lady's representative at a conference 
held to settle the dispute (June 1602). In 
the following Octoher it was proposed that 
Orey should many Elizabeth, hut finally, in 
December, when he had become fifth lord 
Chandoa, it was stated that the controversy 
had been otherwise 'compounded.' Imme- 
diately after James Ps accession Elizaheth 
tnairied Sir John Kennedy, one of the king's 
Scotch attendants. Chandos appears to have 
>pposed the match, and it was rumoured 
jariy in 1604 that Kennedy hada wife living 
a Scotland. But James I wrote to Chandos 
(19 Feb, 1603-4) entreating him to overlook 
Sif John's errow because of his own love for 
hij attendant, Elizabeth apparently left her 
husbandond desired tohave the matter legally 
examined, but as late as 1<}09 the lawfulness 
«f the marriage bad not been decided upon. 
Lord Ohandofl declined to aid his cousin, and 
she died deserted and in poverty in October 
1617. 

Horace Walpole credits Ghandos with the 
anthorahip of an anonymous collection of 
' ' hly interest ing essays, entitled ' Hone 
" ecivs,' 1630, published by Edwajd 



(Ae Cajvndwh Family, 1708') state, however, 
thftt Oilbert Cavendish, eldest son of the 
Brat earl of Devonshire, was the author of 
tlw work. Frotn some topical references the 
book would appear to have beeu written 
nbout 1615. Several copies are extant vrith 
thn name of Lord Ohondoa inscribed on 
tho litle-pam- in Mventeenth-century hand- 
wrltinz. Wond ulules that Gilbert Oaven- 
dUh 'Vi--^ ■ ■'■ - ■■! ' '^ - " ■■-' =tvle of 
the !■■ ■ill that 
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.;;:£ 






to decide the [(uestion finally with the scanty 
evidence at our disposal- 
Grey Brydges's eldest son, Oeobse, who 
became siAth Lord Oamsos, was a sturdy 
royalist, fought bravely at the first battle of 
Newbury, and afterwords in the west of Eng- 
land (see Wishbodsne's BibUothtca Gtocea- 
treruit), Hepaidalargefinetotheparliament 
at the close of the war, killed Henry CompUtn 
in a duel at Putney on IS May 1053, was i 

tried and found guilty of manslaughter after / 

a long imprisonment, 17 May 1654. He died / 

of smallpox in February IU54~6, and was / 

buried at Siideley. He married first Susan, j 

daughter of Henry, earl of Jllanchester, by / 
whom he bad three dau^ters, and secondly / 
Jane, daughter of John savage, earl Rivers, 
by whom he hod three daughters. His 
brother William succeeded him as seventh 
lord Chandos, 

[Stale Pnptir CoIendHn (Dom,), 1600-21 ; 
Nichols's Progrewes of James I ; BnrkB's Eitinot 
Peerage ; Uogdale's Baronage ; Brydges'a Peers 
of the Ketgn of James 1, vol, i. i Wood's Fasti 
(Bliaa); Notes and Queriea, 2ad aer, viii. 13. 
Sib ser. v. 303, 352 ; Walpole's Royal and Noble 
Authors (Park); Coopar Willyoms's Hist, of 
Sodeley Csstte.] S. L L. 

BRTDGESL S(B HARFORD JONES 
(1764-1847), diplomatist and author, waa 
the son of Harford Jones of Presteign, by 
Winifred, daughter of Richard Hooper of 
the Whittern, Herefordshire, and was bom 
on U Jan. 1764. In commemoration of his 
descent, through his maternal grandmother, 
trom the family of Brydges of Old Colwall, 
Herefordshire, he assumed, bv royal sign 
manual dated 4 May IH'36, the additional 
name of Brydees. Early in life he entered 
the service of the East India Company, and, 
acquiring great proficiency in the oriental 
languages, he was appointed envoy extrsr 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Persia, where he remained four years, 
from 1807 to 1811. On 9 Oct. 1807 be was 
created a baronet. On hia return from Persia 



Company, and resigned his connection with it. 

Throughout life he cherished a warm intflrest 

in the welfare Imth of the Peraiona and the — -"- 

natives of India. In 183.3 he published 'The 

Uynastv of the Eajars, translated from the 

ongina! Persian manuscript ; ' in the follow- 

i,,^ ■,..,(>. -An Account of Hia Majesty's 

■'■ ' ■ ' the Court of Persia in the years 

, which is added a brief history 

i.iiiibyi' and in 1838 a ' Letter on 

. ■I'lat'' of British Interests and 

Mrc'ssed to the Marquis 

' ', lie pleaded the ci 



BrsdjCes :^^ Br>-dges 

of ".Lr Lz.T^r? : >. '.:.r .- u '.-.-'.-.-t ': :iit tj^t >p7^t9cz:iiziir Pope bespatteriiiff the dake^s 

c: _r: . : l.rr:: . r» .-.-'lz ULl^'. IzzL.l C-.-zriifcTT. :-:tb:-L T^ite indicn&zitlv denied tne report in 

■z-rz. ■:zL. r^ ■': - :•. L. y . : j.- 1:- \i.-. • - ^si ^ t.- i .vrrr • : G«t. Svumed bv his friend W illiam 

\-rr'.. I- :•...: .'? u Lr\.L'.'i^':^.'Zi'. T.'i C'.'.'jLr:i '^. x/.Eai published in the news- 

Ls. s. ;•:.-. r -i.-trr'^: ir. ::.- t1:«:-.. - .-.■:.: ?'^-.^ .:' Tit^trr? .{ lir dsT. He denied it also in his 

iSiir. :riL.rv. r^'i.rTr ir f.-v.r.ivi & lol.:-.-!^ Tr.Tt:-e .'-:.rr<e#T»DmdencetoLiOpdOxfopd,Carvll, 

i^>:•: ii- . . n kr «- l* :":.t 0-^y O.u: v.'*.-:^ tisi A£r:.ii Hill (5>ee Elwix's Pope, vi. 830, 

*»=. -■' -' .'- In '. It r:->:.^v.l V:.r 'i.-zi.njrr iv. 444.1-..:. i*iiii?; Aabos Hill's H orfar, L 



^■rr>r . : 1 • C L rr. n Tit -- .-. : :> :t . : . i.: : rl t"* ; lt £ Hpiftif to Arhutkm*t. v. 375). He 
Ir. 1 <>_ ir ■» if r-sr TT. i ". T. . v - „- ; ..1. r, t"'- -::<»rr:c«£ s i^offlpHment to Chandos in the 



tTu^-lr .c :ir • characters of Men,' first pub- 



iire:-^:\ fUrrvtr;. x^t i.-i t: i-* s-=-a: 

!.;.■- li -. - -• » .'V c ^v ■■ , -.1-* jT.'..'!::.^* Chaa dot IS beloved at Sight. 

ii'ViTi'rr . : S.r }ir-_ry •■ ::. kn .;i:. . :' N-.w- 1~ >-.:;? :: j^nala inapplicable details, there 

l&r.i Park. r....k.::*:iar_*i.>. z^i.:. »:£. w ;: .tai: ':»r r.: £.vjbT that Pope took some hints 

R -iTr ^Vi.: : . — *i . : tit Wi:::- — . Hr r:- fr. ^iCir.::::^ aui should have anticipated the 

f:rl>i:r7. ir Lii . :.-. > :. ^r. '. :w \u:^:.'.-. r> sry '..."*:.;-. ThrTV is. however, no reason to 

''"r-i".. M ..'. 1.^ >=: :■?. xx^ . >r . Ar: i;/. *-V?-'^ •-*" hr had received any &vour8 

Kr j-.f: t T. '. ixx X. 2: . M : t : > ,' . irr.i r : iV vil -^ =^ Oiin £ . «fw A i^fosal to answer the charge 

Tv-^ . . •<• « ' -=■•.-•.:■ TV. ■;!"£ iivr :»-rn Inciter than a denial which 

ri:ii7 f.:r: :-.r:hrr.e^i the ceneral belief. The 

BRYDGES. JaMKS. drs: Pvky i y;.r.: :« £.*.!-.:>!Sts.'. -n Mr. Court hope's intro- 

Ch \Ni». * « I'.T"- 1744 . trl£-. ?: *^r. .>: J iru: *. .*.u.': . :: : : :h- • F.yi<:le to Burlin^on ' (Pope, 

eiri'i - ~-i L'is:'-•i:■^ --' S.:it".-.y . wdi* K r:: /\'-r:>j* J*', -v,*. iii. l^l-ii\ AXarburton, in 

f5 JskT.. I'^'X Hi? :i:i-:Twaf >cr.: ?.* sinV***- i -.Tr :^ :hr edition of 1751, stated that 

5^1 :r i: C :>:.-.:::::: 7' •. Ir. ':iW\ ir.£ £:-.■£ >.=:-. ;: P^>.*> linos werv fulfilled by the 

16 *!*o". 17 1-*. Ti-: s.r- w-^s t'.tvv.'i iiitnirnr spit-Ay £:>A;pi arance of Canons — thus, by 

fi-r tLr t\*.v ■. :' Hr> :';.-: :ii l'V>. akvI >a: :?t &r. :•££ .T-r^i^i:, confirming the application 

thr ?ci:r.r: 5 .scv .:r.::. :.:-. A».Vt >*■.:: .^: iTt-^r^". I. w:.-..^:. ::•: cvt-.t^i. 

wLvr. 1 • '-'• "i7U h-. w;.s .rti:-.l V <,- .::•.: Is:".*:. ir.i.* 'Tv-r through Great Britain' 

W .'.' !. iT-i r.-:'. .! C..r:...r\ ".. « »:: ;^'. A: r.". 17i" . .--.s.t.'.t* :::e rfiplrT.dour? o{ Canons 

17'/.j iv -.V .- .-•.-*.•..: M:-T..:> . tCir:...:'. :: .:: :-. ni:* wiuh rfC;iV: Timon's villa. He 

an: !•--:• ' • : ^" '• -■ !'• -7'.C i-: ^v:i^ :.•> s:.y> :i.-i: ::.t:\ wirt' li\> persKms in family 



» . ... I *. .» » -• ' — ■■ ■ • - ..■■■• 
." • ■ . . ■ » 



:'::.•.:.;;■. P vr :•"'.< 11:1*. that there were not 



..r.'.c: "v\ :. i iv '.•'..: ;iy.:".". 17*.-. ".'A' :••. Tv.sr.:* . ii::.i <Ay> ihat the choir enter- 

If. .:r:''. '•...: i.- w*. •.'.::: i:i > .■..".£:!■.«: a >j".'. '.*.- :...:*i.*. ::-.-'.i-. •. yvtv i;:»y a: dinntT. A poem 

'ill l.'i^- ii' '--»>-■- -'■"• ^'•*-*' l- '-fT^^-i^-. :»- • c..'.'.-. .: '0^ :»::.•..•>; ^T. rboVijiion' (by Gilaon\ 

>--^ ;!i -.i!. ■*'-•-- '^■-■>^'" -.'ly '^v > '^.;v.'.!. r.>" w:i- v.:\ "..-:.-. £ ir. 1717. and another, on the 

-V."-.- -•'-'.-':, in C.iV'iiV.-:: ^iV-»^-■ T-.v s:i:i:- -■..:■■%•:. '^v S. Humphrevs. in 172S. 

l-^< wa- iirc ri'.iv.v.- £ uj- n :.is b-.iyir.i: :i-.' li.-ir.Av-i *;.: i:;:o dit^.oulties by speculative 

]»"k- ■* ' •rzii.::.!-'"^ '• i— in S:. .T:in>.*"s ir.v-.j-:u:tr.:s.:iii£ in 17.!>4 Swift, in his versus 

>: , n,'.- T^ •-.. ar^-Livo wvr-.' '.n'.v- 'Vt .: ;;'.;d v^n ' :!;•.• dn'Kv and the doan.* savs that * all 

tI.. T*-'"" T«v-n:-rs Pur.:::ii un I lV».i-.;i\i. hv c:: bv :r.v.:d is l.^?; bv stvks.' He ac- 

( »r.- ' i' • ti*.- 5i-'i*-*i li^^* •ui-.T;:::- ir. I'nclanl ' cuv. s C!:ar.d.\-i 'f noc^vtinc an old friend on 

w-i- ir-^'-ir.:*. 1 :• -■.ip-riiittr. 1 '.l:v f\ptn>v>. Ko-.^niinj'iHvluki'd.' He had a?ked Chandos 

wliici/ a.-v -:i:d r ■ litiv.- iimo.;nT».- 1 to ->A\UV;*. i ol A;:*:. 1 7M ^ :j prt^srul some Irish records 

-M-xjiiil-r Pilfickwi-ll 'ij. V." laid •u: i\w ^ar- i"«^r:u; -.'.y l"olon;:Ln*: to L.^nl Clarendon ^lord- 

d-n--.' T;.- ^.' wa- a majiiitloeiit ch:ij»vl, in liov.:-n:;n: in l«>N^i to the university of 

whidi Wit- in:»iiit;iiiJvd a i'.'M ch»ir. llandvl P.ib.in. The failure oi the riHjiiest probably 

MK-nT t^vi y»-ar^ at Can"n> : h'.- comp>c-d annoyed him. Swift, in his ' Characters of 

•••veiiiv antlieiu- i'^t ihr* service, and there t he Court oi Queen Anne/ had called Chandos 

a v^rv worthv irfUileman. but a cfroat corn- 



produced hi- fir-1 Kiijli>horat-^ri'». * Ksth^r." * a v».ry worthy irfn?leman. but a j: 

III I JiM-'rinli* r 1 7-i] P' -pe published lii> • Epistle pli'T with ever\- court .' 

v, Lord JJiirlinL'^ 'u/ in which orrurs tin- In April 17lM the duke w.hs 
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1097, to Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Lake 
of Canons ; eecoiidly, to Coasaindra, daughter 
of Sir K, WiUoughby ; and thirdly, to Ljdia 
CatharinB, dau^tu of John Vauliaitem, 
widow of Sir Thomas Davall, M.P. He died 
9 Atig. 1744. He was buried under a gor- 
geous cnonument at Stanmore Porra, in the 
church which he had rebuilt in 1715. 

The house was sold by auction for tlie ma- 
terials on the duke's death. One William 
HalleC {Gent. Mag. lii. 45) built a bouse 
with some of them on the vaull-s of the old 
one. The stai rcase was re-erecled in Chester- 
field House, and the statue of George 1 helped, 
till 1873, to make Leicester Square hideous. 

Chandos was succeeded in the dukedom by 
his second son, Henry, five sons having died 
before bim. The second duke married Mary 
Bruce, who died 14 Aug. 1738, and in 1T44 
Anne Wells. The story is told that he 
bought her from her former husband, a bru- 
tal oetler at Newbury, who happened to be 
offering her for sale as the duke was passing 
througti the town (JVahu and Quenet, 4lb 
aer. vi. 179). 

[Collina's pMrage (1779), ii- 137-9; Haw- 
kina'a History of Music, p. S32 ; Lysous's Eavi- 
lODB of London, ii. 670-3; Thurno's Enviroiia 
of London {1876). pp. 72-*.] L 8. 

BRYDGES, Sitt JOHN, first B*kon 
Ohajhos (1490P-1556), eldest son of Sir 
Oiles Brydgea or BruE^ (d. 1511>of Cober- 
ley, Qloucestersbire, by Isabel Baynbam, is 
oUted to have been bom about 1490, but the 
dAle was probably earlier. He was descended 
frmn the Giles Bridges who married Alice, the 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John Chandos 
(d. 1430), the last male representative in the 
directlineoftheancientChandosfamily, He 
was Icnj riited in France in 15 13 ; accompanied 
Henry Vm to Calais in October 1632, when i 
Henry visited Francis I ; was with Henry Vlll 
at Boulogne in 1533; was appointed constable 
of SudeleyCastle, Gloucestershire, in 1538 ; 
attended Henry VHI as a groom of the 
privy chamber when the king received Anne 
of CleTes in 1639; was at Boulogne in 1644, 
when he was appointed deputy-gOTemor of 
the city; and in 1549 was fighting there 
against the French. He was a rigid catbo- 
lie, and on Mary's accewion became lieute- 
nant of the Tower of London. Tlirough the 
flrsl half of Mary's reirn he took an active 
port in pahlic aflairs. In February 1553-4 
ne WM engaged in repressing Wyatt's rebel- 
lion, and, after vainly attempting to obtain 
an order from the queen to fire the Tower 
gnns on the insurgents who hod gathered 
on the Southwark tide of the river, himself 
directed the gunikers (o begin the attack. It 




was thus that Wyatt was induced to leave 
his position and march on London by way of 
Kingston. OnSFeb.Wyatt was placed in the 
custody of Brydges, who handled him some- 
what roughly. Bn'dges attended his pri- 
soner Loify Jane Grey to the scaffold on 
12 Feb., and was so charmed by her gentle- 
ness as to beg her to give him some memorial 
of her in writing, she grants the request 
by inscribing a very pathetic farewell to liim 
in an Engliah prayer-book, which is now in 
the British Museum (Harl. MS. 2342), On 

18 March the Princess Elixabetb was placed 
in his keeping, but she was removed on 

19 May in consequence of the lenience which 
he displByed towards her (Burnet, JiWomui- 
Hon, ed. Pocock, ii. 680). On 8 Apnl 1654 
Brydffes wae created lord Chandos of Sudeley. 
Ten days later he made arrangements for the 
execution of Wyatt, and in the following 
June resigned the lieutenancy of the Tower 
to his brother Sir Thomas, whom Bishop Rid- 
ley and other prisonera of the time mention 
as frequenting Sir John's table and aiding 
him in hisdutiesduringthe previous months 
of the year. In February 1564r-5 Mary ad- 
dressed an autograph order to Chandos to 
superintend the execution of Bishop Hooper 
at Gloucester (Wood, Letteri of Illuttnom 
Ladies, tii. 2S2-5), and on 91 March 1555-0 
he is stated by Foxe to have been present at 
Oxford at the death of Cranmer, but the evi- 
dence of an eyewitness of the execution makes 
it clear that Chandos's brother Sir Thomas 
took his place there. Chandos died at Sude- 
ley Castle 12 April 1556, and was buried 
with heraldic ceremony on 3 May in Sudelay 
Church (MiCHrs, Diary, Camd. Soc. pp. 133, 
366). He married Elizabeth, daugliter of 
Edward, lord Grey of Wilton, wTio died 
29 Dec. 1669, and was buried (3 Jan. 1559- 
1560) in Jesus Chape], afterwards St. Faith's, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. An epitaph in Eng- 
lish verse, printed by Stow, was engraved on 
her tomb (Stow, Sarney, ed. Strype, iii. 146), 

Edmust), the eldest surviving son, suc- 
ceeded t^i lie title ; married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Lord Bray; served in France in 
Henry VHTs reign; fought at Musselburgh 
under Somerset ^ Sept. 1547, when he was 
created a knight banneret, andat St.Quentin 
in 1556; became K.G. 17 June 15T3, and 
died 11 Sept. 1673. George Gascoigne wrote 
a poem in praise of his eldest daughter, 
Katherine (TVrey Ballad*, 1765, ii. 150). 
OiLES, son ofEdnund, bom in I647,beCBme 
third lord Chandos ; was M.P. forGloucester- 
shire 101572; entertained Queen Eliiabeth in 
1592 at Sudeley, where the queen had viaited 
his wife 4 Aug. 1574 ; married Lady Fraocea 
Clinton, and died 21 Feb. 1593-L His wife 
K 2 
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lived till 1623, and was buried at Cheynevs. 
Giles died without issue, and was succeeded 
as fourth lord Chandos bv his brother Wil- 
liam, the father of Grey firydps fq. v.] 

Sib Thomas Bbtdges, the first lord Chan- 
dos's brother, and his successor in the lieute- 
nancy of the Tower, was in 1648 steward 
of the hundred of Chadlington and of the 
royal manors of Burford and Minster Lovell, 
and keeper of the forest of Whichwood and 
of the parks of Lonffley and Gombury. Ed- 
ward Vl granted him many abbey lands. 
He resided at Comburv, and was buried at 
Chadlington in 1559. llis son Thomas was 
drowned off London Bridge on 10 Aug. 1553 
(Machtw, Diary, p. 41 ; Stow, Chronicle), 
KiCHARD, another brother of the first lord 
Chandos, was knighted at Mary's coronation 
(2 Oct. 1553) ; was sheriff of Berkshire in 
1555-6, and, as one of the commissioners for 
the trial of Julius or Josceline Palmer at 
Newbury (16 July 1556), made * a pntle 
offer' to the prisoner of meat, drink, books, 
and 10/. yearly if he would live with him 
and renounce his errors. Palmer declined the 
offer, and suffered at the stake. Sir Richard 
died in September 1558. 

[Dogdale's Baronage ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdner; CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-90; SirS. E.Brydges's 
Stemmata Illustmta, p. 09 ; Cooper Willyams's 
History of Sudeley Custle, 1790; Chronicle of 
Calais (Camd. Soc.), pp. 42, 176. 177; Machyn's 
Diary (Camd. Soc), jxissim ; Chronicle of Queen 
Jane and Queen Mary, pp. 18, 53, 57, 76 : Wrio- 
thosley's Chron. (Camd. Soc); Froude\s History 
of p:ngland; Nichols's Progresses of Eliz. i. 543, 
iii. 136.] " T T 
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BRYDGES, Sir SAMUEL EGERTON 
(1762-1837), editor of early English litera- 
ture and genealogist , was born at the manor- 
house of Wootton, situated between Canter- 
bury and Dover, on 30 Nov. 1762, and was 
the second son of Edward Brydges (or 
Bridges) of Wootton, by Jemima, daughter of 
William Egerton, hL.D., prebendary of Can- 
terbury and chancellor of Hereford, lie was 
educated at Maidstone School, at tlie King's 
School, Canterbur>', and (from October 1780 
till Christmas 1782) at Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge. On leaving the university he was 
entered of the Middle Temple, and was called 
to the bar in November 1787. lie never, 
however, practised, and retired in 1792 to 
Denton Court, a seat which he had purchased 
near his birthplace in Kent. From his boy- 
hood Brydges had had a passion for reading, 
and had sacrificed his degree at college by 
* giving himself up to English poetry.' His 
first literary venture was made in March 
1785, when he published a volume of poems, 



among which the earliest pieces are some 
sonnets dated 1782. A fourth and much en- 
larged edition of his miscellaneous poetry 
appeared in 1807. The volume of 17o6 was 
coldly received, and Brydges continued to be 
much disheartened, even though his novels, 
« Mar^ de Clifford ' (1792) and * Arthur Fiti- 
albini' (1 798), obtained some popularity. He 
was bv nature shy and proud, yet morbidly 
sensitive and egotistic, and being tormented 
by an extraordinary thirst for literary fame, 
he was unhappily led to mistake his delight 
in reading great works of literature for an 
evidence of his capacity to produce similar 
works himself. From the extremely naive 
self-portraiture of his rambling but interest- 
ing *• Autobiof^phy,' there can be no doubt 
that he imagined himself a poet and a man 
of genius. His poetry, however, is of the 
most mediocre description, recalling the dull- 
est efforts of Bowles or Thomas Warton. Of 
his useful labours as a bibliographer and 
editor he is inclined to speak with contempt: 
* These were unworthy pursuits . . . they 
overlaid the fire of my bosom . . . they sup- 
pressed in me that self-confidence without 
which nothing great can be done, and bound 
my enthusiastic spirits in chains. The fire 
smouldered within, and made me discon- 
tented and unhappy.' Indulging in this ama- 
bills insaniaj he easily persuaded himself that 
his failure as an author was due to the mis- 
direction r)f his own energies, and especially 
to the jealous machinations of enemies hos- 
, tile to his fame. At Denton he got on badly 
with his neighbours, * the book-hat ing squires,* 
and was embarrassed in his money affairs; 
vet his life there between the vears 1797 and 
1810 was not altogether unhappy, and was 

Productive of much literary work. He pro- 
uced, among other books, an edition of Ed- 
ward Phillips's * Theatrum Poetarum Angli- 
' canorum' (18(X)), with large additions; and 
began in 1806 a new and augmented edition 
of Collins's * Peerage of England,* a work 
which was eventually published in 1812 in 
nine volumes, 8vo. In 1805-9 he published 
j the ten volumes of his * Censura Literaria, 
; containing Titles, Abstracts, and Opinions of 
; old English Books, with original Disquisi- 
1 tions, Articles of Biography, and other Lite- 
I rary Antiquities.* 

in 1789 Brydges*s taste for genealogy was 
turned to practical account, for in October of 
that year he persuaded his elder brother, the 
! llev. Edward Tymewell Brydges, to put for- 
I ward his claim to the baiony of Cnandos. 
The case came on for hearing before the com- 
mittee of privileges of the House of Lords 
on 1 June 1790, and more than twenty-six 
hearings took place at intervals. New evi- 



deoce was broughl forward from tim? 
lime, and the mntt^r was not fiDallj eettl^ 
tilJ June 1803, when a majority of the lords 
recolved that the claim to tbe title and 
dignity of liornn Cbandos had not been 
mode out. Uryd^s, who was the moving 
spirit on tht.' cUimiint's side, wai greatly 
mortified, and never ceased to maintain in 
his writings that tha claim wasiust. He in- 
serted a rpecial account of the Ohandoa case 
in hia edition of Collins's " Peerage,' and in 
1831 wrote his ' Lex Teme, a Discussion of 
the Law of England regarding- Claims of in- 
herit*ble Right* of Peerage,' to prove that 
hv the common law be was not bound to 
abide by the peers' decision, which did not 
ta3te &om him the right to resort lo a legal 
trial by jury. The Brjdges, however, never 
actually appealed to the law courts, though 
Egerton, iJter the death of his brother, was 
■ccuMonied to style himself ' Per legem 
teme, Baron Chandos of Sudeley.' The 
Chandos oase was in 1834 made the subject 
of a thorough investigation by Mr. G. F. 
Beltz, Lancaster herald, who in his book 
relating to it conclusively proves that the 
claim ivBa not well founded. John Brydges, 
first baron Chandos [q.v.] (created by patent 
in 16&4), had three eons, Edmimd, Charles, 
and Anthony. After bis death the barony 
desoendedtohiseldeat son, Edmund.ond then 
to the heirs male of Edmund, On the failure 
of that line, the barony passed to the heirs 
male of Charles, second eon of the fir»t Lord . 
Chandos, and this line became extinct in i 



deacendant of Anthony, the third son of the 
first boron Chandos. He traced buck hia 
descent through the Bridges of Wootlon to a 
certain Edward Bridges of Maidstone (bap- 
tised 25 March 1603), who was, according to 
the claimant's contention, the grandson of 
AnlbonyBrydges.the third son ofthe original 
Bmoh Chandofl. The connection of Edward 
Bridges of Maidstone with Anthony Brydges 
-wBB^Owe ver, strt-nuouelydeniedby'theciaim- 
Ult'a opponents, and was certainly not satis- 
bctorily proved by him. The counsel for the 
crown showed, moreover, that there were good 
grounds for believing that the claimant was 
really descendedfrom an obscure family of yeo- 
men of the name a( Bridges who had lived at 
Uorbledown, near Canierburv, and who were 

Juit^iuiconnected witli the Chandos family. 
t was further suggested by the crown — and, 
according to Mr. BelK, not without good 
reason— ihal there had been foul play with 
parish regiiitrnt and otbnr documents in order 
to support ibe claim. No distinct attempt, 
~~~ ~ tttoiwfl-beeD made to bring 



home the charge of falsificaiiou to any par- 
ticular person. In 1808, five years rft«r 
the decision of the Chandos case, Egerton 
Bnrdges accepted with considerable gratifi- 
cation the knighthood of the Swedish order 
of St. Joachim. He henceforword wrote 
after bis name the letters K.J., styling him- 
self ' Sir,' though of course without heraldic 
propriety. He was not created an English 
baronet till 1814. 

In October ISIO Brydges removed from 
Denton lo Lee Priory at Ickham, near Can- 
terbury, the residence of hia eldest son. In 
1812 he was elected M.P.for Maidstone, and 
sat in parliament till 1818. He seldom 
spoke in tlie house, though he took an active 
part in connection with the poor laws and 
the Copvright Bill. During this period be 
managed to find time for a good deal of lite- 
rary work. In 1813 a private printing press 
had been eatoblished at Lee Priory by a com- 
positor and a pressman (Johnson and Wai^ 
wick). Brydges engaged to provide 'copy' 
gratuitously, and the printers undertook to 
pay all expenses, making what profits they 
could. The editions of the various works 
issued from the press were purposely limited 
to a small number of copies, and were sold 
by the printers to book-collectors at high 
prices. In spite of these arrangements, con- 
siderable expenses were iucurred by Brydges 
and his son, though the press was not finally 
given up till about. December 1823. A list 
of the boolra printed at Lee Priory Press 
will be found in Lowndes's ' Bibliographer'fl 
Manual' (vi. 218-25). By the works— 
chiefly reprints — produced at the press under 
his editorship, Brydges justly claims to have 
rendered a service to the students of old 
English literature, particularly literature of 
the Elixabelhan period. Among his produc- 
tions were many rare and interesting tracts, 
especially poetical, which bad hilherto been 
unknown, or only accessible to rich collec- 
tors, 'such OB poems of Nicholas Breton 
and William Browne, Raleigh and Margaret, 
ducheissof Newcastle, Davison's "Rhapsody," 
Robert Greene's "Groatsworth of Wit," Lord 
Brook's " Life of Sir Philip Sydney," and the 
Duchess of Newcastle's " Autobuwraphy."' 
Brydgee's chief bibliographical works at this 
period of his life were tne four volumes of 
the 'British Bibliographer' (1810-14), 



Characters of Old Books in Englisli Lite- 
rature revived' (4 vols, 1814-16). He also 
compiled 'Excerpta Tudoriana, or Extract* 
from Elizabethan Literature with a criti- 
cal Preface' (2 vols. 1814-18), and wrotea 
of original easft^ called ' The li;lvHt 



Br\"don 166 Biydone 

AVanarrtr' .->.".*w l^U>-l^ . isi & p.xai *rnin^ in India with vurioufi regiment-s, 

c&llt-ii 'IVrtra^i.* Brlush and native, in the course of which 

Frcm Jur.r l^l^ BrvA^t^ liAtsJ fr.T:rt;v >rn:cv he was sent on escort dutVt first with 

abi\^ :;*.! ihv :i3i-. .^:' h.* isATi:, w;:h :Lr tbrc.'^mmander-in-chief, Sir Heniy Fane, and 

ak'lir tXcxpTion oi a \>:: :.^ Kr.i:.ani froni a frw months afterguards with the govemor- 

Junr l^'iy* !.' ».V: Ur iM^*^. Ir. hi* • lUv^.- i:v:^.rral. Lord Auckland, to the court of Ban- 

leciicn* 01 F rsijr. Travt'.' i- v;*i^ l>Jo' br ;i: Sinrh at Lahore, he was de8]>atched in 

has fixrn an aoiv.m: of Li* n:.^^tiavii:> and Is^in medical charge of a regiment of native 

opinion^^ ::'.iilo;i: Novt-aibtr i>-4. Hflivi-d infintn" to Afghanistan, 

principally a: l^-. n^va. aj-^iArtr.::)- :ii ,:rtA:vr On iLe fatal retreat from Cabul, Brydon, 

peacr of mind, ftn.i wa.* *: .1". a**: :\ v'. y {'rM::^Yv! wi:h n\e other British officers, managed to 

in writ in*:. An: r.;: hi? b:M: >cra','hiv*Al work* f>oa}v &« far us Fattehabad. In the neigh- 

of thi* }»fn xi art his * !«> L::t r^-rlA' ' ^o vols. K^urh^x^i x\{ this place his companions were 

Nax'Iv*. ll.«n:v, litr.vva. iM'l - .hi* * Poiy- all siain. and he alone, wounded, and wellnigh 

ani hrA L: br-.Tir.i: \" v: lis: i .Tuin.* •- ni\ a, 1 M*i\ ex!:aii>: r^l by hunirer and fat igue, reached Jel- 

and • Ciuirlia,' liirava, ISiVx l-aTt-r or., in lalabad. th^n hfld bv a British and native 

1S>1. hf i»uKi*hvv. :h'.' ' l-Akt- o: in!u\a.' a f.>r^v miiier the command of Sir BobertSale. 

blank vcT>'.' jj-x-m in s-'Vi-n Kv^k^ : tht- * Ani::>- He ferv i*vl in the sul»sequent defence of Jella- 

Gvnrvan Criiical Joiirnar tor ls>l ; • \jt\ lal^svl durinj: its siege bvthe army of Akhbar 

Tfmt* ilsU^. and his Kv>k en:i:lf\l 'T\\v Khan. and. returning to Cabul with Sir George 

Autobi«.»fcn".iphy. Times, t^pinions. and C ^n- Toll vk's army of retribution, accompanied it 

temp«-*rariv> oi* Sir Fj^-rton l»r>o.a:y'> ' i- v,*!*. l\aok to Indi.H. Fifteen years later the mu- 

ISiii. 11 V dird at Canijvjicni', Oro> Jean, tiny of the Benjral army found Brydon at 

near GvUt-va. .-n > Sfpt. IsC. Lucknow. where it was his lot again to serve 

lir}-dt:r*>va* Twice marrird: iirs: toFiiw- with a U-Ieairuered pirris<in, and where he 

beth. dau*:h!vr r-t thi- Kov. William mjo>as was severely wounde^l in the course of the 

Bvrchf. of tht' Hlack Friars. Cant trbury. by sieije. In a general order issued bv Lord 

wliom hf had two sons anvl thrtv dauchTt-rs; Cannin*: on the defence of Lucknow, Brydon 

and s».tvindly to Mary. davighitT of the llrv. was re1ern»d to in terms of special laudation. 

^Villiam ll.»l'inv.ui. nvtor o{ Hurtifld. Bt-rk- In the loUowinir year he was appointed u 

shir", by wh »:ii hv hii-l M-vrral s^Ml^ and 0. »ni]»an! on .»f i he l>atli. and retired from the 

daivh*'-r>. His ». i.ir'^t >.'n. Th^n".:i< Harr? :* liulian son iiv in l>">i*. The latter years of 

Bn^ij»-> i.'f L'-- TriTv ». I n:vrrd ill- anr.y. liis liiV wrro ]»assed in Sootland, where in 

and (li—l U'l'- T' hi> faTlit-r. who w:is suiWi'drd iN'l* lie ^.'int'd ihe Hiirhland ritles militia 

in his litlf bv hi^ s».v.Mid son thv his lirs: rei: i men :. unv called the i^rd Imttalion Sea- 

wih'i. .T'jLn AVilliam Kjorton T»ryd»:e^. wlio I'l^rli vlKike o{ Albany's^) Highlanders. He 

.«ierv».d in th-lVninsular war.and .l;fvH"»Feb. ilied a: ^^ i-^ttieUl. in tlie county of Boss, on 

IS')**, aj-'.-d **r. H»' was nnniarried. and his L\^ March l>r;<. his healtli having been pre- 

hall-br« ilher. F. Hanl-'V Head Hrylces. bi^ \iously niurli impaired by the results of the 

cam*.* the third barourt [Ann. /u^*;. 1*^"». c. wound rcivived at Lucknow. 

;i^9; 0\nt. Marj. March 1S">S. p. ;UJl. [Kayes History of the War in Afghanistan, 

[Br^-djt-V AufliM::r;iphy. 2 v..'.!.. 1SH4 toaoh r>r.i ^--llt. 1>74. p.oVJ : I'alcuita Uazetti\ 8 Dee. 

vol. ooT-.tHii> a poi-lrai: of tlio author^ ; l'oilin>"s l^o7 ; lainily j apors.] A. J. A. 
rc^-rai^e it K:ii:l:ind (o»i. l>ryd:jr»">\ vi. 704-40; 

Jieltz-; A i:. view ...f the Chan.h.s IVeracre Caso BBYDOXE, PATKICK (1741 M818), 

(lS:i4,: (nnt. Mag. November lS;i7. l-r tne traveller and author, was In^rn in Ber>vick- 

ti-.esof Lryo.:... s vvry numen.usyitni^s.MV.ml ^,^.^, .^j^^,,^^ ^^^^ ,1,. . ^^.-^.^^ ^^ excellent 

of which art- i;oci-*sirilv i xcauiea trom this , . .. ^, • •^- » 1 

arli.le.H.-eLown.Ks>15iblio^rr.ti.h,.rs Manual, i. ^-^^^i^^-^^^^" "j ^>ne "t the unnvrsities, and 

and vi. fAj-i-tnaixV 218-20. and tho llrit. Mas. W"^^ ^^ ^'l\V* ^*'*'",^^'^ ? short time m 

(•^^1 AV. AV. ^"*' »rmy. Ihe Mudy of eKH.*tricity, to 

. which the discoveries of Dr. Franklin had 

BBYDON, AVU.LIAM (I'^^^-l^'"'*^. »i rtH?ciitly attracted attention, (HH'upied liim 

Fur^»*on in th».* Hi-npral army, was descriKh'd as a young man. and he travelled through 

from a Sc-oti-h b<»rd»*r family, oiu- meml»er of Switzrrlantl, niakinp experiment s in con- 

wliidi liad distiriijruishHd hinis».'lf as pmvoM m-ction witli this branch of science. In 

of Ilumfrit'xlurin^rasiecff^of tliat t«>wn.whih» 1707 or 17i)*^, soon after his nnurn from 

anotht^r, wIk) fanned his own land, had horsed Switzerland, he went abroad again with Mr. 

atro^-)]) of cavalry for the Pretender. He was Beckford «>f .Somerlv and two others as tra- 
b«»m in London 1:» Oct. I^*ll, and entered _ veiling preceptor. In 1770 he made a tour 

the Hervice of tin? Fast India Company as with these gentlemen through Sicily and 



an astiisst ant-surgeon in October iSJo. After 



Malta, the former island being but little 



Imowii to travellera of thiit lime. This tour 
forms the subject of his book, 'A Tour 
through Sicily and Malta, in a Series of 
Letters to William B«ckford, Esq., of So- 
merly in SiiffoUi,' publiahed in 1773. It was 
fjtTOaTBbly reviewed (.Von/A/y S«vieta, xlii.), 
and so well received by the reading public, 
that it went throui|h seven or eight editions 
in England in bisliletime, and wm also trans- 
Inted into French and German IBrit. Mia. 
Cat.) In It^, nine yeara after ita publica- 
tion, Count Borch published a volume of 
' Letters toaen'e as Supplement to the Voyage 
in Sicily and Malta of Mr. Brydone.' And 
the writer of his biography in the ' Annual 
Biography' says : ' It may be fairly doubted, 
After the lapse of near fifty eventful years, 
whether there be any publication of n similar 
kind eo deserving at notice u the one now 
undfi consideration.' Having returned to 
England in 1771, he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in the end of 1772 or 
beginning of 1773 (PMl. Tram.) He was 
alao a V.K.S. of Edinburgh and a F.S.A. 
Besides his book, he wrote occasional papers, 
chiefly on electricity, which were published 
in the ' Philosophical Tmnsactions. He held 
the appointment of comptroller of the stamp 
oIKce. The latter part of his life was spent 
in retirement, and ne died, on 19 June 1818, 
■it Lennel House, Berwickshire. 



BBYDSON, THOMAS (1800-1 8o5),poet , 
was bom in Gla«gt>w in 1801). After coia- 
pleting courses of study at the universities of 
Qlasgow and Edinburgh he became a licen- 
tiate of the established church of Scotland. 
He officiated oa assistant successively in the 
MiddleChurch,Greenock,inObftn,and in Kil- 
malcolm, and in 1830 was ordained minister of 
Xisvem Chapel, near Faislev. In 1843 he was 
prwented lu the parish of Kilmalcolm, where 
Le remained till nia death, which, after some 
year* of impaired health, took place suddeuly, 
^ Jan. 1^>5. He was the author of two 
voltuns* of verse, the one, under the title of 
' Poems,' published in 18^, and theothcr. on- 
titled'Heturesof thePa*t,'inl832. Healso 
contributed to the ' Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal,' the 'Republic of Letters,' a OWgow 
publication, and several of the London an- 
nuala. His verses manifest true appreciation 
«if the varied beauties of pastoral scenery, and, 
thongb simple and unpretentious, have the 
charm of 



Muliim Rcottiih Minstrel, iv. 172; 6rant-WU 
son's FuM aud Poelrr of Scotland, ii. 3Be.] 

T. F. H. 



BRYER, IIENHY (rf, 17WI), engraver, 
was a pupil of William W'ynnu Ryland, in 
partnership with whom he for some years 
carried on an extensive printselling business 
in Cornhill; but, owing chietlv to Ryland's 
ej[travagance,tlie firm became bankrupt, In 
1762 Bryer gained the Society of .\rts pre- 
mium for a large plate representing 'Mars 
and Venus discovered by Vulcan.' He ei- 
hibited at the Society of Artists between 
1765 and 1774, and engraved several plates 
afler Angelica Kauffmann. In 1T78, when 
living in bt. Martin's Lane, Bryer published 
' Aglaia bound by Cupid,' from (he original 
picture by Angelica Kauffmann. 

fRedgrare-s Dictionary i>f Artiala (1878); 
M^. Dotes in Britisli Museum.] L. F. 

BRYERWOOD, EDWARD. [See 
Beekkwoob.] 

BRYOHTWELL or BRYTHWELL, 
THOMAS, U.I>. (d. 1390>, fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, is chiefly known in connec- 
tion with the proceedings against, Wycliffe's 
followers taken al the council of Hlackfrinra 
in London in 1382. He.apjieared before the 
council at its second session, 12 June, in 
eompanv with Rygge, the chnncfllor of the 
university, to answer, as it seems, certain 
charges which were to be brought against 
Ilygge by Peter Stokes, the archbiwjop's agent 
at Oxford. The chatgo in which Bryghtwell 
was implicated was one of favouring Repyng- 
dcin, anotoriousWycliffite; buthisnctionwas 
inail jirobahility due rather tojealousv of the 
nrchbishup'a intrusion into academical affairs 
than to pers<iual aympathy with llepyngdon'e 
opinions. Bryghtwell gave his assent to the 
condemnation of Wyclifie's doctrine as de- 
clared by the councu, and does not appear 
to have again exposed himself to any similar 
accusation. Indeed, in this very year (1382) 
he was appointed dean of the college of 
Newark at Leicester (Nichols, Hittiuy qf 
the County of Lricetter, i. S^). In 1388 be 
was granted the prebend of Holbom in Si. 
Paul's Cathedral (Xn Ne\-b, Fiuli.ed. Hardy, 
ii. 392), and perhaps before this date be 
possessed the prebend of Leicester St. Mar- 
garet ia Lincoln Cathedral, which he held 
at the time of his death (^NiCHOlii, i. r>6l). 
Nor had he at all relinquished bis connec- 
tion with Oxford ; be was elected chancellor 
of the univereity in May 1388 (^^''ool>, Fatti 
O.ron.p. 33; cf. AssTEr. Munimentti Aaade- 
mica, II. 795) in succession to Iub old friend 
I Robert Rygge, and retained the ofhcu in the 
following year. He died in 1390. 

[Wood's Hist, ond Aniiq. of the Univ. of 
OzTord, i. 183 ; l''Bttci<ruli ZisnaJoruni, fi. Shirley 
I )>p. 38S. 2U7-30S.1 R. L. P. 
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BRYNE, ALBERTUS (1621 P-1 (569?), 
organist and composer, was bom about the 
year 1621, and was educated by John Tom- 
kins, organist of St. Paul's. It was pro- 
bably on the death of the latter that Bryne 
succeeded him as organist of the cathedral, 
a post he seems to have held throughout 
the reign of Charles I. At the restoration 
Bryne petitioned Charles 11 for the post of 
organist at AVhitehall Chapel. In this docu- 
ment he stated that *yo' Ma*'*» late Royall 
ifather of blessed memory was pleased in 
his life time to make choyce of yo' pet icon' 
to bee Organist of the Cathedral! Church of 
S' Paule, London, in which said place hee j 
was by yo*" said late Royall tfather confirmi>d | 
when yo' pet' was but about the age of 17 ' 
yeares, And since then liath soe industriously 
practised that science that hee hath yery 
much augmented his skill and knowledge 
thert»in.' This petition st>ems to haye been 
answered by his being reinstated as or^nist 
at St. Paul's, whert^ he n^niained iintd the 
tire of l^ndon. After this Bmie was or- 
gan ii>t of Westminster A))bey. "there are no 
nvonls of thes«' apix>intments extant ateither 
the cathedral or the abbey, but it is believed 
that Bryne remained organist at the latter 
church until 1(><>1>, when he was succeeded 
by l>r. John Blow 'q.v.1 It has been stated 
that \io died in tliis year, and was buried in 
tho cloisters of \Vostniinr:ter Abl>ey, but the 
burial registtM's do not contain his name. A 
morning and evrning service (^in G major) by . 
Hryne is found in several nianuscrij)t col- 
lections; the words of anthems by him are . 
in (^lilVord's 'l>ivino S«Tvioos and Anthems | 
usually sung in His Majesties Chapp^ll,' and 
in tin* Oxfortl Music School Collection are 
.several dances. &c., by him, besides two ; 
' grounds," oiii» for the organ, and the other ' 
for tlie or^an or harpsichord. The Christ 
Chureh Collection contains a copy of his ser- 
vice, aiul an instrumental saraband and air. ,' 
His nanu' is sometimes siK^lt Brian, Brj*an, | 
lirine. or Hn»vn. 

I Marl. .AIS.' 78.S8; liiijoloys Musical Bio-' 
frmphy. i. 1S7; riit^onrs l>iviii«» Services, &c. 
(inr.l vA.)- Uoai.Lib., Wo.h1. li» D (4\No. 106; ' 
('«t:»lo^'.ur.s of Miusio Sohoiil aiul Ch. Ch. Collec- 
tions. ,stati» PajMMs ^Clias. 11. Dom. ii. 91); in- 
f(M-ii\ati(in fn»m Miss r»ra»lley and tlu* Rev. W. 
Sparnu^ SimpMHi.] * W. B. S. 

HHYNRNKIiL. See BkinkxeuJ 

BHYSKKTT, LODOAVICK or LEAVTS 
( //. loVl hiin. |H^«'t, translator, and Irish 
oHieial, is stated to have Ihhmi the son of *a 
natural Italian,' but of his early life nothing 
ilefinite is Known, lie was generally believed 
lo ha\e relations in Flori'nce, where he cer- 



tainly had many correspondents. He matri- 
culated as a pensioner of Trinity College, 
Cambrid^, 27 April 1559, but left the uni- 
yersity without proceeding to a de^^ree. On 
7 April 1571 Burghley was informed that 
Bryskett was temporarily filling the office of 
clerk of the council in Ireland under Sir 
Henry Sidney. Before 1572 he had become 
the intimate friend of Sir Henry Sidney's 
son, Philip Sidney, and he was young Sidn^s 
companion on a three years' continental tour 
through Germany, Italy, and Poland (1572- 
1 575). In 1577 he became clerk of the chan- 
cery for the faculties in Ireland, an office in 
which he was succeeded by Spenser. Afte> 
wards (1582) he receiyed mm Lord Grey de 
Wilton the appointment of secretary of the 
Munster council. About the same time he 
made the acquaintance of the poet Spenser, 
Lord Grey's secretary, and Spenser relieyed 
the tedium of official life by teaching his 
new friend Greek. Bryskett remain^ in 
Munster for many years. In 1594 he sought 
to be reappointed clerk of the Irish council, 
but failing to obtain that post he was granted 
the ' clerkship of the casualties ' in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1600 Sir Robert Cecil wrote 
to Sir George Carew in his behalf, and de- 
scribed him as ' an ancient seryitor of the 
realm of Ireland, and now employed by her 
majesty beyond the seas.' He had an in- 
terest in the abbey of Bridgetown, which 
Cecil asked Carew to secure to him. In 1606 
he was reputed to hold large estates in Ihibhn, 
Cavan, and Cork. He is stated to have been 
alive in 1611. 

Brv'skett is more interesting as the friend 
of Sidney and Spenser than as an Irish 
official. His chief original literary work 
was a translation from the Italian of Bap- 
tista Giraldo*s philosophical treatise, which 
he entitled, * A discourse of Civill Life, con- 
taining the Kthike Part of Morall Philoso- 
pliie.' It was not published till 1606, but 
was certainly written full twenty years 
earlier. (There are two editions, both dated 
KKX) — one printed for W. Aspley and the 
ot her for Kd. Blount.) The book is dedicated 
to Lord Grey, and opens with an introduc- 
tion which 18 of unique interest in English 
literature. Brj'skett describes a party of 
friends met at his cottage near Dublin, among 
whom were l)r. Long, archbishop of Armagh, 
Captain Christoi>her Carleil, Captain Thomas 
Xorris, Captain "Warham St. Leger, and 
Mr. Edmund Spenser, * once your lordship s 
secretary.* In the course of conversation 
Bryskett says that he envies * the happinesse 
of the Italians ' who haye popularised moral 
nhilosophy by translating and explaining 
Plato ana Anstotle in their own language. . 
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He eipiesKs s wish that Bneliali writers 
would follow the Italian eiample. Addrew- 
tng Spenser, Birskett entreate tlie poet to 
turn hia great knowledge of philoaophy to 
such account, and as a beginning t^ give 
them a philoso|ihicBl lectum on the spot. 
Spenser oeclinea to comply with the request 
on the ground that he had already under- 
taken the * Faerie Qaeene,' ' a work tending 
to the same effect;' and finally the poet in- 
Tilefl BryBkett to read to the company hig 
own traoslatiou of Giraldo, which Bryskett 
wQlingly con&ents to do. Bryskett includes 
in the puhliahed work a fen remarks made 
hj Spenser in the course of the readin/ 
various philosophical prohlems discuaaei 
the book. 

Soon after Sidney's death, in T586, SpeL.. . . 
collected A series of elegies under the title of 
Astpophel.' To this collection, which was 
published with ' Colin Clout come home 
■nin' in 1595, Bryskett contributed two 
We^es, One of his poems is entitled ' A 
PastorsU ^Eclogue,' and is signed with his 
initials ; the ot£er is called ' The Moumiog 
Muse of Thestylis.' These two pieces were 
I entered in the Stationers' Register ru ' The 
liloaniing Muses of Lod. Bryskett t'pon the 
deaths ol the most noble sir Philip Sydney, 
knight,' and licensed to the printer, John 
Wdfe, on 23 Aug. 1587, Bat they do not 
appear to have been published separately. 

In Spenser's collected sonnets, ' Amoretli 
i*nd Epithalamion' (1&95), the one numbered 
.S3 is addressed to Bn-skett. Spetiser here 
molc^rises to bis friend for his delay in com- 
pleting the 'Faerie Qiieene.' 

J Sir Robert Cecil's Lottera (Camd. Soc.). ISO 
note; Fox Bourne's Lifo of Sir Philip 
SidoeyjTudd'H Spenser; Kitson's Eaglish Pneta; 
Bp«D*Fr'B Works (rd. Grosart), 1BBS: Cols MS. 
Athene Cnniab. ; Cal. lrii>h State rapcrs.I 

S. L. L. 
BRYSON, ALKSANDER, M.D. (1802- 
IWW), medical writer, began his profvasioniU 
Btodies St Edinburgh and continued them at 
IGIugow, where he took his doctor's degree 
I'wid WM admitted a member of the Faculty 
(Cf Physicians and Surgeons. He also be- 
icune a fellow of the Koyal College of Phy- 
Imcuirs, London. He entered the navy as | 
lusiBtant-curgpon in 1 627. and was promoted I 
Uo the rank of surgeon in 1836, deputy in- 
Upaelnr-geneniJ in 1864, and inspector-general 
iin 1855. In January IBfU, on the retire- 
tment of Sir John Liddell, he was appointed 
tdirector-gcniral of the medical department of I 
nhe navv, trom which post he ictired on 
PC April I88B. He was appointed honorary I 
"■hysician to the queen in 1869, and subse- I 
iiu was mode a companion of the | 




order of the Bath. He was also a fellow il 
the Royal Society. His death took placo ■ 
Barnes, Surrey, on 12 Dec. 1869. He WW 
the author ot a treatise on 'The Cliniate 
and Diseases of the African Station,' and 
of ' An Account of the Origin, Spread, and 
Decline of the Epidemic Fevers of Sierra 
Leone,' London, 1849, 6vo. For a long time 
he was the head of the department of naval 
medical statistics, and lie compiled the 
' Statistical Reports on the Health of the 
Navy.' He also contributed a 
article ' On Medicine and Medical Statii*'^ 
ties ' to the ' Admiralty Slanual of Scieutifio fl 
Enquiry.' 

[I^Dcet. IS Dec. 18Se, p. BOO ; Britisli Mednfl 
calJuuraal, 18 Dec. 1869, p. BTO; Cut. uf FrinUd'^ 
Books iu Brit. MuB.; Times, IS Dm. 1889.1 ■ 
T. C. 

BRYSON, JAMES (1730P-I7961, IrUh 
presbyterian minister, sod of John Dryson, 
who died at Holywood, co. Down, on 23Nov. 
1788, aged 1 according to his tombstone) 103 
years, is said to have belonged to a family 
originally connected with co. Donegal. His 
first sermon was preached ot Newtownards, 
CO. Down, 26 April. 1760. He was licensed 
by the Armagh presbytery at Clare, co. Ar- 
magh,' 1 June 1762. After preaching for 
over a year at Banbridge in L63-4 he was 
ordained minister of Lisburn by Bangor pres- 
bytery on 7 June 1704, subscribing a cautious 
fonnukry, in general approval of the West- 
minster Confession. lie soon acquired the 
repute of an able preacher. A new meeting- 
house, built for him, was opened IS May 
1766. While it was buildine the use of the 
cathedral church was granteu to his congre- 
gation between church hours. In 1773 he 
accepted a call to the second congregation 
of Belfast, stipulating that the congregation 
should retain its connection with the general 
^nod, a tie which then demanded no express 
dogmatic bond. In 1778 be was elected 
moderator of the general synod which met 

Lurgsn. Bryeon was a treemason, and 
frequently preached before lodges, both in 
his own and other meeting-houses, and in 
churches of the establishment. His printed 
sermon of 24 June 1782 was preach e<l before 
' the Orange Lodge of Belfast, No. 257." Th« 
existing Orange Society, an offshoot of ma- 
sonry, first appears as a distinct institution 
inl79S. Some scandal arose respecting Bry- 
son's private life. It dues not appear that 
the matter came before the church courts, 
hut BrjBon retired from the second congre- 
gation, taking witli him a followinir. His 
friends set about building a small meet^ 
ing-house for lum iti Donegal Street, and 
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during its erection, for about two years and | 
eight months, he was allowed to preach in [ 
the parish church. It does not appear that . 
his ministry continued to flourish, for on | 
29 Nov. 1/95 he notes: *A regiment of, 
Highlanders present, and very few more.' 
He died on Monday, 3 Oct. 1796. His poi^ 
trait was bequeathed by his last surviving 
daughter to the fourth congregation. He 
was twice married. 

Bryson published 'Sermons on several 
important subjects,' Belfast, 1778, 8vo (de- 
dicated to his cousin, William Bryson [q. v.] 
(the subscription list is of much local interest); 
and some other single sermons. Thirteen 
volumes of his manuscript sermons (vol. x. 
is missing) were deposited by his grandson 
Joseph (son of an apothecary) in the Antrim 
Presbytery Library, now at Queen's College, 
Belfast. 

[Belfast Newsletter, 22 Jan. 1790, 3 Oct. 
1796, 3 Jan. 1800; Witherow's Hist, and Lit. 
MemorialH of Presbyterianism in Ireland, 2nd8er. 
1880, pp. 141 sq. ; Christian Unitarian, 1866, p. 
337; DiHciple (Belfast), 1883, p. 114; parish 
pugister, Belfast; memoranda on fly-leaves of 
BryHon'sSennuns; manuscript minutes of Antrim 
Presbytery ; tombstone at Holywood ; informa- 
tion from Rev. C. J. M'Alester, Holywood.l 

A. G. 

BRYSON, ^VILLIAM (1730-1815), Irish 
pri'sbytcrian minister, said to have come of 
a Donegal family, Ixjcamo minister of the 
nonsubseribing ccmgrepation at Antrim in 
August 17()4. Wit hout the pulpit reputation 
of liis cousin James [q. v.], he was a man of 
more influence in matters theological. He 
adopted Arinn Christology and rejected the 
tenets of original sin and imputed righteous- 
ness. The ground he took was that of a 
strong script uralist, and he upheld sabbath 
observance, eternal punishments, and Satanic 
agency, l^ryson, though a member of the 
outcast Antrim presbytery, was, as his manu- 
scripts show, a frequent j>reacher in neigh- 
bouring congi'egations of the general ayncxl. 
His first j>u})lication was a funeral discourse 
for a distinguished minister of the synod. At 
the time of the rebellion in 1798 Brvson was 
a staunch loyalist, in this, as in other matters, 
following the lead of his co-presbyter, Bruce 
of Belfast. In September 1809 his age and 
infirmities rendered him desirous of resign- 
ing liis pastorate, but as his people could not 
agree upon a successor, he did not do so till 
November 1810. lie died on 6 May 1815, 
in his eighty-sixth year. He is said to have 
b*Hjn buried at Antrim, but his name is not on 
the family tombstone. In the vestry of the 
First Presbvterian Church, Belfast, Jiangs a 
likeness of liryson, copied by his son Patrick 
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from a silhouette taken in his fortjr-ttztli 
year. When about that a^ he married a 
daughter of Alexander Madame, M. A., minia- 
ter at Antrim, 1742-69, and granddaughtar 
of John Abernethy [q. v.], by whom he had 
six children. Bis daughters kept school at 
Antrim for many years. 

Bryson published: 1. 'The Practice of 
Righteousness, productive of happiness both 
at present and for ever,' Bel&st, 1782, 8yo 
(funeral sermon, Isaiah xxxii. 17, at Gnimlin, 
28 July, for Thomas Crawford, ordained at 
Cnmilm, 1723, or early in 1724). 2. 'The 
Duty of Searching the Scriptures,' &c., Bel- 
fast, 1786, 8vo (sermon, John v. 39, at ordi- 
nation in Ikillyclare, 9 Feb. 1785, of Futt 
Marshall, died 23 Oct. 1813, aged 58). 
3. I Funeral Sermon for Rev. Robert Sin^ 
clair of Lame ' (said to have been published, 
but not known J Sinclair died on 20 Feb. 
1795, aged 70). 

[Belfast Newsletter, 9 Hay 1816; Witherow's 
Hist, and Lit. Memorials of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland, 2nd ser. 1880, pp. 256 sq.; Christiaii 
Unitarian. Septeml)6r 1864, p. 276 ; Disciple 
(Belfast), January 1881, pp. 14 sq., 1883, p. 39; 
Brysou's manuscript sermons, in the possession 
of the present writer; manuscript minutes of 
Antrim Presbytery ; tombstone at Antrim ; pri- 
vate information.] A. O. 

BUC or BUCK, Sir GEORGE (d. 1623), 
historian, poet, aud master of the revels, was 
descended from a good family which had for- 
merly held large estates in Yorkshire and Suf- 
folk. For takingthe side of King Richard III 
at the battle of Bosworth Field his ancestors 
were deprived of most of t heir possessions, and, 
had not a powerful member of the Howard 
family interceded on their behalf, would have 
lost everything. Tliese facts we learn from the 
dedicatory epistle to King James I prefixed 
to *AA*NI2 nOAY2TE*AN02 : an EcW 
treating of Crownes and of Garlandes, and 
to whom of right they ajmertaine. Addressed 
and consecrated to the King's Maiestie. By 
G. B., Knight; 1605, 4to. The dedicatory 
epistle is followed by an engraved genealo- 
gical table (dated 1602) of the royal line of 
England from Egbert to the Empress Ma- 
tilda, mother of Henry II. After the epistle 
comes a * Preface or Argument of tliis poesy,* 
consist ing of seven leaves. The * Iik,'log,* con- 
taiuing fifty-seven eight-line stanzas, written 
in the form of a dialogue between Damaetas, 
a woodman, aud Silenus, the prophet of the 
shepherds, is an explanation of the nature 
and pn^jK'rties of trees. Collier, in his * Bi- 
bliogra])liical Catalogue' (i. 93-5), describes 
a co])y of this poem containing a poetical in- 
scription to Lord f^llesmere, from which in- 
scription it would appear that Lord Ellesmere 




o Sir John Fiiiehilcrd chief 
' finrice of the comnioii plea*', wns published 
in 1636 under the title of 'Tht QreBl. Pliui- 
tBgenet. Or a Continved Svccewion of that 
Ruypll Name from Henrf the Secuud to our 
Sacred SovtraJnie Kiug Charles, By Geo, 
BuclifOunl.' Ailerthepref)u»come£a«eci>tid 
titlu-pace, ' An Eclog treating of Crownea,' 
&C. Whoever this ' Geo. Bmi, Oeiit.,' may 
have been, h» did not scniple lo claim the 
BUthorEhip of the ' Eclog:,' aud afterwords of 
the 'Histon,-ofthe Life and Reign of Richard 
theThird,'writtenbySirGeorireHue. Corser 
•ayathat at ihetimeof ihe publicalioo of (he 
' £clogue ' the author was twenty-three yeArs 
of age ; but there appears to be no fouocktion 
fortius statement, 'ihe ' G.BucIte ' who pre- 
fixed^ complimentary quatonain loWulwm's 
' 'Bcurofuradia ' about 1582 was not imprO' 
bably Sir George Due, Two persotis of the 
name of Buclic accompanied the Cadii hxdd- 
dition in 1690 ; one a Captain John Bucke, 
and the other a j^ntlemnn adventurer, George 
Bucke, whom it would be safe to ideati^ 
with Sir George Buc. In Howos's ' Stow ' 
(1615), p. 776, col. a, we rend that ' Georre 
Bucke was deiSpBtched by the lords generalB 
to hermajeslie Co make relation of that which 
hid passed in the annie since the fleetua de- 
puture from Ihe bay of Cadiz.' The instruc- 
tions given him on that occasion are contained 
in ■ Otho; E. in. 319 (Cottonian MS8.) In 
1601 Bue was sent to Sir Francis Vere at 
Middleburgh, with instructions from Sir Ito- 
bert Cecil. Two copies of these instructions 
' Cotton. MS. Galba; D. xii. 322, and 
tht> second copy is signed ' Vera Oo^ia, G, 
Buc.' in Ihe unmistakabla handwriting of 
Sir George Buc. On 13 July 1603, the day 
before the corniiatiou, Buc was kiiigLteU by 
Junes. On 21 June 1603 he received the 
iwereionary grant of ihe mastership of the 
reveU(G</. State Papfri,Tk>m. Seriee,1603- 
leiO, p, 16). ColUer statM that in 1610 he 
assumed the office as successor to Edmund 
IVney, who died in the October of that year 
(Ei^L Dram. Lifltid 1^.1 360). tVsome 
time proviouslv he had acted as Tylney's Je- 



IT publication ; but on S9 Juno 
1607 we find Tylnev lief nsing ' Cupid's Vfiilt- 
lif^' (Abbbb, TranseripU, m. 333, 354). 
In spte of Collier's slatement (for which no 
•Ulnbrity is given) it would seem that Tyluey 
had bvea superseded bv Buc in the autumn 
of 160^ fnr on 4 Oct. ol that vear Bliddleton'a 
'A Mad World, my Mastere,' was licensed 
for publication by Buc's deputy (tA^. p. 3t)l ). 
.it ii imjiiubBlile'lluit there would have been 



two deputies. From Sir Henrr Herbert's 
' Register ' we learn that Buc's office books, 
which wnuld Lave had tbu deepest interest 
for students of the drama, were consumed by 
lire. Chalmers, In his 'Supplemental Apology' 
(108-207), ^ves a list of the plays licensed 
for publication by Buc. Among the ' Slate 
Papers,' under date 6 Sept. 1610, is a docu- 
ment signed by Buc, licensing three men to 
' shew a strange lion brought to do strange 
things, as turning an on to be roast^,' &c. 
There is also preserved among the'Stale Pa- 
pers 'a letter of Buc's, dated 10 July 1615, 
to John Packer, secretary to Lord-chnmber- 
lain Somerset, allowing Samuel Daniel to ap- 
point a company of youths toperform come- 
dies and tragedies at Bristol. Tbewriterends 
by saying that be has received no stipend since 
18 Dec., and begs forpayment of arrears. In a 
letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated SO March 
1620, Chamberlain writes: ' Old Sir George 
Buck, master of Ihe revels, has gone mad' 
^Cal. State Papen,Tlom. Series, 1619-23, p. 
3&1). Two years afterwards Buc had become 
too injinn to discharge his duties, and on 
3 Ma^ 1622 a patent was made out appoint- 
ing Sir John Astley master of the revels. On 
22 May he was formally superseded in a privy 
seal (extant in the Chaptei^house, Westmin- 
ster), which directed Ibat as Buc, ' by reason 
of sickness and indlsposilion of body where- 
with it had pleased Ood to visit him, was be- 
come disabled and insufficient to undergo and 
perform' his duties, the office had been con- 
ferred on Sir John Astley. From Sir Henry 
Herbert's ' Register ' it appears that Buc died 
on 22 Sept. 1623. 

Sir George Buc is the author of ' The Third 
Universitie of England, or a Treatise of the 
Foundations of all the Golledges, Avncient 
Schooles of Priviledge, and of Iloi-ses of 
Leamiog- and Lilwrnll Arte, within and aboi-t 
the most famovtt Cittie of London,' a treatise 
appended lo Howt-s's edition of Stow's ' An- 
nales ' (1615). In this work the author men- 
tions a treatise which he had written on'The 
Art of Revels,' of which no copy is now known. 
The 'HistoiTof the Life and Reign of Richard 
the Third. Composed in five Bookes,' was 
isaued in 1646, fol., a« the work of ' George 
Buck, Esq.' A cbarrvd fragroent of a manu- 
script copy of this work, in the handwriting 
of Sir George Buc, is presen-ed among the 
Cottonian MSS. (Tib. E. x.) In this manu- 
script tho history was described as ' gathered 
and written by Sir Gieorge Buc, Knight, master 
of the King's office of the Revels and one of 
the gentlemen of his msiestie's pri\7 cliunber, 
corrected and amended in every page.' The 
leaf colli nining ibis passnoie is not now in tba 
Koauuscripti hutsotlustit^isgivcDiDSiiuth's 
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'Caulofpie of tho Cotton. MSS.' There is 
prewirved in the manuscript a portion of the 
dedication to * the most ilTustnous Lord, pre- 
mier C(jut« of this realme, erl of Arundale/ 
&c., dated from * the king^s office of the Revels, 
Peters IIUl, the . . . of . . . 1619/ An ad- 
vertisement to the reader (in the manuscript 
copy) informs us that the ' argument and suo- 

I'ect of tliis discours or story was at the first 
)ut a cliapter, sc. the thirteenth chapter of 
tho tliinl book of a rude work of myne en- 
t itle<l **The Baron, or the Magazin of Honour." ' 
No copy of * The Baron ' is known to exist. 
It is not improbable that manv of Buc\s works 
periHhed in the tlames whicli consumed his 
office books, and that Tib. E. x. was scorched 
on that occasion. Tlie history attempts to 
prove tliat Kichard III was a virtuous prince 
and innocent of the crimes imputed to him, 
and must be regard(Kl to some extent as an 
antici])ation of Horace AValpole's " Historic 
Doubts." ' P]ttrlv in the present century a 
certain Charles Yarnold announced his in- 
tention of issuing a new edition of the his- 
tory * from tho original manuscript of Sir 
G(jorge Buck.' The manuscript referred to 
by Yarnold, and Yamold's collections towards 
tin 5 new edition (of which only a few sheets 
were printcnl), are in the British Museum, 
nuinben^d Kg. MSS. ±2U)-±2'20. Yamold's 
cr)ll(!ctions are of litth* value, and it is cer- 
tain tliat Ilia mjinuscTii)t is not in the hand- 
writ iug of Sir Cit'orge Biic. Additional MS. 
'27-\'J'2 contains t lie first two books of the his- 
tory. Tliti Grorge Buck who had the impu- 
dence to issue the work as his own dedicated 
the printe<l cr>py to Philip, earl of Pembroke. 
In 1710 Buc's history was included in the 
first- volume of Keiinet's * Complete History 
of l']nglaiul.* Caindrn, in his * Britannia ' 
(imI. I()b7, p. ()()8), s|M*aks of Buc as a man of 
distinguished learning ' qui niulta in historiis 
observavit et candide imi)ertiit.' Some letters 
of Buc's to Sir Ivobert Cotton are preservf^d 
in 'Cottonian MS. Jul. Csesur,' iii. ;i;}, li>8. 
Among ll(»ber's manuscripts was sold an un- 
dated ([uarto, ]>p. 524, whicli was described in 
* Biblioth. Ileber.' (pt. xi. No. i)8) as a poem 
of Sir Gt^orge Bucr. The title is * The famous 
History of Saint George, T^ngland's Brave 
Champion. Translated into verse and en- 
lardged . . . By G. B.' Corser gives a full 
description of this work, and clearly shows 
that it could not have been written bv Buc, 
as it contains allusions to events which hap- 
pened long after his death. 

[Ghulnierb's Supplementiil Apolog\', pp. 198- 
207; Ritson's Bihliog. Poet. pp. 146-7; Collier's 
English Dramatic Lit. (2nd ed.), i. 360. 402-6 ; 
Corser's Collectanea; Cottonian MSS., Galba I), 
xii. 322, Otho E. ix. 319, Tib. E. x. ; Stow's An- 



nales (ed. Howes), 1615, p. 776 ; CaL of St«to 
Papers, Dom. Series, 1608-10, pp. 16, 681, 1619- 
1623, p. 364 ; Arbor's TranscripU, iii. 888, 854, 
891 ; Nichols's Progresses of Jamas I, i. 215.1 

A.H.K 

BUCER> MARTm (1491-1661), protee- 
t-ant divine, was bom of humble parents at 
Schlettstadt in Lower Alsaoe. The proper 
spelling of his name is undoabtedly Butzer; 
tnis form is employed by himself, and ordi- 
narily by his Qerman contemporaries, except 
when they latinise his name into.Buoeros 
^cf. the jest related by Melchiob Adax, Vita 
Bucerif 105, which also explains the Latin 
equivalents Emunctor and Aretinus Felinus ; 
in Greek he called himself Bovnjpor). In his 
fifteenth year he was, against his will, placed 
as a novice in the Dominican monastery in his 
native town, and he remained a monk till 1521. 
At Heidelberg, where he studied Ghreek and 
Hebrew, he in April 1518 had an opportunity 
of hearing Luther dispute on the donna of 
free-will ; a correspondence ensued, and Bucer 
began to long for emancipation. He became 
acquainted with several leading humanists, 
and was more especially patronised by Capito. 
Soon he thought it prudent to take refuge, 
first in some other sequestered spot, and then 
in Franz von Sickingen's castle, the Ebem- 
bnrg, near Creuznach, where at this time 
Hutten and many other fugitives enjoyed 
the knight's hospitality. But through skilful 
aid he ultimately found no grreat difficulty 
in obtaining a papal brief, in consequence of 
which he was on 29 April 1521 declared free 
from his monastic vows, though of course he 
still remained a priest. In an inter^new at 
Oppenheim on 13 April 1521 he had tried to 
induce Lather to divert his course from the 
diet of Worms to the Kbemburg, but failed, 
and Bucer had thereu]K>n loyally accompanied 
the reformer on his dangerous journey. Im- 
mediately after (])ossibly even l)efore) his libe- 
ration from his vows, Bucer entered the ser^'ice 
of the Count (afterwards Elector) Palatine 
Frederick (II) ; but he soon felt ill at ease, 
especially among the dissipations of Niimberg, 
In Mav 1522 he obtained his dismisstil, and 
entered upon the incumbency of Landstuhl, 
Sickingen's barony, near Kaiserslautem (Mel- 
chior Adam's account of this part of Bucer's 
life is confused). Soon after his establishment 
h»Te he was married to Elisabeth Pallass 
(Scii?:nkbl), or Silbereisen (Bau.m), who had 
for twelve years been the inmate of a nimnerv, 
but who made him an excellent wife. Bucer*8 
marriage is memorable as one of the earliest 
marriages of ordained priests among the re- 
formers ; it was followed bv Bugenhagen's in 
1522, Zwingli's in 1524, and Luther's in 1525. 
From Landstuhl Bucer, at Sickingen*8 sug- 



already uolorioue. In October 1524 the 
images were removed out of Bucer'e church, 
null St. Aurelia's wonder-working grave was 
closed ; and in the following month Bucer, 
while giving an account to Luther of tha 
simple reformed worship in iiee at Strosfr- 
haif, requested in the name of his brethren 
a more explicit statement of Luther's dogma 
concerning the eucliarist. Probably Bucer 
had been alienated from the Lutheran view 
on tltis bead through the influence of Hodius 
(Rode, of IttrecUt), who visited him about 
this time (Kostlin, i. 717 ; cf. Bioit, 304-fi). 
Luther's reply was hia 'Address to all Chris- 
StrassbuTg,' warning ihem against 
iof Carlstadt. SoonafterthisBueer, 
with Capito and Zell, bravely attempted in 
aperBonal interview to persuade a large bnnd 
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o journeys in I particular set on fool 
n, falling into tion of prolestanttsi 
iieril in the Nelherlands. Soon, however, he { were the anabaptists who took refuge in the 
is gtioeroitely dismissed by hts patron, and city and Carlstadt, whose dispute with Luther 
passing through Weissenburg tn Lower 
AI»u« acceptud an invitation from Motherer, 
pUBOQ in that town, to fill the post of 
preacher at his church. Here he in a series 
of sermons advanced Lutheran views, and 
recommended the study of the German Bible. 
Great excitement ensued, and both Motherer 
and Bucer, having declined to appear before 
the Bisluw of Speier, were excoinniunicat«d 
by him. Bucer hereupon made a public pro- 
fession of Ids doctrine, but linally both he 
and his friend, with their wives, were obliged 
to fly to Strassburg, where they arrived at 
the end of April 1523, and at first took reftige 
in the bouse of Bucer's father, now a oitixen 
of the t«wn, 

In Strassburg the reformation had many 
eympatliisers, and Matthew Zell was already 
preaching ' the gospel ' to the people in the 
nare of the minster. Capito, who bad recently 
assumed a dignified ecclesiastical position in 
the tity, still observed a hesitating attitude. 
Bucer's arrival and bold announcement of his 
marriage to the spiritual authorities therefore 
crealea much interest, and be was at first only 
allowed to lecture, as it were, privately in 
Zell's house. As a cit iien's son, however, he 
was protected by the town council against the 
bishop, who demanded hissurrender, and was 
allowed to plead his cause both by word '' 
mouth and in writing. His lectures on t 
New Testament, some of which he gave in t 
cathedral, were numerously attended, and 
December l-')23 he was appointed a salaried 
daily lecturer on the scriptures. He was 
now one of the seven preachers recognised at 
Straasburg an the representatives of the ■ 

of the tiJormation. Jacob Sturm, ir 

town council, and Capito, who had by this 

tine declared focthe reformation, were, with 

Bucer and Zell, its chief promoters. In March 

I&24 the bishop eECommimicated several mar- 
ried priests, among whom, however, there ic 

no mention of Bucer ; and in the same month 

tile guild of gardeners, whose religioi 

wore of an advanced character, elected him 

priest at 8t. Aurelia's, a parsonage in Capi 

provoetsbip. Though much drawntoZwuiK-, 

be continued for a time to maintain an inde- 

]>endeat attitndn as to the use of ima^ and 

pictures, and his view of the eucbaniit was 

not as yet whoUj' divergent from Luther's. 

But tiie difficulties of the Straesburg re- 
formers incniasad as tlie city became the re- 
fuge of victims of religious persecution. Both 

Capita and Buct-r showed ho«jitalitytoFrench 

nnu Italian refugees, through whom Bucer in 



The hardest and moat thankiess task of 
Bucer's life began when in 1526 tha conflict 
between Luther and Zwingli which turned 
mainly, though not altogether, on the eucha- 
I declared Itself. The St rasshurg preachers, 
who distinctly placed themselves on the side 
of the Swiss reformer, were roughly handled 
byMelanchthon,andaarca«ticallv criticised by 
the Erasmians, against whom Bucer did his 
best to defend bis position. Luther, havuig 
in November declined a friendly overture 
from the Strassburgers, was further irritatod 
by obaer\'alions on the eucharist introduced 
bv Bucer into hie Lai in translation of Luther's 
' Church Postil '( 152o), and Lilt her's follower, 
Bugenhagen, had a similar grievance against 
the same translator's version of his ' Commen- 
tary on tbe Psalms.' Meanwhile, the friend- 
liness between the Strassburg and the Swiss 
reformers increased, Bucer also placing him- 
self decisively on Zwingli'a side against ana- 
baptism, with certain milder [iha^es of which 
bis friend Cajiitn was not altogether out of 
sympathy {lb'27). At the ^reat Bern dispu- 
tation (January 1528) he distinctly declared 
in favour of the Zwinglism doctrine. Soon 
afterwards he dedicated to the Bern town 
council his 'Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. John,' prefaced by a summary of the pro- 
ceedings at the disputation. In March IG28 
apjieotwl the amplest ' Confession ' ever put 
forth by Luther cimeeruine the euchanat, 
and in June Bucer published a reply in dia- 
logue form, in whitn he proposed a personal 
conference between the leaders of tbe two 
parties. He had already entreali-d Zwingli 
to adopt OS conciliatory as possible a lone 
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towsrck LuthiiT, but a« jret no aouiids except 
of iro Clime from Wittenberg, Sfeanwbire, 
Strofigburg conaummalej her revolt from 
Rome by the abolition of tlie mass (30 Feb. 
I ; see ' llede me and be nott Wrothe,' by 
IW and Barlow, Akbeb's Engluik JttprinU, 
1B71, where 'Butxer' la mentioned among 
the cliief odTeraariee of the mass). Bucer's 
Utivity waa of great service in liturgical 
not only at Stramburs;, but also at 
IS places in Suabia and Hesse. 
The position of affaire in 15l>g was so full 
of danger for the estates, including Strass- 
buTg, which had proteated at Speier, that a 
dose cohesion among them seemed impera- 
tive ; thia, however, it seemed clear to Philip 
. . of Hesae, Jacob Sturm, and others, must be 
r {receded by a theological agreement, the jim- 
[ motion of which now became the main object 
of Bucer's endeavours. In these he wits 
gruallyaidedby (E«nlaiapadiu8. Bucer'sown 
views were substantially Zwinglian, but his 

S Ian waa if possible to formulate the cardin&l 
□ctrine of the sucharist after a fashion 
which, without oflending against the laws of 
logic, might prove acceptable to both Lut her 
and Zwingli, At last the conference was 
brought about which opened at Marburg in 
1529 between Luther and Zwingli, with 
Bnoer and others intervening (I and 3 Oct. 
1629). Notwithstanding Biicer's efforts and 
canc«esions (Luther is said to have weU 
oomed him with the humorous reproach 'tu 
es nequam'), the one subject on which no 
agreement was arrived at was the crucial 
subject of the eucharist. Probably, however, 
some impression in favour of union had been 
made on Melanchthon ; and, at, all events, 
Bucer was more than ever marked out as the 
man most likely to conduct further negotia- 
tions to a successful issue. That he could 
hold his own when he chose is shown by his 
celebrated 'Apologetic Letter' published 
shortly afterwwds (1630), in answer to Eras- 
mus. Bucer was concerned' in the drawing 
up of the' ConfesaioTetrapolilAna 'presented 
at the diet of Augsburg in July IB-W by 
Straasburg, Constance, Memmingea, and Lin- 
dau, which differed most essentially from the 
' Augustana' in the article on the eucharist, 
though going aa far as possible in theLuthenin 
direction (when he published it after au inten- 
tional delay, in Augnst 1631, he accompanied 
it by a moat conciliatoty ' Apology '). An in- 
terview with Melanchthon, followed by alet- 
ter to Luther, having led to no result, Bucer 
on 2& Sept, 1530 courafeoualy presented him- 
self in p«rson before Luther at Coburg, and 
had the satisfaction of bringing him to ex- 
press a distinct hope of reconcUiation with 
*' '" " ' at all events, with 



ihe Stmssbui^rs. Henceforth his plan of 
action waa «o to put the desired agreement 
that Luther might appear to hnvn yielded 
nothing(cf.K6aTUif,ii. 248-9). Soon «il«- 
wards Bucer journeyed in the int^reot of 
j union througha series of lowna in the aouth- 
I west of Germany and in Switisrland, from 
I which he returned to Strassburg in October. 
Here we find him seeking to fbcililate a 
union with the Waldensian common! ties, but 
' his more important scheme still remuned 
unaccompUahed. While the Wittenbergen 
were now hoping through him to detach the 
South German towns from the Swim, tba 
Ziirichers, with the men of Bern and Con- 
stance, and even his own StraMburgers, bwan 
to suspect hia intentions. Among otlter 
things which helped to hamper his endeo' 
vouts WHS the publication at Ragenau in 
Alsace of Servetus's book about the Trinity 
(1531), which, after he hod in vain attempted 
to suppress its circulation, and after Servfr- 
tuH hod left Strassburg, Bucer censured in a 
confutation supposed to be still extant (Toir- 
Ltif, 33(1). His elforta for union were bv no 
means furthered by the death of Zwingli at 
Cappel(0ctoberl53l),but on almost heavier 
blow for him was the death of (Ecolampsdins 
(November), although he thereby became (lie 
acknowledged head of the South OennAn di- 
vines. At Strasaburg he now presided over 
the weekly clerical beard of the 'aemuitaof 
the Word.' He used his authority to indnoe 
the StraBsbiirgers at a meeting of theproIa»- 
t4nt estates held at Schweinf urt (April 1 582) 
to subscribe the Augustsna without abaa- 
doning the Tetrapolitona, and to accept the 
articles of agreement drawn up by him^ with 
a proviso safeguarding the maintenance of 
their simple ritual for ten years. This step 
was very ill received in Switzerland and 
elsewhere, and he waa left with few mjf 
porters of his union policv, while at this very 
time he was blamed at Strasaburg far draw- 
in^ too tight the reins of ecclesiastical diad- 

Eline against the 'prophets.' He suoc«adod, 
owever, both in introducing during onottwr 
tour a considerable measure of unifbrniitj 
among the Soul h German and Swiss chnrnliw, 
and at home in brin^i? about the eslaloliah- 
ment of an ecclesiastical constitution throvgfa 
a synod ( 1533) which may have averted frinn 
Straa»bui^ the fate of Miinster. The emm 
of Ihe church there was one among the manr 
Bubjects which about this time empioy«d hu 
pen. The continuation of his lectures on 
the New Testam^it (published in their firat 
"tion.l5a0. and second,153((), with Capito'a 
the (lid, was the beginning of BTatemntie 
ir?(fl of higher instruction whiob aA«r- 
wards developed into the imiversiiy of Straoa* 
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bing; and it was be wba in 1538 brought 
John Sturm into tlio city wbieh owed so 
much to bis labours. Burer's interefita were 
not eonfinod to Slmssburg or Alaoce, tboueh 
nothing fame of his eftbrtH to further lie 
deBign of a relbrmatioa in France, iu which 
both be andMeliinchtbon wi-re to some extent 
iBTolved (KiiBTUB, ii. S7 1 , -102 ; cf. Michelbt, 
Sutoirt de Fivnix (2nd od. 1857).viii. 406- 
417), Nearer at home he eucce««fuJly Mertod 
himBelf for the institution of the church at 
Auseburg (1534-0). 

Meanwhile, he continued intent upon hii 
schemo of finding a basis for a farmulnted 
agreemeut/or concordia, between the Luthe- 
nas and tbe South Oermaiis and Swiss ; and 
alter holding a preliminary conference at 
ConatPince, he met Melancbtbon at Cas»el 



Uboimcontinued at Auffsburg and elsewhere. 
In April irj86, soon after bin return from 
Baael, where he bad aided in drawing up tbe 
euchaiiatic portion of tbe so-caUed First 
Helvetic Confee»on, be learned that Luther 
TFM prepared t« discuss in person the ques- 
tion ^ a concordia. Tbe meeting, which was 
to bavetalnin place at Eisenach, was actually 
held at Wittenberg 22-29 May, The con- 
cession on (be part of Bucer and his com- 
panions that the body in the eucliarist is 



'deal brethren in the Lord," and articles 
drawn up by Melanchtbon were signed by 
all (or nearly all) present, fiucer's work was 
accomplished, though he welt knew what 
UttDTiiess was to follow. His ' Hetractatio 
de Cosna Domini' was in the same year 
appended 1o tbe new edition of his Gospel 
' Comment aries.' Tbe concordia wsa not ap- 
poved at Ziiricli, and in Februan" 1&37 
Boeer presented to Lntber at Smalcald a 
BtAtement of doctrine which had been drawn 
up at Kaeel. Though it is said (Baiik, &18) 
tbat liutUer, whom a most dangerous illness 
obliged to lake his departure to Gotha, 
whither Bucer aflerwnrda followed bim, com- 
mitted to the latter tbe general care of tbe 
poor cbiireb, in tbe event of bis own death, 
hifl 'Smalcald Articles' again went beyond 
the Wittenberg concordia, and fiucer's work 
seemiH) nearly lost again, A conference at 
Ziiricb in April 1538 proved to him tbat he 
bad alienated ibe Swiss, while be only with 
difficulty obtained the adhesion of the South 
Q«iRnan towns, and all this in order that 
Luther in some of his last writings migbt 
inveigh more -vebemently than eTer against 
tie 'eacmmentarians,' At least, however, 
cbtbon's views had been materially 



modified, and the Calvinistic develo|)ment of 
Zwinglien doctrine bad been prepared. Witb 
Calvin himself Bucer lirst came into friendly 
contact at a synod held in Bern May 1537, 
and again during tbe »tav of tbe former at 
Slrassburg, 16.18-41. There wsa much sym- 

Sathy between Ihem on the subject of church 
iscipiine. Among the German rt>formers 
Bucer now took a leading position, Ilis sig- 
nature is appended to Ibe memorable opinion 
furnished by Luther and others in justifica- 
tion of resistance to the emperor on the ques- 
tion of religion (K6arLiH,ii. 411). And in a 
similnr capacity be became involved in the 
scandal of the Iiandgrave Philip of Hesse's 
'second' marriage (March 1540), which he 

Eromoted, witnessed, and even htjped to de- 
tnd, A far nobler, though an ineffectual 
work, was his share in the endeavours to 
bring about a reunion between the contend- 
ing religions in tbe empire, Bucer's inter- 
view with Witxel was followed in 15i0 by 
Ibe meeting of princes at Hagenaii, at which 
he and other protestant theologians attended, 
and of which be published an acmiint. An- 
other meeting at Worms was likewise broken 
up by the catholic side; but tbe most impor- 
tant of the series was held at Ratisbon on 
the occasion of tbe diet of 1541, where on 
tbe catholic side the legate Contarini and 
Julius Pflug, with Eck and Cropper, on the 
protestant Meloucbthon, Bucer, aiid the Hes- 
sian I^lorius, were the leading representa- 
tives. Of this interesting and, as it seemed, 
not wholly fruitless meeting, Bucer likewise 
put forth a narrative. On his return he found 
the plague raging at Strassburg; among its 
victims were several (three ?) of bis children, 
his wife, and his failhfu! associate Capito. 
A twelvemonth later be married Capito's 

In 1541 and tbe following years Bucer was 
much occupied in assisting tbe archbishop- 
elector of Colore (Hermann von WiedJ in 
his attempt to introduce reformed doctnnes 
and worship into his territories. With Me- 
lanchtbon he drew up a ' Book of Reformation ' 
(1543), to which Luther made objections. 
From this work, of which an English version 
was printed in London in 1547 (see Stbtte. 
Eecie/iiiutieal Memoriali, u, i. 41-4^, and 
which itself largelv borrowed from a liturgy 
previously eetablislied in Niimberg and Ana- 
poch, the services of the church of England 
are occasionally derived. Bucer defended 
bis proceedings in the Cologne electorate 
in two treatises published in 1543, but tbe 
collapse of Hermann von Wied's " 
well known. Before lbecatastrn_ 
Smalcaldic war Bucer attended o 

reunion held at Ratisbon ii 
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1&16, where the main dlKcuaaion was carried 
on between himEolf and the Spaniard Mnl- 
venda. After all was arer, and when early 
in 1648 the Interim was about to belaid be- 
fore the diet, he was summoned 1o Augsburg 
by the elector. Joachim II of Brandenburg, 
who, being deGirous for peace at any price, 
wished to oblain an authoritative opinion in 
favour of the propoaed settlement. He was 
detained in something like imprisonment for 
twenty-two days, but proved less pliable than 
had been expected, and ijtrassburg, though 
all but alone in licr resolution, declined to 
sign ihe Interim. In the resistance a^^inst 
the necessitv of accepting it which Strass- 
faurg maintained for mora than a year and a 
ball the preachers unanimously took part, 
with Bucer and Fagiua, Capito's BUecessor, 
at their liead. But it gradually becione evi- 
dent that the city must give way, and that 
its spiritual leaders must take their depar- 
ture. .\fter preparing, as a speeiea of pas- 
toral legacy, a 'Summary of the religion 
taught at S'trassburg during the last twenty- 
eight, years,' Bucet, Wgether with Fagius, 
applied for ' leave of absence,' and a. tempo- 
rary pension having been grant.ed them, and 
D>eiierou9 provision made for Bucer'a family 
during ilia peregrination, they quitted Slrass- 
buFgon6A.prin549. Bucer'had been offered 
hospitality by Melonchthon. Myconius, and 
Calvin, and hardlv had he and his companions 
departed when tfiey were invited to profes- 
sorial chairs at Copenhagen : but they had 
already bent their course to England. With 
England Bucer hadaconnection of longstand- 
ing, having been consulted by Henry VIII 
about his divorce, and more lately, in par- 
tial consequence perhaps of the hospituit^ 
shown to so many English protestant fugi- 
tives at Strassburi;, having been in frequent 
correspondence with Cranmer. The primate, 
who had already bestowed the regius profes- 
sorship of divinitv at Oxford upon Bucer's 
former colleague, Peter Martyr, now invited 
Bucer himself to England, doubtless with a 
view to his receiving a similar appointment 
at Cambridge (see Miscfllanamn Writinffi 
andLetteri of Cranmer, ed. J. E, Cos, Parker 
Society, 1946, 423-4). The travellers set sail 
tcova Calais on 23 April, and on the iwme day 
reached— hardly Cambridge, as Baum says, 
but — Canterbury (ef., as to Bucer's visiting 
Canterbury about this time, Stripe, u.s. ii, 
i, 123). 'Thence they proceeded to London, 
where ihev found Cranmer surrounded by 
foreign rei'iigees (see Bucer's letter, noting 
the want of Rood preachers and teachers in 
England, cited by Bauh, ii.ll). On 1 May 
they were most graciously received by the 
young king Edward VI and the great poraon- 
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Ts around him, among whom IJie Sucbese 
Suffolk soon showed special favour to 
Bucer. In the Erst instance he and his com- 
panion were, by desire of the king and Somer- 
set, employed upon a Latin version of the 
Scripturee, with ejcplanalions and doctrinal 
notes, the whole to ne afterwards translated 
into English. Bucer also warmly intereated 
himself in the affurs of the London congre- 
gations of French and German refugees, and 
corresponded with Pe(«r Martyr, whose pro- 
positions concerning the eucharist bethought 
too Zwinglian (cf. the plain-spoken note in 
HiLLAU, Conititutional Siitory, 10th ed. 
i. 90). His opinion was constantly asked by 
Cranmer, notably on the controversy about 
ecclesiastical vestments raised by Hooper on 
liis appointment to the see of Oloucest«r (see 
Cravueb, Miaoeltaneoae Writing), 428, and 
note ; cf. also FsorDS, Hittory of EafUttidf 
l2mo, iv. 559-60. Bucer's conciliatory reply, 
' De re vestiariA in sacris,' is printed in 
'Scripta Anglicana,' 705-10). At lut the 
arrangements were complete whicli mada 
it possible to summon Bucer and Fagiiu to 
Cambridge, the former as regius professor of 
divinity, the salary having been raised to 
100^ per annum, and Madew having retired 
in bis favour. Fagius, who had arrived at 
Cambridge in advance, died there on 11 Nov, 
in the arras of Bucer. who, though himself 
suffering, had followed his frieiid as soon as 
possible. He thus had to begin his new lifu 
ainne. He was treated with greiil resp«ct, 
aud soon afterwards created B.D., having 
been specially recommended by roral letter 
to the university (MiTLLiNG BR, ii. 11^). Itwa« 
on this occasion that be delivered a species 
of inaugural lecture, in which he modestly 
ptfiferrM a seasonable plea in favour of de- 
grees and examinations iSvripta AnffUtana, 
184-60). OnlO Jan.lfHJObeopeneda courae 
of lectures on the Epistle to the ESphesiaiia. 
Before the end of the winter he was joined 
by his wife and some of his children sad 
servants. He was frequently visited by Pa^ 
ker, Haddon, Bradford, aud othc-rs. He con- 
tinued to be frequently consulted by Cranmer, 
and was specially commissione<l with the re- 
vision of the first English booh of oonunon 
prayer, though but a small part of the in- 
provements suggested by him was ootnally 
carried out (see Ihe'Censum.'&c.,in Sa^ta 
Anglicana, 456-503, to which is prefixed ths 
Latin version of the prayer book hy Alesiua, 
erroneously described bv Strype in a powagn 
cited in this dictionary [^art. AlbsiusT wl^A 
should be corrected accordingly; cf. liAV- 
RENCB, SamjiUn Lecturu, 221 ; nee tS. 2*8- 
247 as to the alightness of Itucer's infiaeaCA 
upon tJie English liturgy. His share ia Uie 
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forty-lwo Articlps of IS53 must, necessarily 
Tvmam a mailer of coiijt<cIure). In August 
1650 h<s took part iii & dieputalion on the 
Lutlienui doctrine of iuatification. to which 
he bad been challenKed by John Young, An- 
drew Peme, and Thomas Sudgwtck, and 
which excited much hitter controversy in the 
university. On his return to Cambridge from 
a visit to Peler Martyr, he foiind that Young 
hiul begun a £eries of lectures ogiiinat his 
ti^achin^, and, as his opponents would not 
cany on tlie discussion m ivriting. Bought 
)e«Te for another &nd final dispnlation, with 
what result is not known (bis account of the 
'Controversy" isin'Seripta Anglicf 
86!!; cf. MuLUITOBft, ii. 133). 

The winter of 1550-1 found Bucer belter 
prepared for meeting its rigour, and various 
speiual gifts were sent to li"" by the joimg 
king; bts salnn' was raised, and he wa« told 
t« spare bimseu, and not bold him^lf bound 
U> lecture. He was thus encouragiid to de- 
vote himself to the composition of a work 
desired by Edward VI as a new year's greet- 
W — Uie both comprehensive and practical 
' Do Repio Chrisli ' (in ' Scripts Anglicana,' 
1-170. It seems to have been firat published 
in 15S7,and was soon tranatated into French 
and German'). Scarcely had be completed and 
prexent^d thia work, and recommenced his 
fecturos (the ' Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesions ' published at Basel in 1661 by 
TreYrelUufl only reaches the flilh chapter), 
wben ill-health, from which he had more or 
less Bufiered since his arrival in England, 
again overt<iok him. He soon perceived that 
his end was at hand. The sick man's house 
speedily filled with friends, among them the 
]>uchess of Suffolk, whose two young sons 
were atudyingatCombridge under his tuition, 
uid John Bradford tended him to the last. 
He died on 98 Feb. 1550-1, after expressing 
uixinty on his dejkthbed lest for lack of dis- 
cipline the English church should fall into 
the errors which had distracted that of his 
nMlveland (see &'. Cash's epistle, 'Be Obitu 
Boceri,' in Scrlpta Anglkana, 867-76). He 
■wtM faimed in Great St, Mary's Church, the 
wholB university and large numbers of bur- 
gesses, same three thousand persons in all, 
attending his funeraL Parker's funeral eer- 
mon and Wall«r Hoddon's speech as public 
orator are in 'Srripln .4nglieana' (886-99), 
followed by a flow of epitaphs and other 
testimonies in his honour; and the utmost 
kindness was shown to his family. 

During the visitation of the university 
under Queen Marj- on 6 Feb. 1657, the bodies 
of Bucer and FagiuB were exbumeil, and, with 
ftn olaborotu mock"rT of a real trinl and exe- 
ju, publicly burnt on Market Uill at Cam- 




bridge (see the lengthy account in Scripta 
Aaiflioana, 915-35). But three years after- 
wi^da, in July 1660, under the 
chancellor (Peme), who had, it was said, un- 
J willingly figured in this ghastly farce, the 
I universitir was Instructed to make amends 
1 by reslormg all their honours to Bucer and 
; Pagius (see the narrative, 1^.036-45). Que 
Elizabeth appears to have renewed the let- 
ters patent by which her brother had granted 
to any descendant of Bucer the privilege of 
settling in England with all the rights of an 
English Bulject ; and in 1593 a grandson of 
, his, afterwards pastor at Basel, was mun- 
tained at Trinity, Cambridge, by the com- 
bined liberality of the college and the crown 
(MuLLDiOBB, ii. 182). 

[The worst of the charges brought against 
' the dear potiticus and faDBticus of union,' as 
Bucer WHS called bj his friend Margaret Blnnrer, 
' will ho fonnd arrayed in the dedicatory epistle 
prefixed to the so-called Scripta Anglirann, or 
Torans AoglicniiUB (fol. Basel 1577), wilted by 
Uucer's friend, and for some time regular SBCre- 
tary and corapaaion, Conrad Hubert. This 
volume, thotigh inteiiilad to form part of a col- 
lective edition of all bii works, was not followed 
by any other. It contaiaa all those of his works 
which were publislisd in England, taeetbet with 
some of his patliec writings and various memo- 
riuls of faim. A complete list of his works, 
ninety^ixin aumber, ta given in the appendix t^ 
tbe extremely full and learned biography of him 
and his chief Straeaharg associate pnbliahed by 
the late Professor J. W. Baom under tbe title of 
'Capito nnd Bntzer, StnwBbnrg's Haformatoren,' 
OS pLiii.of Hnesnhacb's Lebou und ausgewahlte 
Sobriflan der Viter nnd Beifruador der refomdr- 
tenKirche(Elberreld, 1860), Among older bio- 
graphical sketcbes Melchior Adam's, in his Vlt« 
Xmditornm. is usoful ; amoDg tnodura. Scheokel's 
in Herzog's Kenl-Encyctopadie, Slc. vol. i., and 
HorEog'a in AllgamBina dentsche Biograpbie, 
vol. iv. See also, for the traasBctions between 
Luther and Bucer, KoBtliuH Martin Luther (here 
cited in the third Oemiaa edition, 3 vols. Elbei- 
feld, 1883) ; for the renlroverey with Erasmus, 
Druramond, Life of Erasmus (1873). ii. 322; 
A. Mnller, Leben des Emsmns (1828), 34<)-54. 
and note; and Erasmi Opera (1703-B), i. 1ST3 
seqq. ; for the relatjons with Serretus, and a 
very reniHrkable eiamination of the develop- 
ment of Bucnr'a views concerning the Trinity. 
ToOin's Michael Sarvet nnd Martin Butier (Ber- 
lin. 1880) ; for educational offitirB at StiHisburg, 
Smith's Ia Vis et les Trnvaux de Jean Storm 
(Strassburg. ISS&); for the qoeation of Philip of 
Hesss's bigamy, C. von Itummst's GeBchichtevoa 
Heesen (Cassel, 1830), iv. 230-S, aud appendix. 
20e-19, witb KoBT.Un; for Bocer's Cambridge 
life, Mullinger's UnivBrsity of Cambridge from 
the Roynl InjunetionB of Ifi3.) to the Aceogslon 
of Charles I (Cambridge, 1884), and Coopsr's 
Athan* Gmuib. i. 101.] A, W. W. 
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BXJCCLEUCH, Dukes of. [See Scott.] ! entered the house of a relation, by whom 

BUCHAN, Eaki^ of. [See CoMrir and I *''^ ^Jf taught r^ing and sewing. During 
__„.-l-. T '- a visit to Greenock she made the aoquaintanoe 



Ebskine.] 



of Robert Buchan, a working potter, whom 




BUCHAN, 

(1764- 
Tirorth 

of I)r. William Buclian, autlior of * Domestic : ^he Relief church at Irvine, nreach in GUa- 
Medicine* [q. ▼•] H« wns educated at the Rowat the April sacrament of 1783, she wrote 
high school and university of Edinburgh, ^jm a letter expressing her high approval of 
studied anatomv and medicine also in London ^^ sermons, and stating that no preacher she 
under the Hunters and Dr. George Fordyce. ^ad ever previously listened to had so fully 
and proceeded to l^evden, where he graduated satisfit'd her spiritual needs. The result was 
M.D. on 1 1 July 17'9,*J. Settling in London, tliat she removed to Ir\'ine to enjoy the pri- 
he became phvsician to the Westminster H08- vilege of his ministry, and converted both 
pital inl813,*but resigiuKl tliat office in 1818. l»in and his wife to the belief that she was 
He was re-elected in 1820, and died on 5 Dec. a saint specially endowed and privileged by 
1824. . heaven, White's final conclusion being that 

Buchan's works include * Enchiridion Sy- s^^e "^as the woman mentioned in the Reve- 
philiticum,' 1797 ; * Treatise on Sea Bathing, lation of St. John, whUe she declared him 
with Remarks on the Use of the AVarm ^o be the man cliild she had brought forth. 
Bath,* 1801 ; * Bionomia, or Opinions con- On account of his proclamation of these^ 
ceming Life and Health,' 1811 ; 'Symptoma- peculiar doctrines White was deposed from 
tology,* 1824; besides a translation of Dan- , the ministry by the presbytery. In May 1784 
bentoVs' Observations on Indigestion,* 1807; , ^l»e magistrate's banished the sect from the 
an edition of Dr. Armstrong's * Diseases of , burgh, and following the supposed guidance 
Children,* 1808 ; and the twenty-first edition o^ the star which led the wise men to Beth- 



lehem, they settled on the farm of New 
Cample, in the parish of Closebum, Dum- 
friesshire. They were joined here by one or 
two persons in good positions in life, and 
their numbers ultimatelv reached fortv-six. 



of his fathers * Domestic Medicine,* 1813. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. (1878), iii. 5.] 

G. T. B. 

BUCHAN, ANDREW op (d. l;5()9?), 

bishop of Caithness, was, ])r»'vious to liiseleva- Mrs. Buchan, whom they named their *spi- 

tion to the bislioi)ric, al)bot of the Cistercian ritual mother,* professed to have the power 

abbey of Cupar (Coupar) Angus, to which of conferring the Holy Ghost by breathing, 

he had been preferred in 1272. In the Rag- and also laid claim to certain prophetic gifts, 

man roll his name a])pt^arsas paying homage They believed in the millennium as close at 

to Edward at the church of Perth 24 July hand, and were persuaded that they would 

1291, and at Hervvick-on-Tweed 28 Aug. 129(3. not taste of death, but would be taken up to 

He was nominated to the bishopric of Caitli- meet Christ in the air. The following ac- 
ness by Pope BonifactJ VIll, 17 Dec. 1296 , count of them by Robert Bums, the jK>et, 



(TiiEiyEK, Vef. Mon. ed. 1804, No. ccclix. 
pp. 163-4). Spotiswood aflirms that he 
lived as bishop thirt(?eu years, but wrongly 
gives the date of his consecration as 1288. 



may l>e accepted as strictly accurate : * Tlieir 
tenets are a strange jumble of enthusiastic 
jargon ; among others she pretends to give 
them the Holy Ghosv by breathing on them, 



The date of his death is usually given as which she does with postures and gestures 



RWl, but this ap|x?ars to be mere conjecture, 
and there is no evidence to show that his 
successor Ferquhard was bishop before K^09. 

[Rental Book of rnpar-Aneus, ed. Charles 
Rogers (Grampian Club), i. 1.3-29; Anderson's 
Orkneyinga Saga, lxxxv-\'i.] T. F. H. 

BUCHAN or SIMPSON, ELSPETH 

(17iW-1791), the head of a religious sect 
generally known as * Ruchanitcs,' was the 
daughter of John Simpson and Margaret 
Gordon, who kept a wayside inn at Fat- 
mack(>n, between Banif and Portsoy. She 
was bom in 17.*V^. In early life she was 



that are scandalously indecent. Tliey have 
likewise a community of goods, and live 
nearly an idle life, carrying on. a great farce 
of pretended devotion in bams and wix)ds, 
wliere they lodge and lie together, and hold 
likewise a community of women, as it is 
another of their tenets that they can com- 
mit no mortal sin* (Bums to J. Bumess^ 
August 1784). It is affirmed that Bums 
had an attachment to a young woman who 
joined the Buchanites, and that ho spent a 
whole night and day in vainly endeavouring 
to persuade her to return. His song * As I 
was a walking * was set to an air to which, 



employed in herding cows, and afterwards according to him, the 'Buchanites had set 
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some of their nonBensica! rhyinea,' for llie 
compoBilioa o( hymns wbb one of the gifts 
of Mra, Buchan. In ITSS White issued 
'The Divine Dictionary,' written by him- 
eelf aod 'revised and approven by Blspeth 
Simpson,' The death of Mrs. Buchan in 
M«y 1791 dissipated the faith of most of her 
followers. White pret^ndinl that shewas only 
in « truice, and had her buried clandestinely, 
but ha afterwurds renounced hia belief in her 
promise to rel um and conduct them to the 
New Jerusalem. The leat eurvivor of the 
MCt was Andrew Innee, who died in 1S48. 

[Four I/SlUrs betirceD the people oelled Bu- 
cbanitds and a teacher near ICdinburgh, (ogstbei 
vith two letters from Mrs. Buchan and one from 
Mr. White to n clorgymon in England, 1786; 
Train's The Bui^hiuiitee from First tuIuAt, 1846 ; 
Works of RuWrt Burns.! T, F. H. 

BUCHAN, PETER (1790-1854), collec- 
tor (if Scottieli ballads, bom at Peterhead in 
1790, traced hie descent from the Comyne, 
earls of Buchan. His parents discouraged 
his deeire to enter the navy, and an early 
marriage completely estranged his father. 
In 1814 he puolished an original volume of 
verse ('The Uecreation of Leisure Hours, 
being Songs and Verses in the Scottish 
Dialect,' Peterhead, 1814), taught himself 
copper-^Ute engraving, and resolved to open 
a printing-office for the first time at Peter- 
head. Early in 181Q he went to Edinburgh 
with an empty purse and 'a pocketful of 
flattering introductory letters.' HisHosman, 
the Earl of Buchan, sent him to Dr. Charles 
Wtn^te at Stirling, where he learnt the art 
of printing in the short apace of ten days. 
On his return to Edinbuivh, a gift of 50;. 
fVgm a iriend of the Earl of Buchan enabled 
blm to purchase thehusinessplant of a priiit- 
ing^lBc«, and on ^4 March 1S16 he set up 
hie press at Peterhead. In 1819 he con- 
structed a new press on on original plan. 
It wad worked with the feet instead of with 
the bands, and nrinted as well from shine, 
capper, and wood as from ordinary type. Bu- 
clikn also invented an indei-maclune showing 
the nmoberof sheets worked off by the press, 
but an Edinburgh press-maker borrowed this 
invention, and, taking it to America, never re- 
turned it to the inventor. Aboutl822BuchBn 
London, but in 1824 
r at Peterhead. His 
of his own compila- 
'&a prosperous enough 
his capital, 
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ttunpomrily removed U 

he resettled as a printi 

chief publications were 

tiOD, and the business « 

to enable Buchan to 

Uld to purcboM a small property near Denny- 

loanhead, Stirlingshire, which be called Bti- 

ehoastone. A harassing and expensive law- 

eiut,howeTCT, with the superior landlord, who 



claimed the minerals on the estate, compelled 
him to sell the property in 1852. For the 
next two years lie lived in Ireland with a 

founger son at Stroudhill House, Leitrim. 
a 1^4 he came to London on business, and 
died there suddenly on 19 Sept. He was 
buried at Norwood. His eldest son, Charles 
Forbes Buchan, D.D., became minister of 
Ffirdoiin, Kincardineshire, in 1846. 

Buchan owes hia reputation to his success 
as a collector and editor of Scottish ballads, 
and intbisworkheapentlarge sums of money. 
In 1828 appearedin two volumes his 'Ancient 
Ballads and Soncs of the North of Scotland, 
hitherto unpublished, with esplanatory notes.' 
The book was printed and published for him 
in Edinburgh. More than forty ballade were 
printed there for the first time, and many 
others were published in newly discovered 
versions. Scott interested himacif from the 
6r8t in Buchan's labours, and spcnks highly 
of their value (' Introductory Remarks on 
Popular Poetry^ (1830); prefixed to later 
editions of the Border Minsfrelfi/), In 1834 
was advertised a second collection of Buchan's 
' North Countrie Minstrelsy,' hut Mr. Jerdan 
apparently purchased Buchan's manusc ript for 
the Percy Society, and in 1845 James Henrj 
Diion edited it for that society under the 
title of "ScoltiBh Traditional Versions of 
Ancient Ballads.' 

Buchan's other works were very numerous. 
The chief of them were: 1. 'Annals of 
Pelerheod,' Peterhead, 1819, 12mo. '2. ' An 
Historicid Account of the Ancient and Noble 
Families of Keiths, Earls Marischals of Scot- 
land,' n. d,, Peterhead. 3. ' Treatise proving 
that Brutes have souls and ore immortal,' 
Peterhead, 1824. 4. ' The Peterhead Smug- 
glers of the Lost Century ] or, William and 
Annie, an original melodrama, in three acts,' 
Edinburgh, 1834. 6. -The Eglinton Tour- 
nament and Gentlemen t'nmasked,' Glasgow, 
1839 (republished as 'Britain's BoasI, her 
Gloiy and her Shame ; or, a Mirror for all 
Hanks'). 6. 'An Account of the Chivalry 
of the Ancients,' Glasgow, 1840. 7. ' Man — 
Body and Saul-~as he was, as lie is, and as 
he shall be,' 1649. Buchan was also the 
author of many detached poems and stories, 
and of anti-radical political pamphlets, and 
was a contributor to George (Chalmers's ' Ca- 
ledonia.' Two unpublished volumes of his 
collection of ballade passed shortly before his 
death to Herbert Ingram, and afterwards to 
Dr. Charles Mackay. They are now in the 
British Museum (Add. M^. 3a408-if). 

(Anderson's Scottish Nation, iii. SDl-S; Scott's 
MiiMtrclay of the Scottish Border; Brit. Mua. 
Cut. : information from Dr. Charles Mofluiy.l 
S. L. L. 
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BUCHAN, THOMAS {d. 1720), general 
of the Jacobite forces in Scotland, was de- 
scended from a family which claimed con- 
nection with the earls of Buchan, and which 
had been proprietors of Auchmacoy in the 
parish of Logie-Buchan, Aberdeenshire, as 
early as 1318. He was the third son of 
James Buchan of Auchmacoy and Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Seton of Pitmedden. 
Entering the army at an early age he served 
with subordinate rank in France and Hol- 
land, and in 1682 was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel in the Earl of Mar's regiment of foot 
in Scotland. From letters of thanks addressed 
to him by the pri^y council it would appear 
that in 1684 and 1685 he was actively en- 
gaged against the covenanters. In 1686 he 
was made colonel of the regiment. While 
serving in Ireland in 1689 he was promoted by 
King James to the rank of major^neral, and 
after the death of Dundee at £lliecrankie 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Jacobite forces in Scotland. At a meeting ' 
of the highland chiefs held after his arriviu \ 
from Ireland, it was resolved to continue the | 
war with renewed vigour ; and meanwhile, 
till the muster of the clans was completed, ! 
it was arranged that Buchan, at the head of , 
1,200 men, should employ himself in harass- 
ing the enemy along the lowland border. 
On 1 May 1 690 he was surprised and totally 
defeated by Sir Thomas Livingstone at Crom- 
dale, as many as four hundred of his troops 
being taken prisoners. The catastrophe forms 
the subject of the humorous ballad, * The 
Haughs o' Cromdale,' the imaginary narrative 
of a fug-it ive highlander, who gives the result 
of the battle in the terse lines — 

Quo' he, tlio highland army rues 
That e'er we came to Cromdale. 

After being reinforced by a body of six himdred 
Braemar highlanders, Buchan entered Aber- 
deenshire, and presented so formidable an 
attitude to the Master of Forbes that the 
latter hastily fell back on Aberdeen. This 
was the last effective effort of Buchan in 
behalf of the Jacobite cause. He made no 
attempt to enter the city, but marched south- 
ward till threatened by the advance of Gene- 
ral Mackay, He then retreated northwards, 
with the purpose of attacking Inverness ; but 
the surrender of the Earl of Seaforth to the 
government rendered further active hostilities 
impossible. For a time he retained a number 
of followers with him in Lochaber,but finally 
dismissed them and retired, along with Sir 
George Barclay and other officers, to Mac- 
donald of Glengarry. After the submission 
of the highland chiefs, he and other officers 
were, on 23 March 1692, transported to France. 



Notwithstanding the failure of his efforts in 
behalf of the Stuarts, he retained their con- 
fidence, and did not cease to take an active 
interest in schemes to promote their restora- 
tion. He continued a correspondence with 
Mary of Modena after the death of James II, 
and in a letter dated 3 Sept. 1706 expressed 
his readiness to raise the nighlands as soon 
as troops were sent to his assistance (Hooke's 
Correspondence, Roxburghe Club, 1870-1, i, 
302). In 1707 he was commissioned by a 
person in the service of the Pretender to 
visit Inverness and report on its defences, 
and his letter to Hooke in June of that year 
reporting his visit, with plans of Inverlochy 
fort and Inverness, will be found in Hooke s 
'Correspondence' (ii. 828). At the rising 
in 1715 he appears to have offered his ser- 
vices in the nighlands, for the Marquis of 
Huntly, in a letter to him dated 22 Sept. 
1715, commends his 'frankness to go with 
me in our king and country's cause,' and ex- 
presses himself as ready 'to yield to your 
command, conduct, and experience.' On this 
account he is supposed to nave been present 
at the battle of Sheriffinuir, 13 Nov. fol- 
lowing; but it is not improbable that cir- 
cumstances prevented him joining the rebels, 
as had he been present he would in all like- 
lihood have held a prominent command. 
He died at Ardlogie in Fyvie, and was 
buried in Logie-Bucnan, in 1720. 

[Buchan 8 View of the Diocese of Aberdeen, 
1730, pp. 361-2 ; New Statist. Ace. of Scot. xii. 
806-7 ; Smith's New History of Aberdeenshire, 
903-5 ; Memoirs touching the Scots AVar car- 
ried on for their Majesties by Major-general 
Mackay against the Viscount Dundee, and after 
him Cannon, and at last Major-general Buchan, 
for the late King James (Bannatyno Club, 1833) ; 
Macpherson's Original Papers; Colonel Hooka's 
Correspondence (Roxburghe Club, 1870-1).] 

T. F. H. 

BUCHAN, WILLIAM (1729-1805), 
physician, was bom at Ancram in Roxburgh- 
shire, where liis father had a small estate, 
besides renting a farm. WTien yet a boy at 
school young Buchan was amateur doctor to 
the village; yet he was sent to Edinburgh 
to study divinity. But he supported himself 
to a considerable extent by teaching mathe- 
matics to his fellow-students, and gave up 
divinity for medicine, the elder Gregory show- 
ing him much countenance. Alter a nine 
years' residence at Edinburgh Buchan began 
practice in Yorkshire, and before long settled 
at Aclrvvorth, being appointed physician to 
the foundling hospital, supported by parlia- 
ment. Here he gained great skill in treating 
diseases of children ; but nia stay w^as abruptly 
terminated on parliament discontinuing the 
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TAte of 60,000/. for IbuDdling huepitals. 
After ihii) ho practised some time at Shoffidd, 
but returned to Edinburgh about 1766, and 
practised for some yeam with success. Fer- 
ffUBon, the well-'hnown popular lecturer on 
natural philosophy, at his death left Ituchuu 
Lis valuable apparatus. Bucban thereupon 
began to lect ure on the aubjecl , and drew large 
claasea for eome j^ears. In 1769 appeared, at 
the low price of six shillings, tlie first, edition 
of his 'Domestic Medicine j or the Family 
Fbyaician,' the first work of its kind in this 
oountry. lis success was immedinle ond 
great. Nineteen large edilinns, aniountinff 
to at least eighty thousond copiee, were sold 
in Qreat Britain in the author's lifetime ; and 
the book OontJDUDB to be re-«dited, as well 
M largely copied in similar works. It was 
trMnslated into all the principal European 
languages, including Kusaian, and was more 
universally popular on the continent and in 
America than i-veu in England. The Em- 
preas of Russia sent Buchan a gold medal 
and a commendatory letter. It is said that 
Bucban sold the copyright for 700/., and that 
ibe publishers made aa much profit yearly 
by it. Having unsuccessfully sought to suc- 
ceed tbe elder Gregory on bis death, Buchan 
in 1778 removed to London, where he gained 
a considerable practice ; less, however, than 
bis fame might have brought bim but for his 
oonvivial and social habits. He regularly 
practised at the Cbapler Coffee-bouse, near 
St. Paul's, to which literary men were (ben 
wont to reaorl . Full of anecdot*, of agree- 
able mannera, benevolent and compassionate, 
be was unsuited Ui make or keep a fortime ; 
K tale of woe always drew tears ftom bis 
eyes and money from bis pocket. About a 
year before his death bis excellent constitu- 
tion began to give way, and he died at bis 
son's bouse in Percy Street, Ratbbone Place, 
on 25 Feb. 1805, in bis seventy-sixth year. 
He was buried iu Ibe cloisters at Westminster 
Abbey. 

Among his minor works are ' Cautions 
concerning Cold Bathing and Drinking Mi- 
neral Waters.' 1786; 'Observations con- 
oemtng the Prevention and Cure of the 
Venereal Disease,' 1796 ; ' Ohservationa con- 
cerning the Diet of tbe Common People,' 
1797; 'On tbe Offices and Duties of a 
Mother,' 1800. 

[New Cataliigoa of Living English Anchors 
(1708). i. 3o2; UcDt, Mag, liiv. pt. i. 28S-8, 
378-811; European Mag. iWii. 167.] G. T. B. 

BUCHAUAN, ANDREW (1690-1759), 
of UrumpuUier. toril provost of Olasgow, was 
dettcendtM from a liranch of tbe old family 
of Buchanan of Buchanan and Leny. tie 



j was the second of four sons of George 
I Buchanan, maltster, Glasgow, one of Ibe 
, covenanters who fought at Both well Bridge, 
I and Mary, daughter of Gabriel Mo.'cwell, 
merchant, and was born in 1690. His name 
appears in M'Ure's list of the 'First Merchant 
Adventurars at Sea'( ri'ewo/(Ae CiVy o/Gi«- 
I ffow, p. 209), and by his trade with Virginia, 
j where he had a tobacco plantation, he be- 
come one of the wealtbiest citizens of bis day. 
I In 1736 be purchased the estate of Drum- 

Kllier, Lanarkshire, and the older portion of 
rumpellier house was built by bim in 1736. 
Adjoining Glasgow he purchased three email 
properties in what was then known as the 
' Long Croft,' ibe first purchase being mode in 
1719, the second in 1.33, and the third in 
1740 {GlatfoiP, Pa»l andFraent, ii. 196). 
Through his grounds be opened an avenue 
for gentlemen's houses, which he named 
^'irginia Street, and be jplonned a town 
house for himself called \irginia Mansion, 
which he did not live to iximplet«. Along 
with his three brulhers be founded In 1726 
the Buchanan Society for Ibe assistance of ap- 
prentices and the support uf widows of the 
name of Buchanan. He was also one of the 
original partners of the Ship Banlt, founded 
in 1750. He was elected dean of guild in 
17i8, and lord provost in 1740. When after 
the battleof Prestonpans John Hay, quarter- 
master of tbe Pretender, arrived at Glasgow 
with a letter demanding a loan of 15,000/., 
Buchanan and five others were chosen com- 
missioners to treat with him, and succeeded in 
obtaining a reduction to5,500/. {Memorabilia 
of Glasgow, p. 381). On account of his zeal 
in raising new levies onbehalf of the govern- 
ment, Buchanan made himself so obnoxious 
to the rebels that in December 1745 a special 
le\7 of 500/. was made on him under tfireats 
of plundering his house, to which he replied 
' tbey might plunder bis house if they pleased, 
but he would not pay one farthing (^ScoU 
Mag. viii. 30). He died 30 Dec. 1,59. By 
bis w*ife, Marion Slontgomer^', be left two 
sons and four daughters. 

[Old Country Houses uf the Old GlHsgow 
Gentry, and od. pp. 188-8 ; Cochrana Correspon- 
deace. pp. 107. lU, 132; Glaagow, Past aad Pre- 
sent, ii. 196 ; SnoKa Mag. viii. 30, xxi. S6S.] 
T. F. H. 

BUCHANAN, Sra ANDREW (1807- 
18t<2), diplomatist, only son of James Bucha- 
nan of Blairvadoch, Ardinconnal, Dumlmr- 
tonsbire, and Janet, eldest daughter of Jomoa 
Sinclair, twelfth earl of Caithness, was bom 
7 May 1807, entered the diplomatic service 
10 Oct. 1B25, and was attached lo the uu- 
baeay at Cooslantinople. On 13 Kov. 1880 
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h« waft nAmt-A paid attach^ at Kio de Janeiro, , been intended tor the ministry In theSootcli 
but ]iH did not remain lonz in South Ame^ church, but at the age of twenty-one he 
rica, tm hn ii*:r\fA temporarily with Sir Strat- , abandoned the idea of taking holy orders, and 
fonJ Cunning**; special emliksiiy to Constan- , left Scotland with the intention of travelling 
tinopW; from :#1 Oct. l^S'M till 18 Sept. 1832, . through Europe on foot, supporting himself 
aft^;r which he becamff paid attache at Waf^h- ; by playing on the violin. Informing this wild 
ington on 9 Nov. He wan with Sir Charles scheme, which he carefully withheld from the 
Vau^'han*!i nyn-Ahl mi^j^ion to Constantinople knowledge of his parents, telling them that he 
fr^>m March f8:{7toSf;ptemlx;r 18^58, and then had been engaged by a ^ntleman to travel 
prrx.'eeded to St. Petersburg as paid attach^ . on the continent with his son, he appears to 
k Oct. of the same year. Pew men seem to have been fired by the example of Goldsmith; 
have gone through a greater number of changes , but Buchanan did not get beyond London, 
in the diplomatic t!*:T\'icf: ; he was secretaiy . where, after imdergoing sreat privations for 
of legation at Plon-nce 24 Aug. 1^1, and s^imemonths, he eventually obtained employ- 
cljarg6 d'affaires from Julv 1842 to October ment, on a very small salary*, in a solicitors 
184.'J, and frrnn March to Slay 1844. At St. j office. After a residence of nearly four years 

in London, he made the acquaintance of a 
young man whose conversation revived the 
religious feelings which he had imbibed earlier 
in life, and shortlv aftem'ards he introduced 
himself to the Rev. John Newton, then rector 
of St. Mary W'oolnoth, in the city, under 
whose influence a complete chan^ in his 
character sT)eedily took place. The intimacy 
with Mr. Newton led to his becoming ac- 
(^uainted with Mr. Henry Thornton, by whose 
liberality he was provided with funds, repaid 
a few years afterwards, which enabled uim 
to go to Cambridge and to qualify for ordina- 
tion. Entering Queens* College in 1791, 
l^uchanan speedily formed an intimacy with 
Clmrles Sime<in. HuchunaiKS studies at Cam- 
bridge were chiefly theological, lie did not 
compete for university honours, but won 
college prizes both in mathematics and in 
classics, lie took his degree in 1795, and in 
the same year was ordained a deaccm of the 
church of England, commencing his clerical 
life as a curate of Mr. Newton. In tlie fol- 
lowing year he was appoint (.hI to a chaplaincy 
in Bengal, and, having taken priest's orders, 
sailed for (^ilcutta shortlv aftenvards. 

On his arrival at Calcutta early in 1797 
Buchanan was hosjntably received by the 
K(*v. David Brown [see Brown, David, 1763- 
1812], then ]>residency chaplain, and after- 



Petersburg he was secretary of legation 1844, 
and U;twe«fn that time and I80I several times 
acted a-' c)iarg6 d'aflaires. He was then re- 
wardfKl for his various sen'ices by theappoint- 
mi-nt, \'2 Keb. iK'i^, of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the Swiss Confederation. In the 
followiiij^ year, 9 Eeb., he was named envoy 
extraordinary to the king of Denmark, and he 
acted as her majesty's njpresentat ive at the 
conference of Coii«*nhagen in November 1855 
for the definite arrangement of the Sound 
dues quest ion. He was transferred to Madrid 
.•J I March 1858, and then to the Hague H Dec. 
1 WK). I le l^icame ambassador ext raordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the king of Prussia 
28 Oct. \t*i')2j ambassador ext raordinary to 
Rus.>^ia ]5S»*pt. 1M>4, and ambassador to Aus- 
tria fp)rn 10 Oct. 1871 to hiVrh. 1^78, when 
he retired on a pension. Previously to tliis 
lie bad b^en mad.- C.B. -J.'J Mav 1857,lv.C.B. 
25 F.-b. lHO(),f;.C.B. O.Tuly \m), and a privy 
councillor .'5 Vrh. l80.*>. . He was created a 
baron».'t 11 Dec. 187H, and died at C-raigend 
Castlr, Milnga>ie, near Cllasgow, 1'2 Nov. 
18X2. H.^ inarri.^d first, 4 April lx:39, Fran- 
ces Katharine, daughter of the \'ery Be v. 
Kdward Mellish, dean of Ilen.'ford (she died 
4 Dec;. 1^<51); and secondly, 27 May 1857, 
(ieorgiana Eliza, third daughter of Bobcrt 
Walter Stuart, eleventh baron lilantvre. 



Tiims, ];') Nov. 1HH2, j). 8.| 



(i. C.I3. 



IIIrrtKlrt's Foivijiri Offire List., 1882, P. 211 ; i ^^'"^^^'*' Buchanan\^ chief and colleague in the 

coUegeof Fort ^^ illiam. The jjrovision exist- 
ing at that t ime in India for ministering to the 
religious wants of the British community was 
extremely scanty. There was no episcojMite, 
few chaplains, and fewer churches. Bu- 
dianaii was sent to Barrackpur, where there 
was no cliurch, and, there being no British 
regiment quartered there, very little occupa- 
t ion for a cmiplain. He remained at Barrack- 



BUCHANAN,('LAi;i)irS.l).l).(17(>f^ 

1815), Bengal chaphiiii and viire-])rovost of 
the college (if Fort William, was born (m 
12 March 1 7^(1 at Camhuslang, a village near 
(.Jla.-gow. His father, Alexander Buchanan, 
was a schoolmaster at Inverarv, and here 
Claudius <-ommeiiced his education. At the 



age of fourteen he became tutor in a gentle- ])ur for two years, passing much of his time 
man's family, an<l two years later entered the j in studying the Hcrii>tures in the original 
university of (ilasgow, where he spent the tongues, and also the Persian and Hindustani 
two following years, leaving the university 1 languages. He seems to have felt a good 
again to engage in private tuition. He had 1 deal the want of congenial friends and the 
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f the HepKsging elimiile. In 1799 
onsferredW a in-esidency dinpliiiucy, 

«nfi aiifMlly nflerwarils was appomij!<l vics- 
provwt of the (»llegt^ estubliBued hy Lord 
Wellesley at Fort- 'Williain. Oim of tLe 
«ar1iMt rtatim vhicb Sticlianan was callnl 
upon to ili»cliarge aa praaidenev ptinjikin wua 
tut of jireactung a sennoii before tbe go- 
veinwr-geneml and the principnl officers of 
the Eovetnment on the occaaion of n gtiiprnl 
lluHiKsgiviiid for tlie aucceasaa nchieved in 
the iHtTi WOT in Mysore, For t)iig sermon 
Bnctiftnan received the thanks of the i^vur- 
ror-genHTftl in council, and it was directed to 
be prialed and circulated throughout India. 
During the next few veare ISuchnnon was 
much occupied with his iliitiea as vice-pmvoat 
of the oollege, and with the question of pro- 
moting the fornuit ion of a more odeqnate ec- 
«lMiii«ticBl eElabUshnient for India. Regard- 
ing the cotle^ he appears to have entertained 
viewa naBigning to it a wider scope than was 
generally ascribed to it, although not more 
comprehensive than that indicated in the 
minute of Lord Wellesley on the estubliah- 
ment of the colli^. His opinion was that 
It had been founded to 'enlighten the ori- 
«iDt»1 world, to give science, religion, and 

Sire morale to Asia, and to confirm in it the 
ritisb nnn'er and dominion ; ' and this was 
the aim lie continually Bet before him. The 
eoUege continued in existence for many ye«rs, 
but in 1807 the ajipo'intment of vice-provost 
WS discontinue, and the staff of teachers, 
and also the work, were reduced within 
nuTower limits than Ivjrd Wellesle^hadcou- 
lemplat^d. Although, as a chaplain of the 
coraptinv, Buchnnnn M-ae in a cTCHt measure 
debure^ from engaging directly in misaion- 
«ry operations, he laboured eealonslj^ and in 
various ways for the promotion of chriBtiaiiily 
and education among the natives of India. 
Out of his own means.which his emoluments 
OB rice-provost, of the college for a time 
rea deredcomparat ivel y easy , he ofTereflibenil 
money prixes to the universities and to some 
of the public schools of the United Kingdom 
for eBBBya and poetical composilionein Greek. 
Latin, and English, on 'the resloralion of 
leunlng in the East.' on ' the best means of 
civilitiing the subjects of the Itritish empire 
in India, and of diffusing the light of the 
christian religion throughout the Eastern 
world,' onti on other similar topics. The 
coUegii hail originally eomiirised a depart- 
mttnt for tranelating the scripluree into the 
languages of India, and the tirst version of 
tlie godpels into the Persian and Hindustani 
langiingHii, wlilch was printed in India, had 
iiBUed from 'he colltign press. When this 
dqmnment was Dbolishe<l, Buchanan, from 




I his private purse, paid the salary of an Ar- 
' meninn christian, a ualiveof China, who was 
I employed for three years at the miasionary 
establishment at Serampore in translating the 
I scriptiirea into Cliinese. But perhaps the 
most important services in connection with 
^ the propagation of Christianity in India in 
I which Buchanan was engaged were his tours 
through the south and west of India, under- 
taken forthe purpose of inveetigating the state 
I of superstition nt the most celebrated temples 
of the Hindus, examining the churches and 
libraries of the Itomish, Syrian, and protes- 
tant christians, asc^Haining the present state 
and recent liietoty of the Eastern Jews, uid 
discovering what persous might be fit instru- 
' meniB for the promotion of learning in their 
I respective countries, and for maiutuning a 
' future correspondence on the subject of ifis- 
seminatingthescrijitures in India (Christian 
Rertarchn in Asm, by the Kev. CLiCDICB 
, BtTCHAKAif, D.D., ed. 1840, p. 4). The first 
of these tours received the sanction of the 
' Marquis of Wellealey just before his depai^ 
ture from India, and an account of it and 
also of the second tour was embodied in tlie 
' above-mentione(lwork,which Buchanan pub- 
lished shortly after his return to England in 
' 181 1. In the first lour be visited &e cele- 
brated temple of Jogannitb, some of the 
temples in the northern districts of Madras, 
' Madras itself, and the missions in Tonjore, 
I Trichinopoly, Madura, Ceylon, Travancore, 
' and Cochin, from which latter place ha re- 
! turned to Calcutta in March 1807. At the 
I end of thai year he started on a second tour, 
I in the course of which he revisited Ceylon 
and Cochin, and touched at Ooa and several 
other places between Cochin and Bombay, 
uHitnce he embarked for England in March 
18CB/ after .B-reeidenee in .India of eleven 

His account of these tours is estremelv 
interesting, especially tlioae pprls of it whicn 
relate to his intercourSe 'Vitt the Syrian 
christians in Travancore and Cochin, and the 
narrative of his vieit to the inquisition at 
QoB. The residt of his visit to this part of 
India, in addilion to the information which 
it enabled him to supply, was a translation 
of the Xew Testament into Molavilam, the 
laugiiage of the British district of Malabar 
and of the native states of Travancore and 

Tlie remaining vears of liiiebannn's life, 
after his return to England in 1608, were 
spent in active efforts topromote the objects 
upon which he had been chieflir engaged 
while in India. Ho took a prominent part 
in the struggle in 1^13 which resulted in 
the establishment of the Indian episcopacy. 
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Among other writiiij^s which he publisheil 
on this subject was n volume entitled * Co- 
lonial Ecclesiastical Establishment, being a 
brief view of the state of the Colonies of ' 
Great Britain and of her Asiatic Empire in 
respect to Religious Instruction, prefaced by 
some considerations on the national duty of 
ailbrding it/ While the contest was pro- 
ceeding he was vehemently attacked in par- 
liament as a calumniator of the Ilindus, and 
lis having given to the world an exaggerated 
t*tat^ment of the cruelty and immorality of 
tlieir superstitions ; but he was defended with 
vigour Dv Mr. Willwrforce and other pro- 
moters 01 the new legislat ion. Another work 
which he publishetl about this time was * An 
Apologj' for promoting Christianity in India, 
containmg two letters addressed to the Honor- 
able East India Company concerning the idol 
Jagannath, and a memorial presented to the 
Bengal Government in 1807 m defence of the 
(Christian Missions in India. To which are 
now added, Remarks on the Letter addressed 
])y the Bengal Government to the Court of 
Directors in reply to the Memorial — with an 
appendix containing various official papers, 
chiefly extracted from the Parliamentary 
Records relating to the promulgation of 
Christianity in India.' 

Buchanan received the degree of D.D. from 
the university of Glasgow, and also from that 
of Cambridge, lie dit^l in ISIT) at J5r(»x- j 
bourne in Hertfordshire, where he was en- ■ 
gagtM.l in revising a Syriiu; translation of the 
New Testament. 1 le was t wice married, and , 
left two daughters by his first wile. I 

[Poarsoii's Memoirs of the Life and "Writings 
of the Rt'v. Claudius Duchanan, D.D., 3rd ed., 
London, 1819; Christian Researches in Asia, with I 
notices of the TninsUition of the Scriptures into . 
the Oriental Languages, hy the Rev. Claudius j 
Huchanan, D.D., new edition, Loudon, 1840 ; 
Memorandum on the Svrian Church in Malahar, j 
11) Fob. 187'5, India Office Records.] A. J. A. 

BUCHANAN, DAVID (loa").^-l(>,-)i> P), 
Scotch writer, was, Sibbald says, descended 
from the same family as the famous George 
Buchanan. This statement is confirmed by 
William Buchanan of Auchmar {Jlisforical 
and Gcyiealof/iral Eftsay ii]>mi the Fainily and 
tSui^amc of Buchanan ^ 17-t3), who asserts 
that David was the second son of William 
Buchanan, son of the first Buchanan of 
Amprior, who was second cousin to George 
Buchanan. A David Buchanan was ad- 
mitted to St. Leonard's College at St. An- 
drews in 1610 (Irving, preface to Davidis 
Jiuchanani de Scrijitorihus Scofis). He ap- 
pears to have resided some time in France, 
for in 1636 he published at Paris a work 



of about seven hundred pages, entitled ' His- 
toria Humame AnimsB.' In 1638 he followed 
this up with ' LTEistoire de la Conscience, 
par David Buchanan/ which was probably 
printed also at Paris, though the place of 
publication is not mentioned. Between 1638 
and 1644 he appears to have returned to 
his native land, and in 1644 issued an edi- 
tion of John Knox's 'Historie of the Re- 
formation in Scotland/ to whicb he prefixed 
a life of the author and a pre&ce. in both 
the 'Historic' and the 'Life* he took un- 
usual liberties, and interpolated in the former 
a great deal of original matter, apparently 
with the view of adapting it to tne times. 
The preface, which professes to be a sketch 
of the previous historv, is historically worth- 
less. In 1645 a second edition was published 
at Edinburgh. In the same year he pub- 
lished at London ' Truth its Manifest ; or a 
short and true Relation of diyers main pas- 
sages of things in some whereof the Scots are 
particularly concerned.' This work was an 
account of the conduct of the Scotch nation 
during the civil war. It provoked consider^ 
able ire in England, was voted by both 
houses of parliament false and scandalous^ 
and ordered to be burnt by the hangman. 
A scurrilous refutation appeared entitled 

* Manifest Truths, or an Inversion of Truths 
Manifest/ London, 1646. Buchanan's pam- 
phlet, according to Baillie's letters (to Wil- 
liam Spang, 24 April 164(>), was really a 
collection of authentic state papers edited 
by him, with an introduction and a preface. 
Parliament, not being able to deny the au- 
thenticity of the papers, attacked the intro- 
duction, and declari'd the editor to be an 
incendiary. The next notice of him is to be 
found in tlie * Scottish Historical Library,' 
London, 1702. Here Bishop Nicolson men- 
tions that a great deal of the work in the 

* Atlas of Scotland,' published in 1655, was 
really done by Buchanan, and that he died 
before he had finished all he had projected. 
Xicolson also says that he wrote 'several 
short discourses concerning the antiquities 
and chorography of Scot land, which in bundles 
of loose papers, Latin and English, are still 
in safe custody;' and that these * discover 
their author's skill in the Hebrew and Celtic 
languages.' Perhaps these are what Bu- 
chanan of Auchmar refers to when he says 
that David wrote a large * Etymologicon ' of 
all the shires, cities, rivers, and mountains 
in Scotland, from which Sir Bobert Sibliahl 
quotes some passages in his * Ilistorj* of the 
Shires of Stirling and Fife.' Sibbald also 
states, in the * Memoirs of the College of 
Physicians,' that he received the greatest 
assistance from some manuscripts of Mr. 
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David Buchanan, wlio has writ I en on the 
learned men of Scotland in excellent Lntin. 
Here he prnbBbl^ rtfers to the manuscript 
entitled 'De Scnptoribus Scotis,' prcsorved 
in the univeraity library at Edinburgh, and 
nttributed to David Buchanan, which waB for 
the first time edited bj Dr. David Irving, 
and printed for the Baiuiatyne Club in 1837. 
Id the appendix to this work there ia inserted 
the last teetament of a David Buchanan. 
Among the * Miscellanies ' of the Bsnnatyne 
Club (vol. ii.) is to be found a Latin ' Urbis 
Edinburgi Destriptio per Davidem Bucha- 
nanum/ dated circa 1048. The date of hia 
death can be more nearly fixed than that of 
his birth, for It appears to lie between 1652 
and IfiflS. Most of the anthorities agree in 
assigning the first year; but in a note to the 
' Deacriptio Edinburgi ' it is stated that ac- 
cording to theregistersof wills be must have 
died in 1653. 

[Anderson'a .Scottish Nation (articles ' Bu- 
cJiannn,' ■ David BocliBiittti.' ' Sir Robert Gordon 
or8cnilocl]');£aanat;DcCIabPublicatirms,nolei 
tuid prefaCUi (Deacriptia Urbis Edinborgi; Bo 
f<eriptoribus Scotis] ; l^cottlsh Historical Library ; 
■William Buchanan's Ebbbv on the Faallj and Sur- 
DHmeofBuchamin; Baillie's Letters.] B.C.S. 

BUCHANAN, DAVID.the elder{1745- 
1813), printer and publifiher, a descendant of 
the ancient family of Buchanan of Buchanan, 
was bom at Montrose in 1746, and studied at 
the university of Aberdeen, where he (jro- 
duatedM.A. HebeganthebiutineEsnf print- 
ing in his native town at a time when tlieart 
WM pnwrtised in few of the provincial towns 
□fSwt land, and his enterprise as a publisher 
vna also shown by tbe issue of f^v>od editions 
of the dictionariee of Johnson, Bnjer, and 
Aingworth. Heabridgedjohnson'sdictlonarv 
for the earliest pocket edition ever printed. 
Among hia other publications special mention 
may be made of his miniature series of Eng- 
lidi classics, also revised and corrected bv 
himself. He died in 181:>. 
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BUCHANAN, DA\"ID, the younger 
(1779-1848), journalist and author, son of 
David BuchBniin.primtiT and publisher [q. v.], 
was bom at Muutrose in 1779. He learned 
Ibe busineM of his father, and, li]<e Lim, also 
poeseneed iiitell»ctual Instee and sympathies. 
At nn early period of his life he contributed 
to Cobbett'i •Political Itegister'a reply to 
the«rlitor on a question of political economy. 
He also became n contributor to the ' Edin- 
burgh Review 'shortlv aft^T its commenee- 
mttnl. In 1807 he pu'llisbed a pamphlet on 
llie voluntwr syaiem uriginaied by Pitt, 



which attracted considerable attention. The 
following year be accepted an invitation to 
start in Edinburgh a liberal newspaper, the 
' Weekly Register.' The paper did not live 
above a year, and on its discontinuance be 
transferred his sen'lces to the 'Caledonian 
Mercury,' which he continued to edit from 
1810 to 1827, when he accepted the editor- 
shipof the 'Edinburgh Courant.' Thlspaper 
Ue edited until his death at Olasgoiv, 13 Aug. 

Amidst his editorial duties Buchanan found 

tine to de%-ote bis attention to a variety of 
literary projects. He made political economy 
his special study, and in 1811 he brought out 
an edition of Adam Smith's works, with life, 
notes, and a volume of additional matter, in 
which some of the more impartant suWed* 
treatedof by Smith were examined in tbe light 
of further profpsss and experience. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume was after- 
wards utilised by him in 'Inquiry into the 
Ta.TDtion and Commercial Policy of Qreat 
Britain, with Observations on the Principles 
of Currency and of Exchangeable Value,' 
published in 1844. Of this book the ni 
noticeable features are its arc 
taxes on manufactured gonili 
to the income-tax as inconsistent witti tue 
spirit of freedom, and its attempted refuta- 
tion of Ricardo's theory of rent, Buchanan 
also brought out an edition of the 'Edinburgh 
Goietteer,' in six volumes, contributed nu- 
merous geographical and statistical articles 
to the seventh edition of the ' Encycloptedia 
Britannica,' and supplieil a large portion of 
tlie lellerjiress for tne ' Edinbui^h Geogra- 
phical Atlas,' published in 1835. 

[Montrose Standard, 18 Aug. 1^48 ; AudcrBDa's 
Scottish NatioB.] T, ¥. U. 

BUCHANAN, DI:GALD (1716-1768), 
Gaelic poet, was boru at the mill of Ardocb 
in the valley of Strathtyre and parish of 
Balq^Lihidder, Perthshire, in 171H. After con- 
ducting a small school in a hamlet in his 
native cnunty, he procured, in 1755, the 
situation of schoolmaster and catechisl at 
Kinloch Rannoch in the parish of Fortingale, 
on the establisbment of the Society for Pro- 
po^ating Christian Knowledge in Scotland. 
IIjs accurate acquaintance with the Gaelic 
language enabled him to render essential 
service to the Rev. James Stewart of Eilliu 
in translating the New Testament. He die't 
on 3 July 1768, and was interred at Littlo 
Leny in the parish of Callander, the burial- 
place of the Buchanans of Leny and Com- 

Hia ' Laoidhibh Spiorodail' (Spiritual 
Hymns) were first published in 1707, and 
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have been often reprinted in Gaelic. They 
have been translated into English by A. 
McGregor (Glasgow, 1840, 12mo), and by 
1j. Maclean (Edinburgh, 1884, 8vo). An 
English translation of his * Day of Judg- 
ment,' by J. Sinclair, appeared at Aberdeen 
in 1880, 8vo. 

Reid says that Buchanan's poetical genius 
was of the first order, and that he may ]i>e 
called ' the Cowper of the highlands.' His 
])oems are admitted to be equal to any in 
the Gaelic language for style, mattei; and 
the harmony of their versification. * Latha 
a' Bhreitheanis * (The Day of Judgment), * An 
Claigeann ' (The Skull), * Am Bruadar^ (The 
Dream), and ' An Geamhradh ' (The Winter) 
are the most celebrated, and are read with 
enthusiasm by all highlanders. 

Besides his 'Hymns' Buchanan left a 
* Diary,' which was published at Edinburgh 
in 1836, with a memoir of the author pre- 
fixed. 

[Memoir prefixed t« Diary; Beat ha agus 
lompachadh I)hugaill Bochaimain(Edinb. 1844); 
Beid's Bibl. Scoto-Celtica, 63 ; Mackenzie's S»ir- 
Obair namBardGaelach(1872),167-81 ; Rogers's 
Modern Scottish Minstrel, i. 323 ; Rogers's 
Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in 
Scotland, ii. 161.] T. C. 

BUCHANAN, FRAXCTS HAMILTON, 
M.D. (1762-1829), a medical officer in the 
service of the East India Company, author 
of *A Journey from Madras through the 
countries of JNlysore, Canura, and Malabar,* 
of a 'History of Nepal,' and of other works 
on Indian subjects, was the third son of 
Thomas Buchanan of Spittal and Elizabeth 
I lamilton, heiress of Baraowie. He was born 
at Branziet in the parish of Callander, Perth- 
shire, on 1 i) Feb. 1 702. Having been educated 
for the medical profession, he took his degree 
at Edinburgh in 1783, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed a surgeon on board a man-of- 
war, but was compelled hv ill-health to relin- 
quish this appointment. Eventually, in 1794, 
he entered the East India Company's service 
as a surgeon on the l^ngal establishment. 
♦Shortlv after reaching India lie accompanied 
a mission to the court of Ava, and devoted 
liimself to botanical researches in Ava, Pegu, 
and the Andaman islands. On the return of 
the mission, being stationed at Jjakkipur, near 
the mouth of the Brahmaputra, he wrote an 
admira})le description of the fishes of that 
river, which was i)ublished in 1822. In 1800 
lie was (lei)uted by Ijord AVellesley, then 
governor-general of India, * to travel through 
and re])ort u])on the coimtries of Mysore, 
(.■anara, and Malabar, investigating the state 
of agriculture, arts, and commerce ; the re- 
on, manners and customs; the history, 



natural and civil; and antiquities in the do- 
minions of the Raja of Mysore, and the 
countries acquired by the honorable East 
India Company in the late and former wars 
from Tippoo Sultan.' This report, which is 
very voluminous and cast in the form of a 
loumal, was published in England in 1807 
Dy order of the court of directors, in three 
quarto volumes. A second edition, in two 
octavo volumes, was published at Madras in 
1870. It is full of valuable information on 
all the points which Buchanan was ordered 
to investigate, and is illustrated by explana- 
tory engravings, but it would have been far 
more useful if the matter contained in it had 
been entirely recast and condensed previous 
to publication. Buchanan's tour in southern 
India was followed by a visit to Nepal, in 
company with another British mission, in 
1802, which resulted in his writing a histoij 
of Nepal, and making large additions to his 
botanical collections. On his return he was 
appointed surgeon to the governor-general, 
and accompanied Lord Wellesley on his 
voyage to England in 1806. Shortly after- 
wards he was deputed by the court of di- 
rectors to make a statistical survey of the 
jiresidency of Bengal, an enormous work upon 
which he was employed for seven years, and 
which then was only partially accomplished. 
The results of this survey, which were for- 
warded to the East India House in 1816, do 
not appear to have been published, if we except 
a geographical and statistical description of 
Dinajpur, published at Calcutta after Bu- 
chanan's death. In 1814 Buchanan was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Botanical Gar- 
den at (/alcutta, but returned to England in 
the following year. His latter years were 
spent principally in- Scotland, where, on the 
death of his eldest brother,' he succeeded to 
the estate which had been the property of his 
mother, and took the additional name of 
Hamilton. He was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a member of the Roval Asiatic 
Society. In 1826 he was appointetl deputy- 
lieutenant of Perthshire. The same year he 
made good his claims to be regarded the chief 
of the clan Buchanan. He died on 15 June 
1829, in his sixty-seventh year. 

[Buchanan's Mysore, Canara, and Malabar 
(Madras, 1870); Men whom India has known 
(Madras, 1871).] A. J. A. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1606-1582), 
historian and scholar, third son of Thomas 
Buchanan, ajson of Buchanan of Drumnakill, 
a poor laird, and Agnes Heriot, was bom at 
the farm of Mid Leowen, or the Moss, in the 
parish of Killeam in Stirlingshire, in February 
1506. At an early age he lost his father. 
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ine promiae of spliolurahip, he was a 
of fourteen wnt bj his uncle, J 



.the 
■, JemeB 
tferiot^ from the paruh ecLool of Killearn 
to PnnR, where he itndied chiefly Lnlin. In 
Ibbs thun two jcara he was forced to come 
home by the analh of his uncle and the 
poverty of hiamol her. H is health was re«ton>d 
by residence in the country, and when only 
seventeen he served with the French troop* 
brought by Alhony to Scotland, and was 
pti'stntat the ait'jreof Wert in October 1533. 
Campaignine barasbips brought on an illnese 
which kept liim in bed for the rest of the 
■winiei". In 1524 he went to St. Andrews to 
atlEnd the lectures of John Mair, or Major, 
& man of acute intellect, who, like Erasmus, 
did not embrace the reformed doctrine, but 
pTppored the way for it. His pupils did not 
stop where their master did, aJid Buchanan 
ungratefiiUy refers Ui him in the epigram — 

Cnm BCatcat nngis solo cogDomine Major, 
Nee »il in imnienso psgiun asDH libro, 

Jton mimm lifuUs quw u vjcncibuB oroat: 
Nee Hmpcr meiidax Rngcre CreU aotet. 

Mair went to Paris in 1525, whither Bucha- 
nan, after taking his degree of B.A. at St. 
AndrfrWB on 3 Oct. of that rear, followed him 
in luSO, and was admitted B.A. in the Scot- 
tish CuUe^ on 10 Oct. 1527. His eiegj, 
* Quam nusera eel conditio docenlium literas 
bumaniores LutetiCD,' bears the mark of pei^ 
sonal experience. Fie describes the spare diet 
and frequent fasts, the midnight ciil, the 



le perpetual ro 
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Marriage is forbidden to the scholar who can 
ftfford no dowiT. Uld age comes awiftly and 
mooma a youth wasted in studiea. He ends 
with a farewell to the muses. In March 1 528 
he bMflme SM.A., and though defeated in a 
«Anteal for the officeof procurator of the Ger- 
nuin nation by Robert Wauchope, afterwards 
bishop of Armagh, on 3 June 1529, he was 
«IiMnnl to (his covi^led distinction. About 
Ilie Bnme time he began to teach grammar in 
the collegeof 81. Barbe, and became tutor of 
Gilbert, eari of Cassilis, with whom he re- 
mained for five ^fars in Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood. "Whde thus engaged he published 
a Latin Teraion of Linacre's ' Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar' nt the press of Robert Ste- 
phen, which he inscribed to his pupil, and 
wrote hia poem entitled ' Somnium,* an imi- 
l«li(ra of Ihinbar's ' Visitation of St. Francis,' 
din>cted like it against the Franciscans. Bu- 
chanan relumed to Scotland in 1536, and 
various gifts to him as servant (i.e. tutor) to 
' Lord Jamea'occur iu t he treasurer's accounts 
botwuen 16 Feb. 15^ and July 1538. This 
'Lord James' was not the future n^gent, but 
uotber of Kii^g James's natund eons, on 



whom the pap< conferral the abbacies of 
Melrose and Kelso. About this time the 
klug gave Buchanan a commission to wnia 
a shanier satire ngaiust the friars, B dangerous 
task fie tried to evade by the 'Palinodia,' 
which plea.ied neither bis patron nor his ad- 
versaries. The king having again applied to 
him he produced his 'FranciscAUUS el rratrcs.' 
Sir David Lindsay appealed to the people in 
the vernacular ; Buchanan addressed tbu 
learned, and both struck the Roman sarer- 
dolAl system in its most vulnerable point — the 
morals of the clergv — and hastaned the Scot- 
tish reformation. But James, who urged the 
literary attack for political ends, did not em- 
brace the new doctrines, and allowed Cardinal 
Beaton to persecute those who did so. In 
1539 five Scottish reformere were burnt and 
many driven into exile. Buchanan escaped 
from a window of his prison at St. Andrews 
to Ixindon, where be found Henry VIII in- 
tent on his own ends rather than on the purity 
of religion, burning, says Buchanan, men of 
opposite opinions at the same slake. Old 
habit and tne toleration of religion in Franco 
drew him to Paris. Here his implacable 
enemy, Beaton, who had alr«idj tried, be 
says, to purchase his life tram James V, was 
employed in an embassv, and to escape him 
Buchanan went toBonleaiiTonthe invitation 
of Andrew Govea, principal of the college of 
Guienne. The scholarahip of which he gave 
proof in a poem addressed to Charles V on 
his visit to that town gained him speedy em- 

iiloyment, and he taught Latin in the newly 
outtded college for three years. In Bor- 
dtiaiix he composed four tragedies,' Baptistes,' 
'Medea,' ' Jephtbes,' and 'Aleeslis, which 
wereaetedby the students, whom he desired 
to withdraw from the allegories then in 
fashion to classic models. In the 'Baptistea' 
especially the virtue of liberty, the fear of 
Godratherthanof man,and tbeinfatnyof the 
tyrant, are the themes. 'Let each judge for 
himselif,' he says in the prologue, '^whether 
this is an old or a new story. Among the 
pupils who took part in acting these trage- 
dies was Montaigne, in whose essavs there 
are several kindly notices of his old tutor; 
among his colleagues Govea, Muret us, Tevi us, 
and Tartnus ; among his friends the leading 
lawyers and magistrates of Bordeaux. At 
Agen, where he and some of his brolber pro- 
fessors spent vacation, he gained the friend- 
ship of the older Scaliger. To this period 
belong his verses, which are open to the 
censure of a license not excusable in a cen- 
sor of the morals of the clergy. The Amn- 
RUis of his poem, ' Deaideriiim Lutetin),' wtM 
iris, not a lady; but the hDrd-heart«d 
•Ne»ra' and the merelricious 'Lconor*,' 
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names borrowed fi*om classical masters, are 
realistic, probably real. It is possible that 
Milton's lines. 

Were it not better done, as others use, 
To Hport with Amar^'Ilis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair? — 

(Lycidas, 67) 

glanced at Buchanan as well as at the classic 
elegiacs. Between 1544 and 1547 Buchanan 
returned to Paris and taught in the coUeg^e 
of Cardinal le Moine, where the loss of liis 
liordeaux friends was compensated by the 
companionship of another circle of scholars, 
Tumebus, the great Grecian, Charles Stephen, 
the physician and printer of the family which 

gave its chief fame to the press of Paris, and 
^roscollius, and (lelida, less known scholars. 
Buchanan here became a victim of the gout, 
which never left him, and aggravated a tem- 

i)er naturally hasty. Govea, the principal at 
Bordeaux, was a Portuguese, antf was sum- 
moned by John III of Portugal to preside 
over the newly founded college at Coimbra. 
lie brought to his aid some of his learned 
friends, and umong them Buchanan and his 
l)rother Patrick. John of Portugal, the friend 
of learning, though not of the Reformation, 
liad already admitted the inquisition into his 
dominions, and on the death of Govea in 1548 
Buchanan was accused of tlie use of flesh in 
Lent, of writing against the Franciscans, and 
ol* the remark that Augustine would have 
favoured those whom the Boman church con- 
<lemned. Two secret witnesses reported tliat 
hv thought ill of Roman doctrine, and he was 
immured in a monastery for some months, in 
the hope that seclusion and the monks might 
reclaim him. lie occupied himself instead 
with translating the Psalms into Latin. On 
his release he was invited to remain in Por- 
tugal, but sailed for Knglandin 1552. There 
he remained only a short time, and returned 
to Paris in the following year. At the solici- 
tation of his friends he composed a poem on 
tlie raising of the siege of Metz, though with 
some reluctance, as Melinde de St. Gelais, a 
poet ofthe school ofMarot.had already written 
on t he subject. A graceful elegy on his return 
to France, * Advent us in Gallia m,' celebrates 
its praises in contrast with Portugal. After 
teaching a short time in the colh»ge of Bon- 
court he was engaged by Marechal de Brissac, 
governor of t he French territory on the Italian 
(M)ast, as t utor for his son, Timoloon de Coss6, 
Jiu ollice he held for five years, residing partly 
iu Italy and partly in I ranee. He was for- 
t unate in his pupil, who, short as his life was, 
acquired credit in letters as well as a place 
among Brantome's great captains of France. 
Brissac's confidence m Buchanan was so great 



that he was sometimes admitted to the coun- 
cil of war. During this period several of liia- 
works were first published; his 'Alcestls' 
and a specimen of nis version of the Psalms, 
which Ilenry Stephen brought out without 
his consent, alons with four other versions 
by scholars of difierent countrieSi among 
whom he gave Buchanan the palm, and his 
own Greek version. At this tune he wrote 
new poems on the * Taking of Calais ' and the 
' Epithalamium of the iJauphin and Mary 
Stuart.' He also studied the Bible that he 
might form an opinion on religious contro- 
versies. The dat« of his return to Scotland 
is not certain, but he was there in 1562, and 
in April Randolph writes to Cecil : ' The queen 
readeth daily aner her dinner, instructed by 
a learned man, Mr. George Buchanan, some- 
what of Lyvie.* He now openly embraced 
the doctrines of the reformed church, and 
at once took part in its government. He 
was a member of the general assembly at 
Edinburgh on 25 Dec. 1563, and of a com- 
mission for revising the * Book of Discipline.' 
He sat in the assemblies of 1564-7, and 
ser\'ed on their judicial committee. In that 
of June 1667 he was moderator, one of the 
few laymen who have held that office. The 
year before he had been appointed by Moray 
principal of the college of St. Leonard's, and 
m that, as well as the following year, his 
name occurs among the electors, assessors, 
and deputies of the rector. In the register 
he receives the epithet already given him by 
foreign scholars, * Hujus sieculi poetarum 
facile princeps.' He also appears as auditor 
of the accounts of the quaestor for the year 
1566-7, and as assessor of the dean of the 
faculty of arts in 1567-9. In the parliament 
of 1563 Buchanan was appointed one of the 
commissioners to inquire into the foundations 
of St. Andrews and other universities. No 
report of this committee is extant, but a 
sketch for it, of which a copy exists in the 
Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, is credited 
to Buchanan. It differs from the scheme in 
the * Book of Discipline,' but, like it, aimed 
at an organisation of the separate colleges 
of St, Salvator, St. Leonard, and St. Mary, 
which overlapped each other. According to 
his plan there was to be a college of huma- 
nity, with a principal, public reader, and six 
regents, for the teaching of languages on the 
model of the academy of Geneva ; a colle^ 
for philosophy with a principal, a reader in 
medicine, and four regents ; and a college of 
divinity, with a principal who was to read 
Hebrew, and a reader in law. Tliis inadequate 
scheme, in which languages were given too 
g^eat preponderance, was much improved by 
the reform projected and in part effected by 
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Bucliaiuui'E niini), Andrew Melville, under 
A subsequent Miumission in IftTfi. AVhile 
chiefly ungnged in the ivffnirs of llie church 
And cducHtion Buchanan was employed by 



the prtTT coiucil to Iranslate 

pspeiB for the uie of the council. lie atill 



■tvj 

continued to esereise his talent for Latin 
feraes, celohratod the marriage of Mary and 
Dnmlej' in ' Strenie and Pompie,' dedicated hLs 
veraionof the PsnlnjB to the queen, composed 
YBlentinea in honour of the ladies Beaton and 
Fleming, two of the queen'g Maries, and the 
venea spoken by the BBtyra in the masque ait er 
the bapliBm of the young prince at Stirling. 
In rewurdforthege services ne receivedaiien- 
sioD of KOI. a year out of the revenues of the 
nbhey of Crossraguel : but the reeistance of 
the «8TBge Earl of CoMilis, son of his old 
pupil, made it impossible to obtain payment 
of this pension, his chief livelihood, without 
TM«ui»e both to the privy council and the 
courts. Buchanan was probably at St. An- 
drews during the months between Damley's 
murder (10 Feb.)'aud BothwelJ's marriage 
^15 May); and when he come to Edinburgh 
for the June assembly (25 June> Mary was a 
eaptive in Lochleven, and Bothwell in full 



ing the nobUity and otiiers to a meeting 
20 July, but transacted no other business of 
importance. It was only five days before 
the June assembly that the famous casket 
with the letters alleged to be written bv 
the queen is said to have been found, and 
talcen possession of by Morton; hut there is 
no proof that Buchanan at this time knew 
their contents. On 16 Sept. the casket was 
delivered by Morton to Moray, who was then 
preparing to go to the conference at York 
which QueenEliiabethhadsummoned. Bu- 
chanan went as the secretary of the commis- 
aion. At the conference, if not before he left 
Scotland, he must have become cognisant of 
the letters. On 37 Sept. the commissioners 
and Uucluuian started for Knglnnd, with a 
guard of S hundred horse. Narrowly escap- 
ing being waylaid by the Earl of Westmor- 
land, they arrived at York in the beginning of 
October. 'ITie real debate began on 8 Oct.. 
whan Mary's commis-iioners pive in hei 
complaint. On 10 Oct. Lelhington, Mac- 
gill, Bolnaris, and Buchanan were sent tc 
the English commisEionerB, and protesting 
tliey did not appear before them as commis- 
•ionen, but only for their instruction, ex- 
hibited a portion oftho contents of the casket. 
Letliington, who had been her secretory, and 
Buchanan, who bad been ber tutor, declared 
thai the letters were written by the queen. 
^J» difficult 10 believe that tntlieF was igno- 



rant 03 to her handwriting. The result of 
this disclosure was to lead Elizabeth and 
Cecil to transfer the conference to Westmin- 
ster. Buchanan went with the Scottish eom- 
nussioners. A tortuous diplomacy delayed 
the production of the proofs, whose enistence 
must now have been Known to all the prin- 
cipal parties, but C^il and Moray desired to 
use the letters so as to force Mary t o a com- 
promise rather than to close the door to it. 
At last, however, all reluctance was over- 
come, and on 6 Dec. Moray gave in I he 'Book 
of Articles,' in which the charge against Mary 
was first formulated. Tliis was long supposed 
to he the same document as the ' Detection ' 
which Buchanan afterwards published. A 
copy recently found among Lord Hopetoun's 
manuscripts jifovea it to have been Afferent, 
though many passages are in almost the some 
words, and the proof is the same as in the 
'Detection.' Two days after, with a renewed 
protest, the casket and aportion of ita contents 
were brought forward. The queen's commis- 
sioners lo^ed in her name an answer to the 
accusation, oliarging Moray and his part v with 
being the real authors of the murder. Elixa- 
beth a counsellors nowgave their opiniou that 
she ought not toadmit Mary to her presence. 
Finally on 11 Jan. 1668-9 the commissioners 
on both aides, of whom Buchanan is named 
as one, met for the last time face to Cice at 
Hampton Court, when Mary's commissioners 
repeated the accusation against Moray, but 
declined to take the responsibility of it on 
themselves, and Moray onered to go to Bow- 
ton to see whether Mary would stand by her 
accusation, an offer which her commisstonera 
declined. Elizabeth hod already on the 10th 
stated her decision through Cecil, refusing to 
condemn either Moray or Mary, and giving 
thu former license to return to Scotland. 
Mary's commissionerH were some weeks later 
allowed to return. Such was the impotent 
conclusion of tliBse long conferences. The 
unfairness to Mary, who was not allowed 
" by her commissioners ti 



see the principal documents brought forward 
a^inst her, is palpable. Buchanan must bear 
his shore in the discredit of these transac- 
tions. What that share is it is not so easy 
to determine. At best Buchanan's conduct 
must be regarded as that of a willing agent 
of Moray'a policy. But Mary's vindicators 
brought against him a much graver charge — 
the forgery of the documents produced fVom 
the casket. His life and cliaracter as re- 
presented hy the closest observers do not 
warrant this, nor are the best judges inclined 
to see his style in their composition. A letter 
written from London, it is supposed at the 
instigation of Cecil after the publication ot 



Buchaoan'e ' Detection,' esprassly anya that 
' the book was writteu by him, not us of him- 
self nor in hla own name, but acconling to 
the instructions to him girea W common 
conference of tbeprivie counsel of Scotland, 
by him only for lus learning' penned, but by 
them the matter ministered, and tliis, though 
coming from a aourcc not beyond suspicion, 
nppeiirs probable. As lo the letters them- 
aelves, the prepooderBting opinion of im- 
partiul writers now is acstnat tbeir genuine- 
neaa, though Mr. Hosack'a ingenious theory 
suggested by Miss Strickland that some 
ara letters to Damley is not more than a 
conjecture. The mystery cannot be said lo 
be solved until the forger is discovered. 
Assuming their blaity, it is difficult to slop 
short of the further concIusioQ, that liuchanan 
must have shut his eyes to the inquiry which 
would have produced the necessary know- 
led^. He returned to Scotland with Moray 
euTy in January 1668-9, tmd at once Tesiimed 
bis position as princiiial of St. Andrews. 
Buchanan does not r^fer either in his ' De- 
tection ' or in bis ' History ' to the examina- 
tion at St. Andrews, on 9 and 10 Aug., of 
Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French 
Paris, which attributes to Mary full know- 
ledge of the conspiracy to murder her hus- 
band, and even of the particular mode devised 
for carrying it out. It eaiinot, however, 
be reasonably concluded irom tlie omisuon 
that he disbelieved il; for it was not the 
method of either work to be precise in the 
citation of authorities, and the Latin edition 
of the 'Detection,' first printed in 1571, was 
probably written before PariB was examined, , 
as the ' Book of Articles ' on which it is 
founded certainly was. Before that publi- 
cation events occurred which heighlcjied if 
Kiaihle the virulence of the war of parties, 
thin Scotland and in England. OndSJsn. 
I6T0 the regent Moray, Buchanan'^ patron 
and Mend,was shot at Linlithgow by Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellhaugh. Shortly before this 
the plot for the marriage of Mary to the 
Diik" of Norfolk, and the rising in the north 
of England for her liberation, bad been dis- 
covered, and Norfolk had been sent to the 
Tower. It was at this jimcture that Bu- 
chanan produced his only writings in the 
vernaculof. lliese must be regardi^ as part^ 
pamphlets. One was entitled ' Ane udmoni- 
tion direct to the tre Lordis Maintenaris of 
Justice and obedience to the Kinfps Grace,' 
and tJie other ' Chamteleon,' a satire against 
Uaitland of Lethington, who had now openly 
ffone over to Mary's side. The ' Admonition ' 
uan invective against the house of Hamihon, 
the principal opponents of the late regent. one 
of whom was nia murderer, and an exhorta- 



tion to the true lords to support the cause of 
the young king, on which the great issue of 
proteBtaotiam agaiuBt papacy depended. Ths 
' Chamieleon ' is acurious sample of thoEudden 
changesofthisageofiutri^es, as little more 
than a yearbefore the satirist and the object of 
his satire bad acted together in the accusatiun 
of Mary. Shortly after the assassination of 
Moray, Buchanan, by an act of council dat^d 
August 1569 (Lord Uaddinston't MS., Ad- 
vocates' Library^, was appointed tutor to 
the king, then in lus fourth year; and aft 
it was necessary that he should reside at 
Stirling, where James was kept under the 
guardianship of tlte Earl of Mar, he resigned 
His office of principal. In the following year 
the ' Detection ' was published in Loimon, 
firat in Latin and then in the Scottish dialect. 
In it the charges against Mary in the ' Book 
of Articles,' in the form of a judicial paper, 
are reiterated and adapted to the purpoaea of 
a polemic. The date of the EngUsli edition 
is fixed by a letter of Cecil of 1 Nov. 1671, 
which slates that it is newly ' print«d in 
Latin, ajid I hear is to be translated into 
English, with many supplements of like 
condition.' Next year it was reprinttid in 
Scotch at St. Andrews by Lekprevik, and « 
French edition was put out, purportiiic to ba 
printed ' & Edinburg, ville capitale d'Ecoasei 
le 13 Fevrier 1572, par moi Thomas Watlera,' 
a fictitious name, for in reality it was pub- 
lished at Rocbelle by a Huguenot editor. After 
all allowance for party spirit and the 'well- 
founded belief of the reformers that Mary wi» 
I asublleanddangerousenemy, the' Detection' 
, mustbedeemedacalumniouawork, whiehnot 
' only sought out doubtful and trivial incidenia 
' to blacken her character, but invented otltar* 
for which there was no warrant. Buchanan 
charges Mary with an attempt to nuJn 
DanUey and Moray quarrel, in tlie hope of 
ridding herself of both; with encouraging 
Damley to seduce Moray's wife ; with ohame- 
Ies9 adultery with Botkwell, both ui Bdin- 
burgh and at Jedburgh ; with a design to 
poison Damley,Bnd with the intent ion, gw- 
dually formed, to murder not only Daml^ 
but ber own child. For theae oliargcfl thara 
is no evidence, and they have been tilentlj 
dropped even hy historians who believe her 
capable of any wickedness. We cannot wonder 
that she describes this work, when Elii^etll, 
with peculiar spite, sent her a copv of iha 
' Detection ' instead of the priest she aslted 
for, as 'a defamatory book bv an atheist, Bu- 
chanan, the knowledge of wliosn impiety hod 
modeherrequHSta year before that ht^^onld 
not be left near her son, to whoiu aha heud 
he bod been given as prvceptor' {LeUtr 
fi-otn SAfJifld to La Molie Ftntlon, 23N»r. 
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ISn, IjABASoyp, iv. 5). The post of tutor 
euitvd Bucbuiaii better than that of a [loli- 
ticdl writer, and there cnnbe little doubt that 
lie devoted himitelf wllh diligence and xifal < 
to the diwhat^ of hid ofTice. Melville wrilcs 
ID his ' Memoirs ' that Quchanuu woa one of J 
Jomee'd 'four principnl mastere/aad 'that he 
lietd the king in great awe,' that imUlie an- 
other of these masters who carried ' hinuelf 
wftrily, aA a Dian who had a miad to hia own 
wea1( by beeping of hia laajeatys favour, Mr. 
GeOT^e wasa Stoickpbilaaoplier,who looked 
not far before him. A man of notable endow- 
ments for his learning and know ledge of Latin 
poesie. Mitch honoured in other countries, 
pleasant in cunvereatiou, rebearsing on all 
i>ccaBioua moralities abort and instructive, 
whereof he had abundance, inventing where 
be wanted. He waa a\rH> of good religion for i 
a. poet; hut be wa.s easily abujed, and BO facill 
thVt he waa led with any company that he 
haunted for the tym,quhilk maid him &ctious 
inbiaolddsyis; forhespolieand writ as they 
tli&t were about Uim for the tym informed 
him ; for be was become aliperie and care- 
less, and followed in many things the vulgar 
oppinions; forhe was naturally populair and 
extreme vengeable against any man that had 
offendit him, quhilk was his gratest fault.' 
Jiunea entertained a lively recollection of 
the discipline of his tutor, and wlien aperaon 
in high olfice whom be disliked came near 
lum he used to say ' he trembled at Ms np- 
ntoach, it reminded him so of hia pedagogue.' 
Yet his references to Buchanan are not so 
serere as miglit have been anticipated. He 
denounced his ' Hiatory,' indeed, as well as 
that of Knox, as an infamous invective, and 
coins for the author* the epithet ' Arcbibel- 
lonses of liebellion.' Dut on the ■ De Jure 
Itegni' he pronounces the curious judgmejit: 
'Buchanan I reckon and rnnk among poets, 
not among divinea, classical or common. If 
tlie man hath burat out here and there into 
some tracea of exceas or speech of bad temper, 
that must be imputed tn the violence of bis 
humour and beat of hia spirit, not in any 
wise to the rules of treu religion rightly 
by him conceived before.' In his speech at 
Eitirling to the nnirerBily of Edinburgh James 

Kiiaed his Latin learning, ' All the world 
OWB,' he said, ' that my master, George 
BuchJUian, waaa great master in that facultjr. 
I foUow his pronunciation, both of his Latin 
and Greek, and am sorry that my people of 
England do not the like ; for certainly their 
pronunciation utterly tails the grace (H these 
two Inamed languages.' 

The d.«th of Morton in 1578, and the 
anutncipatioa of the king from any regency, 

o emancipated him from hie tutors On 



3 May 1578, a new ' ordour of thy keeping 
of the king ' was framed, to which his own 
signature is attached. John, earl of Mar, 
was given the custody of his person, with 
an ityiuiction that he was not to be re- 



George Buchanan and Peter Young, hia 
present pedagoguis, or sic as sail be here- 
after electit by his Hineas , . , of his said 
counsale to that charge, aggreing in religion 
with the anidis Maisteria George and Peter." 
But though Buchanan still nominally held 
(his otGee, to which he refers in the dedica- 
tions of the 'De Jure Regui' and of hia 
' HJstoria Scotorum,' James was allowed to 
leave Stirling in the following year, and grow- 
ing age ana infirmity prevented Buchanan 
from acting personally as the king's tutor. 
His active spirit did not confine itself at any 
time to the education of the king. He had 
been rewarded for his services by the post of 
director of chancery in 1570, which he aeenis 
to have held only for a short time, since in 
the same year he was appointed to the higher 
office of keeper of the privy seal, which he 
held till lG78,when he resigned in favour of 
hia nephew Thomas. This office gave him a 
seat both in the privy council and in parlia- 
ment, and he acted on commissions for the 
digest of the laws, for the reform of ihe 
imiversitiea, and for the compilation of a 
Latin grammar, over which he presided, and 
for which he compiled a. abort prosody, 
printed in hia works. He was also one of 
the commisaion appointed by parliament in 
1578 to examine a book on the 'Policy of 
the Kirk.' In 1574 the general assembly 

?laeed under hia revision, along with Peter 
'oung, Andrew Melville, and James Lawson, 
Adomson's Latin version of the Book of Job, 
which was to be published if found agreeable 
to God's Word. 

So busy a life probably left little time for 
correspondence, and few of Buchanan's letters 
have been preaen-ed ; but those of his corre- 
apondent.B are of considerable interest from 
their various nationalities, and the light they 
throw on the literary commerce of the six- 
teenth century. They were the leading scho- 
lars who had embraced the reformed doctrines 
in England and the Low Countries, France, 
and Switierland, Allexpress the greilest in- 
terest in Buchanan's writings, oud request him 
to publish or revise them. Randolph presses 
him to write his own life; hut all that came 
of this request was the brief fragment prefixed 
to hia works, written in 1580, which unfortu- 
nately atops short at his return to Scotland. 
Among his friends whose letters have been 
preaen'ed ore Theodore Besa, Elius ^'iuet. 
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Hubert Lancet , Roger Ascham, and Walter , me unfit/ he says, * to discharge in person 
Haddon. The greatest name in the list is the care of your instructions committed to 



that of TychoBrahe, whom Buchanan thanks 
for his present of his book on the new star, 
and mentions that ill-health has prevented 
him from completing his astronomical poem 
on the Sphere, which was only pubbshed 
after his death. A portrait of Buchanan, 
presented probably by King James to Brahe, 



me, I thought that sort of writing which 
tends to inform the mind would best supply 
the want of mj attendance, and resolvea to 
send to you faithful narratives from history 
that you might make use of trew advice in 
^our deliberations, and imitate trew virtue 
in your actions.' This book was at once 



was seen bv him when he visited the astro- i translated into the continental languages, 
nomer at L ranienberg on the occasion of his . and was long the chief, almost the only 
marriage. In the beginning of 1579 Bu- I source from which foreigners knew the bis- 
chanan published his tract ' De Jure Regni,' tory of Scotland. Nineteen editions attest 
the most important of his political writings. I the value which succeeding generations at- 
The contents of this work — in the form of a , tached to it, but it is significant that the last 
dialogue between Buchanan and Thomas was published in 1762. Judged by a modem 
Maitland, brother of Lethington — are a de- stanaard, the history of Buchanan is anti- 
fence of legitimate or limited monarchy, a quated not merely on account of its Latin, 
statement of the duty of monarchs and but from the absence of criticism in the ex- 



subjects to each other, in which he lays 
stress chiefly on tlie former, and a plea for 
the right of popular election of kings, and 
of the responsibdity of bad kings, in treat- 
ing which he does not shrink from uphold- 



amination of authorities. Its different parts 
are of unequal merit, probably because they 
were composed at different times. The first 
three of its twenty books contain its best 
portions, a description of the physical cha- 



ing tyrannicide in cases of extreme wicked- ; racteristics of the country, and an erudite 
ness. The book had an immense popularity; \ collection of passages from Greek and Latin 
three editions were publislied in tnree years, writers relating to Britain. Buchanan pro- 
Similar doctrine was then in the air of Europe. ! ceeds, in the steps of Hector Boece, to narrate 
* The three great sources of a free spirit in j the reigns of the eighty-five kings down to 
politics/ remarks Ilallam, * admiration of an- Malcolm Canmore, in a manner not more de- 
tiqnity, zoal for religion, and persuasion of serving of credit thautlieir portraits, painted 
positive right, which animated separately La . to the order of Charles II, \vhich hang in the 



Bo6tie, Langiiet, and I lot toman, united their 
stream to produce tlie treatise of George Bu- 
chanan, a scholar, a protestant, and the subject 
of a very limited monarchy.' Suppressed by 
an act of parliament in 1584, the ' De Jure 
liegni ' was a standard work in the hands 
of the men of the Long parliament, and the 
writer possesses a copy carefully indexed by 
Sir Koger Twysden. As miglit be expected, 
Buchanan's work was not allowed to pass 



gallery of Ilolyrood. But from Malcolm 
the history improves. The characters of the 
kings are well drawn, though the publication 
of the original records has enabled modem 
historians to present a larger and more exact 
picture of their reigns. From the middle of 
tlie thirteenth book to the close Buchanan's 
history still retains a certain value. This 
portion from James V to the death of Lennox, 
where it somewhat abruptly stops, is prac- 



without criticism. It was answered in his tically the work of a contemporary, and 
owntime by liis catholic countrymen, Black- j though it is that of a partisan who vilifies 
wood, Wynzet, and Barclay ; by the lawyers Mary, panegyrises Moray, hates all the 
of the Bestoration, Craig, J^tewart, and Mac- Ilamiltons, and dislikes Morton, no future 
kenzie ; and by Sir James Turner in an un- historian can safely neglect the view of 
published worK ; but the English writers Scottish history which impressed such an 
who have formed the theory of the const it u- intellect, and was the popular opinion, not 
tion now accepted, Milton and Sidney, Locke, merely in his own time, but for two centuries 
Ilallam, and jMackintosh, acknowledge most after. Of literary stvle Buchanan is an ac- 
of its positions as well founded. Buchanan ' knowledged master. It has even been rashly 
now addressed himself to his last, and in I contended by his admirers that he surpassed 



some respects greatest work, the history of 
his own country. This had been in his 
thoughts for more than twenty years, and 
was mainly composed several years before. 
His friends had often urged him to complete 
it, and it was at last published in 1582. He 
again addressed himself to James in the de- 
dication. * An incurable illness having made 



Livy. More important than mere stvle is the 
clearness of his narrative, which dispenses 
with the rhetorical art, though he was 
capable of using it. 

In September 1681, when his work was in ^ 
the press, Andrew and James Melville, who 
had oeen his pupils at St. Andrews, and his 
cousin Thomas ouchanan, came to see him 
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in Edinburgli. Thev found him leaching 
his sarvan t to read, and after they hod spoken 
of his indiutnr he showed them bie eoistla 
of dedication to the king. Andrew MelTille 
me defects in it. ' Ssyes he,' 
s Melville writes in hie diarj, ' " I may 
do na mair for thinking on another mat«r." 
•' What is that ? " »ayea Mr. Andro. " To 
He" quoth he, " but I leave that and many 
ma thingB for you to helpe." We wvat 
from him to the printars' wark houa, whom 
ws fand at the end of the 17 Buik of his 
Oomicle, at a place quhilk we thought 
■verie hard for the tyme, quhilk might be an 
occasion of gl^yioe the haill werk anent the 
buriall of Davie. Therefor ateying tile printer 
from nroceiding,wecam to Mr. Qeorge again 
nnd mud him btdfitst by his ciistome, and 
asking him bow he did, " Even going the 
war of weilfare," says he. Mr. Thomas his 
ouaing gchawes him of the hardness of that 
part of his Storie, that the king wald be of- 
fendjt with it, and it might stey all the wark. 
" Tell me man," saves be, " giff 1 have tauld 
the treutheP" "Ves," snyes Mr. Thomas, 
" sir. I think sa." " I will byd his fund and 
■11 his kins then," quoth he. " Pray lo Ood 
for me, and let him direct all," Sa be the 

Iirinting of hia Cornicle was endit that maist 
erued, wyse, and godlie man endit this mor- 
talllyff."' 

The history of nucbanan has not escaped 
aevere eriticiam, but the most acute of nis 
critics, Father Innea, while successful in 
impugning the earlier portions as wanting 
in research aad accuracy, fails to establish 
the point of hia attack, that the whole waa 
written to support a republican theory of 
government. Buchanan did not survive the 
nublicBtionofthia work, and the death which 
tie had long calmly anticipated came on 
29 Sept. 1582, about five months before hia 
Mventy-eevenCh birthday. He died poor ; 
a gum of 100/. due to him &om his pension 
of Croasrsgiiel is the whole of his means in 
the inventory of his testament. He was 
buried in the churchyard of Grey Friars in 
Edinburgh, but the place of his tomb is un- 
known. Tradition dating from a short period 
■fter hia deat h ascribes to him the skull pre- 
served in the Anatomy Museum of the univer- 
sity, of which there is a print in Irving's life, 
and which certainly re^sembles the best au- 
thenticated portraits of him which have been 
nreserved, tliat by Boinard, engraved in 
Ben's 'Irones,' aai of which a copy is in the 
univertiiy of Edinburgh. On the continent 
' )ne3 with respect for his 



often quoted. 
itJH of foreign countrifa gnwted the 







college founded by his royal pupil at Bdin> 
burgh on its three hundredth aiinivprvatT, 
many of them recalled his memory. Whils 
his title to learning iathua beyond diapiite,lha 
rest of his clioracter has been the subjject of 
vehement controversy. Nor is it a character 
easy to road. Some points will be gcnomlly 
allowed. With him the love of Mucation 
wa« not merely a virtue but a passion, early 
conceived and never abandoned. But be wiu 
not only a professor but a man of the world. 
Thewortdinwliich he lived was distracted by 
the deepest and widest controrwray in modem 






hislocT j betwuentraditionandlhent 

ing, between absolute and cuiistitulional 

government, between the romaiiist and the 



nly in the field of titfirature, 
ichanan 



reformed doctrines and discipline. In this 

rtitor 

on the side of the reformers, lie is still 
deemed a traitor, a slanderer, and an atheist 
bv some, while to others he is a champiuu 
of the cause of liberty and religion, ana one 
of its most honoured names. Bis character 
may perhaps be more justly represented as 
combined of strange contradictions; be was 
at the same time humane and vindictive, 
mirthful and morose, cultured and coarse, 
fond of truth, but full of prejudicea. It is 
theae contradictions and his great learning 
and literary power wliich make him so strik- 
ing a figure in the history of Scotland and 
of literature, 

flrving's Life. 2nd edition, IBI7, coulsins one 
of t.ha best litomry historioa iif ihe time, and 
portraits of Buchanan, his oontomporariM, and 
friBQils, It is ungrateful (o eriiieisH a work of su 
much learning, but il is aecetaar lu supplimont 
thia memoir from recnrda publiabed sintv Irving 
wrote, and to correct hi* viairof Biiduiaaa'a cha- 
racter. The best sditiiios nt hta works are thoH 
□f Itaddiman, ITIS, repriulad bv Burman, Log- 
duni Balararnm, 173S. whers a full bibliogniuhy 
of Bachstiui will bv fonnd. Irvii^ giren a list 
of tbn chief publications ralotiiig lo birn, p. 437 ; 
ChalmarHs Life of Rnddimiui ounlaini a sketch 
of some value ; lbs brief fntgmsnt ot a life by 
Bocbaaiin bimsalf, often nrintMl, ahnuld kImi li« 
referred to; thsro i» an able, bat ton favourable 
sketch nf Buchnnan in ibe North British Rsviaw, 
No. xlii.. by Hannay ; aii wftimit r.f bin pnrljwitii 
is given in Orutntnond'ti monognipli on ihs Por- 
traits of Knox and BimhannD. 1875.) JE. M. 

BUCHANAN, GEOllGK (1790 MS53), 
civil engineer of Fydinhurgh, third win of 
David Buchanan, a jirinti^r and publisher 

lasiteand on 

accomplished classical scholar, who publiibed 

iimerous edition* of the Latin claMics, wlucb 

oreinhighRtputefortheiraccnracy. Gf«rge 
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Buchanaii was educated at Eilinburgh Uol- 
Teraitj, where he was a favourite pupil of 
Sir John Leslie. About 1812 he be^D buei' 
nesa ne alaod Eurvejor,butbi6 stronc; scien- 
tific bent soon led him to devote lumself 
to the profession of a civil engineer. In this 
capacity he was engaged upon several public 
works of importance, in the construction of 
h&rbours and bridges, and made a consider- 
able local reputation. In 16:22, on the in- 
TJtation of the directora of the School of 
Arts, he delivered a course of lectures on I 
mechanical philosophy in the Freemasons' I 
Hall, remarkable for the original and striking 
eiperiments, Buchanan afterwards gave 
one or two Courses of lectures on natural 
philoaophjr. but his increasing business 
anengineer interfered with anv further edu- 
cational work. In 1827 he dr 
port on the South Esk estuary 
m relation to a question then in dispute 
concerning salmon flslung. This report at- 
tracted the attention and gained the marked 
commendation of Lord-juatice-clerk Hope, 
then solicitor^nera], who afterwards, as 
long as he remained at the bar, always gave 
the advice in any case involving scienttflc 
evideDceto'secureBuchanan.' Subsequently 
in all the important salmon-fishing questions 
which arose, and which embraced nearly 
every estuarv in Scotland, Buchanan's ser- 
vices were enlisted, the point being generally 
to determine where the river endecl and the 
aea began. When the tunnel of the Edin- 
burgh and Orant<in railway was being con- 
structed under the new town, and the ad- 
jacent buildings were considered la imminent 
danger, Buchanan was commissioned by the 
sbenff of Edinburgh to supervise the works 
on behalf of the city. In 1848 he began 
the work of erecting the huge chimney, 
nearly 400 feet in height, of the Edinburgh 
Gasworks, and carried out an exhaustive 
series of ei^riments to assure its stability. 
He communicated an account of this work 
in detail in two papers read before the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts. Buchanan was the 
author of several scientific treatises. He 
published a ' Report on the Theory and Ap- 

{lication of Leslie'sPhotometer' [Edinburgh, 
BS4, 8vo), He communicated a series of 
I papers in 1851 to the ' Courant ' newspaper 
LiqHUi pendulum experiments relating ' ' 



1847-8, He died of lung disease on 30 Oct. 
181)3. David Buchanan ( 1 778-18*8) [q. v.] 
and WiUiam Buchanan (178I-18t«) [q.v.J 
were Buchanan's elder brothers. 



earth 

tributor to the ' Transactions of the Royal 
Scottish Society of .\rl£.' He also contributeii 
the article on ' Furnaces ' to the eighth edition 
of the ' Encycloptedia Britannica,' He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and was elected president of the Roval 
Scottish Society of Arid for the session 



BtrCHAKAK, JAMES, D.D., LL.D. 
(1801-1870), preacher and theological writ«r, 
was bom in 1804 at Paisley, and studied at 
the universily of Olasgow. In 1827 he waa 
ordained minister of Roslin, near Edinburgh, 
and in 1828 be was translated to the large and 
important charge of North Leith. In thta 
charge be attained great fame as a preacher, 
betne remarkable for a clear, vigoroti^, and 
flowing style, a graceful manner, a vein of 
thrilling tenderness, broken from time to 
time by passionate appeals, all in the most 
pronounced evangelicsl strain. Most of hie 
parochial duties being discharged by bams- 
tants, he read and wrote much in his studv. 
While at North Leith he wrote : 1. ' Coii- 
fort in Affliction,' a series of meditations, 
of which between 20,000 and 30,000 cofuea 
were issued. 2. ' Improvement of Affliction.' 
3. ' The Office and Work of the Holy Spirit.' 
In 1640 Buchanan was translated to the 
High Church (St. Giles'), Edinburgh, and in 
1843, after the disruption, he became first 
minister of St. Stephen's Free Chnrch. In 
1846 be was appointed professor of apolo- 
getics in the New College (Free chureh), 
Edinburgh, and in 1847, on the dea^ of 
Dr. Chalmers, he was transferred to the ch vr 
of systematic theology, continuing there till 
his resignation in 1868. During this time he 
published : 4, 'On the Tracts for tie TimM,' 
6. 'Faith in God and Modem Atheism com- 
pared,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1865. 8. 'Anally: 
considered as a Guide to Truth, and appUed 
aaan Aid to FBith.'2nd edit. 1867. 7, 'The 
Doctrine of Justification,' being the Cunning- 
ham Lectures for 1866. In 1844 the decree 
of D.D. was conferred on him by Princeton 
College, New Jersey, and some time after 
that of LI,.D. by the universily of OUsgnw. 
Though not eminent for bis powers of origi- 
nal thouffht, Buchanan hod a remarkable 
faculty of collecting what was valuabln in 
the researches and arguments of oliers, and 
presenting it in dear form and lucid language. 
His work on ' Faith in God' is a venr rofn- 
able summary of facts and reosoninga Hppli- 
cable to the stale of the apologetic qiiMtion, 
bitth in natural and revealed religion, mdmi 
thirty vears afi«, The book on ' Atulosjr ' 
follows' so fitr tlie lines of Butler, but mMctg 
much wider applicaiion of the principle than 
Butler's purpose required. Owing to deUeat« 
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health and a retiring dispoailion, Budianan 
did not enter much into the public buaiDeaa 
of the church. He threw himself very cor- 
dially, however, into the disruption contro- 
versv. On the question of union between 
the Free church and the United Presibyterian 
his views were against the propoBsl. Ue 
died in 1870. 

[Disruption Wotthie*. 1881 ; College Calen- 
dar of the Free Church, 1870-1 ; Recotds of 
Oenaral Assembly of Ihe Fcee Church, 1871.] 
W, G. B. 

BFCHANiN,JOUNLANNEOf.l78&- 

1616), author, was a native of Meateith, 
PertliBhire, and was educated at the gram- 
raar school of Callander and the university 
of QlasKow. For soma years he was assis- 
tant to Robert Meniies, minister of Comrie, 
and on his death in 1760 he went as mis- 
sionary of the church of Scotland to the 
Weatem Isles. He afterwards resided in 
Ijondon. He was the author of ' Travels in 
the Western Hebrides from 1783 to 1790,' 
1793 ; ' A Defejica of the Scots Highlanders 
in general, and some learned characters in 
particular,' 1794; and a 'General View of 
thef^dieryof Great Britain,' 1794. Having 
entrusted his ' Travels in the Highlands ' to 
the editorial care of Dr. William Thomson, 
the latter without his knowledge inserted 
some severe criticiams of the Scotch clei^ 
and others, which Buchanan in his 'General 
View of the Fishery of Great Britain' indig- 
nantly disclaimed. 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), p. 44 ; 
NotM Bad Queries. 2Dd series, i. 413-13.] 

T. F. H. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT (1813-18tMi), 
floeialiat, was bom at Ayr in 1813. Ue was 
BJiccessively a schoolmaster, a lecturer advo- 
cating the socialistic views of Robert Owen, 
and a joomatisl. Manchesterwasan impor- 
tant centre of Owenism, and Buchanan set- 
tled In that town, where his small books were 
published- These are: 1, 'The Religion of 
the Past and Present Society, founded upon 
a false fundamental principle inimical to the 
extension of real knowledge opposed to human 
hnppiness,' Manchester, 1839. 3. 'The Origin 
and Nature of Ghosts, Demons, and Spectral 
IlluaionB generally, fully and familiarly ex- 
plain«l and illustrated,' Manchester, 1840; 
this is a sensible pamphlet, in which some of 
the commoner causes of hallucination are ei- 
poeed. 3. 'AnExposuTeoftheFHlBehoods,Ca- 
Iiunnies, and Misrepresentations of a Pamph- 
let entitled " The Abominations of Socialism 
Exposed," being a refutation of the charges 
and statements of the Ilev. Joseph Barker,' 
Slanebesti^r, 1840; this went through two 



editions. 4. ' Concise History of Modern 
Prieatcroft, from the time of Henry VllI 
until the present period,' Manchester, 1840; 
this is a hitler attack on the church of Eng- 
land. A chapter is devoted to the'persecu- 
tion of the socialists,' and another sets forth 
the 'crimesoftheclergy.' 6. ' The Past, the 
Present, and the Future,' Manchester, 1840. 
In the preface to this work the author dis- 
claims ' pretensions to the character of poet,' 
but adopts blank verse, from a strong natural 
love of poetry and a belief in its superiority 
as a vehicle for instruction. 'The object of 
the writer is . , to contrast the eiils of the 
old world with advantages of the new moral 
world of Robert Owen.' 6, ' Socialism Vin- 
dicated ' is a reply to a sermon preached by 
the Rev. W. J. Kidd, Manchester, 1840. 
Mr. Kidd wos the rector of St. Matthew's, 
which was opposite to the ' Hall of Science 
built by the Oweniles in 1S39. The social- 
ists were prosecuted for having lectures on 
Sunday and charging for admission, contrary 
to the statute of Geo. lU, c. 79. They were 
prepared to show that the ' collection ' had 
been a voluntary one, but as their witnesses 
declined to take the oath there was no legal 
defence, and they were fined. The building 
was registered as the meeting-house of a so- 
ciety of dissenters by the name of ' Rational 
Religionists.' Mr. Kidd, aided by Mr. T. P. 
Bunting, the son of the well-known Wesleyan 
minister, the Rev. Jabez Bimting, D.D., in- 
duced the stipendiary magistrate to tender t» 
Buchanan the oaths which bv statute were 
required from dissenting ministers. Mr. 
Bunting then managed to elicit from him a 
declaration that he did not beheve in the 
orthodox doctrines of damnation. This waa 
a fatal objection, and after several adjourn- 
ments Buchanan was fined 50s. tor refusing 
to take the oaths of supremacy, &.C. AJler 
the decline of Owenism, Buchanan, who was 
a contributor to the ' Northern Star,' the 
oi^n of the chartist movement, but never 
joined its physical force section, removed to 
Glasgow, where he engaged in literary work 
as the editor of a newspaper, and there his 
son Robert, who bus since attained distinc- 
tion as a poet and dramatist, was bom. 
Buchanan died at this son's house at Bejihiil, 
Sussex, 4 March 180H. 

[Sutton's List of Laneashire Anthura; infor- 
mation tiupplied by Mr. Abol Heywood, J.P., 
Mani^hsBiFr: Msiicbestor Guardian, Jiiae and 
July 1840.] W. E. A. A. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT (178&-I873), 
professor of lopic in the university of C 
gow, was a cadet of the clan Buchanan, 
a native of Callander, where he waa born 
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17S6. At the 
cinlly disti&guiebed hiiosQlf in the philoeoplij 
clweea. After completing his divinity course, 
he WBB in 1812 licensed ag b, preacher of the 
church of Scotland by theprosbjteryof Ildd- 
dJD^oii, and in 1813 was preeented to the 
pariah of Peebles. In 1 824 lie was appointed 
nsaistant and sui ■ -» <■ .1- 

iu the chair of lo 
and becominff solo profeai 
the oHice till 18u, when he retired to 
ArdGllayne, Dunoon. Ue died on 2 March 
1873. He was the author of 'FraKmenU 
of the Table Round.' 1860 ; ' Vow of Glen- 
treuil, and other Poema,' 1863; 'Wallace, 
ft Tragedy,' 1856 ; and ' Tragic Dramas from 
Scottish Uistflry,' 1868, containing' The Bri- 
tish Brothers,' a tragic drama, 'Gaston Phos- 
bus,' a tragic drama, ' Ediubu^a,' a tragic 
drama, and the tragedies of 'Wallace' and 
' King James the First.' He also published 
anonymoualy, in 186B, ' Canute's Birthday in 
Ireland, a Drama in Five Acts.' Hia tragedv 
' Wallace " was performed twice for a chari- 
table object at the Prince's Theatre, Glasgow, 
in March 1862, the principal characters being 
personated by students of the divinity and 
ftrt classes. Though averse to indepeadent 
and original speculations, he had a thorough 
mastery of the Scottish philosophy, and his 

ahl]r cultivated taste was mnnijested not 
y in his verse, but in the correct and '. 
chaste style of his lectures. In commemora- 
tion of hie services while occupant of the 
logic chair for forty fears, the Buchanan 
prizes were instituted m 1866, consisting of 
the interest of 314/. for students of the logic, 
moral philosophy, and Enghah Uterature 
classes. By hia will be bequeathed 10,000/. 
for the founding of Bucbanan bursaries in 
connection with the arts claeses of the uni- 

[He» Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scot i. 237 ; Glas- 
gow Hemid, a March 1873; Ralston Iiiglis's 
Dramatic Writers of Scotland, pp. St, 26, 128 ; 
Glnagow University Calendar.] T. F. H. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT, D.D. {1802- 
1675). church leader and theological writer, 
was bom in 1802 at St. NinJan'B,near Stirling, 
andeducatedBttbeunivtfraityofGlasgow. He 
was licensed as a probationer by Ibe presby- 
teiy of Dunblane, ordained in 1826 minisler 
ofGargunnoclf, and translated thence in 1829 
toSaltnn in East Lothian, tie parisli of which 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet had been minister. In 
1833, on a vacancy occurring in Tron parish, 
Glasgow (where Dr. Chalmers had begun hia 
Glasgow ministry), Buchanan was called to 
fill the charge. He proved an eameat and 
ILke-miaded minister, but owing to the cftlU 



of public business, in which be became in- 
volved at an early period, some of his most 
important plans for the good of the pftrisb 
had to be postponed. Later in life, when 
the disruption of 1843 had brought rest from 

fiublic controversy, he carried meet Buooee»- 
ully into effect a project for d territorial 
church and schools in connection with the 
Free church, in the district of ' The Wynda,' 
probably the most degraded portion of the 
city of Glasgow. The ideas of Dr. Chalmers 
as to home mission work were there carried 
out with remarkable auccess. By-and-bye, 
a portion of the ' Wynda ' congregation pro- 
ceeded to form a new church; and, by a widely 
extended system of ecclesiastical colontsor 
lion, many of the most needy districts were 
supplied with churches and ministers, and 
with bands of ene^etic and earnest spiritual 
labourers. 

The conflict between the church and the 
civil courta of Scotland began to get very 
serious about the year 1838. A decision in 
the ' Auchterarder case ' having been given, 
in which the civil courte claimed a j urisdic- 
tion to which the evangelical majoritv in the 
church could not agree, a celebrated ' Inde- 
pendence resolution was moved by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, and carried in the general assembly 
of 1838, in which the position was defined 
which the church proposed to occupv in the 
conflict with the civil courts, which con- 
tinued for the next five years. The resolu- 
tion declared the readiness of the church to 
defer to the civil courts in all civil mattare, 
but its firm determination in the strength of 
God to maintain the jurisdiction in spiritual 
. things which had been conferred on it by its 
great Head. From this time Dr. Buchanan 
came to stand in the front rank of his party, 
and till his death, thirty-seven years aA^ 
wards, he was one of the guiding spirits of 
the movement. In counsel, in debate, as 
a deputy to London, on the platform and 
from the press, he maintained the principlea 
which he bad announced, end strove to 
get them acknowledged. Un 18 May 184S, 
when the disruption l«ok place, he was one 
of the speakets on the platibnn at Canon- 
mills who, standing round Dr. Cbalmeis, en- 
couraged the Free church to grapple with 
the difficulties of her position, and to proceed 
energetically with the work of reconstruo- 

The thirty-two years that followed were 
crowded with important services rendered 
by Buchanan to nia church. Pre- 
among these were; 1. His presiding 
sustentation fund committee from 1S47 to 
1875. 2. His ' History of the Ten Yean' 
Conflict,' an elaborate work in '2 vols. 8x0, 
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whenn, with greal. care, the whole tnove- 
ment iru (raced from Jta beginning, uml 
ample extracie ^ven from all tbe authorita- 
tive documents m the oasa. 3. His presiding 
over the ' Union ' committee, and guiding 
tlie loDg-ooQtinued negotiationa and diwus- 
aions as to a proposed union of the Free 
cbuTtli, the United Preabyteriao, the Re- 
formed Presbyterian, and ihe Presbyterian 
church of England. In this case his eObrls 
pnved unaura%«Bful, owing to the opposition 
af Dr. B^g and otherB. In the business 
of the general a««embly Buchanan always 
took a leading part. While thus active m 
the afiaira of bie church, he waa a useful 
citiien of Glasgow, and was deeply intereated 
in all that concerned its prosperity. He was 
elected a member of the tirst aehool board, 
and laboured unweariedly to the last day of 
liis residence in Glasgow in that and other 
undertakings for the good of the city. 

Bucbuuin promptly received from time 
to time whatever honours were suitable to a 
man in bis posilion. In 1840 ibe university 
of Gla^ow conferred on him the depree of 
D.D. In 1860 be was appointed moderator 
of the general assembly. In 1864 u pre- 
sentation of four thousand guineas wae made 
to him by hifi friends, in token of their ap- 

Sreciation of his services. And In 1875, if 
B*th had not intervened, he would have 
been appointed by occlnmation principal of 
the Free Church College of Glasgow. 

Though not much of a literary man. 
Buchanan puhliabed several volumes besides 
llis 'History of I he Ten Years' Conflict.' 
Among thoee may be mentioned his 'Clerical 
Furlough,' being un account of a holiday 
trip to the Holy Land and other countries of 
the East ; and a commentary on tbe book of 
Eode«iastee. 

He had been appointed to conduct the 
services in the Scotch Free church in Rome 
in the spring of 1876, and with his family 
reached that city on 4 Feb. He was preatly 
interested in uil the wonderful sights in 
Itome, and entered very cordially into the 
work which he bnd been requested to under- ^ 
take. A alight but not alarming illnesa con- 
fined him to the bouse for n few days in Ibe 
end of Man^h; on the morning of'ihe Slst 
it was found that during the night he had 

Suietly expired. The body w«a taken to 
ilasgow, and a great public funeral luallRi^ 
to tne esteem in which he whs universally 
held. 

[Bobcrt Buchanan. D.D,. on ecclesiasticat 
biog»phy, by lior. N, L. Wnltcr, 1877 ; Dis- 
npt.ioD Worthies ; Records of Ihe Geaenl As- 
MublT of thtt Free Church. 1876 ; Scott's Fasti.] 
W. O, B. 



BUCHANAH, ROBERTSON 1.1770- 
1810), civil engineer of Glasgow, was the 
author of ' Essays on the Economy of Fuel 
and Management of Heat,' 8vo, 1810; 'A 
Practical 'TreBtise on Propelling Vessels by 
Steam,' 8vo, Glasgow, 18111 ; and of ' Prac- 
tical Eesi^B on Millwork and other Ma- 
chinery, Mechanical and Descriptive.' S vols. 
8vo, published in 1814; edition Dy Tredgold, 
roy. 8vo, witk atlas in folio, 1841 ; supple- 
ment to third edition by Rennie, roy. 870, 
1843. He also contributed various papers 
to tbe ' Pbilosophicol Magazine ' and to the 
'EdinburghEneyclopfedia.' Hedied,22July 
1816, at the houfie of his uncle, Dr. Innes, of 



BUCHANAH, WILUAM (1781-1863), 
Scotch advocate, horn in 1781 at Montrose, 
was the son of David Buchanan, printer and 

tubliaber (1745-1812) [q.r.].snd brotierof 
lavid Buchanan, editor of the ' Edinburgh 
Courant ' (177^1848) [q. v.], and of Goorm) 
Buchanan, civil engineer (1790 F~ 18^) , 

[q. v.] He waa educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; be studied law and was called to 
the bar in 1806. At the outlet of his career 
he showed a strong leaning to wbigprinciplee, 
but he never made politics a profession, and 
devoted himself simply to tbe bar. In 1813 
he published ' Reports of certain Remark- 
able Coses in the (>)urt of Session and Trials 
in the High Court of Justiciary.' These 
reports are marked by purity of diction and 
methodical arrangement. In 1866 be woe 
appointed queen's advocate and solicitor of 
teinda,or tithes, on thedeatb of Sir William 
Hamilton. He was now the oldest member of 
the Scottish bur, and peculiarly fitted for his 
office by his antiquarian bent. He published 
in November 1862 a ' Treatise on the Law of 
Scotland on the subject of Teiuds,' imme- 
diately recognised by tbe whole profession 
as the standard authority on the subject. 
Towards the end of bis career his infirmity . 

compelled him to withdraw in n great mea- 
sure from active work. In the autumn of 
1868 his health began to give way, and he 



married Elixnbelb, daughter of the Rev. James 
Gregory, minister of the pariah of Bonoboiy, 
by whom he bad numerous children. 

[Gent. Hag. new sor. 1S64. xvi, 392 : »lin- 
bni^h Cuumnt ; BnchBaiui's ReRmrkubla teases 
in the Court of SMsion ; Brit. Mu>. Cat.] 

fi. C. S. 
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BUCK, CHAKLES (1771-1815), theolo- 
gical writer, miiUBt«r of an independent cod- 
Eegation, first at SLeHmeB^andaft^rwardBm 
•ndon, was authof of a well-known work, 
of which many edJtiom have appeared both in 
England and America, entilled ' A Theologi- 
cal Dictionary, containing definitions of all 
tbeologicai and eccleeinaticol terms ; an im- 
partial acccount of the several denominations 
that have subsisted in the religious world ; 
remarkable transactions and events in eccle- 



tion appeared in London in 2 vola. 8vo, 1802. 
Buck was also author of a 'Collection of 
Anecdotes,' 1799, which has gone through 
many editions, and of several other religious 
works, less known. He died 11 Aug. 1815. 
(Calalogns of Advocates' Library, Edinburgh ; 
Biog. Diet, of Living Authurs, 1816: Herzog 
and SdjaTs Religious Eucyelopiedia, ' 



BUCK, JOHN WILLIAM (A 1821), a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, was iidmilted as 
student 7 July 1W13. He reported the first 
forty-four pages of a volume of English re- 
ports of oases in bankruptcy decided b^ 
Lord Eldon, Sir Thomas Plumer, and Sit 
John Leach, from Michaelmas term 1816 to 
Michaelmas term 1820. The volume was 
published in Buck's name andentitled vol. i., 
although no other volume appeared under 
the same title. The last EngUsh edition was 
issued in 1820. Buck died on 23 Aug. 1821. 

[MarviD'a Legal Bililioempliy ; S^ule's Law- 
yers' Beference Mauual, p. 84 ; Gent. Hag, lS2t ; 
Lincoln's Inn Reginer.] K. H. 

BUCK, SAMUEL (1696-1779). engraver 
and topographical draughtsman, drew and 
engraved 428 views of the ruins of all the 
noted abbeys, cnfitleH,&c., together withfour 
■views of aeats and eighty-three large general 
views of the chief cities and towns of Eng- 
land and Wales. The smaller series of 
abbeys, &c., were first issued in parts, each 
cont«ining twenty-four views. From 1711 
to 1726 Buck was his own engraver as well 
as draughtsman. From 1 727 to 17G3 he was 
assisted in both branches of the work by his 
brother,Nathamel Buck, who died manvveara 
before him. From the title to the fiftli'nart, 
issued in 1730, and dated fiom the 'Golden 
Buck in Warwick Street near Golden Square, 
James's,' we learn that their sununers 
devoted to making their drawings, and I 
winters to working up the plates at 
which were always finished within the 



i8 Buck 

twelve months. The first two seta were 
those for Yorkshire, 1711-25, and Lincoln 
and Nottinglmmsbire, 1738 (S. Buck del et 
sculp.) The earliest joint productions of 
the two brothers were those for Cheshire, 
Derby, and Lancashire, 1727, followed by 
those for Durham and Northumberlanc^ 
1728; Kortbampton, Oxford, and Warwick, 
1729; Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Huntingdon, LeieeBt«r, and 
Rutknd, 1730; Hereforf, Shropshire, Staf- 
ford, and Worcester, 1731 ; Qlouceeter, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Wiltshire, 1732; Berkshire, 
1732-3; Dorset, Hampshire, and Isle of 
Wight, 1733 ; Cornwall, Devon, and Somer- 
set, 1734; Kent, 1735; two large views of 
, Plymouth, 1736; Hertfordshire, Middlesex, 
I Surrey, and Sussei, 1737; Essex, Norfolk, 
and Sufiblk, 1738 (after this period the printa 
were dated from No. 1 Garden Court, Middle 
Temple); Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
1739; South Wales. 1740-1; and North 
Wales, 1742. About siity-lhree of the 
larger views of cities were done at the some 
time. Among the remaining twenty dons 
later may be mentioned Ely, 1743 ; Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, 1746; two of Richmond in 
Yorkshire ; and the four famous large vievt^ 
of London and Westminster from Bankside, 
all of which bear the date of 1749 ; the 
whole series terminating with a second largo 
view of Birmingham, 1763. The whole of 
these views were afterwards republished in 
a collective form as ' Buck's Antiquities or 
Venerable Remains of above 4O0 Castles, Ac., 
in England and Wales, with near 100 Views 
of Cities,' London, R. Sayer, 3 vols, folio; 

S receded by historical accounts and tliia 
uuble portraits of S. and N. Buck i^, H^i- 
more pinx.; R. Houston sculp.), 1774. fto 
prints wore finished with the ornver in a 
stiff manner, the backgrounds sli^tly etched. 
Samuel Back's original drawings were some- 
times hasty and slight, but many of them 
were elaborately finished with pen and ink 
and tinted. Some of these were exhibited 
at the Spring Gardens Exhibitirtn in 17«^ 
1774, and at the Academy in 1776. Bleven 
of the larger drawings of cities were sold 
in London in 1882 and feUhed high priou; 
among them was one of Oxford, never en- 
graved. These last are now preservoi at 
63 Fleet Street, London, formerly the Oold^ 
Buck, (he sien being evidently borrowed. 
The value and real use of Buck's labours can 
be perhaps better appreciated by the anti- 
quary and the ecclesiologist than the print- 
collector. As a painstolbing delineator of 
archilwtural remains long since destroyed 
Buck has never been surpaased for trullihil- 
neas of detail, often conveyed ai the sacriflos 
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gf general effect. His lattflr dnya were, like 
those of his fi-llow-draughumaii Hollar, em- 
bittered by diBtresa, which wu, however, met 
fo J Ubernl ai ibecriptionB collected on his belulf; 
but be died a few months eJter, at the ripe 
age of 83, on 17 Aug. 1779, and waa buried 
in the churcbyiird of St. Clement Danes, 
London. 

[Gent. Hag. iliz. (1779), pp. 68. tit ; Red- 
gmve'B Diet, of Artists of Englmb School (1878), 
p. 80.] C. H. C. 

BUCK, ZACHAEIAH (1798-1879), op- 
ganiat, was born at Norwich on 10 Sept. 1798. 
He was a chorister of the cathedral under 
Dr. Beckwitb, to whose son be was subse- 
quently apprenticed. WhUe still young. 
Buck was a remarkflblj' uble teacher of the 

fianoforte ; he was a^stBtant organiat of St. 
eter Mancroft from 1818 to 1821, and in 
1819 succeeded the younger Beckwith as 
orguiist of the cathedral ajid master of the 
choristers, which appointments he held until 
his resignation in 1877. The degree of 
MuH.Doc. was conferred on him by the arch- 
bishop of Oanlerbury in 1847. Buck died 
on 6 Aug. 1879, at the house of bis son. Dr. 
Henry Buck, Newport, Essei, where be waa 
buried on the 14th of the same month. His 
compositions include services, anthems, and 
cbants, none of which are remarkable. His 
chief claim to be remembered is his excel- 
lence as n teacher, and particularly his suc- 
cess in training onorisl«rs. 

[History of Norfolk (1829), ». 1281 ; Oroheslra 
for SeptotnlieT 187Ui Appandiz to BemroBe's 
Choir Chant Hook; infornuition from Mr.W.H. 
Hnsk.] W. B. S. 

BUCKE, CHARLES (1781-1848), dra- 
matist and miscellaneous writer, was bom 
at Worlington in Sutfolk, 10 April 1781. 
" i than thirty years be prosecuted 



it is believed, he regularly received 51. a, 
month. He also obtained several grants from 
the Literary Fund. His death occurred at 
Pulteney Terrace, Islington, 31 July 1846. 

Hisworkaore: 1. 'Amusements in Hetire- 
ment.orthe ind uenceofscience, literature, and 
the liberal arts on the manners and happiness 
ofpriT«telife,'I8I6. 2. 'The Italians, or the 
Fatal Accusation: atmgiidy [in five acts and 
in verso]. With a profacH containing the cur- 
revpondenoe of the author with the coramitteu 
of Druty Lane Theatre, P. Moore, Esq,, M.P., 
and Mr. EBan,'7th edition lB19,8lb edition 
1820. This trsgedy wss prijited previously to 
'"» tieprcsentalion at Drury Lane Theatre on 



3 April 1819. It was aeceptwi by the com- 
mitl«a of Drurv Lane for representation iw 
1817, and announcjfd in the bills to be per- 
formed immediately, Edmund Keaii to tabu 
the principal character, Albania ; but &om 
several causes it was delayed until 15 Feb. 
1819, when Mlsa Porter's tragedy ' Switiei"- 
liind ' was presenteil. In the latter play Kean 
acted so badly that Bucke withdrew ' The 
Italians.' The public exposure of Eean 
created such a sensation thai ' The Italians ' 
had a rapid sale and passed through eight 
editions. 3, ' The Fall of the Leaf and other 
poems,' 1619. 4. 'On the Beauties, Har^ 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature, with oc- 
casional remarks on the laws, customs, man- 
London, 1821, 8vo; 3 vols., 1837; New 
York, 1843. Originally published anony- 
mously in 1813, under the title ' The Philo- 
sophy of Nature.' The author left this work 
improved and enlarged in twenty manuscript 
Tolumes. a, ' Classical Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language,' 1829. Q. 'Julio Romano, or 
the Force of the Passions. An Epic Drama 
in six books," 1830. 7. 'On theLife, Writings, 
and Genius of Akenside, with some account 
of his friends," 1832. 8. 'The Book of 
Human Character,' 2 vols., 183". 9. 'A 
Letter intended (one day) as a supplement to 
I,KK:khnrt'8 " Life of Sir Walter Scott.,"' ' Lon- 
don, 1838,8vo(privately printed). 10. "The 
Life of John, Duke of Marlborough," 1B39. 
11. 'Ruins of Ancient Cities, witli genaral 
and particular accounts of their rise, fall, 
and present condition,' 1840. 

[Qent. IS&g. now. ser. xxvii. 698 ; Addit. M8. 
1(1187, f. 277; Cut. uf PrTDt«d Books in Brit. 
Mu«. ; Lowudas's Bibl. Manual, ed. B.ilm, 304; 
Xoloa and QuDrips, 2nil ser. x. 3U7. 4tb aer. i. 
287, 419, «0, Ban.] T. C. 

BUCKENHAM, ROBERT <_fi. ir>30), 
WHS prior of the Dominican or Black Friars 
at Cambridge,iu which university he look the 
■ jreesof ll.D. in iri24 and U'.U. in 1631. 
lien Latimer was preaching at Cambridge 
152!J, in favour of an English bible and 
other religious innovations, Biickenham was 
oneof his principal opponents, and, in answer 
to Latimer's sermon on the cards, preached on 
Christmas dice," using the terms ciiiq and 
guater as suggeatii-e of the four docl'irs of the 
church and live texts of scripture, but did not 
succeed in silencing bim (see Dbhiub, 7yn- 
daU, 431 ). His adherence to the papal supre- 
macy and the old form of religion rendered it 
expedient for bim to leave England. In lli34 
he went to Edinburgh, and stayed for some 
lime in the Black Friars cunvont there. In 
March 1535 he crofseil the sua to Louvain to 
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assist in the prosecution of AVilliam Tyudale, 
the translator of the Bible into English, who 
was then in prison at Yilvoorde. He and 
another Englishman, named Harry Philippes, 
busied themselves in translating into Latin the 
English papers foimd in Tyndale*s possession, 
which were useful as evidence of heresy. No 
further particulars of his life ap])ear to have 
been recorded, except that he was the author 
of a book *De Reconciliatione locorum SacrsB 
Scriptune,* of which a copy was in the English 
College at Rome. Foxe tells us that he was 
nicknamed 'Domine labia,' but does not 
mention the reason why he was so called. A 
Dr. William Bokenham, who was master of 
Gonville Hall from 1514 to 1586, has some- 
times been confused with the subject of this 
notice, and Tanner's statement tnat Robert 
Buckenham was chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge is an error of the same kind, 
Dr. William l^uckmaster having held the 
ofHce of vice-chancellor in 1529. 

[Cal. of State Papers of Hen. VIII, vol. vii. ; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Foxe, edit. 1847, vii. 449, 
771 ; MS. Cott. Galba B. x. f. 102 ; Cooper's 
Athenae Canrab. i. 61 ; Anderson's Annals of the 
English Bible, ii. 102, &c.; Bemaus's Latimer, 
68 ; Tanner MS. 402, Bibl. Bodl.] C. T. M. 

BUCKERIDGE or BUCKREDGE, 

JOIIN(1562?-1631),bi8liopofRochesterand 
of Ely, was the son of William Buckeridge 
and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Keblowhite of Basildon, Berkshire, and 
granddaughter of .John Keblewhite, uncle of 
Sir Thomas Wliite, the founder of Merchant 
Taylors' School and of St. John's College, 
Oxford. He was born at Draycot Cenie, 
near Chippenham, Wiltshire, about 15(52, 
and was admitted at Merchant Taylors' School 
in 1573, and elected thence a foundation fel- 
low of St. John's, Oxford, in 1578. Here he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1583, M.A. in 
1586, and B.I), and D.l). by accumulation in 
1597, ultimately succeeding to tlie president- 
ship of the college in 1605. AVhile Bucke- 
ridge was still a fellow AVilliam Laud was en- 
tered at St. John's. Buckeridge became his 
tutor, and instilled into liis pupil high-churcli 
and anti-Calvinistic doctrine, opposed to the 
then prevalent theological bias of the uni- 
versity. Buckeridge was an Anglican of the 
school of Andrewes, equally opposed to Ro- 
manism and puritanism, calm but unflinch- 
ing in the maintenance of his views of reli- 
gious truth and ecclesiastical polity. * It 
proved,' writes Heylyn, ' no ordinary- happi- 
ness to tlie scholar to be principled under 
such a tutor, who knew as well as any other 
of his time how to employ the two-edged 
sword of Holv Scripture, . . . brandishing it 
on the one side against the papists, and on 



the other against the puritans and nonoon- 
formists' (Hbtltk, C^mrianua AngUcan%Uy 
pt. i. p. 44). Buckeridge 8 real merits became 
known to Archbishop Whitffift, and about 
1696 he appointed him one of his chaplains. 
In this capacity he was one of those who 
attended the archbishop in his last sickness 
^February 1604), and heard his reiterated 
dying words, ' l4o ecclesia Dei, pro ecdesii 
Dei ' (Stbtpb, Whitgift, ii. 607). On leaving 
the university, he became rector of North 
Fambridge in Essex, and was appointed 
chaplain to Robert Devereux, the unfortunate 
earf of Essex, who made petition in his be- 
half to the then lord-keeper, Puckering, for 
small pieces of preferment in his g^ (Stbtpe, 
Annals, iv. 245; Wood, Ath^fUB, ii. 610). 
He was afterwards presented to the living of 
North Kilworth in Leicestershire, in which, 
in 1608, Laud succeeded him, though not 
immediately. Through Whitgift, Buckeridge 
was introduced to James I, and he speedily 
rose high in the royal favour. He was re- 
garded oy the king as one of the first pulpit 
divines of his day. He was now in the high 
road to preferment. After a long period of 
domination puritanism lost its influence. In 
Elizabeth's reign he had received a canonry 
at Rochester, in which capacity his name 
occurs in 1587. He was now appointed 
royal chaplain. In March 1604 he became 
archdeacon of Northampton ; the next month 
he was installed prebendary of Colwell in 
the cathedral of Ilereford ; and in the No- 
vember of the same year he was nominated 
by the king to succeed Lancelot Andrewes, 
on his consecration to the see of Chichester, 
in the well-endowed vicarage of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, which he held in comniendam 
after his elevation to the episcopate. The 
next year he was elected presiaent of St. 
John's College, to which office he w^as ad- 
mitted on 80 Jan. 1605. In April 1606 he 
was appointed canon of Windsor, and re- 
signed his stall at Rochester. In September 
1606 he was selected by James I, together 
with Bishops Andrewes and Barlow and Dr. 
King, afterwards bishop of London, to preach 
one of the sermons at Hampton Court de- 
signed to convince the learned presbyterians, 
Andrew and James Melville, of the scriptural 
authority of the episcopal form of cliurch 
government, and of the roval supremacy. 
To Buckeridge the latter of tlie two subjects 
was assigned, which, according to Archbishop 
Sj)otiswood {Chyrch Hist, of Scotland, bk. 
vii. p. 497 ; Heylyn, u. s., p. 44), he * handled 
both learnedly and soundly, to the satisfac- 
tion of all hearers,' with the exception of 
the presbyterians, who were * much nettled 
at being equalled to the papists in matter of 
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rebellion against their lawful sovereigns/ On proper sense. In 1629, in conjunction with 



the translation of Neile from Rochester to 
Lichfield, Buckeridge was selected by James 
to succeed him. He was consecrated at Lam- 
beth on 9 June 1611 by Archbishop Abbot, 



Laud, then bishop of London, he published, 
by the king's special command, Andrewes's 
' Ninety-one Sermons,' to which his funeral 
sermon was appended. In April 1628 Bucke- 



Andrewes and his predecessor, Neile, being | ridge, ' by the power and fayour ' of Laud 
among the assisting prelates. The headship ' (Uetltv), had been appointed to succeed 
of his college, thus vacated, was filled by his . Nicholas Felton as bishop of. Ely, one of the 
formerpupu. Laud, mainly on his recommen- crowd of unpopular episcopal nominations 
dation. He had preyiously introduced Laud which mark^ that fatal year* His election 
to the notice of Bishop Neile, who had ap- ' w^as confirmed July 15. Buckeridge died on 
pointed him his chaplain, and thus paved the 23 May 1631, * leaving behind him the cha- 
way for his future preferment. In the month ract«r of a very pious, learned, and worthy 
of September 1613 Buckeridge was one of the j bishop.' He was Duried in the parish church 

S relates concerned in the mfamous Essex of Bromley, Kent, where the palace of the 
ivorce case, and pronounced, with Andrewes, . bishops of Kochester was then situated. Two 
Bilson, and Neile, for the nullity of the mar- portraits of Buckeridge as bishop are pre- 
riage, a^inst Archbishop Abbot, Bishop ■ served in St. John's College, Oxford, one in 
King of London, and the soundest civilians, the hall, and a second, of smaller size, repre- 
In the fierce controversy aroused by the senting him as an older man, in the presidents' 
two books of Dr. Richard Montague, Bucke- , lodgings. He beaueathed 600/. towards im- 
ridge stood by the side of Laud, now the ' provincr the stipenusofthe fellows and scholars 
bishop of St. David's, in his defence. Laud of St. John's College, to the chapel of whidi 
employed his influence with Buckingham to he gave the altar furniture, hangings, and 
secure his favour for Montague ; and on the plate of his episcopal chapel at Ely. lie also 
day that the house was pronouncing a formal left a bequest to the poor of the {Mirish of 
censure on his views (2 Aug. 1626), he de- Bromley, the proceeds of which are still re- 
clared with Buckeridge and Bishop Howson ceived. In audition to the funeral sermon 
of Oxford, in a joint letter to the duke, that on Bishop Andrewes Jiuckeridge published : 
in their opinion Montague's statements were 1. 'A Sermon preached at Hampton Court 
in noway contrary to the doctrines of the before the King's Majestie on Inesday the 
church of England (Laud, Collected Works, 23rd of September, anno 1606. Kom. 
Lib. of Anfflo-Cath. Theol. vol. vi. pt. i. pp. xiii. 5 [on the royal Hupremacy]. Barker.' 
244-6). In February 1626, when Buckingham 2. * De Potestate 'Papu; in rebu4 t«.'mpora- 
had been induced to consent that a two days' libu8 sive in regibus deprmondis usurpata adv. 
conference should be held at York Houst* on Bobertum Cardinalem Jiellarminum libri 
the incriminated books, Buckeridge, aided by duo/ London, Bill. 1614, pp. 113, 4to. 3. * A 
White, dean of Carlisle, and Cosin, supported Sermon nreached before Iler Majestie at 
Montague's orthodoxy against the attacks of AVhitehall, Mar. 22, 1«17 Ton Ps. xcv. 61, 
Bishop Morton of Lichfield and Dr. Preston, touching pro«t ration and Cneeling in tte 
the puritan master of Emmanuel. Bucke- worship of God. To wliich is addnl a dis- 
ridge's defence was able and temperate. He course concerning kneeling at the com- 
denied that the council of Trent had erred in munion,* pp. '2A^, 4to, London, Bill. 1618. 
any directly fundamental article of faith. A In this, writes Hey lyn ( lA.), * he asserted the 
second conference was held a few days later, piety and antiquity of this religious pos- 
at which Montaguedefended his theses in per- ture with such solid reasons and such cWr 
son against Bishop Morton and Dr. Preston, authorities that he came off without the least 
On the presentation of the 'Petition of opposition by that party.' 
Right,' in 1628, Buckeridge advised that it [Wood's Athens, ii. 506-10; Newcourt's Re- 




light then be entered on the roll without in ^"^.^ ii^ei«Kiu«* xnoupm in i:jigiana. i. idA-7; 
any way prejudicing the king's right (Gab- Gardiner s Hist ""^ .^^f^^J^'^l^^ Accwsion of 

DIKEB, Vist^o/ Engl vi. 645287)^ ^^^, \ ^5* i H.l*- "*" '''' "^^^^^ 

On 26 Nov. 1628 Buckeridge preached the ^^^°*- '* ^^ ^' "' ^ ^^J . ^ *=- ^• 

funeral sermon of Bishop Andrewes, his BUCKHUKST, L«rd. See Sacktillb, 
honoared friend for above thirty years, at St. Thomas.] 

Sayioiir^s,Soathwark, in which he repudiated. BUCKINGHAM, EDWARD STAF- 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in any , FORD, Dukb op. [See Stapfobo.] 
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BUCKINGHAM, Dukes of. [See 
Gbenyille and Yilliebs.] 

BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, 
Dttkes of. [See Gbbitville.] 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES SILK (1786- 
1855), author and traveller, was the youngest 
child of Christopher and Thomazine Buck- 
ingham. He was bom at Flushing, near 
F^mouth, on 25 Aug. 1786, and when only 
in his tenth year commenced a seafaring life. 
While on his third voyage he was taken 
prisoner by the French and for several months 
confined at Corunna as a prisoner of war. 
After passing much of his early life at sea, 
he turned his attention to literature. In Oc- 
tober 1818 he established at Calcutta a news- 
paper called the * Calcutta Journal.' The 
boldness with which he censured the abuses 
of the Indian government led to his expul- 
sion from India and the suppression of the 
paper by the temporary governor-general, 
Mr. John Adam, in April 1823. The first 
number of this paper appeared on 2 Oct. 
1818, the last on 26 April 1823. Its sup- 
pression entailed great pecuniary loss to 
Buckingham, as it had been a thorough com- 
mercial success. Though recommended for 
redress by the select committee of the House 
of Commons in August 1834 {Parly, Papers j 
1834, vol. viii.), it was not until long after- 
wards that the East India Company acknow- 
ledged the injustice of the proceedings by 
granting him a pension of 200/. a year. On 
his wav to and from India he travelled 
through various countries, and afterwards 
published accounts of the lands which he 
had thus visited. In January 1824 he esta- 
blished the * Oriental Herald and Colonial 
Review,* which he continued to conduct until 
it ceased to exist in December 1829. The 
chief object of this joiu*nal was to spread in- 
formation relating to our eastern posses- 
sion throughout the country. The * Oriental 
Quarterly Review,' the first number of which 
appeared on 20 Jan. 1830, was intended by 
Buckingham to take the place of the * Ori- 
ental Herald,' but only two numbers were 
published. In July 1827 he started a 
weekly journal of politics, literature, and 
news, entitled ' The Sphynx,' which had an 
existence of less than two years. In January 
1828 he established the * Athenaeiun,' the 
first number of which came out on 2 Jan. 
Buckingham was editor of this paper only 
for a very short time, and in the same year 

Sarted with his interest in it to John Ster- 
ng. In this year also he proposed the esta- 
blishment of a London evening paper to be 
called * The Argus ' and to commence on 
30 June 1828. Though a prospectus and a 



specimen cop^ were issued, nothing further 
was done with the scheme. In December 
1832 he was elected M.P. for the new borough 
of Sheffield in the first reformed parliament, 
and for that constituency he continued to sit 
until the dissolution in Jidy 1837. In the 
House of Commons he took especial interest 
in social reforms, advocating tne abolition of 
flogging in the army and navy, and of the 
impressment of seamen, and the adoption of 
means to prevent destruction of life and pro- 
perty at sea. He also took an active part in 
promoting the temperance movement^ and pre- 
sided over the select committee at whose in- 
stance the valuable medical evidence respect- 
ingintoxicating liquors was collected (ibid,) 
Having retired from parliament, in Oc- 
tober 1837 he commenced an extensive tour 
through America, which occupied him nearly 
four years. In 1843 the British and Foreign 
Institute in Hanover Square was found^ 
mainly owing to his exertions. This literary 
and social cmb, of which he was appointed 
resident director, excited the rimcule of 

* Punch,* which persisted in calling it the 

* Literary and foreign Destitute.* It did 
not last much longer than four years. In 
1847 and 1848 he travelled through various 
parts of Europe. In 1851 he became the 
president of the London Temperance League, 
which was first formed in that year, and on 
1 Sept. was granted a pension of 200/. a year 
from the civil list, * in consideration of his 
literary works and useful travels in various 
countries.' For some few years before his 
death he took but little active part in public 
life. Buckingham was a most voluminous 
writer ; his books which relate his journeys 
in foreign countries contain much valuable 
matter, both descriptive and statistical. 

As a lecturer he was, however, better 
known, and for many years he was in the 
habit of travelling through the country and 
delivering lectures upon the places which he 
had visited, and on a variety of other sub- 

i'ects. He was a man of great kindness of 
leart and liberality of opinion, a fluent 
speaker, and possessed of a lively imagina- 
tion. Though by no means deficient in in- 
dustry, and always careful to keep himself 
well before the i)ublic, he was capricious in 
his work and had too many schemes in hand 
at the same time. To this cause may probably 
be attributed his want of success in life. H!e 
died after a long illness at Stanhope Lodge, 
Upper Avenue Road, St. John's Wood, on 
30 June 1 800, in his sixty-ninth year. 

His death having occurred so soon after 
the publication of the first two volumes of 
his * Autobiography,' the third and fourth 
volumes, though ready for the presSi were 
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never publiBlied. In February iSQH he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Jeoninc^, a 
fftminr ne«r Penrya, who survived her hus- 
band. They had eeverot children, Leicester 
Silk [O-Vp] being their youngest son. An en- 
graved portrait of Buckingham will be found 
in the hrst volume of the ' Autobiiigrttiihy." 
The following U a list of the chief of Bucking- 
ham's published works. He also wrote some 
thirty-eeven pamphlets on social and political 
enbjecta. 1. 'TMiveU in Palestine, through 
the countrieB of Bashan and Qilead,' &c., 
1822, 4to. 2. 'Travels among the Arab 
lYibeflinhsbitingtlieEoat of Syria and Pales- 
tin^' &c., 1826, Ito. 3. ' Travels In Mesopo- 
tamia,' ftc., 1827,4to. 4. 'Travels in ABsyria, 
&|Bdia, and Persia,* &c., 1830. 4to. 5. 'Par- 
liLnentary Report on the Extent, Causes, 
and Consequences of the Prevailing Vice of 
Intoxication,' &c, 1834, fol. 6. 'Parlia- 
mentary Keport on the Causes of the In- 
creased Number of Shipwrecks,' &c., 1836, 
fbl. 7. ' Evils and Remedies of the Present 
System of Popular Elections," &c.,1841,12mo. 
6. 'America: Historical, Descriptive, and 
Statistic, including a Joomey through the 
Nortbem or Free Sutes,' 3 vols., 1841, 8vo. 
9. 'TheSlave States of .^jnerica,'&c.,2vot8., 
1842, 8vo. 10. 'The Eastern and Western 
Stales of America,' 3 vols., 1642, 8vo. 
11. ' Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and other British Provinces of North Ame- 
rica,' &c., 1843, 8vo. 12. ' Transactions of 
the British and Foreign Institute, including 
Reports of aU the Papers read. Lectures de- 
livered, and Discussions held at the Meetings 
of that Society in 1843-4-^,' 1846 (?), 4to. 
13. 'Tour through Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Holland,' 2 vols., 1845, 8vo. 14. 'Tour 
through France and Italy,' &c., 2 vols., 1847, 
8vo. 16. 'Outline Sketch of the Viiyages, 
IVavels. Writings, and Public Labours of 
James Silk Buckingham. Compiled from 
authentic sources,' 1848, 8vo. Ifi. 'Nalional 
Evils and Practical Itemedies,' itU9, 8vo. 
17. 'An Earnest Plea for the Reign of Tem- 
MnuweandPwice,'&c.,l851,12mo. 18. 'The 
Oomlne Ere of Practical Uetbrm,' &c., 1864, 
8vo. Iv. 'Autobiographyof JameaSilkBuck- ' 
ingham,' vols. i. and u., 1856, Svo, 

[AntobiogT. of James SilkBucliiDghBm,2 ToLi., 
I895.Biogniphiad Sketch of Jaoica Silk Backing- 
ham from Livts of tho IlluatriouB for August 
ISfiS (1S.U): G«nt. Mag. 185fi, new but. ilir. . 
332-3; Add. Beg. ISfiS, p. '/SB; ad verti somen t 
cf Bnckingliam's works in The Coming BriL for 
May 18U i Bnt. Mus. Cat.] 6. F, E B. 

BUCKINGHAM, LEICESTER SILK 
(1^^-1867), dramatic author, the youngest 
' Jaauw Silk Buckingham, the oriental I 



traveller [q- v.], and Elienbeth Jennings, was 
born at 11 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, 
London, 29 June 1825. In his early life ho 
was the companion of his father in visits 
made to America, France, and the East, and 
the experience thus acquired rendered his ser- 
vices valuable as a lecturer on several occa- 
sions. When the Panopticon (afterwards 
the AlbambrainLeicesler8quare)was origi- 
nated in 1864 as a scientific institution, Buck- 
ingham was selected towriteand deliver the 
explanatory description of the views of va- 
rious countries, and more recently at the 
Egyptian Hall he was the lecturer engaged 
to illustrate Hamilton's 'Tour of Europe.' 
Connecting himself in early life witi the 
stage heproduced several light pieces at thn 
Strand Theatre when that establishment wa« 
under Mr. J. Payne's direction in 1866-7, 
and for a short time undertook the responsi- 
bilities of management. Among the most 
successful comedies he afterwards wrote may 
be mentioned 'The Merni Widow,* 1863- 
'Silken Fetters,' 1863; 'The Silver Lining ' 
1864 ; and ' Faces in the I'ire,' 1865. Aa a 
dramatist he was confessedly under large ob- 
ligations to the French stage, and the minority 
of his pieces were founded on the work* of 
Parisian writers. There can, however, bono 
question that his talents were cqud to much 
more than the work of a skilful adapter. Ho 
was from 1857 to 1867 dramatic and musical 
tritic of the ' Morning Star.' A singularly 
fluent and grao'ful writer he was even more 
remarkable as a speaker, and few havo iil- 
celled him in rhetorical power. Buckingham 
commenced writing at the early age of nini>- 
teen, when he compiled for R.^Jenlley ■ Me- 
moir of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland,' 
1844. This was followed by ' Life and Time* 
of Louis Philippe, by the Rev. G. N, Wright, 
Continued to the Revolution of 1848 by 
L. F. A. Buckingham,' 1850. ' Belgium, the 
Rhine, Ilalv. Greece, andtheMeditermnuui, 
by the Rev.'G. N. Wright and L. F. A. Buck- 
ingham,' appeared in 1851, and in 1853 ho 
publiabed 'ITie Bible in the Middle Age, with 
Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and Re- 
ligious AspectsofMedievalEurope,' Howaa 
also the author of upwards of thirty-five bur- 
lesques, comedies, and farces, of wliich tlione 
already mentioned are the best, and are still 
occasionally produced on the stage. OnSApril 
1844 he msrried at Gretna Oreen, imder the 
name of L. 8, F. Y. Buckingham, OoroHna 
Sarah, fourth daughter of Captain Frodoric 
White, of H.M.'s packet service Weymouth. 
This lady was afterwards a well-known and 
much respected actreg8,under the name of Mrs. 
Buckingham White. Few perBons can have 
bwn known under a greater variety of chria- 
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titm names than tiuckingham wae during his 
CompurotiTelj ehort life, the following being 
the names used by bim on variouB occasionB ; 
Leicester, Leicester A.mbro«e, Leicester Silk, 
Ijeicester Forbee Ambrose, Leicester Stan- 
hope, Leicester Stanhope Forbes, Leicester 
Stanhope Forbes Young, and Leicester Stan- 
hope Forbes Young Ambraao, He also made 
use of the pseudonvm Matthews & Co. when 

C' ueing h is first drama, called ' Aggm vati ng 
,' in 1664. He died at Margate 15 July 
1867, in the Koman catholic faith, to which 
he had some time before become a convert. 
On bis decease the copyright of his publisbed 



theatrical publisher, by whom, in September 
1873, they were bequeathed to the Royal 
General llieatrical Fund. 

[The Era. 31 July 1867. p. 10; Notes and 
QneHw, fith ser. li. 244.295(1879); Boaaeand 
Courtney's Bibliotheua Conjabieasis. i. 48-9 1 
lit. 1090.] G. C. B. 

BUCKINGHAM, lOSHERN. [See Bo- 

BUCKINGHAMSHIEE,. Duke op. 

[See Sheffield, Joiis.] 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Earls op. 

[See Hob ART.] 

BUCKLAND, FRAKCIS TBEVEL- 
YAN (1826-1880), nnturaliNl, was bora at 
Christ Church, Oiford, 17 Dec. 1826. Hie 
(at her, William Buckland, D.D, [q.v.], after- 
wards dean of Westminster, was canon of 
Christ Church at the lime of his birth. His 
mother was Mary, daughterof Benjamin Mor- 
land of Abingdon, Berkshire. From his boy- 
hood Bucklojid was an ardent lover of strange 
pete, and many practicnl jokes were played at 
Christ Church by aiul upon his tnraemonKeys 
and bear. He was educated first at Cotter^ 
stock. North Hants ^lH.'^6-7), then at Laleham 
undttr hiauncle.John Buckland. who married 
B, sister of Dr. Arnold (1837-9), afterw-arda 
atWinchesterfrom 1839 to 1844, and finally 
at Ohrist Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
B.A. 18 May 1848. Devoting himself to me- 
dicine he worked hard at St. Geoi^'s Hos- 
pital, especially at anatomy, first as a student 
from 1M8 to 1861, and as house-surgeon in 
1862 and 1863. He became assist ant -surgeon 
in the 2ud life guards 14 Aug. 1864. l^ing 
chiefiy quartered in London, he eagerly em- 
braced every opportunity of examining curious 
specimens of natural history,singularanimals, 
ahnonnal growths, and the like. These ob- 
servul ions were described in his four series of 
' Curiosities of Natural History.' Cherishing 
a deep reverence for John llunter, after t 



search, says Dean Stanley, ' of sixteen draary 
days' in the vaults of St. Martin's Church, 
Charing Croiss, he discovered the cotfinnf that 
famous suivuou, whose remains, when Urns 
brought to light, were duly interred in Weal- 
minster AbWy, 28 March 1859. Ajiothuf 
happy chance put him in posseesion of the 
great anatomist's oaken b»dst«ad. It waa 
also due to his sagacity that Ixaak Waltcot'a 
well-known autograph, together with the dato 
1668, was discovered scratched by the angler 
on the marble monument of Isaac Caasubcav 
in Poets' Comer. Un the establishment of 
the 'Field' newspaper in 1860, Buckland 
joined the staff, and wrote largely 
paper till I86Q, when he seceded and com- 
menced (1860) a weekly journal of hia own, 
'Land and Water,' in w'hichmost of his later 
writings appeared. He was a good 
fisher, but, probably from want of leisuxsv 
was not equally skilled in fly-fishing for tioul, 
\\'ilh much zeal he applied himself to tba 
many economical questions affecting the aP- 
tiflcial supply of salmon, the length of tbA- 
I close seaaon, the condition of the diSereat 
I salmon rivers of the kingdom, and Bimilarin- 
vest.igationa, gradualiy becoming the biebeat 
ibjects of piscicnltun. 
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could have been offered him, and thencefortli 
he devoted all his energies not mei«lj to- 
the duties of his office, but to the elucida" 

, tion of every point connected with the his* 
tory of the salmon, and endeavoured in bt 
way to improve the condition of the I 
tish fisheries and of fisher-folk in ganeraL. 

I These objects involved frequent visits to tiift 

^ riversandcoastsof thecounlry.whenbe* 
ever a welcome guest among high and loWj. 

' and was thus conliniially adding to his atorw' 
of information. Li order to interest poopla 
in his favourite sut^ect he established about 
the South Kensington Museum a 



large collection of fiah-hatohing apparMua, 
modeb offish-passes, casts offish, implel 
of fishing, and the Uke. This exlubi ' 



which Buckland was constantly adding, wu 
the first successful effort to direct the i^tob- 
tion of the nation towards pisciculture, and 
at length expanded into the Intematioaal 
Fishenes Exhibition of 1863. 

Genial, sagacious, enthiiaiaslic, alwajB 
prone to look at the humurotia ude of ft] 
subject, Buckland aimed rather al 
the sympathies of others in bis favour 
studies than at acquiring ihn name of a _ 
found writer on science. He held the ord 
naiy usages of societr in supreme ci 
when they appoamd ta intcrfpre with li 
leal tor experunent and research in natn 
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hiBtoiy, and his friends love to recnll him, 
now wading inlo some ipy c()ld river to cap- 
ture ealmon for th(> purpose uf artiScial 
breeding, now smoking' and in his abirt 
sleevee as lie arranged lus curiosities at South 
Kensington, and now again humnrousl; di- 
lating in bis house in AlbnnT Street on the 
babiteof the ^t animals nbicli generally ran 
loose about his rooms, XumberlesH as were 
his personal friends, they wi!re few compared 
with those who knew and loved him Irom 
his books, owing to the unstudied eloquence 
of all he wrote and the attractive manner in 
'which he descanred on his favourite purauita. 
Nothing in the animal or vegetable world 
came amiH to his insatiable love of nature; 
he would dwell with warm appreciation upon 
the adaptation of every animal and every part 
of its frame to its surroundings, point out the 
aingularitiea of every specimen that came be- 
fore him, and thus drawotheraunconsciously 
tothepracticslstudyofnatiml history. The 
native birde, beasts, and tishee lost a friend 
and protector when Buddand died. Under 
liis love of nature and the extreme interest 
which he took in biological studies lay a pro- 
found but childlike faith. 

Buckland'g last fisherv reoort wan pre- 
sented on 31 March 1880. His health was 
then breaking. During the following mouths 
he prepared new epiMumens for his museum, 
which he determined to leavH to the nation. 
In June he underwent an operation fordropsy. 
He died on 19 Dec. 1880. Five days after 
he was buried at Brompton cemetery. 

Besides numerous papers on fish, birds, &c., 
in the ' Field ' and ' Land and Water,' and 
an ofticle on 'Rata' in the 'Quarterly 
Heview," Buckland in his capacity of inspec- 
tor of ialmon fisheries reported annually 
on the salmon fisheries, and published a 
book on ■ Fish Hatching' in 1903, He also 
wrot« reports on the Scotch salmon fisheries 
in 1671, on the Norfolk fisheries in 1876, on 
the crab and lobster fisheries in 1877, the 
Bcotcb herring fisheries in 1878, and the sea 
flsherica in 1873. The books by which he ia 
be«t known are his 'Ouriosities of Natural 
History,' 4 vols., 181)7-72 ; the ' Logbook of 
a Fisherman and Zoologist,' 1875 ; an edi- 
tion of White's 'Natural History of 8el- 
borne,' with original notes, 1876; and the 
•Natuml History of British Fishes.' 1881. 
A eathering from his papers selected by him- 
self wwi published posthumously in 1882 
under the title of ' Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.' Hia life was published in 1836 
by Mr. 0. C. Bompaa, his brother-in-law. 

tE'riTatcinfonnation ; Westtrood and Satcbell's 
liotboM Piieatnria,- Lifo by Bompas.] 

M. G. W. 




BUCKLAND, RALPH (15B4-1611), 
catholic divine, born in 1664, wna the son 
of Edmund Buckland, who was descended 
from an ancient family living at Weat Harp- 
tree, Somersetshire. He was admitted into 
Merchant Taylors' School on 16 June 1671, 
and in Michaelmas term 1579 he became 
a commoner of Magdalen College, Oiford, 
but before he took a degree he came to 
London and atudied the municipal laws for 
some time. At length, being ' inltamed with 
a love to the Itoman catholic reli)^on, he left 
his parents, country, and the prospects of a 
fair inheritance,' and went to the English 
college at Rheims. He proceeded to the 
Roman seminary in February 1685-fi, re- 
turned to Rheims in September 1588, and, 
having been ordained, was in Decemlier the 
same year sent to England to labour on the 
mission. Wood supposes that he lived chiefly 
in his own county, and ' spent above twenty 
years in doing offices belonging to his profes- 
sion.' Uis name appears on a list ot^ forty- 
seven priests and Jesuits banished in 1666. 
He died in 1611, leaving Itehindhim'among 
the brethren ' 1 he character of a ' most pious 
and seraphical person, — a person who went 
beyond all of his time for fervent devotion ' 
(AtAena Oxmi. ed. Bliss, ii. 107). Dodd 
mentions that Buckland presented a piece 
of St. Thomas of Oanterbury's hnir shirt, to 
Douay College, where it was preserved with 
due respect m a silver case. 

His works are; 1. ' Seaven sparkes of the 
enkindled soule, with foure lamentations 
composed in the hard times of Q. Bliinbeth,' 
8vo, without place or date, but printed after 
the accession of James I. Dr. Ussher, pri- 
mate of Ireland, in a sermon preached at 
St. Blary's, Oxlard, on 5 Nov. 1640, referred 
to this book, which contains pious aspira- 
tions for the reconciliation of Great Britain 
to the Roman church, and cited passages to 
show that, the existence of the gunpowder 
plot was known and its success prayed for in 
home two years before its discocery. The 
alleged proof, however, consisted merelj' of 
fervent ejaculations and scriptural quotations 
such as : Feal. 3, p. 33, ' But the memory of 
novelties shall perish with a crack ; as u 
ruinous house falling to thegroimd.' Psal.4, 
p. 64, ' The crack was heard into all lands ; 
and made nations q^uake for fear.' Wood 
points out that there is no reason for Usaher's 
supposition that the book was printed at 
Rome. S. ' An embassage from Unaven ; 
wherein Chrijt ^uetb to understand his iust 
indignation against al such as being calho- 
liiely minded, dare yeelde their presence to 
the ritea and praier of the malignant church,' 
8vo, without place or date. A metricalepi- 
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l/ftfii4i iH |ir<'fliift«l t'l tlm work, li. An Eng- 
liuli t rniiiilitt ion or' Dfi l'f!rmM;iit.iono Vande- 
lini/ w nil 1411 liy Virtor, hiMlio|) of HJHerte or 
l''tirii, who MoiiriMlifirl hIhhiI'KK). 4. A tranfv- 
Inii'ifi of lliM Mix totiii'H of Iiiiiirf;nt.iiiH Suriu8 
' I hi Villi! Miuicloniiii.' TIiIh iNofjiin quoted 
iiiifli^r lliM iifiiiiiMif HolNirt (iriHUmdof luilph) 

Miirlillifi(l. 

I I'iiiriMi of \hmny (V»llnK<*. Mi»,2(K)p 209, 220 
Ifi'i, '/i\:\ , Koliiiinfin'H Hi^n. Misniliiint THylora' 
Mrf-liiMil, i. IH; DoiIiI'n Cliiirnli IIihI. ii. 38/» ; 
WinkI'm AlliniiiK Oifiii. (HUhn), ii. lO/>: Cut. Lib. 
ffM|>ii<M. Mil.l. Kirilt. (INi:(). i. »/i/i; Koley'H 10^ 
t'titi\m, fi. |riirl II. 172; ('lmllonitr*N MiHuionury 
I'liiki* (IN-i:i). II. 2U; Olivnr'N (.'nlliulic Ko 1 1^1011 
III Coriii^itll, '/M.\ T. C. 

HIUIKIiANI), WILLIAM (17H.^-lHWJ), 
uiuiliifMiil, iImiiii III' Wi'NttiiiiiHlnr, wiiH honi Ht 

TiVllnli It! IhtVollMlliriMIl I7H1. IIl>WllHtllO 

i.liliuil Miiii III' Mill \{v\. riiiirl(*N Hiickland, 
fiMJiir III' 'ri<iti|ili«liiii mid TriiNham. Ah a 
fluid lii« iitijHiiii'M III litivo liiM'ti a rloHo oh- 
ni>tvt*i-. \\ n liPtir of liiN ntti'iitioii Inmii^^ 
iiii|MMiiillv diri'rliMJ III I III* aiiiiiioiiiti'H which 
Hill liiiMid III till* nH'loi iipiir hJN imtivi' town. 
Itnvoiid lliiM \vi< Kimw liiit IJM lo of MurkhiiHrH 
rliililliiMid III IVUV ill* wiiN III. HIiiiuh'irH 
Ml ImiiiI III 'rivi'i'lnii, mid ill I7HH lie cntcnHl 
Ml Miifv'ii riilli'Ki', \Viiirlii«Nli*r. Thi> yoim^ 

nlililniil WIIM Ililiii1«rili«ii ill I III* HpOllp'M of th(* 

1 liiilli iiml ••lliiT rn'iMilM, iiitd lie iH'^ntii to form 

II I •ilji I I lull III I IliMII 

III h'Ot lliii liliiiid iililiiiiKMl II scliohirshi]) 
Ml ('.iijiiHi ( -liiiMti (\illi>^P. Oxlnrd. hi IHOT) 
III iiiImmiiiiI In II II \. (li*^n'iM>, and in IHOS 

III Will iiiJiiiilliMl II I'l'llnw of IiIm {'o11(>^(* ; 

lii> w iM iiiiImiimmI m |inr'<t ill till' Ntiiiir yi'iir. 
A li liiiiifdi III* iirviT lll>^llM'tpd hiN {'liuisical 
kIiiiIii I, Miii-IiImihI rniihiiurd to ^nvc II COIl- 
iiiji iiililn iiiiiniiiii i>r MllctitioM lo nalunil 

lilli liiillli'Mil, till' lllllliM'Ill KlM^dotll luMIl^ Ills 

111X11111 iIk llrlil nl' iiiM'iti);atiiiM. Ill t Ills 

tun mil lir \vn 1 11 nuillv ii>4M)i'iati'd ^vitll Mr. 
Iiiiili>n|i iil'lhirl (*n!|i7;o. Tlio iVltils of hi.*4 
III il fi .•liifii III rxiiii'.-.i niM won* di'rivi'd from 
•' lliiiiiiMT 1 1 ill, and llii'Ni« roriiKHl the liiU'lt'US 
III iliK liiriM' roIliM'lioMN \>liii'li flirt V M'urs 
liiiri IliiriMiiiid |iIiu'imI ill I III* Oxford Mu- 
riiMiiii Wiiliaiii Smilh, tlu' fallirr of ^tM>- 
liii'\. >\M.i linrit III ( txrortlshiit*. ami ho Umiii; ' 
II liiiiil MirM'Mir \Mis IimI nIi«|) liy stt']», whili* 
|iiir-Miiii^ lii-t viK'iilioii, lo prn'rivi* that iMirli 
^riiu|i ot'.tlrala had it-* o>Mi i'hararl(Ti.<«ti(* 
fii.'i.iilM. lll<lll•^all to (Miltlish ^l>oIo^;il'al maps 
ill IVlMl, and >vilh ihrsi' MiicKIaiiil ^vas guided 
ill Irai-in^ harK thi' history of tlio worKl's 
imilalions. Knuii IS(V*^ to ISI'J lu' tnivrlled 
on horNi'harU ovor a hir^ji* portion of tho 
HiMith-wi'strrii di.strirl of Kii^land, oolhrtin^ 
from thi>.Hi' trart.s which had Ixhmi tho scoiio 
of Smith's earliest hibours the matcrialt) for 
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geological sections and 

I In 1813 Dr. Kidd rcazned his diair of 
mineralogy at Oxford, and Bockland wis 
appointed his socoesor. In the aame Tear 
he was elected a fellow of the G^olagktl 
Society of London. At the instiffation of 
the prince regent, the lords of the^tzvasuzy 
were induced to found a readership in geo- 
lo^ at Oxford and endow it. Bu<^land re- 
ceived this appointment, and he deliy«zcd 
the inaugural address on 15 May ldl9. This 
address, which was subsequently puhliahed in 
1820 under the title of ' Vindici& Geologie,* 
cHMited a sensation, dealing as it did most 
judiciously with the discoyeries which were 
then exciting some alarm. 

In this year Dr. Kidd and Professor Play- 
fair had directed attention to the Lickey Hill 
in Worcestershire as the possible nearest 
source of the siliceous pebbles which are ac- 
ciimulati^d in large masses oyer Warwick- 
sliire and the midland counties. The dis- 
integrat ion of the Lickey Rock in consequence 
of its brecciated structure was pointed out 
by Buckland, who endeavoured to show that 
tin; evidence, which the transport of these 

K'bbhjs over a wide ranffe of area afforded, 
)nj strongly in fjeivour of the fact of a recent 
didiigo. 

Buckland contributed in 1815 to the Greo- 
lojrjcal Society of London a iwper on the 

* Slate and Greenstone Bocks of Cumberland 
and Wtwtmondand,* and in 1817 one on the 

* IMastio Clay at Reading/ and another on 
the* Flints in Chalk.* 

AlM)ut this time Buckland commenced 
the orpmisation of his geological museum, 
which was subsequently given by him to 
Oxford rniversity. 11 is profound know- 
Icdp' of palajontology, and his happy mode 
of cx]»lainingthe ditficult phenomena of geo- 
logy , added to considerable natural eloquence, 
stimulated the salutary reaction which now- 
set in ill favour of the physical and natural 
sciences. In 1818 Dr. Buckland was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1821 he 
]>ulilished in ' Silliman's Journal * some * In- 
st ructions for the Investigation of Geological 
Phenomena,* which at this ])eriod w^as of con- 
sidendile advantage. In the same year he 
made a can-ful examination of the result* of 
the ex]H'dition to the river Macquarie, under 
t he diriTtion of Mr. Oxley, which enabled him 
to publish a memoir, in the ^Transactions of 
the (Geological Society,** On the Geological 
Strata of Madagascar.' 

In 182;l Buckland publisht»d his * Reli- 
quiie Diluviaiue, or Observations on the Or- 
ganic Remains attesting the Action of a 
Universal Deluge.' In the 'Philosophical 
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TnuuaclionB'of the Royal Society in lB'2-2 he 
had described the rumains found in the c&Te 
of Kirkd&le, and explained their relation to 
eunilAT csTe remaina found in England and 
in Genniuiy. In the 'Reliquiio Diluvianie' 
he BTgued that tlui remains of animals found 



before the great flood recorded in the Mosaic 
history. Thia work was seized upon with 
eagemew by all who were desirous of having 
the records of revelation supported by the 
interpretations of scientific invest igatione, and 
it fully established the author's reputation 
aB a geologist and a philosopher. In 1834 
BuckUnd becaraepretident of theGeolocical 
Society, and in 1626 he resinied bis fellow- 
ship, and was presented by his college with 
theliving of Stoke Charity, near Whitchurch, 
Hatnpshire. In the same year Lord Liverpool 
gave nimacanonryof the cathedral ofChrist 
Church, Oiford. 

Buckland married, in 1825, Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Benjamin Horland of 
Sheepfiteod House, near Abingdon, Berkshire. 
The intellectual abilities of this kdv were of 
considerable value to her husbonii, and he 
always admitted that he wna greatly aided 
by her in the production of the Bridgewater 
treatise. In this year he also published in 
the ' Geoli^ical Society's Transactions' 'A 
Deacription of the South-western Coal-field 
of England.' 

In 1S29 Buckland described and named 
the 'Pterodactylusmacronys' which had been 
recently discovered in the blue lias of Lyme 
B«gis by Miss Mary Anning, and (Jrew 
especial attention to the elytra of coleopte- 
rous insects at Stonefield, associated with 
the remains of pterodactyles, of which such 
insects were probably the food. Remains 
supposed to be those of birds had been dis- 
covered at Tilgate Forest; Buckland, how- 
ewi expressed his opinion that they were 
probably portions of pterodactyles. At the 
sametime he read another paperwhich proved 
to be commercially of the highest value. In 
the lias of Lyme Regis he had discovered 
Mine strange deposits ; after a must careful 
examination, he arrived at the conclusion 
that they were the fossil fgeces of extinct 
uuriaas, mixed with the bones of the animals 
themselves (coproliI«8), which have since 
bemi worked extensively for manure. 

In IR3« Buckland'a Bridgewaler treatise 
made its appearance. This scries wsa espe- 
cially directed to prove, by the aids of science, 
' The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God 
■s manifost*d in the Creation,' This work 
may be regarded aa a compendium of geoli 
^cu and palteontotogical science up to t( 



date of its publication, enriched bynui 
reflections of a highly philosophic character. 
At this period a brother geologist of eminence 
described Buckland as 'cheery, humorous, 
bustllnfi;, fuUof eloquence, with which he too 
blended much true wit; seldom without his 
famous blue bag, whence, even at fushionitble 
evening parties, he would bring out and de- 
scribe with infinite drollery, amid tbe sur- 
prise and laughter of his audience, the last 
" find " from a bone cave.' The following 
notation is from a letter of Sir Roderick 
turchison's, at the time of the meeting of 
the British Association at Bristol : ' At that 
meeting the fun of one of the evenings was 
a lecture of Buckland's. In that part of his 
discourse which treated of icbnolites, or fossil 
footprints, the Doctor exhibited himself as a 
cock or a hen on the edge of a muddy pond, 
making impressionB bylifting one leg after 
another. Many of the grave people thought 
■cience was altered to hunoonery by an 
Oxford Don.' 

About 1840 Buckland, who had studied 
with care the action of ice upon the rocks in 
Switierland, began to identify in this country 
the 'dressed rocks' of Sir James Hall, and 
to show that the smoothing and the scratch- 
ing of the rocks could have been the work of 
but one agent, glacier ice. Subsequently 
Agassis corroborated Bucklfind's identifi- 
cations, and proclaimed that a great portion 
of Scotland and the north of England had 
once been iictimlly buried under viiat sheets 
of ice. 

In 1845 he became, on the recommendation 
of Sir Robert Peel, dean of Westminster, and 
through this he was led to abandon many of 
his former pursuits. Alterations In West- 
minster Abbey; sanitary measures, especially 
the supply of London with water from arte- 
sian wells; the potato disease, and ^^cul- 
tural improvements now occupied his atten- 
tion and consumed his time. It has been 
said of Buckland that to him we vrere in- 
debted for unexpected su^estions, curious 
inquiries, and moral kinds of evidence. He 
examined coprolites to discover the food of 
the saurian^; he studied snails to explain 
the holes bored in limestone ; he extracted 
gelatine from the bones of the mammoth: 
he enclosed toads in artificial cavities to 
determine their tenacity of life, and he 
made living hyenas crush ox bones to furnish 
evidence for the conviction of the old mid- 
night robber of preglacial caverns. 

In the 'Catalogue of Scientific Papers," 
published by the Koyal Society, we find that 
Buckland was the author of fifty-three me- 
moirs, Agassiz,however,increases the number 
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In 1840 Buckluid was elected prtMident 
of the Geological Society forthe second time, 
and in 1848 he rwaiived from the hands of 
Sir Henry Da la Beche the WollMIon medal, 
the highest honour known in geological 



Bident, Bncklftnd expressed his 
of the high destiny of his science, and he 
spoke of geologists ' whose names are insunbed 
on the annals of the physical hiatory of the 
globe,' concluding with some remark? on 
the incompleteness of human knowledge, of 
the shortness of life when compared with the 
vaslness of the work upon which the miud 
of man should be employed. 

Shortly after this date Buckland suffered 
from a mental disease which debarred him 
from attempting further work. He died 
15 Auff, IBM, regretted by all who had 
listened to his eloquence, or who bad been 
charmed by the strange truths which he had 
gathered from the works of nature. 

rProce«dingB of the Royal Society, viii. 264 ; 
FhilosophicHl TransactiotiB ; Quarterly Joarnal 
of thaOsological Society, 1817 to 1855; Gaikio's 
Life of Sii it, MuicMsoD. 1875 ; Zoological So- 
cioty's Jonrnal, v. 1833-4 : Thomson'fl Annals of 
Philosophy, iv. 1822.] R. H-T. 

BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS (16:31- 
1882), historian of eivilisation, was bom 
24 Nov. 1821. The Buckle family had long 
been settled in London, An aaceator, Sir 
Cuthbert Buckle, originally of Burgh in Oum- 
berland, was lord mayor of Loudon in 1G93. 
Thomas Henry,fathBrof Henry Thomas,bom 

Oct. 1779, belonged to a Arm of shipowners, 
Buc!ile,Bsgster,& Buckle. In 1811 ha mar- 
ried .lane Middleton of the Yorkshire Mid- 
dletona, by whom he had two daiighl^rs and 
Henry Thorans,whowas honi at Lee during 
a visit to his father's only brother and parl^ 
ner, John William Buckle. The fomLlyliced 
at this time In the city, and soon afterwards 
moved to 25 Mecklenburgh Square. 

Buckle wna a very delicate child, uiiKl for 
the usual games. Bv Br. Birkheck's advice 
his parents were carenil not to over-stimulate 
his brain. His early education was conducted 
by a most devoted mother, who would read 
the Bible to him for hours. He scarcely 
knew his letters at e^ht, and till eighteen 
had read little but ' Shakespeare,' the 'Pil- 
grim's Progress,' and the ' Arabian Nights ; ' 
threebooka,he8aT8(HrTH,i, 157), 'on which 

1 literally feasted.' For a time lie was sent, 
to the school of Br. Holloway in Kentish 
Town, on the condition that he should learn 
nolhinjT but what he chose, lie won a priie 
in mathematics, to which liis attention had 
been accidentally drawn. His father offered 



him any additional reward he pleased, where- 
upon be chose the reward of being taken away 
fromschool. This was in his fourteenth TOar. 

At home the boy indulged in some chUdidi 
pranks, but was soon interested by the cod- 
vereation of his elders. His mother was a 
strict Calvinist, his father a strong lory, and 
a man nf literary cultivation. The son listened 
to his father's recitals of Shakespeare, and im- 
bibed his parents' principles in religion and 
politics, though he was at on early age im- 
pressed by fi^-trade doctrines. 

At the age of seventeen Buckle's health 
hod improved. His &ther insisted upon his 
entering the business, and the lad spent some 
months LU an uncongenial employment. Mean- 
while the elder Bulge's health waadecliningi 
he became unsocial and strangely absent- 
minded. An accident by which bis arm was 
broken gave him a shock, under which he tank 
in four weeks, dying 24 Jan. 18JD, BucUa 
was aeiied with a fainting fit on his father's 
death ; frequent attacks followed, and he only 
recovered after a long stay at Brighton. In 
July 1840 he left England with bis motlieF 
and unmarriedsisterfoTchangeofscene. The 
party travelled through Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, and Italy, reluming through Franoe 
afterayesr'sabsence. Buckle ever atterwaida 
held travelling to be the best education. He 
studied the languages in each country. In 
18S0 he could read nineteen languages with 
facilityand converse fluently in seven, thongh 
he was incapable of acquiring a tolemble ac- 
cent even in French. His experience had re- 
moved his early preposseesions. He cama 
home a freeChiiiker and a radical. In Franc* 
he had given proofs of his extraordinuj 
powers OS a chess-player. Captain Kennedy 
thought him as good a player at this as at any 
later period. Ha then encountered Ki««e~ 
riizki and St. Amant and bent them both 
when receiving the odds of a pawn. 

Buckle was leit in an independent position 
at his father's death. He gave up all tbonghbi 
of the huaineSB. and upon re'iirning To Sag- 
land settled down Co serious studies, ui 
October I8J2 he took lodgings in NoifoUt 
Street, set up bis books, and began a codim 
of mediteval history. In March 1813 bo wu 
writing a life of Charles I, which, as Mr. 
HuthshowB(i.281), was not that given in hia 
fragments. In the same year he acain mat 
abroad, having first been preonnt^d at court 
to qualify himself for foreign society. At 
Hamburg be made the acquaintance of Lbtd 
Kimberley, with whom be travRlted as tar it 
Dresden. Thence he went by Auatri« to 
Italy, and on his return settlnd for a time 
Munich. He there overworki>d htmeelfu 
had a rheumatic fever ; Uis tnotliier a 




luid brought Iiiin home. The udrice of n 
vmisin, Jcihn Buckle, whose counsels he vnlued 
ttiruuKii Ufa, induced liini In ubundon uU 
thoogats of Koing to the bar for feur nf ths 
etrnin upou his health, and a sense of the 
danger uf overwork mude hiui oi. the same 
time diminish his indulgeuce in chess, llis 
two sisters were now marrii'd, and his mol her 
cuue to li^'G with him, ihougb London dis- 
ogreed with her health. The; took 590xford 
TeriBW, where a large buck room witli u sky- 
light mid pli-nly of wall epace offered good 
BOOommodalion for his books and retirement 
for his studidD. Buckle boni^ht all Ibe books [ 
which he used, partitxg with those uo longer 
required, lie had possestedat different times 
about ^1>,000 volumM, but left onlj 11,000 at { 
■lis dentil. Tie worked hard for many yeurs , 
bcl'orepub!l«bingBnythiiig, He mode careful ' 
notes of nil Uc read, mid seldom required to 
nj-raad. His memorj- was very powerful. He, 
could recite long pag&Rses from the French ' 
und Eaglifih cImsics. Three or four readings 
would fix n pnge of prose in hia mind. He 
laboured hard to im]>rove his style, reading 
the besl models, and tbea trying to expretis 
the substiuice in his own words. Flis plan 
in writing was to t'ompose a whulu puragraph 
before eettiiu; it down in order 10 avoid dia- 
oonlinuily ofstyle. His domestic affairs were 
CftrefiUlv regulated. For two things Le nevnr 
gmdgea money — books and cigars. Absti- 
nence from smoking ineapacitaled him from 
working or talking. He confined himself, 
Iiowever, to three cigars daily. He was a 
judge of eookery and particular about his 
meals. Though very careful in money mat- 
ters, he does not seem to have been fairly 
chai^ge*ble wiih meanness. He often mode 
libeMl offers of help to his friends, and when 
importuned by beggars tqojc the pains to in- 
restigute their cases, and was generous to de- j 
scnring siiflurers. His inetraie did not exceed 
l,50(U. ft year. He resolved not to msrry 
until this could be doubled, holdine that he 
oould not educate sons properly on less than 
3,000/- a year. No passion seems to have tried 
iho strength of this resolve. When seven- , 
teen he had fallen in love pith a cousin and 
challenged n man M whom she was engaged. 
Anotherpossianfor a cousin, a girl of fortune , 
and sbility, was suppressed in coneetjuenca of 
the parents' objertion to marriages of rela- 
tions, Buckle's amusements were simple. He 
walked <ii'V'-u miles a day, he mmetimeswent 
to the theiitre, aiul he even attended amueked 
liall as Mr. Mantolini, and afterwards as.tt 
tranting roetliodist. HalUm, whose aci^nain- 
Ijuioo tie had modn on his Hrst journey, mtro- 
ducnd him to the Society of Antiquaries and 
Jfifih: Koyol Literary SfHtiety, on the com- 



mittee of which by served inl8o3. He gave 
frequent dinnerparties during the season, and 
wlien not engaged would spend the evening 
with his intimate friends. In 18M he made 
the acquaintance of Miss Shirreff nnd her 
sister, Sirs. Grey. He gave them much lite- 
rary advice, and Miss Shirreff revised the 
sheets of his book before publication. For 
many years chess n'os his chief recreation. In 
IBTil he encountered the most distinguished 
European chess-players in some games played 
on occasion of the Great Exhibition. He 
showed himself the equal of the best perfor- 
mers, and beat Auderssen and Loewentbal. 
He grudged, however, the time withdrawn 
from literary pursuits, end never afterwards 
took part, in a public match. 

Meanwhile he was steadily employed upon 
his book, which gradually took shape in hiti 
mind. He read seven or eight hours a day, 
and at luncheon ate only bread and fruit 
to keep hJs brains clear. He says in Janu- 
ary 1»56 that ' he had been engaged upon 
his manuscript incessantly for fourteenyears* 
(HuTH, i. 113). A letter to Lord Kintore 
in February 1853 shows that it hod then 
assumed its final shape, and was limited to 
the history of English civilisation instead 
of civilisation in general (ib. 03). He hod 
already, in 185^, spoken to apublisher. The 
work, however, swelled upon nis hands. His 
mother's growing infirmities induced him tt) 
accompany her to various places for the sake 
of her hralth, md partly of his own. In 
1 855 he woa copying out and arrongng notes. 
A negotiation with the Messrs. Parker for 
its publication in 1856 fell through fr'jm 
Bucules unwillingness to pledge 1umK«lf as 
to fnture editions. He aclniowlcdged, how- 
ever, the frankness and liberality of the pub- 
lishers, and proposed to them at the end of the 
year to publish an edition of 1,500 copies 
on commission. It came out accordingly in 
the course of 1857 anil instantly Bucci^dBd. 
Bv the end of the yedt 675 copies of the first 
eiiition were soldH For this edition Buckle 
received tdtimalely 6(S5;, 7*. ITie Parkers 
agreed to give 500/. for a second edition 
of 2,000 copies. The book was already re- 
printed in America, and was eagerly dis- 
cussed at Moscow. Buckle was elected to 
the AtheniBum, inspiteof B threatened oppi:>- 
sitioii.'by 2&4 white to nine bkck balls. The 
PohticuEconomvClub spontaneously elected 
him, and on 19 March 185ahegavea lecture 
to an overflowing and enthusiastic audience 
at the Royal Institution upon ' The Influence 
of Women on the Progress of Knowledge.' 
He qiohe for an hour and forty minutes, in 
a ' beautifully modulated voice,' nnd with- 
out onco referring to a few notes which he 
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had set down. The lecture was republished 
ill * Fraser's Magazine * for April 1858. 

Buckle's profound affection for his mother 
was one of his most amiable characteristics. 
His first volume was dedicated to her, and 
the second to her memory. The dedication 
was the only part of the volume which she 
had not road and discussed with him. Buckle 



through their common friend, Mr. Capel. 
Mr. Iluth's name is well known by his mag- 
nificent collection of rare books. Both ^&. 
and Mrs. Huth were well able to appreciate 
Buckle's talents, and their hospitaDie kind- 
ness did much to soothe his last years of life. 
Mrs. Iluth's reminiscences ^ven in her son's 
life of Buckle are specially interesting. Her 



was alarmed by her extreme agitation upon , three sons were pupils of Mr. Capel's, at Car- 



receiving what he intended for the pleasant 
surprise of first reading it in the printed 
volume. Her health now rapidly declined. 
Her son watched the process with intense 



shalton, and Buckle, when staying there for 
a time, became very friendly with the bovs, 
joined in their fun, and was described W 
them as a 'jolly chap* who never talked 



anxiety until her death on 1 April 1859. The phiU)sophy to them. He was uniformly kind 
grief was the ^eater as the blow left him I to children, and anxious to save them from 
in complete solitude. The shock to delicate injudicious straining in their education, 
nerves, already weakened by overwork, was , Buckle's shatt^rea nerves and desolate home 
.so p'eat that his sister even feared for his naturally suggest-ed the thorough chan^ of 
brain. He withdrew, to a ^eat degree, from travelling, lie wished, as he wrote to Mrs. 
society, and retired for a time from London. Grote (llUTii, ii. Ill), to begin life afresh. 
The year was chiefly spent at Brighton, Black- He resolved to visit Egypt, ana kindly offered 
heath, Margate, and Boulogne. The death : to take with him the two eldest sons of the 
of a favourite nephew at Christmas was felt ; Huths, aged fourteen and eleven. Travel- 
as another severe blow, and he seems never ling, he held, was a chief part of education, 
to have regained his full strength. He took with him only the Bible, Shake- 

His mind was partly distracted by his only , speare, Moliere, and a few books about Egypt, 
controversy in the press. lie contributed to | calculating that the boys would be forced to 
' Eraser's Magazine * for May 1859 a review ; read them for want of other distraction, 
of Mill's * Liberty.' Mill refers to the case of i Throughout the journey he took the utmost 
a crazy Cornish labourer, Thomas Pooley, who | care of their health and amusement, besides 
l^ad been sentenced to twenty-one months' stimulating their intellectual interests. The 
imprisonment by Sir John Coleridge for party left Southampton on 20 Oct. 1861, 
writing offensive words about Christianity landed at Alexandria, and ascended the Xile 
ill various public places. The judge care- from Cairo, reaching Thebes on 14 Dec. and 
fully explained that the punishment was not | Assouan on 22 Dec. 1861. After a short trip 
for the simple piiblication, but the offensive into Nubia, they returned to Cairo. Several 
utterance of unchristian o])inions. No siis- English and American travellers made 
picion of insanity was suggested at the trial, , Buckle's acquaintance on this trip. Mr. Stuart 
and when the sugp^estion was made the judge Glennie met Huckle at Assouan, and ac- 
consented to a pardon. Buckle, however, cepted an invitation to join him in a tour to 
considered the case to be one of perseeu- Palestine. The party, including Mr. Glennie, 
tion. He not only condemned the severity started for Cairo on 3 March 1862, and tra- 
of the sentence, but implied bad motives. In veiled by th<' desert of Sinai through Petra 

* Eraser' for .Tune replies were made by to.Ierusalem.which they reached on 13 April. 

* A. K. H. B.' and by Lord Coleridge, l^uckle i Here Buckle was probably infected by typhoid 
answered the latter in a pamphlet which ap- ' fever. After a visit to the Dead Sea, the 
peared by itself in July 1859, ^ A Letter party started for Damascus, and the fever 
to a Gentleman respecting Pooley 's Case.' soon declared itself. At Nazareth Buckle 
Parker had objected to the continuation of was seriously ill, and was treated by an Ar- 
t he controversy in* Eraser,' and the pamphlet men ian doctor for ulcer in the throat. He 
had a limited circulation. im])roved slightly, and struggled on with 

Buckle had begun his second volume as great dilliculty, reaching Beyrout on 14 May 
soon as his first was published. His domestic and Damascus on 18 May. Here he was 
troubles and weak health hindered its ])iw I leeched and bled by a Dr. Nicora. Mr. 
gress. He began to print in January 18(U , Glennie, thinking him better, continued his 
and suffered from the labour of publication. I journey on 22 May, intending to rejoin Buckle 
He was * weak and depressed,' and liis nerves ! at Beyrout. Before starting, he spoke to Dr. 
showed increasing symptoms of overwork in ! Humphry Sandwith, the acting English con- 
spite of various excursions in search of re- ' sul. Sandwith, upon seeing Buckle, became 
laxation. In 1857 Buckle had made the ; alarmed, and on the 26th telegraphed to Bey- 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Huth j rout for Dr. Barclay, an American physician. 



Dr. Bflrciay arTived after aoiiie delay on the 
28th, and found the cam almtist. bope]>-es. 
Buckle (lied the next iiioniing,29 May 1862, 
and was buried the same day in the prot^s- 
tnnt cemeterv. A tomb was erected to his 
toemonr by "Uh only siin-iving iiater. Mrs. 
AIl8tt,'in Iha autuB^ of lUm. 

The ' History of Civilisation in England ' 
won for ila author a reputation which has 
h&nlly been sustained. The reasons are ob- 
vious. Buckle's solitary education deprived 
him of the main advantage of schools and 
universities — the frequent clashing with in- 
dnpendenl minds — wliieh testa mont search- 
ingW the thoroughness and solidity of a 
roan s acquirements. Sjiecialiflts in every 
department of inquiry will regard him ae a 
hrUliant amatenr rather than a thorough 
student. He Tras a thoroughgointr adhen^nt 
of the English empirical school, then under 
the leadership of J. S. Mill. Heendeavoured 
to supply the real defect in their teachitig 
due to their comparative neglect of history. 
Since his time the a^iplication of their prin- 
ciplea to historical inquiry has been made 
TOth A constant reference to the theory of 
evolution. Buckle spoke conlially of ths 
early writings of Darwin and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer {ib. i. 38, 47), but he came too early 
1<i n^imilntc their teaching or ta divine ite 
importftnce. His speculations are already 
antiquated, because he was withoitt the 
method which has come 1o be regarded as 
all-impOTt«nt by thinkers nf his own school. 
Nor can it be siiid that Buckle full v appreci- 
ated the aignificBnce of thn hlstoricu method. 
His entire want of sj-mpathy with earlier 
Mages of civiliftnlion is characteristic of this 
vrenknesg. Tlie principles which he announced 
■with the greatest emphasis are therefore apt 
to appear as crude paradoxes or truisms loo 
TBgru« to hare serious value. But his lite- 
rary pow^r was very great ; the vigour of his 
composition never nags throughout, at least, 
his tirBi volume ; the ext<tnt of bis know- 
ledge and his command of all his resources 
lire remarkable, and though his conclusions 
are neither very new nor I'aluable to serious 
thinkers, they are put forward with a, rhe- 
torical power admirablv adapted to impress 
the lew cultivated reader. What he did was 
not to achieve new results in the sciences of 
history, but to popularise the belief in the 



hiaturical problems. The value of this belief 
may be differently eatironted. Buckle had 
many predecassors in his doctrihe, but he 
propagHt^d it with a vigonr previoualy un- 
rivalled in English literature, and whicli will 
giw »nrae permanent value to a book not 
Mhvrwlse friiitfiil in positive readl«. 



/ Buckle's writings are : 1. ' History of Civi- 
lisation in England,' vol. i. London, 18rj7, 
I 8vo, also 1858, 1861, 18ft4. 2. The same, 
I vol. ii. 18C1, also 1804 and 1887. The work 
was republished as ' History of Civilisation 
' in England, France, Spain, and Scotland,' 
I 3 vols, post 8vo, 186(i, 180S, 1869, 1871, 
I 137:^,1873,1878. Ithas bemtmnslnt«d into 
! German, 1860, and (with a notice of Buckle 
I translated from ' Fraser's Magazine ' for Sep- 
j lember 1862) in 1808 also into French, and 
(four times) int^o Russian. 3. 'Influence of 
I Women on the Progress of Knowledge ; a 
discourse delivered at the Roval Institution 
on Friday, 19 March 1868," ' rmser's Maga- 
' zine'forAprillSTiS. This has been translated 
into Dutch. 4. Review of ' Jlill on Liberty,' 
'Frasei'sMagaiinB'forMayl859. S.'ALet- 
I t«r to a Gentleman respecting Poolev's Case,' 
' London, 1859. 6. 'Fragment on t^e Reign 
' of Eliiabetb, from the posthumous papers of 
' Henry Thomas Buckle,' ' Fraser's Moffnxiue,' 
February and August 1867. 7. 'TheMi»cel- 
loneous and Posthumous Worlra of Henry 
Thomaa Buckle; edited, with a biographical 
notice, by Helen Taylor,'3 \oU. London, 1872. 
The first volume includes all the above, with 
some fi^gments ; the second, and part of the 
third, contain hia commonplace books j the 
remainder of the third is filled by essays upon 
the sixteenth century, upon manners in the 
seventeenth century, and notes from English 
history. An abridged edition, edited by Mr. 
Grant Allen, has just appeared (1886). 

[Biographical notics prefixed to Miscellanniu 
Works (^872), whioh iaeliKles rerollfCttoDS by 
JUh Sliirreff; Life and Writings of Henry 
Thomas Buckle, liy Alfred Bear; Huth (the 
younger of Buckle's campHnioua in the Eastern 
journey), «i til two port raits. 18S0:ReniiTilH!eDi:e« 
of Buckie b; Longmore, AtheiuEum. 2S Jan. 187S ; 
Chartsg Hall id Atiaotic Montlily. April 1863 ; 
J. S. Stoart Gl^^Dnie's Mr. Buckle in the East. 
Fmaor's Magiaiae. August 1883, This iirtiolo 
conlains mast of the biographical muttdr which, 
with various diBqniairiona npon religi'in and notes 
of Ur. Olennie'x l"cturestoHr. Bu^r. foms the 
same aatbor's Pilgrim Memoirs (3rd oH. 188(1); It 
contaius also a controversy nithMr. Alfied Huth 
of little importanco. For the controvsrsy about 
Pooley sea Law Ma,pi!iiiB foe Auetut 1 869 ; for 
Buckle's cboss-play ing see Chsss Plnyer's Maga- 
zine, ii. 33-45, and article in Wttitmiiister Fspers 
for Janel873 by Captain Kennedy ; alsoAlhe- 
Dteuoi. 20 Feb. ISTo. A list of reported games 
is in the very full bibliogcapliy iippeaded to Mr. 
Hulh's vork, wbert are also ri-fervui'rs U> many 
contunparary reviews of Buckle's workaj 

BUCKLER, BEN.IAMTN (1718-17801. 
antiquarj'. son of Thomas Buckli-r of War- 



Buckler 212 Buckler 

WiltAhir..,^ in I71H, and matriciilat*.'.! on clianMlor. Tliiit tlijcmitarv. Dr. Hiirld«ford, 

u> Nb. \,.»-i K.^ A mf-mU-r of Ori.^I ColKr^r,., thrMiinm is^^ued a pampldet of • tJbs^rva- 

f »xfoni. xvh^r*. III. try,k tlu- d»>^Tr.»r^ of H.A. tion.^ elating to the Delegates of the Pr^ss, 

in l.:i»; und M.A. in 17;iiJ. In tlu* luttt^r with an account of thrir MircK<>i.>n fir»m 

.vw h.. w«.. H,.(rr;.r| ft f»:IIow of All Souls their original app-Dintment/ ir-VJ. and was 

anrl JMrrarrjM l».I>. in 17.w and I>.I>. in 17ol». promptlv met hv thepnictor with • V Replv 

In li.,., h»; w»i. appoiMtHl totlu! vicanig#M)f to Dr. 'lluddeiford'* Obs^^rvaiion* ' The 

C.iininop, ntrar r)xf„nl, and htr also hfrld the interff>t of Xhf^i^ pamphlets has now passed 

-mall rw:torv of Kril^liain in lU-vVAiXTy., As awav, hut Bucklers labfMirs as a cenealojnst 

an inr|ii«r.rioii.s..tiwU.nr of tlw- pa^^t liiMon- of haw »i.j.*n more lasting. He assistf^d his friend 

hirt iiniv.T-ity, Iwr wjL^ with \^'X!\\Yuir anprr^ JJlackr^tont- in his • Essav on Coliat^ral San- 

|jriHt*-FifK'j »-Ii.f:t.rrI /,., kM^jHT of it.i arcliivfs guinitv/ relating to the fellowships at \11 

\T\\m. \h- i\ii'(\ at r liimiior on 24 I).-c. 17?i(), Souls, and in 17^>) pas:*..'d through th.- pres*. 

und waH huri.nl thin*. nhi^k.-tonp whs hut without his nani»% his "Str-'mmata Chi- 

#5h-cf *;(! a fellrm- of All SoiilV Colh-ge in 1 7 1:5, cheh-ana/ containin.r the genealogies of the 

find to I5iif:kh:r, aM his atlaclwrd fritnd ami fam il iff s entitled to its fellowships through 

hiM MU'CJ-^^ar in flu- hiir-iir^liip in 17oL\ In; df^scrnt from A n?h hi shop Chichele. When 

m]drt:j*.v.'d a descri j>t ir)n of t hf* mofh' of keejn the folleg»* acouired some of the manuscripts 

ing X\\t'. r:olIi.gi? accouFit.-. In a IxKik in thr of John Anstis, on tlu' sale of his librarv, 

|K*«s<-.|,sion of rill- wanli'U of All Souls tlw-n- lJuckl»-r compiled a supplement to tliis work 

IS wrltt»rn against Ihickh-r'rt name tluf rha- (1775). He was om* of the candidat.-s for 

ract*-r, * Infi-gir, d^Kitus, sah- Attico ahun- tli«' task of com]det ing the history of North- 

daiiH.' A portniit of liim, u.siinlly assigiird amptonsliirn by John Bridges, but he with- 

to friiin-.lKjrough, hangs in thr- wanh-n's dr»-w from t he* competition, and the duty fell 

dining-ror>m. to llev. Petrr Whallt-v. A singh- st»rmon 

Thi^rniTniIi«^rsof All Souls'f;olh'gp have for (<The Alliance of Religion and Leaniin'^- 

m«nv y»-Hrs cf!i-bpal»-r| a niallanl by an annual con>irlt;rerl,' 17.')9) is his sole publication as « 

gaurly on U Jmu. Its origin is lost in tlui divine. For the ' Bibliothtfca Topographica 

mihl of ag*^•*, but tin; tradition g«*n*Tally ac- Brit.,* vol. iv. No. xvi. 12-25, he wrote a 

e»rpt.rd rt'.U'T^ it to an ovi-rgrown mallard short histoiy of his parish of Cumnor 
found in a dn.in wl..,. tl.. f.H.n.latinus of ^j.^.^ ,.,.^^ ^^^^^ ^ .^,.^, 

tl...(oll.i,.. w.-nr l;,wl. N-vral i,;.^>ag...n.lMt. JJurn^w.^ All S>uls, 12.400-30; Rawlin.on MS^. 

ing lo tin- .•nlrrtaimneiit, J.nd >..,„.. .|M.rul;,- f,,i i^j^ y._,y . cjou;;hs Uriti>h Tcpo- (1780.. W 

tion.^a^ to It- nii-;irnng, will U- lound in an i;};^ 15:^-1: XichoU'M Lit. Aiu.-cd". ii. 107, iii. 

iiiijH-ndi\ to Prr.frs.-r.r .Montagu Bmmws's 427. 070. 084, v. 401, vi. 401, viii. L>."):5 ; lllustr 

* Wort hi*'.-, of .All SouU Cidl.-gc,' ])j). I2I» .'57. of Lit. iii. .VJH_.3.>,] \V. p. c. 

'Vh*' 1!«'\ ..fithn PointtT having, in his aeconnt 

of thi-nnli.|uiti.->of Oxford (I7l!M,dcgrad.-d BUCKLER, JOIIX (1770-1851). topo- 

thi.^ ill ii.->trious bird to tin- h-vi-1 rd' a romnion gi"a])hical artist, was bom oO Nov. 1770 at 

goiiM', tin- >|)irit nf th»' ri-llo\v> (d' All SouK (^lll)o^rnl', Ish' of Wight. He was articled 

was roiL-rd, and IJuckhr hroii^^ht out aiiony- for spv»'U yfiirsto Mr. Cnicklow, an architect 

nioiislv *A r'oin]d«'t«' \ indifation of th«» in Southwark, and was hinis«df an architect 

Mallanl of All Sduls Cnlhgr/ whi(di was until I >^l'0, when he resigned that bninch of 

puhli-lu'd in 1750, and r«'j)ubli'-h»Ml in 1751. hi-^jirofessiim to his eldest srui. Hewasknown 

rhi- |)I■•»^«»l\•Ml an ironical ])ro>])i'clu>, usually to |)r. Kouth, ])resident of Magdalen College, 

attributed t^) Mdward IJowi- .Mnre>, announe- Oxford, and under his patronage ])n)dished in 

ing as * Preparing fnr the pre.-s . . . A Com- 1707 two aquatint engnivings of Magdab'u 

plrte History «d* the .Nlallardians ... in College. In 1709 he ])ublished a similar view 

thrc' parts,' 175:^, and in the same yt?ar there of 1/meoln Minster, and from tliat year until 

was printed 'Tin* S\vo])ping-Song of the 1-^15 continuodtopublisharjualintengraving'S 

Mallardians, an ode as it is to he jH-rfurnied of cathedrals, collegiate and abbey (rhurche«, 




proetor> for 175(J, (d' whom llucklerwas one, \ Viewsof Endowed (Irammar School s,' chief !y 
dainii'd the right of ap])ointing a delegate from his father's drawings. An * Historical 
of the pre^s without c(msulting the vice- and Descriptive Account of the Royal Palace 



at Eltham' in 1828, ' t^-mnrks upon Way- 
side Cbnpek ■ ill 1S43, ' Hiaiory of tl«? Arebi- 
tecture of the Abbey CLurcli at St. Albans ' 
in 1647, are by John Chesaetl Buckler, 
iris Ron Clinrlea, nftprwards Charles Alhan 
Bucklfr, co-operated in the Ust iwn. John 
Cheaaell Buckler also made ihe drawinga for 
» description of Ihe calhedml of lonii (IH6C), 
Jind publisheii a ' Description of Lincoln Ca- 
thodnir(1866). He piiblUlied in 1823 an 
snunymoua work upon the architecture of 
SlajfdttlM College, Oxford. 

Sir R. C. Iloare employed John Buckler < 
to make drawing of ancient buildings in , 
Wiltshire, Lord Grenville gave him a similar , 
coinmis«ion for Biickingliamshire, Dr. '^'liit' ' 
iikor for Yorkshire, H. 8. Pigoit for Somerset- I 
ehire, and W. Salt for Stuffordsbirt'. From I 
1(96 to IBlfl he conlributed water-colour | 
drawings yearly to the Royal Academy. He ' 
WJia elected F.3.A. in lf<10. He died in Lon- ' 
-don 6 Dec. IMl, leaving eix surviving chiU ' 
dren. A portrait by Sir W. Newtou hua 
tinen engraved. John Buckler (if. 4 Dec. ' 
1867), BocretBiy to the Wanstead Oq>bBn 
Asylum, was lUstantly, if ut all, related. 



ts ; information from the family.] 

BUCKLER, W1I.LIAM (1814-1884), 

entomologist, waa bom 13 Sept. 1814, at 
Newport, lale of Wight. He wujt the son of 
Willinm, brother to John Buckler, F.S.A. 
[q. v.] He showed much taste for drawing ; 
bccami' a Rtndent of the Royal Academy, and 
from 1836 to IBoS exhibited sixty-two pic- 
tnww, chieflyportraiteinwaterHjolonr. Abont 
lS48be8ettledat Emsworth, Hampshire, and 
took to entomoloffT for an amusement. Inl8u7 
he bftgan to contnbute drawings of the Isrvie 
of thcTineiniB to the 'Entomologist's Weekly 
Intel! igencF^r,' to which he had previously . 
contributed some articles. After three years, 
in the course of which he sent about 130 
figures, he foimd the labour too great. He 
continue hie studies and contributed de- 
scriptions of larvte to Ibe " Weeklv Entomo- 
logiat' in 1802, and afterwards (o the ' En- 
tomoli^st's Monthly Magazine.' Itc was ' 
p»pBring a work on the larvie of the Macrv- 
Lepidopfera of Great Britain. He had made 
at leMt r>,000 careful drawings by 1873, 
6guring more than 850 epeciea in various 
BtagDs of growth. He was much inconve- 
nienced bv 'writer's cramp,' and found re- 
lief in cnbmet work. HLt siffhl was not good 
enmigh for collecting, and all his work was 
done at home with a magnifying; lens. Jlis 
friend,t)ieIEev.J.HeUins.£cnlhimspecimi>na 
in return for drawings. After his sixty- 



eighth birthday he began to learn Oerman 

be able to correspond wi lb foreign devotees 
He died Jan. 1884. 



oinology. 
[Euliiuiologisl's Monthly SI 






BUCKLEY, CECIL WILLLLM (1828- 
167'2), eiiplnin in the royal navy, entered the 
naiy in 1 845. Hb aer\ed in the .Miranda fri- 
cale, one of the squadron which, im the out- 
break of the war with Russia, was sent to the 
White Sea. In the following winter the Mi- 
randa was sent lo t be Bhick Sea, and on 29 May 
16.^5, Buckley, in company with I.inulenant 
Burgoyne and Mr. Roberts, a gunner, volun- 
teered to land andflre a quantity of storesat 
Oenitchi. ' I accepted tbtir otTor.'wmteCnp- 
tain Lyons, of the >Iiranda, * knowing the ini- 
tninentrisk there would be in landing a party 
in presence of such a superior force, and out 
nf gunshot of the ships. This verv daiicerous 
service they moat gallantly performed, nar- 
rowly escaping the Cossacks, who nil but cut 
them off from their boat." A few days later 
Uuckley, accompanied by Mr. Cooper, the 
boatswain, again landed at Taganrog, and 
fired the stores and government buildings; 

i-rote Lord i-yona ( 
out in a town eontainiug upwards of 3,000 
troops, constantlv endeavouring to prevent 
it, and only checked by the fire of the boats' 
guns.' In acknowledgment of these gallnnr 
sen'ices, Buckler was promoted to be com- 
mander on 37 Feb. 18G6, and waa dccoratwl 
with the Victoria cross on the institution of 
that order. Buckley as commander served 
on the Cape station, and for sometime in the 
Forte. He was advanced to be captain on 



In December 1871 be was appointed to the 
command of the Valiant, coastguard sllip in 
tlie Shannon, from which failing health obi tgi-d 
him to retire in the following October, lie 
died in Madeira in 1S72. lie was married 
and left issue, a son and a daughter. 



BUCKLEY. JOHN. [See Jones, Jomr.] 

BUCKLEY, ROBERT or SIOEBERT 
(1517-ltflO), Il.-Qedieline monk, was pro- 
tViSsed at Westminster in Queen Marj-'s reign, 
during the brief revival of that abbey under 
.Abbot Fcckenham. He wns imprisoned on 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, and 
remained in captivity during the whole of 
Eliiabelb'j reign. Weldon informs us that 
Father Anwlm Beach ' landed at Yarmouth 
ill the year IflOS, when ha spent that winter, 
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li'»rfi hij/'Urrt Ifii'-ki*--., rii*' oi»ly m'jnk N-ff 
of »Ih; ol'l liiorik-. of W •-tFfi;ri-*«r, whom 
Kilii/Juffl* - U f«'.V rnofitlj- J/»:toP: lui'J or'J«T»r'l 

to U; fr«-*''l t'rorri hi- pri-ori iit F'roiii»';rliarn 
' f''riirriliri;/hiirfi . i'rorii whirh rini»r h»' nrt'l 

1', 'riiOrfJli'i I'f-toil t^*«/k fJlPr of th«' oM 

iiuin till hit hji|«|«v «-.\it from thi< wi«rld* 
{('hro/iol'tf/ifft/ \off'M, if',). |J»-iri;r th»r rohr 
Hiii'\iviiii( monk of \V»-?>iiiiiii.-fi'r, tlj»; ri^rlit.s 
of th<? iiliU'V fiii'l of tht; olf] Kii^li-h roTi^rn*- 
f(iifioii of St. l(<-ii<'rli(:t Wf-rt; Vf-Mfd in hirri. 
yXrnui^triiii^nt.H wi-rtt iiiiiflc witli th«; ^tj!ii<;nil 
c;h>i|if<T of th<- Monti* ( asniiio con ;rrf 'Ration 
iliiil. their fulliffrh in Kn^hmd hhoiihl h«-(ronif.* 
iiH\^*'*'i^'*^*'*^ to thi^ old Kn^lihh con^rf^Htion. 
Kiickh-Vy who hurl \h'»'U iirrchtird after the 
«liHi:ovrrv of lh«: (iMn|K)W(I<;r plot, n'rr<riv»*<I ut. 
fJn; (iali'hoiih*^ priMiii in l^)n(iiin, on '2\ Xov. 
\t'A)7t ll>'' I'l'oh'.ssidn of two of tht; mr)iiks 
hiti'ly urrivi'd from the contiiuMit — viz. of 
ItohiTt ( Vincont ) SiidhT and of Kdward 
Muihrw : and on lo Dit. KiO^HirMurrciKhTt'd 
all \\\h |N)\vi'i-Mind aiithorily for |NT|N'tuatin^ 
thii HnrrfSHinii to hnthtT 'riiouKiM I'n'ston. 
The old moidi, who had lx'(V)nie (jiiito hiiiid, 
died Hhortiv afhT this, on 'J'J Vrh. 1(K)$).|(). 

t 

u^ed iKl, 'and Imthum' thi' heli-ticM wonid 
nut h*t him he hnrird in the clnircliyard, 
I''. AnNi'Inioi' MMniiM-.>(j'rMiwl I'nllnT Tliomas 
IM'eMun hunrd him in an njd <'hn])cl or 
I'nnntn hrrmila^»"i' near Ponshall, the seat of 
Mr. Nnrt«»n, in Snri'ex m- Sn>se\ ' ( \\'i:i.i)o\, 
i'hrinifltMfinil \i>fis^ 7(»). It ma\ l)e added 
that three M'jiarale e« nit: r«'iiat ions of the 
nenedietine order evisied in iMiijland for a 
tnne. namel\ the Spanish, the Italian, and 
thi» reni'Nxed Mnii^IislMMMiiire^at ion. A union 
nmonu them nnjis iVlt ti» ln' most dt>sirahh>, 
and al"ier man\ dillienlliiv and idtstaeles was 
>erured h\ llw hriel" /\i iwumticnti K'^i l*o]U' 
l*anl \ m l(>hV 

lP,sM'> Cliuv.h Hist. i. .M*:. ;di.o Tirniey\s 
r,h' i\ ^'^ . *^:.»\\'s NriT,<!,i:;\ .»t' I !it» r-'irh**!! 
r.»n--.-r •Ati.»'i t't !'o «^"!tr . t" ^: I'm lUHli^-r. ;>0 ; 
Ki'\ni".*N \p,>v,»l..|tM«. r»< *..'.!u':ir«-ru!ii in Xriilia. 

• o. »r. »'■' v'i». r«.\ 7»». \i'V" «^1 4. •'. ^l '\i':>'s 
!l-'»- \»f ihi» V'rior'.t A'-;'o\>. i IS"J. S\»ivriv's 
I it<»»«t" Vv. . > !■ < II-kov. 'J<» ■» v"*li\* "s r;i::vl\- 
!ii •::'.'■.', v.: r ■• :i\».i'.'.. 47:' r. C 

HroKi.KY. inri»iM»i:r w 11 1.1 v^l 

\l vU"*^ I " ** " * '. *^ »'» , * " .^^ V-..". s»".'. • ..r. x\ ,\^ 
l» •••.'. ,»•'. ■■; J.: \ "^."'. .,"■.•. \x..^ .■ ',»r Tt-i" •/ 

Uv' Vi;..'..- \ .- T'. : .•. ■'■..■ n- ■ ^!i ^l■>■ .-.'.r. 
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' -f 'h- lj»-fr ^^.-hoiars knrw lirti^ m>nv than xh.*r 
nam*-.' fhi*' of the ►•:irli»:^r subj'-ci.s on which 
h*r wa- \\-T*T »-ncTi?^.'«l wa* an edition of • Apu- 
l»-iii- d- I>r«.i S-tcmti"/ fur which he was col- 
l»-ctin/ muT^'rijil with a vi»*w to publication. 
For thi* \i^ hud no nit^an?. He wa* very ]MX)r. 
l-'rom rhf- ajre of iwelve he was* ^eh-tul^?ht. 
Hi'" library, wl I ichwhwj tmni-ferrwl to Oxford 
weiifhfl a ton and a half, wjis picki-il up at 
old lKi«A'.ftall-at the cheajH'si ]»rices. In this- 
maiinfr he harl collecte«| a sset verv neurlv 
complete of the 4to Dutch l^alin cla.*«sics. He 
was fortunate in his purcha.4e.<. It i."* told of 
him, for instance, that he pn)cured an Aldine 
* .Vristopharnvs ' for 4^., the tith'-page of which 
was snp]>osed wanting, but was afterwards 
discovered by him to be merely mis])laci^. 
The exjwn.se of printing his * Apuleius de 
I)i»f> Socratis * was defraytMl by the Ut. Hon. 
Thomas Orenville, to whom it was dtnii- 
cated, in IS44. Some friends conceived the 
idi-a of sending youn^r liuckloy to Oxfortl, 
an<l made intercession with the dean of 
Chriht Church, who ])nmiised him a sen'i- 
tr»rship. He disting-ui.shed himself at tht^ 
university. His I^itin prose was acknow- 
ledj^^ed by the dean the purest he had ever 
met. He was made one of the chaplains of 
Christ Church. In addition to his c1assic4il 
knowled^^e, he jjosses'^ed considerable musical 
talent, inherite*! from his mother, wh(» had 
performed at ])ublic crmcerts with succes-, 
and was a dautrJiterof the celebrated Du.^sek. 
()r»r»iiie disease is sii]iposi>d to have inductnl 
a reeourse to ojiiiim, and suhsrijuently to 
alcohol. He came to London, and wrote for 
the booksi»lh»rs. His ode to Miss Florence 
Nie;htin^nile, iu'^erti'd in * Pinich,' and subse- 
«juently c<>pie«l into the 'Times,' is remark- 
able as heinir prohablv the onlv instance 
remainini: k^^ his poetic |Hiwer. He die«l of 
tever (Ml .*)0 Jan. !>">*». and was buried in 
Wokin»r cemetery. Hesidi-^ eontributi«»ns i.> 
nniny periiulieals, a^ Dickens'-* * Hnu«'eh<>ul 
\Vord<,' * Kliza C^>ok*s .Journal." * Shaq»e's 
Magazine,* • l"feema->«»n's .Jnurnul.* ' Darkt-r's 
MiM-ellany.' and • The Press." he r»\ Istd for 
H. (i. Dohu'v x'vies of classieal :iu:I;ors 
tran^latiiMi-* i»f Honivv. -lwhy'.u<. S.ph.^ .e-. 
Kur*|»i»le^, A":nt..;;,.\ • lii:..>:.>ric aii-.l V^-'ry' 
Hi»r;u*e ',\\\'\ \'!r^il, '»f wL\l. •'..•- ^o- i; I 
\.'''.:n'-^ .^f ll>m-r :iTi<i lv,;r".| ■ :• -» '.v-.r-- nr'*' 
rrM»i ■»!:(:{••! iir-' '.'f -al pr -•e " v :.!::i. .r.\ I '':.^ 
^^:i■^•• p i^'-«.:.'.l '".\ '!.' y- .^7^ i**|.'-^-^. F r 

fi".'^." r \-*- • K • k .: Mvr-\r^,' M.> r"* 
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HnulledgK ' The GiH'sFirBl Ili-lji loKeuilmtr,' 
' Tiie Boy's Firat Help to ReadinK,' mid the 
' Exhihition Guide lo the Crystal Palncp.* He 
odited for other publisber? Popc'i " Iliud iind 
Odyssey,' with yiawnan'ii <leai)(ns, gix plays 
(if vE»cnyliis, Demoathenefl ' Oti the Crown,' 
and SaUuM, and IraadUtud tliP Ijttliri nolei' ' 
<.r Wunder'a 'Sophocles' into Enjrlisli. He 
pdited T(iylor*B ' Historv of ihe Life iiml 
tlMtU of .Tesiia Christ" 'in 1861, iiml Tro!- 
lope'a ' Onmmentary on th« Acts of the' 
Apostlea'in l853;beaUowrolfl 'TheNnlurul 
flistory of Tufthunterti nnd Timdies,' Umd. 
1848,32iuo; 'The (irent Cities of IhuAncimLl 
World in their gloir and their desolnlion' 
(of which the nrticlea im Pekiti. AnimcM, 
mid Scuniiinavin were cotitribiitwl by K. 11. K. 
Slackwiiifl, London, 1859, 8vo ; ' A History 
iif tlie Council of Trent,' ooinpiled from a 
(■om|Miris.nn of varionswriter.iiWith nChrono- 
Ingiciil Siitaniiiry,' London, ISo:^, Hvo ; ' The 
Unwnings of Genius esi-inplifiLi) iiiid eihi- 
hited in the enrlv lives of disi iiiRiiinlied men.' 
l^udon, 1853, S'vo:' The Gfwit Cities of the 
Middle Agwi, or the Ivrndmurks of European 
OiTiliwtioii,' London, I85a. Svo : ' The Ad- 
rentures of Mr. Sydetxham Greenfinch,' han- 
don, 1864. 

rOenl. Mag- 18Se, p. 315; Brit, Mu». Cat.; 
Niitea ■ad Qiiorice, 1th ser. yi>. 531, viii. 2S6.] 
J. M. 

BUCKLEY, WILLLVSI (d. WO P), mn- 

ihematician, a utitire of Lichfield, was edu- 
nntpd at Eton, whence he was elected tu a 
wholarship at Kiiia'a Oollejfe, Cumbridge, in 
IM? (B.A. 1W3, M.A. ItUG). AflMwards 
lie removed to the court of Kjuh Edward VI, 
f>ho held him in great esteeni. (.>n -l Jan. 
1549-t) he was admitted to the prebend of 
I'fton in the church of LichfieUl, which ]ire- 
fennent heresignedsoooafterwarda. In 1550 
the king appointed him to the oHice of tutor 
to the royal heochmen, with all profits ap- 
pertaininft thereunto, and a jiension of 401. 
per annum, Sir .Tohn Clieke, when provost 
uf Kintt'si sent for Jliickley to tliat college 
to t«ach the students arithmetic and geo- 
metry. He appears to have died about 1570. 
Tliaworkn ore: I. 'Descripiinet ukiis annul! 
hnnuii,' Royal MS. in Briliflb Musi'om, \-> A 
XXV. TliP 'dedication lo the rriocess Eliza- 
beth is dat.^ If! knl. April. 1.7.41!. 2. ' Arith- 
raebca Memorntiva, sive comjiendiflria arilli. 
raeticu IrHCtalio,' &c. Printed with John 
Melon's ' Dialectica.' Tlie work consists of 
ihe ruW of urithniBtic reduced into Latin 
veiw, that thi^ may be more easily comiuilted 
to 



I, 'J92: Harwood'B Alumni Eton. loS; Ii^i Nova's 
Fa«ti (Hacdj). i. 632 ; Lodge's Illnstr. of Brit. 
History (1838), i. 438; ETtner'a Ftcdcra (1713j. 
XV. 142 1 Tacauv's Uibl, BcJt.] T. C. 

BUCKLEY, \^'ILLIAM (1780-1856), 
convict in Australia, was born at Slortmi, 
near Macclesfield, in 1780, and l>ecame a 
bricklayer. At an early agi* he enlisted in 
the Cheshire Duppletneutary militia, and iu 
1 790 volunteering into the 4th or king's own 
regiment of the line, served iu Holland and 
in various garrisons. While at Gibraltar 
he, with six other soldiers, turued out with 
an intention of shooting Edward, duke of 
Kent, 24 Dec. 180'i, for miich olt'ence he waa 
sentenced to transport ntion, and sent out to 
Port Phillip, Australia. On 27 Dec. follow- 
ing he escaped from custodj, and for thirty- 

' two years, from that day forward, he never 
held intercourse with any white man. After 
enduring Innumerable hardships, he Joined 
one of the aboriginal tribes of^Port Phillip 

' (the district since known aa \'ictoria), who 
treated him kindly, taught him their me- 
thods of taking animals, birds, and fish, in- 
structed him in the use of the spear, boome- 
rang, and other weapons, and provided him 
with kangaroo skins for his clothing. No 
doubt they were much impressed with liia 
appearance, as he was gigantic in size, mea- 
suring in height nearly six feet six inches, 

I and of good proportion. Lifewith the natives 
was not alwoys plennant, as many of them 

' were cannibals, ond there were constont wars 
among the tribes, when many persons were 
killed, and their relations afterwards mas- 
sacred in cold blood, Unckley would wil- 
ve returned to his imprisonment, 
■ttlements in Port Phiiriphad been 
ihandoned, and no white men were residing 
in the district. One day, however, his atten- 
tion was drown to the fact that the blacks 
were in possession of cotton pockethand- 
kerchiefs. On inquiry he found that some 
whito men were encamped not far away, 
and on proceeding to Indented Head, Port 
Phillip Hny, he found a camp which hud been 
formed by Mr. John Bateman and a small 
party who had come across from ^"an Die- 
men's Land to settle in Port Phillip. Tliis 
meeting with his counit^'mru took ploci- 
12 July 1835. Kepresenlations being mode to 
tLe colonial secretary of \'an Diemen's Land 
of the hardships Buckley had endured, and 
of the great use he was likely to be to the 
settlers in communicating with the natives, 
a free pardon was granted to hiin, dated 
2S Aug. 1835, very nearly thirty-two year* 
from tlie date of his landing m Austmlio 
from the convict ship. For a lime he wns 

, employed by the Port Phillip Company ns 
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an interpreter, with a salary of 75/. a year, and to Martin's * Cyclopaedia of Agriculture.' 

After this he entered the service of Captain His botanical papers chiefly dealt with the 

William Lonsdale, who came from Sydney subject from an agricultural point of view, 

in September 183({, singular to say, with a In geology he devoted himseli to the palaeoii^ 

detachment of the 4th, Buckley's old regi- tolo^ and stratigraphy of the Jurassic se- 

ment. lie also acted as a constable, and ac- ries in his own districts. Buckman presented 

companied Governor Sir Kichard Bourke in a collections of Roman antiquities and foesila 

short expedition he made while visiting Port to Cirencester, the latter to the college, and 

Phillip m 1837. In November of this year he the former to the Corinium Museum tnere. 
took part in the search for the missing settlers, [Men of the Time, 1 1th ed. 1884 ; Geological 

Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse, who were lost See. Quarterly Journal, xli. 43.]] 8. L. L. 

Fin^S^thitLw^not^mXd^he thouXt ,. BUCKMASTER^ THOMAS (^. 1666), 
heshoiadhavebeen,BucklevleftPort Phillip ^^J?« and astronomer is described m one 
L>8 Dec. 1837, and passed 6ver to Van Di^ ^^^^^ works as a professor of physics, of 
raen^s Land, where he was made assistant- ^^^ v?'TT^^, ^*! ^^^I^,^'* ascertained, 
storekeeper of the Immigrante' Home, and "^P^^>^?^1^L^^° Almwiack and Pro- 
subsequently gatekeeper at the Female Nur- i S'^'^^^'^^i ^^1' P""^.^^ ^^ t.^"^' 
serv'. He hefi the litter employment until I ;• . ^^o. Buckmaster, numster, his nght 
1862, when he was put on a ^eiiion of UL : Christian Calendar ; or Spiritual ProgiosU- 
a year, to which the government of Vic- ■ ^Jj^^^ °^i<*« f<>^ *^« yeare 1670,' by fiacket 
tona added an annuity 5f 40/. This income i (Herbert's Ames). 3 A new Alm^adc 
lie enioved until liiR death. 2 Feb. 1856. ^"^^ Prognostication _ for _ the year 1676, 



[John Morgan's Life and Adventures of William 
Buckley (1862), with portrait; Francis P. La- 
billiere's Colony of Victoria (1878), ii. 64-87.] 

G. C. B. 



in * Wharton's Dreame,* 1678 ; together with 
other almanacks, of which notices will be 
found in Herbert's * Ames's I^-pographical 
Antiquities.' 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herl^rt), 729, 896, 



W. H. 



BUCKMAN, JAMES (1816-1884), peo- ^,. ,^_. ^^^, _ , ^.,, ^. ,,_ 
legist, 8<m of Jclhn Buckman, }K)m at Cliel- ^17, 102o, 1094; Tanners Bibl. Bnt. 137.] 

tenliam in 1810, wils educated privately. 
After sen'ing as pupil to a surgeon-apothe- 
cary at Cht'ltenhum, he studied chemist r\', 
botany, and g'eolonfy in London ; afterwards 
lectured at the Cheltenham Philosophical In- 



BUCKMASTER, A\7LLIAM (d. 164o), 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge University, 
graduated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A. 
in 151.3-14, M.A. in 1517, B.I), in 1525, and 



stitution ; in 1840 was appointed curator and D.D. in 1528. In 1517 he was elected fellow 
resident professor at th«» i3irmingham Philo- | of his college. He thrice served the office 
sophical Institution, and from 1848 to 1863 i of vice-chancellor (1529, 1538, and 1539), 
was professor of geolojr^' and botany at the and was twice elected Lady Margaret pro- 
Koyal Agricultural College at Cirencester, lessor of divinity (1532 and 1534). He be- 



In 1863 lie retired to a fann at Bradford 
Abbas, Dorsetshire, which he conducted on 
scientific princii)les, and became a recognised 
authority on all matters connected with agri- 
culture. Buckman died at Bradford Abbas on 



came rector of Barchester, Warwickshire 
(23 April 1530), fellow of King's Hall (1532), 
prebendary of Hereford (1539), and of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London (1541). He died 
shortly before 14 Sept. 1545, but his effects 



23 Nov. 1884. He wrote on the Chelten- were not administered (by his nephew, Hugh 
ham Spa, on the geology, botany, and arcluneo- , Buckmaster) until 5 Dec. 1546. 
logy of the neighbourhood, 1842; on the 'Flora , As vice-chancellor in 1529-30, Buckmaster 
of th«! Cotteswolds,' 1844 ; and on the * Geo- ; took a ])rominent part in preparing the replies 
logy of the (/Ott<'Swol(ls,' 1845; on the 'An- to the questions preferred by Henry VIlI to 
cient Straits of Malvern ;' on the 'Remains of th(^ university relative to his divorce. After 
Koman Art,' 1850; a 'History' of British much discussion, convocation resolved that 
Cirasses,' 185H; and ' Science and Practice in marriage with a brother's wife was contrary 
Farm Cultivation,' 1803. He also contributed to divine law, but the university declined to 
j>apers to the 'Proceedings of the British As- : express any definite opinion as to whether 
sociat ion for th(; Advancement of Science,' to j the pope had power to permit such a mar- 
the 'Geological Societv's Transact ions,' to the , riage. This answer was not what the king 
journals of the Royal Agricultural Society; desired, but B uckmaster was selected to carry 
and the Bath and West of England Society, it to Windsor and announce to Ileary VUI 



the university's judmnpnl. He 
intereating account tit Lis reception at court 
in a letter to Dr. Edwards, mnBter of Peter- 
houBE, wliich ia Etill preserved in munuBcript 
at CorptisChrisliCoUege. BuckBrnsterasaerts 
that hiN pitrfonnance of the duty lost him an 
intportntit benefice, which was about to be 
conferred upon him. Ue signed the well- 
known Hrticles of religion of 163C as proctor 
in coDVOcntion of the London cler^ ; and 
about 1537 he was consulted by Cromwell, 
with lunny other eminent divinet, as to the 
fonn whiok certain theological dogmas of 
tho Homieh church should take in the An- 
glirain articles. Roger Astham [q. v.l refers 
to liuokmaster as one of his Combriclge pa- 
trons (AsCBAM, Epist.,iio. iv, (ed. Giles), " 
i. 5). 

[Butkniast^r'tj necoant of the proceedings at 
■CaBitiriiJge iu 1529, nuw pn««rTHl at Corpna 
ChriiLi College, lins been fully printed in Dr. 
Lamb's colleciions from ibe C. C. C. MSS. ; sad 
{very CBrefiilly) in Burnet's Befunnation (ed. 
Pocock), vi. 2B-31, rortions of it appear in the 
Itrit. Hagusioe, XxXti. 72. and io Fronde's His- 
tory, i. 280-3. See also Cooper's Atbtrnn Can- 
tab, i. 86-7; fltry^«'B Cranmer (1848), i. 178; 
Burnet's RpTornintion (od. Po<ioclc), paisim ; 
Tanuer'sBibl. Brit.; Le Nere'l Fastif ed. Hardy).] 
S. L. L. 

BUCKSHORN, JOSEPH (/. 1670), 
painter, a oatire of the Netherlands, settled 
III London in 1670, and was much employed 
by Sir Pel«r Lely in painting Ms draperies 
and accessories. He also painted portraits, 
imitati^ his master's manner with no little 
ekiU. "The copv of the Karl of Strafford and 
'^' ■ .lohn Mainwaring, in the 



sirdingto Wnlpole's rogue . 



in his ■work ' Tho Practice of Painting and 
Psrepectivo made Easy,' 17S6, p. 21, says 
' Biickshom was one of the last good copiers 
ve hare had in England ; the rest that fol- 
lowed him and his master Lely soon dwindled 
to ha]f-artisl4.' 

I (1878), 



BUCK8T0NE, JOHN" liALDTVTN 

(le(e-l«79), nctor and dramntiEt, was born 
atHoxtonon USept.1802. In his eleventh 
VPM he was placed on board a man-of-war ; 
but through the intervention of a relative, 
wha objeciod to his entering on an arduous 
«u«er at so tender an age, be was brought 
bock and again sent to school. At tlia end 



of his school dBVS he was articled in a solici- 
tor's office, but ke soon engaged in theatrical 
piireuits, and made his nrst appeorftnce at 
Peckbam, in a building half theatre, half 
bam, OS Captain Aubri in the melodrama 
called ■ ITie Dog of Montargis.' At the age 
of nineteen he made a successful appearance 
at Wokingham, Berkshire, in the clmracter 
of Gabriel in the ' Children of the Wood.' 
His reputation as a low comedian gradually 
extended. Pursuing the careerof a provincial 
actor for three years, he became atxiuainted 
in the course of that period with Edmund 
Keou, who seems to have appreciated his 
peculiar humour, and to have encouraged bim 
to persevere in his calling. On 30 Jan. 1823 
he made his first appearance in London at 
I theSurrevTbealreiu thecharacierofRamsiiy 
the watcfimaker in the 'Fortunes of Nigel." 
The statement that Buckstone made his debut 
asPeterSmiukin'The Armistice ' ia not con- 
firmed. From 18 Oct. 1834 until 1827 he 
was a member of the Coburg company. He 
joined in 1827 the company of Mr. D. Terry 
at the Adelphi, appeanng as Bobby Trot in 
his own drama entitled 'Luke the Labourer' 
on 1 Oct. Ii appears that a year previously 
Buckstone liod sent this piece to the manager 
of the Adelphi without any personal know- 
ledge of him, and that the name and address 
of the dramatist had been lost. Terry, how- 
ever, perceived the suitjibility of the drama 
for his purpose, and hod produced it for the 
first time on 16 Oct. 18-26. Buckstooe was 
at length identified as the dramatist, and 
brought to tlie theatre to find his piece in re- 
hearsal for a second time, and to take a share 
in its representation. At the Adt^hi Buck- 
stone was introduced by Terry to Sir Walter 
Scott, an event which gavehim ambition for a 
general literary career, This theatre was also 
the scene of some of his best known dramas- 
He was the original Onatbrain in Jerrold's 
'Black-eved Suson,' produced at the Surrey 
8 June 1829, .\t the Havmorket, in 1833, 
was produced his drama called ' Ellen Ware- 
ham, in which Mrs. Yates personated the 
heroine. Here, between bis first appearance 
on 8 April 18.S3 and lB39,he also jierformed 
in several farces of his ol^-n, one of them, 
' Uncle John,' including in its cast the emi- 
nent names of Farren, Webster, Buckatona 
himself, and Mrs. Glover. But lie only per- 
formed at the Haymarket during the summer, 
and returned each winter to the Adelphi. 
In 1840 he paid a visit to the United States. 
After his return in 1842 he again connected 
himself with the Haymarket, fulfilling, how- 
ever, during his absences from that house, a 
short engagement with Mr. Bunn at l>niTy 
Lane, ond another with Madame Vea" ' " 



Buckstone 
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the Lvceuni, where he played Box for the 
first time in the farce of *Box and Cox.' 
During an engagement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean at the Ilaymarket in 1848 the 
manager, with a view of strengthening the 
cast of * Macbeth/ was ill-advised enough 
to put Buckstone into the part of the First 
Witch. The well-known and peculiar voice 
of the come<lian, issuing from the grim figure 
of the witch, shook the house with almost 
unappeasable laughter. The old standard 
characters in which this actor excelled were 
Tony Lumpkin, Mawworm, Scrub, Marplot, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Bob Acres, &c., but 
he obtained a wide success also in many more 
modem parts, either in his own dramas or 
those of his contemporaries. Buckstone was 
not what is sometimes called an objective 
actor. To a great extent he was BucKstone 
in every character. It might be olyected that 
on occasions his acting was somewhat too 
broad; but this defect was lost sight of in 
his infectious self-complacency and overflow 
of fun. Added to a countenance peculiarly 
fitted to express humour in all its varieties 
and transitions, he had an evident enjoyment 
of the droll conceptions he was embody- 
ing, which enhanced that of his audiences, 
lie had sometimes a way of pausing before 
he uttered a joke, and, when lie had wound 
up tlie liouse to ('X])octancy, of discluirging 
it with u rapidity and elation that were 
irresistible. While vet a vouthful amateur 
he is said to have playod la'ro. at a little 
theatre in Catherine Street, Strand, to the 
(Mhello of Mr. IJichurd Younfje. AVith liis 
pliysio<rnomy, his voice, and other natural 
qualifications fur broad comedy, B»ickst one's 
juvenile interpretation of lago must have 
neeii somethin^r to see and in remember. As 
a man he possessed tlie abundant geniality 
which he threw into his acting. He was 
never more at home than at a weekly club 
which he founded at tlic llavmarket Theatre. 
In 1 8.')*$ he became manager oft lie Ilaymarket, 
and remained in tliat capacity until within 
three years of his death. ITis control of the 
theatre was in every wav creditable. He 

V ft 

surrounded himself with a body of actors, 
some of whom were famous, while none were 
undistinguished. Amongst these were Mr. 
Compton, Mi>s Sedgwick, Mr. and Airs. 
Chippendale, Mr. AVilliam Farren (the sccoikI 
actor of that name), Air. Howe, and, at a 
later period, Air. Sotliern, Air. J. S. Clarke, 
Air. and Airs. Kendal, and Aliss Ada Caven- 
dish. He ])roduced ])lays by Planche, Tom 
Taylor, Dubourg, AVestland Alarston, T. W. 
Uobertaon, Byron, Burnand, W. S. Gilbert, 
Oxenford, Airs. Lovell, and Airs. Catherine 
Crowe, authoress of the ' Night Side of Na- 



ture,* and in most of these works he himself 
played. He was scarcely better known as an 
act or t han as a prolific dramatist . Of his stage 
productions, amounting to between one and 
two hundred, scarcely one was a fieulure^ 
while many were unusual successes. He 
had great knowledge of sta^ efiect, much 
humour, though of a broad kind, nor was he 
deficient in pathos, or in such characterisation 
as commends itself to audiences. Among 
his best known productions are * The Wreck 
Ashore,' *Victorine,* 'The Dream at Sea,^ 

* Green Bushes,' and 'The Flowers of the 
Forest,' performed at the Adelphi ; * Married 
Life,' ' Single Life,' ' Rural Felicity,' ' Leap 
Year, or the Ladies' Privilege,' 'Second 
Tlioughts,' and 'Nicholas Flam,' performed 
at the Ilaymarket ; ' Poppinff the Question ' 
and ' Our Mary Anne,' brought out at Drury 
Lane. Buckstone was also a very humorous 
speaker. His addresses at the dinners of the 
Theatrical Fund and on his own benefit 
nights were always attractive. At one time 
he contributed afew papers to the periodicals. 
A sketch in the ' New Monthly Magazine/ 
describing the career of an optimist per\erted 
into a misanthrope by his experience of life, 
shows in its cynicism of tone and gravity of 
intention qualities far dilFerent from those 
which he dis])layed as an actor. In 1859 he 
wrote a preface to the Kev. Henry Bellows's 

* Claims of the Drama.' After quitting the 
stage he sank into gradual decav, and dietl 
on 81 Oct. 1879. 

[Notices of Buckstone in the Times, Daily 
Tolegniph, and Daily Nt;ws, 2 Nov. 1879; Em, 
7 Nov. 1879 ; Pascoe's Dnimatic List. 1S79 ; Men 
of the Time, 1879; Bcllows's ClainLS of the 
Drama. Melbourru', 1850 ; personal knowledge.] 

W. M. 

BUDD, OKORGE (f. 1756), painter, i.^^ 
8up])osed to have been born in London, where 
for some time he kept a hosier's shop. Even- 
tually he was led by his taste for drawing 
to abandon the business and devote him- 
self wholly to art. He pnictised in portrait, 
landscape, and sometimes still life. He also 
taught drawing, and for sevend years gave 
lessons at Dr. Xewcome's academy at Ilack- 
ney. A portrait by him of Timothy Ben- 
nett, 'the patriotic shoemaker,' of Hampton 
Wick, who successfiillv maintained an action 
against the old Princess Amelia, when she 
was ranger, for attempting to close the pub- 
lic road through Busliev Park, was mezzo- 
tinted by W. McArdell in 1756 (E. Ed- 
WAKDs, A nerd, of Pain ters, pp. 8, 9). Another 
painting by Budd representing the execution 
of Lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock in 174<^ 
is also engraved. The Tower and surround- 



Budi 



e picture is urowdvd by s dense mnsa 
of BmaU figures tRBMiiiVB, Dictionary of 
ArtisU, 187H, p. ISl). 

[Pilkiugton's QenetBl Diet, of Paiotcrs. ed. 
Davenport, p, 78.] O. U. 

BUDD, GEORGE, SU>. (1808-1882), 

SrotuMOi of uiciliciiio ill King's College, Lon- 
un, was bom at North Tawlon, Devonshire, 
in February 1808. He was the third son of 
Mr. Samuel Budd, a sui^eon, who practised 
at that place, and who brought up seven of 
hU nine aons to tlic medical profussioa. Five 
of them went to Cambridge, all of whom 
ware wranglefB, and four woo feUowshiuH. 
After being wlucoted at home, George Budd 
entered at St. John's College in 16^7, siib- 
ftMuenlly migrating to CaiuH, and becrimiug 
fellaw of bis college aAer taking his degree 
(third wrangler, 1831). He pursued hia 
niBdical studies in Paris and at the Middle- 
sex HoGpItal, London, graduating M.D. at 
Otunbridgein 1810. He cnme into notice by 
writing a valuable article on the Bielhostope 
as an acoustic instnuncnt {Medical Gniettn, 
I83T), and iu the enme year, while still u 
l>B«helor of medicine, he was appointcHl phy- 
sician to the Dreadnought seamen's hospital 
ship at Ort'i'uwich. Hers, in conjunclion 
with Mr. Busk, hi: made extensive researches 
an cholera and scurvy, and accumulated a 
great store of pathological facts relating to 
diseases of the stomach and 1i\'er. In 1840, 
Bildd was elected professor of medicine in 
King's College, London, and in 1841 he he- 



retired from his medical professorship in 
King's College, of which he was then made 
tui nonorary fellow, and in 1867, owing to 
weakness of health, he gave up his large prac- 
tice in London, and took to u life of rural ease 
at Barnstaple, in his native county. 

Ha was elected F.R.S. so early as 18.%, 
and iu 1680 lie was made au honorary fellow 
of Caiui College, Cambridge, having censed 
to be ft fellow many years before, on Iiis 
nuuriage. He died 14 March 188*2, aged 74, 
Budd wan u very able physician and medical 
teacher, He made many valuable contribu- 
tions to mfidical literature. Of his trenlisaon 
•l>i8eaBeaofthe Liver,' 1840, Dr. Wilson Fox 
wrote: ' lie mayfnirlybe snld to be thefirst 
wriliT who, for nenrly half u centuty, had 
CTstumntiBedlheprBClicul knowledge of liver 
lUMBses, and he for the first time gave this 
knowle<))ie Mie form which it has retutned f<.ir 
oearlv forty _vwtr». This he did through thp 
fact tluit h« uupraMiednn nearly eiery state- 
icikrefiil clinical olMervHtion,und 




reinvestigated ihv piitliology of the subject in 
ihelight of the then recent anatomical works 
of Kieraaii and Bowman. The result has 
beenlhathia book remains, and must remain, 
an original work of the highest value, and 
marking a period.* His treatise on ' Diseases 
of the Stomach,' 1855, is full of valuable ob- 
sen'tttions, cardul degcriplians of cases, and 
ingenious argument. His report on cases of 
cholera in the Dreadnought during 18i37 
(Medim-Chirar^ieal Traneactioju, xxl, 152), 
written in coi\]unction with Mr. Busk, and 
his statistical accinmt of cnses collected from 
the records of the same hospital in the oiii- 
demic of 1832 {ibid. wii. UO), are standard 
contributions to the suWect. Their principal 
results are included in theessav on 'Cholera,' 
which liudd contributed to 'tweedie's * Li- 
bran' of Practical Medicine,' vol. iv. ; vol. v, 
of Ihe same work contains a valuable essay 
on 'Scurvy' from the same pen. To the 
' Medico-Chirurgical Transact ions' for 1 837-8 
Budd contributed papers on 'Concentric Hy- 
pertrophy of the Heart 'and on' Emphysema 
of the Lung.' He also published numerous 
brief papers and lectures in medical journals, 
especially the 'Medical Gaiette,' where may 
be found hisOulstoniim Lectures (1843) aiul 
Crooniau Lectures (1847) at the Cnll,.p. of 
Physicians. Budd was an original tliiiiliiT. 
he was lucid in writing and speakiii);, nnd 
drew his information from a large fund of 
close personal observation. 

[Persoanl kuowlfdgo ; miinnBcript notes of 
Lectures, &c. i obituary no tii'Bn iu Trausaulions 
of Medicul and Chinirgioil Society, IxtI. B. and 
m Hoy. Sew. I'roc.ixiiv.i-ii, by Sir JnniL-s Paget.] 

BTTDD, HENRY (17r4-l863),th«>logiiin, 

bom at Newbury, Berkshire, 25 Sept. 1774, 
was the HOD of HiehardBndd[q. T.l He was 
in residence at St. John's College, (..ambridge, 
from October 1793 to June 17&7, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in I'flf*. and M.A. in 1801, Afler 
hisordination, 31Dec. 179T,he became curat-a 
of Aldermaston,BeTkBhire,and was appointed 
chaplain of Bridewell Hospital, London, in 
1801, which he resigned in 1831. He was 
instituted to the rectory of While Roothing, 
Essex, 18 March 1808. Budd, nu active 
worker in all church matters, was one of the 
founders of the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society 21 May If 12, and for some tinu' acted 
as the secretary, was connected with tile Nfw- 
foundlaud Society for the Education of the 
Poor, the African Missions, and thi< Church 
Minsiouary Society. He died at White 
Hootliiiig 37 June 1853, and was bnrird in 
Ihechurchjardofthat pnriBh4 July. Hehnd 
been three times married, and left isnie. 
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He was the author of: 1. ' Infant Baptism, him receiving his early education at home. 
the means of National Ileffeneration, accord- His medical education was divided between 
in^ to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Es- London, Edinburgh, and Paris ; in Paris he 
tablished Church. In nine Letters to a Friend/ passed four years, at the Colldge de France 
1827, 3rd ed. 1841. 2. * The Present Contro- and the ficole de M6decine. In 1838 he 
versy in the Bible Society briefly considered, [ graduated >LD. at the university of Eidin- 
in a Letter to a Friend,* 1832. 3. * Helps for burgh, winning a gold medal for an essay on 
the Young, or Baptismal Regeneration ac- acute rheumatism. He served for a snort 
•cording to the Services of the p]stablished time as physician to the Dreadnought sea- 
Church, In a series of twelve tracts,* 1832-9, I men's hospital ship at Greenwich, but an 
2 vols. 4. * A Petition proposed to be pre- attack of tjrphoid fever, from which he nearly 
flented resxiectively to the Three Estates of the died, obliged him to resign this position. For 
Legislature on the subject of Church Reform, some time he assisted his father in his 
with an Address to the Ministers and Mem- country practice at North Tawton, and here, 
bers of the Established Church,* 1833. He in 1839, lie began his careful study of the 
warmly supported the Parker Society, insti- origin and transmission of typhoid fever, 
tuted in 1841. which was to be his chief life-work. Being 

[A Memoir of the Rev. Henry Budd (1855); , pereonally aojuainted with every inhabitant, 
Christian Observer, Ivi. 194-211 (1856).] , ^^^ t"® medical attendant of almost every 

G. C. B. one, he enjoyed unusual opportunities of 
getting to the bottom of anv circumstance 

BUDD, RICHARD (1746-1821), phv- 1 on which exhaustive investigation was ne- 
sician, was bom in 1746 at Newbur}-, Berk- cessary. In 1842 he settled at Bristol, 
shire, where his father was a banker. He en- where he became physician to St. Peters 
tered at Jesus College, Cambridge (where his ! Hospital, and in 1847 physician to the Bri*. 
ffreat-great-grandfather, Richard Budd, had tol Royal Infirmary, which post he held till 
founded a scholarship in 1630) ; and was 1862. For some years he lectured on medi- 
admitted M.B. in 17/0, and M.D. in 1775. cine in the Bristol medical school, and 
After practising for some years at Newbury sought through teaching and contributicms 
he removed to London in 1780, where he to medical journals to make known his 
was in tlie same year t'locted x)hysician to views on the nature and mode of propaga- 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, an otiiee wliich tion of zymotic diseases, and to impress on 
ho held until his retirement in 1801. Hav- the medical profession and the public gene- 
ing become a fellow of the Royal College rally the paramount necessity of stringent 
of Physicians in 1777, he attained consider- mojes of disinfection, and the adoption of 
able official status therein, being six times other general sanitary- measures. Among 
<-ensor between 1780 and 1798, Gulstonian the latter he regarded a full supply of pure 
lecturer and Harveian orator in 1781, water as of the first importance, and he was 
treasurer from March 1700 to April 1814, one of the most zealous promoters of the 
nm\ elect from December 1707 to .July 1818. Bristol water^vorks. In 1870 he was elec- 
He did not exert himself greatly in nrivate ted F.R.S. He was an accurate draughts- 
practice, having married the only child of a man and good photographer, and used his 
wealthy merchant named Stabler. He is accomplishments with great advantage in his 
described as a man of strong will, impetu- investigations; while a good knowledge of 
osity, and positiveness, and of great social French, (German, and Italian enabled him 
influence. Iledied at Battersea Rise 2 Sept. i to keep abreast of the advance of medical 
lHi>l,andwas buried at Speen, near New- science in the continental schools. His 
bury. Oneof his sons, the Key. Henry Hudd energy and industry were unbounded, but 
[(^. v.], became well known as the chaplain the attempt to carry (m at the same time 
of Bridewell and a leading evangelical original research and a large private prac- 




rector of Ruan Lanihonie, Cornwall. | 187:5 his health'broke down, and he was 

fMimk's Coll. of Phys. 1878, ii. 311 ; Memoir compelled t() cease from active professional 

of Kev. Henry Budd, i855.] Ci. T. B. ' work. He died at Clevedon 9 Jan. 1880. 

Budd possessed, with extensive learning 
BUDD, WILLIAM (1811-1880), physi- and great practical knowledge of disease, 

cian, was bom at North Tawton, Devonshire, clearness of mental vision and remarkable 

in Septeml)er 181 1, being a younger brother strength of ccmviction, so that he expressed 
" leorgeBudd ( 1808-1 882/ [q. v.], and like himself in a dogmatic yet singularly attrao- 
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live munovr in enforcing' Mb views, which I 
b(!ing at llie time Dovel met with strenuous I 
oppneition. His kinduena of disposition and ' 
fiuedom from jealousj' were at all times , 
manifest. His eloquence was unpressive, i 
a4id hia lo^cal power bb shown in tracing I 
out the cauKS of disease wns of the highest [ 
order. His prinuipul work, ' Typhoid Fever ; i 
its Nature, Mode of Spreading, and Pteven- , 
tion,' London, 187.?, reproducing in a more i 
complete fima what he had previously pub- | 
lished in the medical journals, proved beyond 
dispnle that tj-phoid fever is " ^ ■-.--.. i 



of nn outbroeli of the disease in North Taw- 
ton in 1B30, and showed how a number of 
cues which occurred in various localities 
had been tronsfeired in definite ways from 
case to case. Contaminated wat«r, sewer 
tit, hands, bedding and idothes were proved 
to have been the means of propscalion in 
different cases ; and the frequent long-con- 
tinued immunity from typhoid amid impure 
aurronndings is powerfufty contrasted with 
ita vimleoce when definitely introduced. 

When Asiatic cholera appeared in Bristol 
in 1866, the energetic measures of preven- 
tion advocated and carried out by Budd suc- 
ceasfully retarded ita proRrese, and stamped 
it out. In IS49 the deaths from cholera in 
Bristol were 1,979, in 1S66 only twenty-nine, 
though the disease appeared in twenty-six 
different localities, and veiy malignantly. 

Budd also made careful studies of con- 
tagimia diseases of animals, including cattle, 
aheep, and pigs. He arrived at the conclu- 
sion thot severol of those contarious dia- j 
eases could be best dealt with ny imme- 
diate slaujihter of animals which became in- 
fected. When the terrible rinderpest broke 
out in England in 1866, Budd was loud in 
hie recommendation of 'a poleaxe and a 

Sit of quicklime ' as the true solution of the 
ifficulty; and though at first ridiculed, 
ultimately and successfully 



spoken to me of William Budd's priceless 
contributions to medical literature. His 
doctrines are now everywhere victorious, 
each succeeding discovery furnishing an il- 
lustration of his marvellous prescience.' 

Besides his principal work above men- 
lioned, Budd pubUshi'd numerous treatises 
and papers, alf important, of which the fol- 
lowing are the chief: 1. ' Contributions to 
the Pathology of the Spinal Cord,' ' Medico- 
Chirurg. Trans." xiii. (1839), pp. 153-90. 
3. 'On Diseases which affect corresponding 
parts of the bwly in a symmetrical manner,' 
'Medico-Chirurg.Tmns.'xxv.(1842),pp.lO&- 
166. 3. 'Malignant Cholera, its Mode of 
Propagation and its Prevention,' London, 
lft49. 4. 'Researcies on Gout,' 'Medico- 
Ohirurg. Trans,' uutviii. (1855), pp. 283-16. 
5. ' Variola Uvina, Sheep's Small-pox ; or 
the Laws of Contagious Epidemics illustrated 
by an E.^perimental Type ' 1863. 6. 'The 
Siberian Cattle Plague, or the Typhoid Fever 
of the Ox,' Bristol, 1865. 7. ' Scarlet Fever 
and its Prevention,' reprintttl from ' Brit. 
Med. Jour.' 9 Jan. 1869, London, 1869, fifth 
edition 1871. 8. ' Cholera and Disinfection, 
or Asiatic Cholera in Bristol in 1 Wi ' (1 HTl ). 
To the very last Budd was engaged i 



of both o 

he attributed to the development of organ- 
isms of external origin, and he left unpub- 
lished manuscripts on these subjects. In 
the ' Lancet," 1867, toI. i. p. 4B1 , is a brief 






1 the I 






adopted. 

Professor Tvndall, whose persevering and 
ingenious researches into the germ theory of 
diseases are well known, vrrites thus: ' Dr. 
William Budd I hold to hove been a man 
of the highest genius. There waa no yhy- 
siciMi in England who, during bis lifetime, 
showed anything like his penetration in the 
intenirelat'ionofiymoticdisease. Foragreat 
numneroryearahe conductt'd an uphill fight 
affwnst the whole of bis medical colleagues, 
the only sympathy which ho could count 
noon during this depressing lime being that 
of the venerable Sir Thomas Watson. Over 
uid over again Sir Thomas Watson lias 



mode of propagation of phthisis. His firai 
ideas on the subject dated from Au^st 
1S56, and after that date much of his lime 
was occupied in accumulating and weighing 
evidence oearing on the subject. Another 
contribution of hia (' Lancet,' 1861, i. 3.37) on 
the contagion of yellow fever is of consider- 
able value. 

[Oblluaryiiolice8.1880: TLmeB, Jan, 12, Aca- 
demy, i. 41, Lancet, i. 148 ; inanascript letter 
from Proressor Tyndall ; informutiou from goi^ 
viving brothers,] Q. T. B. 

BITDDEN, JOHN (1566-1620), professor 
of civil law at Oxford, the son of John Bud- 
den of Canford, Dorsetshire, was bom there 
in 1566, entered Merton Collt^, Oxford, in 
Michaelmas 1582, was admitted a scliohir ot 
TrLnily College, Oxford, on 30 May 1583, 
and proceeded B.A. on 29 Oct. 158^, M.A. 
on 37 June 1589, and B.C.L. and D,C.L, on 
8 July 1603. At the request of Thomas 
Allen, the mathemBliirian [q. t.], he migroted 
to Gloucester Unll ubimt 158", and devoted 
himself to civil law. Before 1602 he became 
philosophy reader at Mi^alen College, held 
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the office of principal of New Inn Hall from the information it contains. Dawson Turner's 




a person/ says "Wood, 'of great eloquence, 
an excellent rhetorician, philosopher, and a 



benefited by his labours,' seems fully justified. 
Dillenius had the use of the herbarium for his 



most noted civilian/ He died at Broadgates ' edition (the 3rd) of Ray's * Synopsis.' There 
Hall on 11 June 1620, and was buried in the i is a letter of Buddie's published in the Richard- 
neighbouring church of St. Aldate's. He was son corre8i)ondence, pp. 87-9 ; several exist 
the author of Latin lives of Bishop Wayn- ' in the Slonne MSS. He died at Gray's Inn on 
fleet (or William Patten), Oxon. 1(K)2, and , 1 5 April 1 715, andwas buried at St. Andrew's, 
of Archbishop Morton, London, 1007. The Holbom. 

former was published by William Bates' [Richardson's Correspondence, pp. 87,95, 151; 
[q. y. J, and was republished m the volume Trimen and Dyer's Flora of Middlesex, pp. 386- 
entitled ' Vitoe selectorum aliquot vironun,' 388.] J. B. 

I^ndon, 1681. Budden also translated into ! 

Latin Bodley's * Statutes of the Public Li- BUDDLE, JOHN (177S-1843), mining 
brary ' and Sir Thomtis Smith's * Common- engineer, was bom in 1773 at Kyo, near 
wealth of England' (1610, other editions in Tanfield in Durham, where his father, who 
1625 and 1630), and into English (from the ^ had formerly been a miner, was the village 
French of Pierre Ayrault) * A Discourse for schoolmaster. Although entirely self-edu- 
Parents' Honour and Authority over their ' cated, the elder Buddie was noted for his 
Children,' London, 1614, dedicated to Toby x)roficiency in mathematics and the theory of 
Matthew, archbishop of York. , coal-mining, being an occasional contributor 

[Woorrs Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 282-3; i ^5^ ^^^f subjects to 'The Ivies' and Gen- 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 236, 249, 296 ; Cat. of Eng- , tlemens Diary; and when, m 1781, the 
lish Books in Brit. Mus. beforo 1640 ; Cat. Oxf. famous coHiery at Wallsend was projected, 
Graduates, p. 806; Cootc's Lives of the Civi- theKyoschoolmaster was chosen for the post 
lians.] S. L. L. of colliery manager and ^ viewer.' From his 

' eighth year accordingly Buddie was brought 

BUDDLE, ADAM (d. 1715), botanist, up under his father's zealous tuition, in fa- 
was bom at Deeping St. James, Linoolnsli ire, miliar contact witli the processes above and 
and oducatj'd at St. Catharine's Hall, Cam- brlow ground of coal-mining. Profiting readily 
bri(l«re, taking the degree of B.A. in KWl, | by his o])portunities, he had already in several 
and that of ^I.A. in l(>8i). He does not seom ways proved his jmictical ingenuity, when in 
to have taken up the study of British botany, ' 1806 the death of his father threw the full 
withwhichhisnameiscthiefly connected, until j n'sponsibility of the Wallsend colliery upon 
a lat^T date: he is mentioned by Petiver, his shouldtTS, from which time he ma5e very 
writing in 1(^87, as well vtTsed in mosses. ' rapid headway in his profession. In 1809 he 
He was at one time (1(>89 or 1690) a introduced an improved method of coal-work- 
nonjiiror, hut snbs(»qucntly com])lied. In ing, by which nearly all the contents of a 
l(»l)(V-8 he was living: at Henley in Suffolk coal-seam could be exhausted, instead of 



(where his two children were ba])tised), and leaving, as hitherto, a large proportion to act 
corresponded with Doody and Petiver, to as support to the roof of the mine. As part of 
whom he sent his collections of grasses and . this scheme he conceived the ingenious idea 
mosses, then the best in the kingdom ; these of dividing the mine into .separately venti- 
were afterwards transmitted to Tournefort. lateddistrictsby intermittent barriers of coal, 
Tn l(*>!)i) he paid a visit to Ray. In 1703 he hoping bv this means to localise the effects 
was ])resented to th»' living of North Fam- I of explosion and other mining dangers. In 
bridge, Essex, and he was also reader at later practice these and other details of his 
Oray's Tnn. In 1 708 Buddie wrc»te an en- method have been largely dispensed with, 
tirely new and com])let(» English Flora, which but u]K)n the g*^neral principles he thus es- 
will h«; found in the Sloane MSS. (1^)70- tablished depend very much the improved 
2980); his herbarium, also in the British methods now in vogue. In 181 »S a disastrous 
^luseum, occupies vr)ls. cxiv-cxxv. of the ex])losion at Felling colliery led to the for- 
Sloane collections. From these two works mation of a society at Sunderland for the in- 
we are able to form a very high (\stimate of | vestigation of mine accidents, and in response 
the ac(!uracy, diligence, and knowledge of to an appeal addressed by the society to emi- 
their author. It is to be regretted that the neut raining engineers and scientific men. 
Flora was never ]>rinted, although Petiver, Buddie drew up an important paper describing 
who had access to it, frequently made use of j the method of ventilation adopted by him and 
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atftliug the probluia of wtiabct'irily lighting i 
uodcrground wnrkings. Thi! indirect result 
of this paper wa* the eviliitionof lhe»sfely- 
Inmp tbrougli more ur It^sa cumbrous forms, l 
itntil it renclied the eompantive perfection 
of t he lamps designed roBjwct ively by Geol^e 
St^-pbenion, I>r. Chinny, and Sir Humphry 
Pnvy. Buddie himself iwsiiited actively in 
(be eipnriiDenrs in oonnfclion with the DaTV 
laiii[), and upon its compli'tiou introduced it 



roputtttjon, bad jfreally increaBed 
In iHlfi an aocident at une of these collieries, ' 
Heuiun Muin, Ihroiuch the Kuddea influx of 
WBt«r from noine old worluuga, led him to 
consider tho ncud of preserving a more sys- 
1«mntic record of miiuv-worliings, and feveml 
ynow later ho embodied these views in b 
paper eoniributed to the 'Traiwoct ions' nf 
the Natural History Society of Newcaalii!- 
upuD-iyua, proposing that tht> society should 
be made 'u place of deposit for the mining 
rscortls of the district.' Buddie hoatbiia the 
(lislinclion of hnving prepnred the war for 
I.he«Btablieliinentof the Uining Record Office 
in its jirt'Senl eorapletuness. Outside the 
range of his own profession he showed re- 
m^aible tntelleclual activity; besides his 
eonnwtiou with the societv inentioned above, 
of which be was one of tfie chief promoters, 
he actively intenititi'd himself in founding 
schools in the colliery villjifr''-a witli which be 
was connected, ''t' iirirliri.ikliit;^ uilii-r than 
those specially IhIiiuiiilj Im In-- jirofrssion, 
the most bopoi'liiiil "i-- ilic lnnldiu^; nf Sea- 
bam harbour for I hi.! itunjiiiiof i-omlouderry, 
who hod cuiiceived tliu ideu of tninaferring 
thiliiBrlho t rude from the port of Simdorland. 
A« a colliery miinsgvT am) mining engineer 
Bii(l<)le attained by d(vr<-es to nu almost au- 
lonratic eminenco, u his iiopular sobriquet, 
■the King of the Goal Tmae, testifies, and it 
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coal-mining. In the wider aspects of bis 
profession Buddie showed a scientific interest 
tliat hiu) valiinblf results i his geological in- 
vest igntionahnvo a more than merely practical 
value, and his papi;r entitled ' A %nopsis of 
the Newciwfie Coalfield,' reiul, as finally com- 
pleted, befcm. iluOtrit 



theo 



o New, 



-.prt 



is of his character 
inl prospefily be 



oaystnuen for ibi'gttnuine 
that at the height of his 
still remained on t«rius of afiiicti 
movy with the mining folk about him, using 
the native vemaciilnr with a force and bu- 
morouft unction thai hnvc mode some of bis 
saying! alino^l proverbial in the district Al- 
though over ui^t hundred lives are said to 
bnve Deen lost in the mines umler biscliar^, 
be showed a t under regard and sympathvtor 
the suffi-'ring which preatly strengthenea the 
e(it«iMn in which h\» workpeople held him. 
Directly «uJ indirectly, indeed, no onr: has 
dona more than hit to increase the safety of 
the minvr nt his [hmgcrous work, and he wns 
tho first to propound the nL-cessity of the 
miiuire' jinrmancut relief fund, which now 
foima so important a purl in tms economy of 



of his 

scienlificl.il.. ■.■ i: ■■■! Huddle wa.'* 

a unilarifiM. II ,.■ >■ ■■ n 1. He died 

10 Oct.. 1843 01 U iuh..ini, iind was buried 
at Henwell six do^s inter in characteristic 
north-coiuitry fashion, the funeral having A 
vnnguard of sixty getitlemen on bDrsebsck, 
while seventy carriagea and a vast multitude 
of miners afoot followed the hearse. In spite 
of his generosity and his noted hospitality he 
left a considerable fortune. 

[Memoir published in Che Nswcantle Weekly 
Chronicle in a seriss of biogrupbical piiper« en- 
titled ' Northern Worthies.' See also Latimer's 
Local Records of NorthuinborlaDd, &c., oiidcr 
the dnC« of Buddie's dtssth. For hiit vnriouB cun- 
tributiuns upon mining and other •nbJM'ti-. thn 
Trnntiaclion.'! iif iho sooielits mentionod ubovu -lud 
slsiO of ibf Literary and Philosophioal Socii-ly vf 
Newoislle-iii'on-TjDe may be consulted ; and in 
tho Life iind Works of Sir Humphry Dnvy will 
be faimd pniof of Buddln's conDeetion wiUi ths 
iDVUntiiiu i)f lbs xofety-lamp.] E. P. R. 

BUDGE, EDWARD (1800-186r.), theo- 
logical and general writer, wus the son nf 
John Budffc, and wos « native of Devonshire 
He was educated at SnI&on Walden. E^Bes, 
and was admitted at Christ's Collegt\ Cam- 
bridge, on 14 March ISLHI, when twenty years 
old. In 1824 he took the degree of B.A., 
and in the same year was ordained deACon by 
the bishop of Exeter. Afler holding sen^ 
curacies m the wt^st of England, he was 
instituted in li439 to the small living of 
Man&ccan, Cornwall, and remainftd Ihew 
until IH46, when he was appointed by the 
bishopofExcterto the more valuable rectory 
of Bratton C'loi-elly, North Devon. He died 
nt his rectory on S Aug. 1895, aged 85. At 
his death Ins family was left without any 
provision for their support. In the hope of 
raising some money for their necessities, the 
Re*'. R. n. Kinsman, tho vicar of Tintagel, 
published, in 1866, a collection of ' I'osthu- 
Tuous Gleanings' from Budge's atiidv and 
from the essays which hu had contnbuted 
to the ' Saturday Review.' 

Budge was a learned theologian and a 
skilled geologist. For Dr. Pueey's ' Library 
of the Fathers ' he tnuisUted the ' Homilies 
of St. John (.Thrysostom on the Statues,' and 
his scientific knowledge was shown in the 
articles which he supplied to thn 
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nished a series of articles setting forth the re- count ant-general, wortn 400/. a year. He 
flections of the * Christian Naturalist/ which held this appointment from 10 Aug. 1717 to 
was published in 1838 in a volume bearing 11 Dec. 171§. 

that title. A compilation from his pen on , In August 1717 the Duke of Bolton euc- 
the 'Lives ofMenofGreat^'Eras* was issued ' ceeded Sunderland as lord-lieutenant. Hi» 
in I80I. He published many visitation and secretary, E. Webster, quarrelled with Bud- 
other sermons. ! gell, who was ultimat<;ly deprived of his- 

[Gent. jVIag. September 1 865, p. 39 1 , November l>la<^es. From a pamnhlet which he published 
1865, p. 651 ; Life prefixed to Posthumous Glean- on returnmg to England (Letter to the Lord 

ings ; Courtney and Boase's Bill. Comub. i. 50, from Eustace Budgell, Accountant- 

ii. 651, iii. 1076, 1100.] W. P. C. General of Ireland and late Secretary to the 

Lords Justices) and * Eemarks ' upon his let- 

BXJDGELL, EUSTACE (1(^0-1737), ter (wTitten or inspired by Webster) it seems: 
miscellaneous writer, was bom 19 Aug. 1(580, i that the dispute turned mainly upon a clerk- 
and bui)tised 2 Sept. (information from AV. ship in the office which Budgell desired to 
Pengelly, F.R.S.) He was the son of Gil- keep for his brother, while Webster appointed 




wife of Lancelot, and mother of Joseph Ad- 
dison, lie matriculated 31 March l70o at 
Trinity College, Oxford (Register of Trinity 
College^ 175). He afterwards entered the 



written a pamphlet against the peerage bill, 
thus oifending Sunderland, Addison^s patron, 
and taking the side of Steele in his tamous 
quarrel with Addison. 



Inner Temple, and was called to the bar ; but Budgell travelled abroad, and returned to 
an int imacv with his cousin Addison diverted lose 20,000/., as he says (Liberty and Property, 
him from his profession. Addison, while stKire- \ i. 137), in the South Sea. The Duke of Port- 
tury to Wharton, the lord-litMitcnant of Ire- land had lost a larpe estate in tlie same aflair, 
land, made l^udfrdl a clerk in his olhoe. lie . and helped Budgell to circulate various pam- 
sharcd Addison's lod^nngs during- the last j phlets on the occJision, especially a paix^r dis- 
years of Queen Anne, an J took a considerable tribuled to members of parliament, * Letter 



part in the 'Spectator.' Thirt y-st^ven ]m])ers 



to a Friend in the Country,' and * A Letter 



are ascribed to hini(X. Drake's 7vfwy.«, iii. 18). to Mr. I^awon his Arrival in England,' which 
They are ])alpal)le imitations of Addison's went through seven editions. The Duke of 
manner, (hieot'them (^Xo. 11(5) is an account | Portland, on being appointed governor of Ja- 
of Sir liocjferde Coverley in th<'huntin^r.fit.Ul. j maica, proposed to take Budgell as his secn'- 
Johnjion mentions a report that Addison had tary, but received a message from a seeretar}' 
* mended them so much that thev were almost of state, telling him that he might take any 
his own' (/yoAV/W/, 2(> April 177<)). It was man in England except Budgell (X?^<?r^y«w// 
also said that Addison was the rt?al author of Property XV*Vi-4T). Budgell now fell into dif- 
Jin epilo^rne to Ambrose Philips's * Distressed liculties, which seem to haveatVectedhis brain. 
Mother,' the 'most successful ever sjmken in lie spent, it is said, 5,000/. of his own, and 
an Knjrlish theatre;' and had Budgell's name afterwardsl,(XX)/.given to him by the Duchess 
substituted ft)r his own at the last moment, of Marlborough, in attempts to g('t into par- 
to strengthen his young cousin's claims to a liament. He became involved in numerous 
]dace (Johnson, Life of Philijis). In 1714 and vexatious lawsuits. Some of them con- 
Budgell ])nhlished a translation of ' TIm^o- : cerned an estate in Essex, a moiety of which 
phrastus,' duly praised l)y Addison in the he had bought before the S<>uth Sea losses 

~ from a clergA'uian named William Piers, with 

whom he had intricate disputes. Budgell 
believed Piers to l>e the instrument of some 



» Lover' ( No. o9). In 1711 the death of Bud- 
gell's father had put him in possession of an 
estate of 950/. a year, encumbered with some 



debt. On the accession of Cieorge I Addison great man, presumably AValpole, who had 
bt?caiue secretary to the lord-lieutenant, and . dark designs against him. lie got into the 
made Budgell his unchT-secretarv. Budgell , Ileet, though in December 1732 lie obt^iined 
was also chief secretary to the lords justices, \ 5/. damages for illegal arrest by a bailiti*^ 



deputy clerk of the council, and a member of 
the Irish House of Commons. 1 le takes credit 
for energetic and disinterested conduct during 



Budgell declaring that he was privileged as 
secretary to Lord Orrery (Gent. May, ii. 
1 123). Budgell further declares that he was 



altempta 
_ 8 that bu 

had tJiougbt of suicide, in comtequeace of per- 
secutions lasting for ten years ; and it seems 
probable tbiit, as His eneniif« frequently na- 
stiTl^, he was 'disordered in bis eenses' 
{Liberty and Property, i. !59, and ii. 83). 

Hia grievanjces are confusedlj Bet forth in 
TBiious tiftcts. Tlie Bccesaion of George II 
apparently inspired him, like his betters, witb 
hopes of Walpole's domTifslI. He published 
(19 June 1728) a ' complimentary poem upon 
his majesty's lat« journey lo Cambridge and 
Newmarket.' He presented a petition to the 
Kng at a lev6e, ileroandinc Walpole's punisb- 
menl, and seems to Uuve be«n n^rded as an 
intrusive madman. Several pamphlets arose 
out of tliis incident : ' A Letter to the "Crafle- 
mMi"froin E. Budgell, Esq., occasioned by hia 
late presenting a bumble complaint u^inst. 
the Rt. Honble. Sir R. Walpole : " A Letter 
to CLeomenea, King of Sparta,' &c., in answer 
to a iMter in the ' Daily Coursnt ; ' and ' A 
LettartoUis Excellency Mr, l.Ilrick d'Ypres, 
Chief Minister to the King of Sparta, &c. 
The two pamphlets called 'Liberty nnd Pro- 
perty,' pts. i. and ii. (1732), deal chiefly with 
idB fitigations. To the first part is ikppenili^d 
'A State of the Author's Cafle before the 
House of Lords,' &c., which oonoerna tbecon- 
troTSTHy with Piers. 

Budgell had become one of the Grub Street 
authors, and a contributor to the ' Craftsman.' 
He was also protected by the Earl of Orrery, 
tlie editor of Fhalaris,' who had been arrested 
on suspicion of Jarxibitism in 1732, and was 
hostile to Walpole's government. After bis 
death, in 1731. Budgell publiebed in 17S-2 his 
•UemoirsoftheLifeand Character of the late 
Earl of Orrery and the Family of the Boyles;' 
a second edition appeared in the same year, 
and a third, called 'Memoirs of the Lives and 
Obarwters of the lUustriona Family of rhe 
Boyles, particularly . . . Charles, Earl of 
Orrery.' in 1737. Tliougb the last professes 
lo be carefully corrected, the three are iden- 
tical ; the Inst was probably got up to talte ad- 
vantage of the interest caused by the author's 
death, B-nd the book is of little value. 

In February 1733 RudgeU started a weekly 
periodical, called 'The Bee,' which formi'd 
nine volumes, and lasted till June 1735, It 
is chiefly made up nf HStracta from contem- 
porary papers, but contains much personal 
matter, Doasis of his connection with Addi- 
son, and rdiirences to an affair which com- 
pleted his ruin. Matthew Tindal, the ddst, 
then over seventy, left. Oxford in 1733, and 
took lodgings near Biul^ell's house with Mrs. 
Lucv Price,' relict of .lodge Price,' who, with 
Bu<lgeU, constantly visited him. Tindal died 



HI Aug. 1733. And his nejihew, NiehoUs 
Tindnl. ibe translalorof Rnpm, expected to 
be bis uncle's heir. A will was produced by 
Mrs. Price, in which thetestator gave 3,10W., 
his manuscripts, and soma properly to Bud~ 

SU, and appointed Nicholas bis residua^ 
jatec. It lumed out that TinibJ's whote 
pronertT consisted of 1 ,900/. stock, hut 1 .BMt 
of this had be*in sold out and lent on bond 
to Budgell. One of the bonils for 1,000/. 
bad disappeared. Other suspicious cireum.- 
stances came to light, and the nephew, after 
compelling Budg^ to give up the few re~ 
maining assets, published a pamphlet called 
' A Cojiy of the Will of Dr. Matthew Tindal, 
with an account of what passed concerning 
the same between Mrs. Lucy Price, Eustace 
Budgell, Esij., and Mr. Nicholas Tindal.' An 
ironical ' Vindication of Eustace Budgell, 
Esq.' (\sj William Webster, author of some 
controversial writings against Warburton), 
further exposed his case. Budgell tried to 
defend himself in 'The Bee' by absurd fictions. 
He brags of Tindal's friendship, and offers 
medals for poems in hia honour. It is said 
(IIoLLIS. Memoir>, p. 581) that Bud^ll sold 
the second volume of Tindal's ' Chriaiianiij 
as old as the Creation ' to Bishop Gibson for 
500/., who destroyed it. Bndgell was at- 
tjicked in the ' Grub Street Journal,' which, 
to some uncertain degree, was Pope's oivan, 
and especially in two copies of versiia which 
he ascribes to Pope himself. This explains 
the couplet in the epistle to Arbuthnot — 
Let Budgell charge low Qmh Street oa bis quill. 
And write wbate'er he pleaaed—exeept hia will. 

Budgell'a character was hopelessly blasted. 
At last, 4 May 1737, having been ' much dis- 
ordered for two or tliree days,' and expecting 
an execution in his house, he drove to Dorset 
stairs, filled hia pockets with stones, took a 
boat, pUmged overboard, and was drowuad. 
Notes and gold to the value of IGI/. were 
found inbis|iockets,and beleft a'ecrap'of a 
will, giving his estate to his natural daughter, 
Anne Euslace, aged ll(£wniny/W^, 14 May 
1737). He left a paper on his desk: 
What Goto did and Addison approved 
Cannot be wrong. 
Thecoroner'sjuryretumed a verdict of lunacy 
CGfn/, jVnjj. vii. 315). 

[The first authority for Bodgall'a lifs is Gib- 
ber's Liven of the Poets, vol. v., which is followed 
in the BiogTsphia, &c. It contaias some errors 
of fact, thoagh apparently written fram private 
information, and is chiefly derived from Budgsll's 
own BtatementH in (ha pamphlols cited above. 
See also Letter to EustJtce Budgell occaaiuaedby 
his latfl complfllnle to thf king agaiast the Rt. 
Honble. Sir R.Walpolo. 1730.] L. 3. 



Budgett 226 Bugg 

BUDGETT, SAM TEL ( 1 794-1851 ),mer- Till«»sliam and Wellingham in Norfolk. lie 
chant, >on of a smnll trarlesman, was bom at wa^t educated in the free grammar school at 
Wrington, S)m»T!»#-t , on 27 July 1 794. After Market Bos worth under the famous Anthony 
moving to one or two of thi^ neighbouring Blackwall "q. v.], and thence proceeded to 
i-illajr#*s hi> pan-nt j», in 1801 , tw)k a provision Christ's College, Cambridge (B.A. 1720, M.A. 
frhop in Kin^swfxxl, m*ar Bristol. At the 1720). Soon after graduating he was ap- 
♦•nd of two y^-arrt th»ry gave up this business pointini master of Kugelev school in Stafford- 
to tli»'ir t.'ldp.st son, and took a * general ' shop shire, and on the death ot Dr. Hillman he be- 
at Coleford. From early chiidho<')d Budgett came head-master of the free grammar school 
thorf>u(jhly eiijoy***! a bargain, and by the at Brewood. He obtained the vicarage of 
time tliat he left home in his fifteenth year Brewood on the presentation of the dean of 
to be appn?nrice<l to his stei>-brother at Kings- Lichfield, and he was presented to the dona- 
wood he hadaceumulatf.Hl 30/. by petty deal- tive chapel of Shareshull, near Brewood, by 
ings. Thi-* sum he g.ive to his ])anmts. As Sir Edward Littleton, bart., who entrustecl 
a lad lie was somewhat weakly, and in June to him the education of his nephew and 
1812, when lie had ser\'e(l alx>ut half his ap- presumptive heir. In 17^% he would have 
pnmticfsliip, his master dismisstnl him * for engage<i the celebrate<l Samuel Johnson as 
w^ant of ability.* He srnm r)btained another an assistant in this school had he not been 
situation, and earnestly sought to improve apprehensive that the paralvtic affection 
his ♦^ducation. At the end of his appren- under which the great philologist laboured 
ticeship, when he was just twenty-two years through life might have made him theo^ect 
of age, he entered into partnership with of ridicule among the scholars. Oneofrfud- 
his bnither as a dealer in provisions, and wort h*s pupils was Richard Hurd, afterwards 
about five years after married Miss Ann bishop of Worcester, who says he ' possessed 
Smith of Midsomer Norton, by whom he had everv' talent of a perfect institutor of youth 
four s/)ns and two daughters. He started a in a degfree which I believe has been rarely 
wholesale business, and in spite of many found in any of that profession since the days 
discouragements was wondnrf 111 ly successful, of Quinctilian.' He died in 174o. 
After aWit twenty years his brother retired [Nichols's Literary Anmlotes. iii. 332-55, 
from the |Mirlnersliip, and soon afterwards 759^ vi. 469, 470; Carlisle's Grammar School?, 
Budprett's ])la('f of business at Kingswwd, ii. 476; Kilvcrr's Life of Bishop Kurd: Ris- 
which by that tiiiif had becom*' large, was well's Liff of Johnson.] T. C. 
burnt to thf ^n-oiind. Thi< led him to tran-l»T 

his busiiL's-t.) Hri.Mnl. He dird on 'Jii \]m\ BUGG, KKAN'CIS ( ir)40-17L>4 r-), writer 

1S.")1 at tlu' aii>' of litty-six, having .succeeded airainst quakrrism, of whose life no authentic 

in foundinsz lli«' ^n*rate>t house in the pro- aceount n-mains, is nnly known from his own 

visi«»n trad** in th»" Wfst ot" Knuland. Ilis writinjrsor thost-ofhisojiponents. His father 

success was ihw nnt merrly to his comnuT- was a wooln-omlMT at Mildenhall in Sutl'olk, 

cial ability, but in at l«»ast an f(iual di-gree wln)<li»'dwh»'n his son was about fifteen, leav- 

to his invariable nprii:htiie>s in his d.-alin<rs. in^ him tlu* business and some ])ro|M!rty, which 

He was a \*'r\ n liLri'nis man. and did much Francis declares was worth .*M)/. per annum, 

for his ]«)or n«'i;;hb<)iirs. For >ome time , but which his aunt, Ann*' I JocwTa, estimates 

befon- hi> dt-ath h»' L'-avi' fully I^.IHX)/. a y.*ar I at only 7/. AVhih* quit** a young man he 

in charitv. II»* b»'lon;:»Ml to the society of joined the Soci»*ty of Friends, among whom 

We>h*yan met h<Mlist«>,andcnntributfd largely , he soon obtained an unenviable notoriety, 

to its funds. At the same tinu* his charity 1 About 167.") Bugg was ])ersuade<l to go t.> 

was not limit«'d by sectarian distinctions. a meeting which was interrupted by soldiers, 

/. , ,r 1 1 i_ .1 . 1 and, togfthtT with several other Quakers. 

[Arthur. S«m...fulMcr.:ham. a hook tha has, ^^.^^ ,^^^.^,,.,1 ^,,^j ,^,^^.j ^-j. ;„ jJJ^^^j^ ^,. 

Das>*«'<l throuirh inanv e<litn>ns, and has I'cen | ^ , - , t * • i i» 

nLuiM into ...vcM-ai languMires ; Noel's Memoir | P^>'"^V^"^ ^»^^ f^^'Y ^^7^' J'^tramt.l Kum;>uiJ* 
of S. TJndL'ott i. takeT. froM, it; Bristol Tim.s of !;?'!" ^^^^ ^\\ circubi e among the .Sutlolk 
10 May 1H.>1 ; privat.- information.! W. H. Friends that Bugg ha<l given information ot 

the meeting and had n»ceived money for his 

BUDWORTH, JOSEPH, aftenvards ■ treascm, and it is certain that a third of his 
Palmer, ant i.juarv and poet (fl. ISlo). [See fine was returned to him. He insisted on 
Palmkk.^' " holding th«^ preacher, Samuel Cater, who had 

, jHTsuaded him to attend the mt»eting, liable 

BUDWORTH, \Vn.LL\M (d, 1745), ' frir the fine, and dunned him till Cater re- 
scli(H)lmaster, was the son of the lie v. Luke ' ferred the matter to twelve arbitrators, who 
Budworth, vicar of Longford, Derbvshire, i unanimously held that he was not liable. In 
and afterwards rector of the parishes of I 1077 Bugg at tended the yearly meeting of the 



sect in London, snd ccanpliiinKl to William 
Penn thnt the Friends in the country refusftd 
him justice. Ha did not, however, cuaee to 
take an active interest in the afiwa of the 
BocietT, for in the same year he, with two 
other FVienda, coronant ed t^ support a (^uakiAT 
family in ciiae ihev should require it (hm 
muiuscript in Sinn College Library). Dissa- 
tisfied with the result of a second arhitration 
during 1679-SO, Bufz continued to agitate 
for the repapnent of liis fines, and a quaker 
named Oeoi^ Smith attempted to settle the 
matter, which was fast becoming a scandal, 
bj offxting to pay half. Bugg insisted upon 
Smith's proving his eood fiuth by depositing 
ten pounds, which the man, not posM.-ssing, 
borrowed for half an hour, on condition that 
BtigK should not put it in his pocket. This 
bs (lid, nt^ertheleBB, and refiued to return I 
it, alleging that he would use it to pay 
Smith's debts with. As this was not done, 
the matter was brought under the notice 
of the qiiaker meeting, which decided that 
Smith's 'simplicity' had been imposed upon 
and that Bii^g should refund the money. 
BugK declined to comply, and, disgusted at 
the uck of appreciation the qiiakers exhi- 
bited, left the body (in lOSO) and iramedi 



ately began 
first to take up ( 
Anne Docwrn, 
Standing, who, 
lieved, " " 
bitter 
them bring 



if her 



« against it. Almost the 
:udgela with him was his aunt, 
quaker minister of some 
lejjhew is to be be- 
onous liar ; and the 
a which passed between 
t the few events in his life 
which are certttinlyknown. For some jearshe 
continued to write philippics against quakers 
mad Quakerism, which, ii they render^ him 
notorious, forced him to neglect his business 
and almost reduced him to penury. In one 
of his works he allowji that he received pecu- 
niary aid from the clergy. His slrictures 
were bitterly resented, and his aunt, Anne 
Docwra (who denies the relationship), at- 
tacked his character with such success that 
in 1703 he was compelled to publish a certi- 
ficate to the effect ' that Mr. Francis Bugg 
of Hildenhall in the county of Sufiblk, senior, 
is a man of an honest, sober life, and that he 
neither is nor ever was . , , given to any 
vice or immorallity,' which certificate was 
signed by a number of his friends, including 
his own son I In 1713 he wss imprisoned 
for some unknown cause at Ely, auil for the 
rest of bin life appears to have resided at 
Mildenhall. In the preface to liis tract, 
' Strong Motives for an Impartial Examina- 
tion of tbo Principles, Doctrines, and Prac- 
tices of thu Quakers," &c. (published 1721), 
he records that he was in the eighty-fourth 
year of hie age, and from this time nothing 



whatever is known about bira. A portra 
of Buc^ is prefixed to 'The Pilfrrim's Pro- 
gress n*om Quakerism to Christiauily,' anil 
manuscripts of his are preserved in the libra- 
ries at ^on College and the ' Meeting for 
Sufferings,' Devonshire House, Bishopsgate. 
Having once been a quaker, Bu^ was neces- 
sarily well acquainted with all the weak 
places in the organisation of the sect, as well 
as the blots on the charact«rs of some of its 
adherents. Of the knowledge he possessed 
he made unsparing use, and his allegations 
were the more difficult to refute, as they 
often retained, however distorted and exag^ 
geraled, a substratum of truth. Though bm 
scholarship was small and his lilerarv ityle 
poor, his works are worth study as affording 
good specimens of the controversial spirit of 
the age, as well as from their quaint vivacity. 
Tlie following is a list of the most im- 

Grtant of his works: 1. 'De (Thristiana 
berlate, or Liberty of Conscience, upon its 
true and proper grounds Asserted and Vin- 
dicated. And the Mischief of Impositions, 
amongst the People called Quakers, madi> 
Manifest,' ftc, 1083. 3. 'The Painted Harlot 
both Stript and Whipt, or the second part 
of Naked Truth,' kc, 1683 (second part of 
the foregoing). 3. 'Reason against Rail- 
ing: and Truth against Falsehood. Being a 
conclusive Postscript to be Annexed to a 
Book entituled The Painted Harlot both 
Stript andWhipf,'&o.,l683. 4. 'TbeQimkers 
Detected, their Errours Confuted, and their 
Hypocrisie Disavered," 1081). In (his book 
Bugg gives an account of the reasons why 



Rome Unrassk'd, and Her Foun- 
dation Shaken,' kc, 1692. 7. ' New Rome 
Arraigned, and out of her own mouth Con- 
demned,' &c., 1693. 8. ' Quakerism Wither- 
ing and Chmtianity Reviving; or a Brief 
Reply to the Quakers' Pretended Vindica- 
tion,' &c., 1694. 9. ' The Quakers set in 
their Tnie Light, in order to give the Nations 
a clear sight of what they hold," Ac, 1696. 
10. 'ABrief History ofthe Rise, (Irowth, and 
Progress of Quakerism,' &c., 1697. 11. ' The 
Picture of Quakerism, drawn to the Life,' in 
two parts. &c., 1697. 12. 'The Pilgrim's 
Progress from Quakerism to Christ ianity/ 
&p., 1B98. To this is attached his portrait. 
13. 'Quakerism Exposed to Publick Cen- 
sure/ &c., 1699. 14. ' A Modest Defence of 
niy Book, entituled "Quakerism Exposed," ' 
lie, 1700. 15. ' News from New Itome, oc- 
casioned by the Quakers' challenging of 
Francis Bugg, whereby their Errors mv fur- 
ther Exposed,' 1701. 16. 'A Seasonable 
Caveat against the I^valency of Quaker' 
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Oontuningaliat of ooeof t^ieuParluuueiita 
and FortT-four of their Ccnon Iawi,' 1701. 
17. ' A NamtiTe of tha Conferenoe tt SUea- 
loti in Lineolnabire between Fnmae Bugg 
and Heniy Bckworth, 36 Au^. 1701,' ke., 
1702. 18. 'Qiukerum Drooping, And ita 
OKitaeSinkiiig,'&c^l70a 19. ' A E^nuhioK 
Strcdte; or tome GleuiuigB collseted out m 
the Quaken' Boolu, hj war of Fnlogne, 
nereK before Pabliilied (witta diieetioiu to 
Htb BoMnadan who bind up this folio witli 
Uie wron firtlowinsf ] ^-^ —'- — '-- -■-- 
Onat HyiteiT of the 



tutted as> 
on 33 May iK 
lirt ia 171S, an 
1719. To the ' 



he eontrib n twd iix meii, -whaDj cb ai 
mical anlgecta. Otaer puen llram U _ 
are to be finud in the 'MtaoirM' of tlH 



DX meia, -whaDj an aaat^ 
Otaer puen llram UajiB 

1 in die 'Ktaoina' oTtlN 
Acaden^ of SoieniiM, Fui^ of iriikfc 1« b»i 
came aoonaapcmdiiigmembainHatdilflBS^ 
andintfaa'AftaErndibmun.' Healaonn- 
tained a tdentlflc cotreap ond a woe iritfi Sir 
Hans Sloane, wiiidi ia ■< ~ 
archiTeaofthaR 




_w erwied,' folio, 1712, contwmnir (1) < The 
Great HTaterr of the Little wlore un- I at his honae 

fbldedaDdherWitdicTsftadiacoTeTed,'170B. 178&-9 (Avtoee Act Btok, P. C CITI 
(S)'Quafceriamstruck8peechleM,'&c.,1706. .His wilL dated 10 July 17S7, WM | 
(3) 'Hidden Things brou2httoLidit,whereb7 23 Jan. 178B-0. Britfaebeqaeatlwdd 
theFoxisunkeanelled,^&c.,1707. (4)'ao- of 200J: to theFrenchhomitaliu LaBdni,ar 
li^'i Head cut offwith his own Sword, and which he had been elected gorentor in 179B 
tiie QualieTs routed by their own Wesrtons,' | (BvKii,Hutqffbrt^Pr<rtmtmMt Bj^yasfc 
1706. (6) '^lakerism Anatomised and finally p. 163). A portrait of BuisBitob ^nisMsitail 
Dissected/ ftc, 1709. (6) ' A Retrospective by his family, ia at the Ba:r«l Soeie^. . 
Glasefor Misled QuakBn,<^&c.,1710. (7) 'The His separate publications were: L 'Lettn 
Quaken* Infallibilitj shaken all to Hecea,' & M. Bourdelin poor serrir da rCpoaiae an 
Ac., 17U. 30. ' The Picture of Quakerism sieur M617 snr TUss^ dn Tion orala daai 
once more drawn to the Ufe ; with Quaker- le Ftetus,' 12mo, Fans, 1700i S. ' Noonlla 
ism a Grand Imposture,' in eight parts, Dtaertption anatomi^uedDCcenrdea Tdrtoei 
1714'17. 31. 'A New Frame for the He- 1 t«rrastr» de I'AmGnqueet deseaTaiaseanz,' 
ture of Quakerism,' in eight parts, 1719. 13mo, Paiia, 1713. In all that he did Buia- 
22. ' Stronff MotiTua for an Impnrtial Ex- aiSre was distinguished by his cnrious leam- 
aminution of the Priiicijilcs, DrictriDes, and : ing and the happy mode in which he handled 
I'ntrlices of tliu Quakers,' &c., 1724. the most difficult subjects. 

[Bugg's works.] A. 0. B. | [Haog, la Yiaxice Pcoteatante. denzitme idiL 

' iii.pt.i. 413-14; AgneVs FrotHtaut Sdloe. and 

BUI8SIERE or BUSSIERE, PAUL (_d. ' edit. i. *9, iii. 61, 73 ; Albsn Thomas's Liit of tha 
1739), surgeon and anatomisl, was a native j Royal Society, 1718 ; Nicholi's Lit«ary Aaeo- 
of France, and a. iimtiiMatit who had tied his ' dotes, W. 618 ; ImtA Herrey'a Memoirs, ii. Ufi, 
countn- <m account of his religion. Of his 6fi7-8 : Gsit. Mag. rii. 899 ; Will rag. in 
gen.T«l or professional education nothing ap- ?■ C. C, 3 Henchmai. ; Weld ■ Dtecnpt.Te Cst 
Sean, to bo known, but we loam that before =( f"^" »' ^y^^fociety, ji 12; B.opaphie 
t ■ D_ ~. u L. 1 .,,-,.«■ ;.,«.! ™-;ti. .i;=.!n..^ Umverselle.nouTelleidjtioQ, vi, 128-9; soavaUe 
leavrngFrancehehadpractisedwithdiStmc-! ■ vii. '7M-9; Chalmarfa 

tion in the principality of Orange. He settled -g^^^ -^ agg] ' G. G. 

in tho first mstance at Copenhagen, then " -■ 

coming over here was naturalined 10 Oct. BUIST, QEOHGE, LL.D. (1806-1860), 
1688, and afterwards fixed himself in Suffolk I Anglo-Indian journalist and scientific *• 
8t.r<«t, Pail Mall, where lie rapidly attained ' server, waa the son of the Rev. J. Buist, and 
to the highest reputation and success. He ■waBboniatTannadice,Forfar8hire,on22Nov. 
was the surgeon who attended Mr. Harley I 1805, and after studying at St. Salvadoi'a 
when atabbod at the council table by the Mar- j College. St. Andrews, at St. Mary's College, 
quig de Guisciu^l, in March 1 710-1 1 ; ho also ' and Edinburgh University, was licensed in 
attended the assassin after his committal to [ 1826 aa a preacher. He preached irr^^ilarly 
Newgate, and had the honour of being called for aii years, delivered a course of lectures 
in to the consultation on the last iUnees of on natural philosophy at St. Andrews town 
Queen Caroline. LordHen'sy, in writing of hall in 1832, and in the same year became 
the last event in November 1737, atates that editor of the * Dundee Courier ' (afterwarda 
'although fourscore years old the king and the' Constitutional'). Having separated from 
queen had agreatopinion of [BuissiftreJ, and thispaperinl8S4,hee8tabliBnodthB'I>unde6 
preferred [him] to every other man of his Guardian ' on his own account, and alao the 
professioD.' Buissiftre wss one of the first to < Scottish Agricultural Magazine.' Hie enssigy 
inteodnceacourseoflectureaonanatomy and and success aa an editor nought him nnmo- 



rous applicfttioiis from proprietors of n«wB- 
papers M lake command of Lheir otlices, untl 
oil sucL nn iavitaiion ha undertook tLe editing 
of tUe ' Perth Constitutional ' in ISSS. .^it«r 
a viBiC to London in 1637, and two jeore' 
mana^munt of the ' Fifeshire Journal,' hi: 
accepted, in 1839, the post of editor of the 
'Bombay Times,' with which his name is most 
intimately connected, &nd for tweatj jviaa 
deroted himself with exceptional seal and 
success to the development of this important 
pAper. His bold repudiation in ils columns 
of the polivT of retaLalion after the Kabul 
miiBaacres of 1842 compelled the admiration 
of all parties, and tlie government showed 
ita coniideDce in the iinfiinching Jounuilist 
Iw giving him an opportunity of reviving 
the scientific studies of his early life in the 
capacity of unpaid inspector of the astronomi- 
cal, muffnetic, and meteorological obeerva- 
toriea of Bombay, the efficiency of which he 
BO increased that he was ahle to report that 
300,000 obeer vat ions had been made, recorded, 
corrected, and prepared for publication during 
the two years and a half in which he con- 
ducted the work. The loss of his wife in 
1846 induced him to seek change in England 
for a few months, during which he busied 
liimselfwiih drawing up the 'Bombay Ob- 
aervatory Report for Ib44,' which contained 
reconU of 170,000 ob^rvations. In January 
184H he was back again at the otBce of the 
'Bombay Timea,' wiere lie continued his 



until within a year of his death. In 1869 
be retirud to take up a government appoints 
ment at Allahabad, out died at Calcutta on 
I Oct. 1800. He contributed many scientific 
papers to (lie ' Journal ' of the Bombay branch 
of the Asiatic Society, and before leaving 
Scotlajid had written, for the Highland So- 
ciety, eome topograpliical and geological 
articled on the counties of Perth and rife. 
He also compiled a useful ' Index to Books 
and Papers on the Pfaysical Ueography, An- 
Uquities, atid Statistics of India ' (Bombny, 
lw2). During his absence in England in 
1046 he ohtaiiied special grunts from tiie 
government fur improving ogriculturai ma- 
chines and rural economy in India, and for 
satablisbiog twelve observatories from Cape 
Oomorin to the Ked Sea for meteorological 
ttnd tidal research. He also formed the geo- 
logical collection for the museum of Elpbin- 
atoue Collece, Bombay, 

In IS37 Buist received from the Highland 
Society of Scotland a prize of fifty gninees 
for a poper on the 'Geology of the South- 
eaatem iiortion of Perthshire.' In 1846 he 

Biolnled to the honorary position of 
f Bombay. In 1847 he projected, and 



in 1850 founded, the Bombay Reformatory 
School of Industry for the reformation and 
education of nal ive children, of which he was 
superintendent, under the patronage of the 
governor, Lord Elphinstone. 

[G, Buist. Momoic with TwnimonialB, Cupar, 
1846, vheru the dal« of birth ismiapriutBd 1B03 ; 
Annual Heg. ISflO; PmoBediugs of Bombay 
Branch Asiatic Society, IBQO.] S. L.-P, 

BUITE, Saist (d. 521), son of Bronach, 
was descended from Todhg, son of Cion, and 
therefore belonged to the Cianachta, Ha was 
known as the 'bishop of the monastery,' that 
is of Monasterboice, which seems in early 
times to have been pre-eminently ' The Mo- 
naatery.' The date of his birth isnot known, 
bub his death took place in 621 (Rbbves), 
and this date is of special interest as det«r- 
mining that of St, Columba's birth, which is 
not given in the 'Annals,' but is stated in 
the following lines firom Tigemach to have 
taken place on the same day : — 
The belovad Columbathe clerk is born. 
This day in Iroland the must lenrnod. 
On the same festival, I do not speak JgnontDtly, 
Witli tbo fair triDiapluuit death of tho sou of 
Brooacb. 

Bom in the neighbourhood of Mellifbnt, 
in the south of the county of Louth, his 

Sarents, who were christians, were in much 
ifficully OS to his baptism, no clergyman 
being within reach. But BOm« missionary 
priests having touched at an adjoining port, 
one of them uiptised him ; a fountain, called 
Alellifons, i.e. sweet water, having sprung up, 
as it was supposed, to supply water for his 
baptism. An incident of liis youth indicates 
the bent of his mind. Sent by his mother 
to bring home some calves, and not return- 
ing in tlie evening, his parents went in search 
of nim, and found him asleep. When awoke 
he asked them why they disturbed him, as 
' the angels were teaching him psalms and 
ecclesiastical ollices, and if he hud not been 
awoke he would have learned the wisdom of 
God.' 

When grown up he desired to devol* him- 
self to the service of God, and for this put- 
pose seems first to have gone to Wales, with 
which the early christians of Ireland were in 
close connection. Thence be proceeded to 
Italy, where, ' in the monastery of St. TVlia, 
be was gladU- received on account of hia 
knowledge of monastic discipline and ac- 
quaintance with holy scripture.' St, TVlia 
to be St. Theilo, wno became bishop 



SK 



idaifA. 



at a later period, when dispersed by a plague, 
took refuge in Italy, where tlie institiit ion here 
referred to may have ufforded them sheltfir. 
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St. Theilo, before his appointment to Llandaff, 
had traTelled much, and is even supposed to 
have been ordained bishop in Constantinople. 

After a missionary expedition of one jear 
to Germany, Buite, witn sixty companions, 
set out for the country of the Picts of Scot- 
land. Here King Nectan, whom he is re- 
ported to have raised from the dead, bestowed 
on him the castrum or fort in which he lived, 
and the memorv of the gift is perpetuated in 
the name of the place Carbuddo (Cathair- 
Buiti), near Dun-Nechtain, now Dunnichen, 
in ForSfar. 

Crossing over Scotland, he reached the Irish 
Sea, and embarking arrived at Dalriada, in 
the north of the county of Antrim, the ter- 
ritory of the Cruithni, or Picts of Ireland, of 
the same race as those among whom he had 
been labouring. Here having, we are told, 
raised the king's daughter from the dead, he 
received a gift of land, on which he built a 
church, and, leaving a disciple in charge, 
passed on, and proceeded to visit the nearest 
settlement of his relatives, the Cianachta 
(* primum solum Kvanacteorum '). There were 
two branches of the Cianachta, one situated 
near Dalriada, in that part of the north of 
the county of Londonderry now the barony 
of Keenaght, and who were known as the 
Cianachta, of Glen Geimhin ; the other, more 
to the south, in the present counties of Meath 
and Lowth, were called the Cianachta Brengh. 
It was to the former and nearest of these 
that Buite now wtmt,but the king, who was 
a heathen (jfentilifi), refused to receive him 
(Mr. Skene has misunderstood this passage). 
Afterwards, however, he relented, and ad- 
mitted him, when * lie preached the word of 
salvation to the whole region, and baptised 
the king and all his household with many 
others.' Here again he obtained a grant of 
land and built a monastery. His next journey 
waste the Cianachta of the south, where his 
brothers resided ; after a brief visit to them 
he returned again to the north. Here he 
was admonished bv an angel to settle in the 
'Bregensian land,' that is the land of his 
southern relatives, and leaving Nechtan, the 
bishop, in charge of the monastery, pro- 
bably at Dun-Geimhin (Dungiven), where 
a centurv and a half afterwards we find 
anotlier Nechtan, lie obeyed the call, and 
arriving at liis destination was honourably 
received by the king. 

In course of time and under his auspices 
he erected Monasterboice, i.e. the Monastery 
of Buite (or, in the Latin form of the name, 
Boethius), in the south of the county of 
Louth. There also * he, with his company, 
shed blessings as a shower, and amended the 
lives of many.' 



From this as a centre other establishments 
were formed, and numerous pastors sent forth, 
and the writer of his life adds : ' It is impoe- 
sible to give the full praises of the man. 

The death of Buite took place on 7 Dec 
521 ; and thirty years afterwards St. Columba 
is said to have visited his tomb and enshrined 
his remains. The word ' elevatio,' which iB 
that ^nerally used for taking up and en- 
shrining a saint's remains, has been misunder- 
stood by the author of his life, who took it to 
mean his ascension to heaven in the flesh. 
St. Columba afterwards consecrated a ceme- 
tery there. The place is called in the ' Mar- 
tyrolopr of Donegal,' *elaidh Indaraidh.' But 
as Buite's discij^le, Nechtain, son of St. P^ 
trick's sister, Liamain, who seems to haye 
been the person left by him at Glen Geimhin, 
had subsequently a monastery at Finnabhair or 
Findabhairabha, now Fennor-on-the-Boyne, 
it would seem that this is the place intended, 
and that elaidh Indaraidh stands for ' Eill- 
gheadh [Fhlmdabhairabha,' ' The tomb of 
the fair meadow on the river/ which would 
therefore have been the burial-place of St. 
Buite. 

The four masters have preserved the fol- 
lowing distich referring to nim : — 

Let Buite, the virtuous judge of fame, come each 

day to my aid, 
The fair hand with the glories of clean deeds, the 

good son of Bronaoh, son of Bolar. 

And in the * Calendar of Oengus ' he is thus 
noticed : — 

The feast of white victorious Buite 
Of treasurous Monaster. 

His name is interpreted by the scholiast on 
Oengus as * living to God,' for unto God he 
was alone, referring to "2 Cor. v. 15. 

He was the contemporary of St. Patrick, 
whose nephew was one of his disciples, and 
an obscure quatrain exists (Oengus, p. clxxx) 
which connects Ailbe of Emly with Buite 
in the foundation of Monaster. His fame 
was considerable at a very early period, but 
he has been overshadowt^l by more recent 
saints, and especially by St. Patrick, and 
very little is therefore recorded of him in 
Irish history ; but the importance of his chief 
church (" primh-chell ') of Monasterboice is 
indicatea by the ruins of two very ancient 
churches, a round tower, and three sculptured 
crosses. Two of these are among the finest 
in Ireland, one being fifteen feet high and 
the other twenty-seven. 

[MS. Life of St. Buite; Ware MSS. in British 
Museum, Cod. Clar. 39, Add. No. 4788; An- 
nals of the Four Masters at a.d. 521 ; Adam- 
nan's Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, p. Ixviii ; 
Martyrology of Donegal, pp. 329, 333 ; Skene's 
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Chronicle of the Picts and Scots, pp.66, 411, 
435 : Stokes's Calendar of Oengus, p. clxxx.] 

T. O. 

BULKELEY or BOKELEY, AKTHUR 

(d, 1663), bishop of Bangor, was the son of 
llichard Bulkeley, a member of a AVelsh 
family of that name. Bulkeley graduated in 
law at Oxford, possibly from New Inn Hall, 
suggests Anthony li Wood, who also says 
that he was held in esteem as a good canonist. 
Ul)on taking his degree he was appointed to 
the living of Llandueusant in Anglesey, and 
about the same time was made canon of 
St. Asaph, 1526. In 1631 he became rector 
of St. James, Garlick Hythe, in London, and 
in 1637 was made prebendarv of Clynnoc 
Vechan, or Llangeinwen. This last prefer- 
ment occasioned liim much trouble. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Humphreys, Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, * obtaining a blank institution' 
of Clynnoc from John Cap<m, then bishop 
of liangor, inducted his nephew, Gregory 
"Williamson, a boy eight years old, into the 
prebend. C)n Bulkeley 's resisting this inva- 
sion of his rights, Cromwell applied to his 
kinsman, Sir Richard Bulkeley, through 
whom he made threats of such a nature to 
Bulkeley that the latter yielde<l, but upon 
Cromwell's fall in the year 1640 resumed 
possession of the living on the plea that his 
resignation was a forced one, and not made 
of his own free will. In 1641 , not long after 
the execution of Cromwell, Bulkeley was con- 
secrated bishop of Bangor, and, we are told, 
continued to hold his prebend of Clynnoc 
^'echan in commendmn for some years longer. 
Bulkeley was the first bishop of Bangor who 
had resided in his diocese for a hundred years, 
and he appears to have devoted himself with 
zeal to the duties of his otHce, in some respects 
with a result not wholly satisfactorj'. lie in- 
curred hea>'y expenses in lawsuits upon which 
he entered for the purpose of recovering ad- 
vowsons of livings alienated by some of his 
predecessors. Godwin (^Comm. de Prasulibus 
Angliee), followed by Fuller in his * Worthies ' 
(where Bulkeley meets with much abuse on 
the strength of the story), says that Bulkeley 
eold fi\^ bells belonging to the cathedral of 
Bangor, and, going to see them shipped off, 
was on liis return struck with total blindness 
by way of punishment for the sacrilege. 
Browne Willis, on the other hand, asserts 
that there is no foundation whatever for the 
statement that Bulkeley ever was blind. 
Bulkeley died on 4 Marclb 1662-3 at Bangor, 
and was buried in the cathedral without 
monument or inscription. His will directed 
that his body should be buried with the heart 
of Thomas Skeffington, bishop of Bangor, 
1609-33. 



[Godwin, De Pnesulibus, p. 626; Wood's 
Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 764 , Willis's Survey 
of the Cathedral Church uf Bangor, p. 101.] 

A. M. 

BULKJSLEY, LAUNCELOT (1668?- 
1660), archbishop of Dublin, was the eleventh 
and youngest son of Sir llichard liulkeley 
of Beaumaris and Cheadle, but the eldest by 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Needham of Stanton (Eakwakek's East Chc^ 
shirCf i. 182). He was thus half-brother of 
Sir llichard Bulkeley [q. v.]. He was en- 
tered in the beginning of 1687 a commoner 
in Brasenose College, Oxford, where he pro- 
cei»ded B.A. ; he afterwards moved to St. 
Edmund Hall, where he took his M.A. de- 
gree in 1693. On 13 Nov. of the same year 
he was ordained deacon by Hugh Bellot, 
bishop of Bangor. Some years lat^r he be- 
came archdeacon of Dublin, and he was pro- 
moted to its see in 1019. Subst»quently he 
was named by James I a privy councillor of 
that kingdom. He revived the controversy 
regarding the primacy of Ireland, and on the 
question being submitted to Strafford, lord 
deputy, the precedency w^as given to Armagh. 
Bulkeley was one of the council who in 1646 
issued a proclamation confirmatory of peace 
concluded in that month between the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde and the lloman catholics. 
For resisting the act prohibiting the use of 
I the Book of Common Prayer he was in 1647 
committed to prison. On 8 March 1649 it 
was decreed that all honours, castles, i^c. be- 
longing to the archbishopric of Dublin should 
be vested in (General Ireton, president of 
Mimster. The archbishop died at Tallaght 
on 8 Sept. 1650, in his eighty-second year, 
and was buritHi in St. Patrick's Cathedral 
under the communion-table. By his wife 
Alice, daughter of Roland Bulkeley of Con- 
way, he left issue. He was the author of a 
pamphlet, ^Proposals for sending back the 
Nobility and Gentry of Ireland.* 

[Wood's Athenre Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 806-7; 
D* Alton's Memoirs of the Archbiuhops of Dub- 
lin, 258-75 ; Cotton's Fasti Ecclcs. Hibem. ii. 21 ; 
Ware's Works, ed. Harris, i. 355-6; Fuller's 
Worthies of England, ed. Nichols, ii. 572 ; Or- 
merod's Cheshire ; Earwaker's East Cheshire.] 

T. F. H. 

BULKELEY, Sir RICHARD (1633- 
1621), knight, the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley of Cheadle and l^aumaris, and 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Savage of 
Clifton and Itocksavage, Cheshire, was de- 
scended from an old Cheshire family (see 
pedigree in Ob]U3ROD*8 Ch^'Mre, ed. itelsby, 
lii. 628 ; and in Eakwakeu'b JBast Cheshire^ 
L 181). In 1601, while his father was still 
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alive, he was appointed oonstable of Beau- 
maris, and in 15/0 he was elected sheriff for 
Anfflesey. He represented Anglesejr in the 
parliaments which commenced in April 1570, 
m February 1608-4, and in April 1614. His 
first wife was Katherine, daughter of Sir. 
William Davenport of Bramhall, Gheshire, 
who died on 21 Oct. 1578, leaving him one 
son and one daughter. In Februaty 1576 
he was married to a daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Burgh, knight, lordT Burgh of Gkins- 
borough, and the dav preceding the mar- 
riage he received the honour of knighthood. 
By the second marriage he had two sons 
and two daughters. From entries of his 
children's baptisms at Cheadle it would sp- 
pear that in the earlier period of his life he 
chiefly resided there, but latterly he seems 
to have preferred his Welsh estate, where in 
1618 he erected the mansion of Baron Hill. 
He was a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and 
a member of her household. Near London 
his residence was at Lewisham, where in 1577 
the queen 'went a-maying* (Nichols, Pro- 
greues qf Elizabeth, iii. 57/). He succeeded 
m retaining her friendship till the last, not- 
withstanding the special hostility of the Earl 
of Leicester. Having been appointed chief 
ranger of Snowdon, Leicester attempted to 
brini^ within the limits of the forest most of 
th(j irooholders' lands in the counties of Angle- 
Hoy, ( 'aenuirvon, and MtTioneth. Tlie scheme 
was only defeat<?d by the promptitude and 
influence of lUilkeley ; whereupon Leicester 
in revenj(e accused him before the council 
of having had conferences in 1585 with 
Tliomas Salisbury-, one of the accomplices 
of Anthony Jiabin^on [q. v.] (Pennant, 
Tour in tnUeM, ed. Uhys, iii. 391). The 
qu(;en, howt^ver, exnretfsed her incredulity 
us to any jfround lor such an accusation, 
and after IJt'llot, bishop of Banp^r, had ex- 
amined into the matter, IJulkeley received 
his liberty. Sub8^HJuently, according to Pen- 
nant, the earl's retamt^rs hired boats with the 
design of drowning Bulkeley on his passage 
from Westminster to Ij<mdon. Having been 
informed of their designs, Bulkeley borrowed 
the lord mayor's barge, and funiisliing it with 
men, drums, and trum])et8, rowed down to 
Greenwich, where the court- wjis held, and on 
landing caused the drums to be beat and the 
trumnets to l>e sounded. The Earl of Leices- 
ter willed the (jueen*s attention to the strange 
conduct of Bulkeley, but when Bulkeley 
stattid the cause of it, she etiected an out^ 
wanl reconciliation between them which 
lasted till the earl's death shortly afterwards. 
Bulkeley had a violent quarrel with his 
eldest son for having married * a poor cot- 
tager's daughter,' and refused to grant him 



any allowance ( OaL 8imU Ansri^ Don. Sdt 
1608-10, p. 183). In leiS t£e^«m*a Tridmr 
sued him ibr an' allowance, and for atendv^ 
ing his son's mother in denying tlie Tslidiliy 
of the maniage (tftuK. 1611-lB^ jp. 6QS), aaSi 
decision was given for an annuity oc 60tt 
(ibid. 1619-2^ p. 87). BuIULej diad w 
28 June 1821, at the adTanoed aoeof ei^il^ 
ekht. Possessing great wealtIL he iMi£iiM 
of it in the enoourajpement of fbraigiioaK- 
meroe, and in supplymg himself with tfaa'beit 
matenal comforts ne could pozduMe. He 



— stranjieni , » •« 

and from Ireland. He is said to oaTB Emb 



__ ^ ^ , ij^Lexioiif ,,_».^ 

stature. He was temperate m his duti not 
drinkinff of healths, in his habit be nefvr 
changed his fashion, but always wooee loODid 
breecnes and thick bumbast douUeta, thoa|^ 
very gallant and rich' (PHWAiriy Tmar m 

FTa/M, ed. Bhys, iii. 888). ShorUy afber his 
death Thomas Cheadle and Luly Bnlkelfliy 
were put on their trial for conapiiiiur to 
poison him (CaL State Bapere^ ifeinTBer. 
addenda, 1680-1826, pp. 640-1). Theymn 
acquitted, but, on the ground Uiat un&irinfln- 
enoe had been used to secure an aoquittaL a 
new trial was gnmted,w]udi after maajde- 
lays took place oefore the justice of assiwa for 
Anglesey in 1684 (tMi^. 1834-6, n. 186). The 
jury found them not guilty, but because 
Cheadle had used undue practices to hinder 
the course of proceeding, they bound him 
over to keep tlie peace. They also found 
that the evidence pointed to the probability 
that Bulkeley had died by poison, although 
it was not such as infallibly to convince. 
Details of the circumstances of the trial and 
the evidence on one side and the other are 
in the Stute Papers (ibid. 1634-5, p. 257). 

[Dunn's Heraldic Visitations of Wales, ii. 136; 
Ormerod's Cheshire, ed. Helsby, iii. 628 ; Ear- 
waker's East Cheshire, i. 181 ; Pennant's Tour in 
Wales, ed. Rhys, i. 40, iii. 388-94; Panys 
Royal Visits and Progresses in Wales, 2nd ed. 
317-18; Notes and Queries, ix. 126, 353; State 
Papers (Dom. Series).] T. F. H. 

BULKELEY, RICHARD (d. 1660), 
rojjralist general, was Bon of Thomas^ created 
Viscount Bulkeley of Cashel by patent at 
Oxford on 6 Jan. 1643-4, and of Blanche, 
daughter of Robert Ck^more of Coedmore, 
Carnarvon, his father*s first wife. Lord Bulke- 
ley (15S5-1659) was the second son of Sir 
Richard Bulkeley [(^ ^'1^7 ^® second wifeu 
Mary, daughter of bir William Burgh, lord 
Burgh. 

Bulkeley's brief appearance in hiatory ia 
connected with the attempt made in 1648 
by Lord Bvron to secure Anglesey and raise 
^orth Walee for the king, in concert with 



Hamilton's royalist invuaion of England. The 
fifft object was accomntiahed, but the in- 
trigues of AVilliams, archbishop of York, made 
that suceeu futile and the completion of the 
task impoisible. Byron allegeB that the arch- 
bishop's main instrument was the ambition 
of Bulheley, ' an ignorant and wilful young 
man ' (Claimdoti fStaU Taperr, a. 418). 
Williame persuaded him that it was not for 
his nor tha Welsh nation's honour that a 
stranger, as Byron was, should command 
tiem ; and that the county hud power under 
the king's commisaion of array to choose its 
own commander, and Biilketey was chosen 
accordingly. Byron resolved to leave the 
i^and; but before doing so he wrote to a 
meeting of cavalier geDtlemen, declaring the 
commission he had nrim the Prince of W aien, 
and his intention of conferring the command 
of the isLmd upon Bulkeley. To this letter 
no answer was returned. The parliamentary 
colonel, Mytlon, mustered men at Bangor. 
Bulkeley. who was both ignorant himself and 
unwilling to be advised by others, tooli no 
Steps to deiiind the ishmd, and neglected the 
easy task of intercepting the few noats sent 
over by Mytton. Their crews surprised the 
giiard, and the whole force kuded unopposed. 
Bulkdey got bis men tofii^ther, fought, ' and 
'WMureeently routed.' He took refuge in the 
CUtlH of Beaumaris with the remnant of his 
followers, 'leaving all their horses, most of 
their arms, and the plunder of the whole 
island as the spoil of the conquerors.' The 
caAle surrendered on 2 Oct. ItiiS. Oo 
le Feb. 1649-60 Bulkelevwaa treacherously 
killed by Richard Cheadlc, who appears to 
liBVB been a major in the parliament s service. 
E&rwaker says he was ' uilled in a duel on 
Lavan Sands' (Eabwa^eb, JSait Chethirf, I 
183). Cheadle wss executed at Conway 
CWritelocke : Lodob). 



BtJLKELEY, SiK RICHAliD (lfH4- 
1710). author, the oldest son of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley of Dunlaran, county Wicklow, was 
educatt^ at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 

Ejduated B.A. in 1680, and W.A. in 1681, 
ing also made a fellow in the same year. 
On 4 March 1680 he was specially created 
a n.A. of Christ Church College, Oxford 
(Wool), Faifi, ii. 877). He succeeded in 
1686 to the Irish baronetcy ■which bad been 
conferred on his father in 1072. Ho was 
tdpct^d u member of the Itoyal Society, and 
among its 'Transactiunti' are to be found 
Ihe following communications: 1. In 1685 
(Mo. n-J) 'On a Kew Sort of Calesh,' so 



constructed that it was almost impossible to 
overturn it, but having, as is mentioned by 
Evelyn (Diary, ii. 2^), llie disadvantages 
that it would hold only one person, that it 
was ready to lake tire every ten mileu, and 
(hat it created an almost ineulfuruble noise. 

2. In 1693 (No. 199) 'An Account of the 
Giant's Oausewftv' (by no means accurate). 

3. In 1693 (No. L'05) ' About ImproTemenla 
to be made in Ireland by growmg Maiie.' 

4. In 1693 (No. ->12^ ' On the Propagation 
of Elmseed.' Later in life he became a con- 
vert of certwn French enthusiasts pretend- 
ing to the gift of prophecy and the power of 
working miracleis, and in defence of their 
opinions printed ' An Answer to several 
Treat ises lately published on the subject of the 
Prophem," 1706, part i. ; 'An Impartial Ac- 
count of (he Prophets of the Cevennes in s 
Letter to a Friend,' written as an introduc- 
tion to * Prophetical Extracts ' (1696 f) ; and 
to 'Warning of the Spirit' oy Abraham 
Whilro' (1709) wrote a preface, 'which is 
also a continuation of an answer tti diverse 
treatises lately written on the subject.' In 
support of the pretensions of the eiil husiasrs 
he quoted his own experience, asserting that 
he had been cured of continuous headache, of 
slone, and of rupture, so that be no longer 
required to wear a truss. It was also as- 
serted that he cherished the confident expec- 
tation of being cured of a crooked bncK, a 
deformity ual ural to him ( MS. of Dr, Calamy, 
Biog. Brit. ed. Kipnis, iii. 144). Heame (J?e- 
liguia, i. 149) refers to an Anno Topham 
who received 'great sums of money from Sir 
Richard Bulkeley to carry on this cheat.' 
Snch was his fanatical devotion to the sect, 
thai he had formed an intention of selling 
his estates lo distribute among them, when 
he died on 7 April 1710. He was burie<l in 
his impropriale cburch in Ewell, Surrey, 
under th« alter, where there is a monument 
to him and his wife in black marble. His 
house at Ewell, Surrey, was, on account of 
his debts, sold shortly after his death. 

[Ware's Writers arlrelnod, ed. Harris, p. 283 ; 
Aulire/s Aniiqnilies of Surrey, ii, 220-1 ; Le 
Neve's Monumerla ; Lodge's Iriah Peerage, T. 
22-4.] T. F. H. 

BULKELEY, Ladt or Mbs, SOPHIA 
(_/(. 1688), Jacobite, was a jr-ounger daughter 
of Walter Stuart, the third sou of Lord 
Blautvre, her elder sister being the celebrated 
court 1>eHUty Frances Teresa, 'Mrs. Stewart,' 
afterwards married to Charles, fifth duke oi 
Bichmond (GaiHOBK, Bisg. Bitl. iv. 184). 
In 1668, on Sunday, 30 Aug., shortly after 
hor sister's marriage, Sophia Stuart wos seen 
by Pepys walking in St. James's Park with 
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her cisteF (Fbftb'b Diary, p. 533, CtundoB 
ed.), when ehe was ^Qnoiinced very hand' 
Bome, She manied Heniy BnlkeUnr, fmirth 
eon of Thonua, the firat vitcoimt BnlkelOT 
of Bann Hill , neu BeaniuriB ^Coixmn 
Feerage, vui. 16), master of tho nouaeliold 
toCharlwnBDdJBmecIICKitomdQMriM, 
&iA ser. i. 69), and brothat of Richard Bnlke- 
le^, d. 1660 [q. v.] This muriaee placed 
Sophia about the court, and was foUowed W 
ber election to the office of lady of the bed- 
diamber to Jamea II's queen. AboDt 1 680 it 
was thought that Ooddpliin was eoamoured 
of her, a report referred to in a liae of a satire 
published in that year, 'Bulkeley'a Oodal- 
|ihin'8only CKre:' and an entry in the 'Trea- 
BunOrder Book' at the Customs, D. 863, 
F. 80S, nuder 'Buckley,' shows some pa^mrat 
to her (A.) during a stay she was making in 
fVanee. In 16B6 she is thought to have been 
with the queen at the birth of the yonn^ 
James, prince of Wales, the ground for this 
being a satire, ' The Deponents,' in which 
there is a passage — 

Then painted B ley e&rly in ths mom. 

Came to St. Jnmes'a to (m hi* bighnga* bom ; 
With all the hacta she could abe np did na^ 
Soon diea^d, and came by Dins a eloek preciie, Ac. 

(Statt Poma, iii. SBO-l.) 
Another report oonceming ber was that ehe 
was put info tbn liafitillu. after tbu flight of 
Jume* and bis queen to Verauillfs, for cnr- 
respondence with Godolpbin (Gkanqeh, su- 
pra, quoting from Dalbthplb's Memorials, 
]>t. ii. p. 189). SliH had ai.t children. Uf 
three of these nnthing is recorded] of the 
others, James became a resident in France, 
and left a family there; Charlotte marriud 
Daniel, viscount Clare, of Ireland ; and Ann 
married James, duke of Ilerwick, the natural 
Boll of James II. 

In Bromley's ' Cat. of Engroved Portraits,' 

£109, there is mention of a portrait of Sophia 
ulkeley bv Gascar, a Freuch painter who 
came over to England in Ihetroiuof LaQue- 
^ouftillo,ducbe88ofl'o^t8moutb{I'lLEINOTOM, 
Liiia of Paiatera). The date is put 1761, a 
tyiiogruiibicul error fori 7 16,ubout which date 
■I IS probable that Sophia Bulheley died. 

[NoleB aed Queriea, 3rd ser. i. S9 ; Cullinii's 
FntB^e of Engliind. cd. 1813, viii. 15; Poems 
on Affiiirs of State, iii. 260-1 ; Granger's Biog. 
HiKt. ed. 1775, ir. 184 ; Bromley's Catalogue of 
Engrarod Portraiia, p. 100.] J. H. 

BULKLEY, CHARLES (1719-1797), 
baptist minister, the fourth son of Thomas 
Biilkley, silk mercer iu Ludgate Street, and 
Esther, fourth daughter of Matthew Henry, 
tbecommentator,wasbomin London 18 Oct. 
1719. His early education waa under Lan- 



Che8t«r. He ww 
twned tot tl^ ministry nndor Doddiidm, 
whose Northampton academy he entond n 
1736. His fliat setUemaat -wtm wjOi thi 
pre*byt«ri4a oosnc^ittiaB at Walfind, N<» 
thamptonshiie, Fkom lUa he Mon iMDorcd 
to Oolcheaterj where he made no loiif it^. 
Under the influence of John Aghwora, 
brother of Caleb Aahworth [q. t.], he tatr 
braced the views of the goneru or AimmiaB 
baptJats, went to London, and w~~ "" ■" 



White's Aller. Little H 
6eldj!i in 1743 Bulkley was the aneee __ 
candidate (in competition with KohaidBnoa 
[q. v.]) for that office, but he ioc» nmovad ht 
a more prominent poution, and BnlU^, a 
1746, succeeded Jamea Foster [q. v.] at Um 
BiTbie*ii| carrying with him his oongngitiiK 
fhim White's AH^. Some yeen Irtar, wkam 
Foster retired (Jannaqr 17^) tnm the 8» 
day evening leotnreahip at the Old JawR, 
Bulkley again Buoceededhim. ^useejimnA 
fbrhigrepute; yetitwaaasa tIiiBknr,BotM 
an orator, that Bulkley ahone. He eaaa 
round, after Foster's death, to the more libenl 
of the euchariatic ordinance known ■■ 
[, communion,' and was taken to task fin 
it bv Qrantham Killingworth, a leading gene- 
nil beptistlaymanoff^rwich. Heiereported 
to have had a crowded audience at the Old 
Jewry for some few yeare. In 1779 thegeiie> 
ml baptist cause in London was declining. 
Itulkleir's coneregation asMciated with three 
others in building a small meeting-home in 
"Worship Street, Kinsbury (removed 1S78; 
congregation now at Bethnnl Green^. With 



on Bolingbroke's pliiloeopbieal writings (b^ 
gUD in the ' Evening Advertiser,' April to Sep- 
tember 17r>4) attracted some attention, bat 



' till his death, though 
tiered his health and 



paralysis in 1796 shattered 1 
affected hisspeech. Bulkley died on 15 April 
1797, and was buried on :25 April in the 
gravevard behind the meetinc-house in Wce- 
sbip Street. He married in 1749 Ann Fiske, 
of Colchester fdiod August 17ft3), but had no 
issue. He published : 1. 'A Vindication of mf 
Lord Shaftesbury, on the subject of Ridicule,' 
&c., 17ol,4to(in replytoJohn Brown, 1716- 
1706 [q.v.]) i. 'A Vindication of m^ Lord 
Shaltesbury, on the subjects of Morality and 
Keligion, &c.,' 1752, 4to (continuation of the 
preceding). 3. ' Diacourses,' 17G2, 8vo (fifteen 
in number; reissued 1760). 4. 'Notes on the 
Philosophical Writings of Lord Bolingbroke. 
In Three Parts,' &c., 1755, Svo. Sr^On the 
Earthquake at Lisbon,' 1766, 8vo. 6. 'lb 



' Bulkley 

Nature and S wjeM i ty of N fttioiial KKi*nt nnce,' 
1756, 8vo. 7. ' Ob'servationB upon Natural 
Beligion and dristianity, &e.,' 1757, 4to 
(in reply to Bisliop Sherlock's ' Iligcourse*'), 
8. 'The Chrigtiiui Miniate:^ 1758, I2dio (wr- 
mone). 9. 'Sermons on Public OccnaionH,' 
1761, 8ro. 10. 'TbjOeconomyoflbeQospel, 
in Four Books," 1784, large4to (intended as a 
complete body of divinity, bas a remarkable 
BulMCfiption list). 11. ' Diacouraes on the 
Parables, &c.,ftiid tbe Miracles, &c.,' 1770-1, 
8vo, 4 vols. 12. ' Catechetical ExerciBes," 
1774, 12mo. 13. 'Pfofnce to Notes on the 
Bible,'17»l,6ro, and various single sennrins, 
PosthumouB were : 14. ' An Apology for Hu- 
man Nature,' n. d. Idmo (prefatory address to 
■William WUberforce. bv John Evans, M.A., 
d«ted2 Oct. 1797). 15.'' Noloson the Bible,' 
1802, 8l*o, 3 toIb. (edited, with Memoir prt-- 
fixsd to vol. iii,, by Joshua Toiitmiii, D.D. 
The 'Notes'are not oripnal, but » body of 
illuatrattve passit^B selected &um a wide 
mn^ of reading m dasaicftl, rabbinical, pa- 
triattc, and later authors). 

[Enns'aFniieralSerDionandLife.neT^Tnnl- 
min'd Mpnioir, 1802 ; Turner's Litis uf Eiuiiionl 
UnitariiuiB, 1810, i. 200; Lawcana-'s Des<renilMDl8 
of P, Henry, 1S14, p. 3 (needs corruction).] 

BULKLEY, PETER (1583-1659), di- 
Tine, came of a branch of the old Oheshire 
family of that name, their immediate onces- 
tora hanng been seated at Woore in Shrop- 
ehire. lie was the second son of Ilie Itev. 
Edward Bulklev, D.D., prebendary of Lich- 
field and rector'of Odell in Bedfordshire, by 
hie wife Olyff Irbv, a daughter of tbe en- 
nobled house of Irby in the county of Liu- 
oolffl (W. M. IIartet, Hijitnry nf Willey 
Jfmdrfd, pp. 364-^; IliUMis. Earlt, Pun- 
tan SettUn of the Colony of Comieetiput, p. 
379). Bom at Odell on :j| Jim. 15B2-S, 
he matriculated, when iibout ai.\li>en years 
of offe, at tit. John's Colli-gi>, C'luubridge, of 
wbicb society he became a fellow, lie took 
his M.A. decree in 1608, and is said, but on 
daubtiitl auHiority, to have proceeded B.D. 
In January 1619-^0, by the death of big 
father, he succeeded to the living of Odell, 
in addition to a considerable estate, and 
under the liberal rule of Lord-keeper Wil- 
liams, then bishop of iJncoln, and hig dio- 
cesan, remained unmolested for fifteen years, 
although be was well knownto have inherited 
hiii fatljer'* distaste to a too rigid observance 
of ceremoninL When Laud became primate, 
Bulkley was immediately informed against 
ftnd aapromptW silenced bj the vicar-general 
Sir Nathaniel Brent. Perceiving little pro~ 
~~ * of B\ta being ailuwed to reeume the 
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duties of his miuiiitry here, Bulkley sold his 
estal«, and in the summer of 1635 embarked 
with three of hie sons forNew England. Ft 
the more perfect deception of the povei 
spies he had sent on nis wife andthe 
his cliildreD some weeks before (Si 
neaioffical Dictionary, i.'2S(h-i). Aftejabrief 
stay at Cambridge, Masaftcbueetts, Bulkley, 
takingwith him some trusted planters, moved 
up further into the woods, and in 1 636 founded 
a settlement to which he gave the name of 
Concord. Uore, on 6 July of tbe same year, 
he formed the twelfth church which had been 
established in the colony, and in April 1637 
wag appointed one of the moderators of the 
mtod, the other being the still more celebrated 
Thomas Hooker. 

Bulkley died at Concord on 9 March 
1658-9, An exact copy of his verv curious 
wiU is to be found in vol. x. of the ' New 
Enfi;land Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter.^ pp. 1 07-70. 

Ha married, firstly, Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Allen of Goldington in Bedford- 
shire, and by her, who died at Odell in 1626, 
had nine sons and two daughters. One son, 
John, graduated at Harvard as M,.A,. in 
1643, and, returning to England, was insti- 
tuUid by the parliamentary commitlee to the 
rectory of Fordhom, Essex. He is Wnlker'H 
' certain Independent of New England ' {Sitf- 
ferinys qf tM Clergy, pt. li. p. 330), Being 
ejected in 1662, ho removed to Wapping, 
where he practised physic with success for 
Mvernl years. He died at St. Eatbi'rine'e, 
near the Tower, in 1689 (C*laiiv, Nonainf. 
ilf«nc.n"fl/,ed.S.PaImer,1802, ii.200). After 
remaining a widower for eight years, Bulk- 
ley took lor his second wife Grace, sdaushtar 
of Sir Richard Chetwode, knight, of Udell 
(G. BulEK, Northamptontkim, i. 740), who 
brought bim a family of three sons and one 
daughter. After Bulkley 's death his widow 
removed to New London, where she died on 
■2\ April 1069. Cotton Mather ha£ given a 
pleasing sketch of Bulkley's life (Maiptalia 
CArilliAmericana,hk.m.m.SQ-8). Uisonly 
publication is entitled 'The Gospel-Covenant, 
or the Covenant of Grace Opened,' 4to, 
London, 1646, pp. 383 (second and enJarged 
edition, 4to, London, 1051, pp. 432. Third 
edition, 4to, London, 1674). This work is 
composed of sermons preached at Concord 
upon ZechariaU ix. 11. 'the blood of thy 
covenant,' and obtained an ctli-nsive popu- 
larity. It is dedicated in affectionate terms 

Oliver St. John, then solicitor-general, and 
afterwards chief justice of the common pleas, 
of whose kindness and bounlv Bulldfv mnkiw 
grateful mention in his wil), ' his liVrality 
having been a great help and support unto 
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me in theH m^ later timea, & muij 8tr»t«a.' 
Cotton Hather bIw printa some of BiilMay's 
lAtin venea, but toey do not give lu ftoj 
ftToonble idea at hi* claatiol Bttunnienta. 



pp. lAB^O; a F. Diikb'i _ 

BSoonplqr, pp. ISfr-W; BroDk'i liTM of the 
FnntaDi, iii. ai»..I9 ; Nael'i fiift. of the Faii- 
taiM (1823), ii. 339.] O. Q. 

BULI^ DANIEL 011667-1681 ),uleiiced 
iDiiu«t«r, WIS elected putorof St«ke Newins^ 
ton on S7 Sept. 1607 (William Heath, the 
net«r, WH nodar MquMtntioa)ia the room 
of ^lomaa Hanton, afterwarda D.D. Crom- 
well conflrmed the appointment on 26 Nov. 
At the Kettoration Heath woa reinatnted in 
the living, but Bull did not lesva Newing- 
ton, and continued to preach there till ^e 
TJmfonnitT Act, 1662. It puules PalmeT 
tlut in the London collection of farewell 
aarmona he is deKribed aa of Newington 
Oraen. Thia probably meuu that be left 
the TectoTj to reaide on the green, but was 
■till allowed to lecture at the pariah church 
•fterHaathhadreaumedpoMeaaion. Ferhap* 
be acted aa Heath's curate; in anj case he 
ia more properly described as silenced than 
M ejected. Bull wm probably the founder 
of the presbyterian eongr^^tion at Newin^ 
ton Green. Wu find him ub collengue witn 
John 1 lowe ns imator of tlm pri'Bbjti'rian con- 
grugalion at SilvurStrtvt. Htruhe foil into 
some immoral! ty, of which wu luive no part icii- 
lara,bHtitwasautlicicntlygmvctoexttngtti8h 
fala caroff. Howd's sermon, 'A Discourai; of 
Charity in referuncu to other Men's Sins ' 
(1 (Jor. xiii. H), appcndi-d to hia ■ Thouslil- 
lulneu for the Morrow,' IflHl, H\o, was called 
forth by this painful cage, which Calamy 
■poaka of as a 'singlis inclnncc' amonfr tlu; 
naticonfonnista of UW'2. KnII was probably 
living Ht the datu (170^1 of Calnmy's first 
edition. In tlip nurond edition ia a note by 
Sunnul StnnclilT, formprly minigter at Ko- 
thorliithi', who strongly afllrms liull's peni- 
tence, llis two sermons arc in 'Farewi-U 
Sermons by London aiinisters, &c.,' 1063, 
8vo (John xiv. ItJ, and Acts ss. 32). 

[Walkar's SufferiiiRS of the arrpy, 1714, pi. ii. 
p. 171 1 Colnniy's Abridfiniont, 17011, p. 281; 
Aci'onnl, IT13. p. 471 ; Palmor'a Noneonf. Ma- 
norial, 1801, ii. 458 aq., 4S7.]| A. O. 

BTTIJ^ OEUItGE (ltiJ4-i;iO), bishoii of 
St. David a, belonged to an old Somersetshire 
family, and was bom, 2'> March 1634, in th« 
ptristkofSt.Cuthbert, Wells. I lis father dedi- 
cated bim to tlie christian ministry at the 
font, but he was not aware of this untH be bad 
been ordained. He was educated first 
grastmar tchool at Walls, and than in the 



&ee school at IWerton under Hr. BWW 
Butler, a noted scholar in Ids day. Brffan 
he was fborteen years old he went into na- 
dence at Exeter College, Oxford. He dow 
not appear to have been verr diligent at the 
ersity, though he won llie regard of two 
lent men tnere— Dr. Coaant, rector of 
the colleee, and Bishop Prideaox. He also 
became during his undergraduate days an 
intimate friend of Mr. Clifford, afterwaidls 
the lord high treasurer of England. In 1640, 
while yet a lad of SAeen, he refused to taka 
the ' engagement,' following the example of 
his tutor, Mr. Ackland. The tutor and pupl 
left the university together, and settled at 
North Cadbuiy in Somersetshire, and BuU 
was more industrious here than Ok the vai- 
veraity. He was also here bronght mora 
closely under the influence of an excellent 
sister. He was next persuaded to place him- 
self under the guidance of a Mr. William 
Thomas, rector of Ubley, a puritan divine. 
Bull, however, was not so much inflaenoed 
by Mr. William Thomas as by his son, Ur. 
Sfamuel Thomas, who took the opposite views 
to those of hia father, and directed Bull to 
read such divines as Hooker, Hammond, and 
Jeremy Taylor. On leaving Mr. Thcnna^ 
Bull applied to Dr. Skinner, the ^ected 
biahop of Oxford, for episcopal ordination, 
and was ordoined by him deacon and priest 
the same day, when he was only twenty-one 
years of age. After his ordination he took 
the small living of St. Oeoi^'s, near Bristol, 
from which, as its vslui? was only 30f. a year, 
it was not thought worth while to qcct 
him. Here he was very diligent in his 
parish work, and spent more than the value 
of the living u^n the poor. He had some 
tittle trouble with the quakers, but won the 
esteem of the great majority of his parishio- 
ners. Bull, like Sanderson and others, uaed 
the church prnyera, which he knew by heart, 
without the book. He used to spend two 
mont hs every year at Uxford for the purpose 
of consulting the libraries there, and on 
llis wsy to and from the universitv he always 
visited Sir William Master of Cirencester. 
Un those occasions he was wont to help the 
incumbent, Mr. Alexander Gregory, whose 
daughter Bridget he married on Ascension 
day, l(U>8. In the same year he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Suddinston St. 
Mary's, near Cirencester, through the influ- 
ence of Lady Pool, the lady oi the manor. 
In 1659 the rectory at Suddington became 
one of the manv places of meeting at which 
the friends of the exiled dvnoaty asaembled 
to concert measures for tne restoration of 
King Charles. BuU was accustomed to asuat 
lua nther-in-Uw in the church aervioaa at 



Cirenoeflter, and h« was tio occeptulile to ito 
pftrUh-ioners, that when the living becmne 
TBCunt they were mosl uniious that he 
should succeed to it ; but he steadily refused 
to allow any efforts to be mode on his behalf. 
In 1662 he was jvresent«d to the vicaraRt of 
Suddin^D St. Peter'a by the lord chan- 
cellor (Clarendon), nt the requeat of Dr, 
Nicholson, biahop of Qloiifiater. This being 
B contiguous parish, he was able to hold it 
with Suddinctou St. Mary's. The united 
incocnes of the two purisheg did not exceed 
100'. a year net; mid the two villages to- 
gubher aid not contain more than thirty 
familiea. At Sudditigton he wrote his first 
book, the ' narmonia Apoatolica,' in which 
ha attempted to reconcile the apparent dis- 
crepancies butween St. Paul and bt. James on 
the relationship of faith and good worbs in 
chnstisn justiDcation. He advocated the 
principle that St. Paul oi^ht to be inler- 
pMt«a by St. James, not St. James by St. 
Paul, on the ground that St, James wrote 
latest, and nas presumably acquainted with 
St. Paul's teaching. Biahop Morley wrote a 
pastoral letter to his clergy against Bull ; 
Dr. Barlow, afterwards bisnop of Lincoln, 
lectured agadnst him at Oiford ; Dr. Tully, 
pnnt^pol of St. Eklmund Hall, wrote an 
answer, in which he is said to hnve been 
awiated by Morley and Barlow ; Charles 
Gatoker, Hcm of Thomas Gatakor, well known 
from hia treatise ' On liots,' and Thomas Tru- 
mnn and John Toombes, nonconformista. 
also wrote against him. The 'Harmonia 
Apostolica ' was published in 1669-70, and 
bis ' Exsmcn CenaunB'(his reply to Oataker), 
and bis * Apologia pro Harmonia ' (hie reply 
to Barlow) in 1675. His greatest work of 
nil, too, if not actiially an answer to, was 
called forth by, his assailants. His advocacy 
of thB necessity of good works caused his 
Adversaries to insinuate that be was a 
Socinian. To vindicate himself from this 
Cl>ara(>, Bull wrote his memorable ' Defensio 
Fidei Kicecnss.' It was finished in 1680 
-was offered in vain to tliree publishers. Bull 
-wrote, we are told, several works which 
nerer saw the lij^ht, and the ' Defenslo ' 
■11 but consigned to the same limbo, 
happily he showed his manuscript to a friend, 
wboperBundedbimto't-akeitoutofthegrBv 
and show it to Dr, Jane, regius professor 
divinil^Bt Oxford. Tiie proiesaor recognist 
the value of the work, and showed it to tl 
famous Dr. Fell, bishop of Oxford and deAn 
of Christ Church, who nobly undertook the 
whol« cost of the publication. When it 1 
yrinl«d io 1686, it was most Eavourably 
«eiveil ; ita fiime extended to foreign lands ; 
I meaiioaed with praise by the great 



roversy with Jurieu, referred hia advi-rsary 
to 'that learned English protestant,Dr.Biill.' 
The 'Defensio' was a very seasonable as 
well as a very valuable work; for not only 
rinitarians, but also some of the 
believers in the Trinity — notably Petavius 
the Jesuit, and Eplscopma — denied that the 
ante-Nicene fathers held the same doctrines 
as those which were establislied at the 
council of Nieeea. Bull took upon himself 
that they did. The ' Defensio ' was 
in excellent Latin, It still remains 
the * locus clasaicus ' of thai particular branch 
of the great trinitarian controversv with 
which it exclusively deals, and the obiectioQB 
which have been raised against it sei-m, partly 
at least, to have risen from what really la one 
of its chief merits. Bull showed great stdf- 
restraint in never being tempted to diverge 
&om his proper subject (the opinions of the 
ante-Nicene fathers) into any of the other 
numerouK qiieations connected with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and consequently those 
who have looked for a satisfactory reply to 
any question except that to wliich Bull con- 
fined himself, have not found what they 
wanted. Bull's next work, the 'Judicium 
Ecclesin Catholics,' though not published 
until nine years after the 'Defensio' (1694), 
must be regarded as a supplement to the 
earlier work. Eniscopius Ueld that the 
Nicene fathers did not consider a belief in 
our Lord's true and proper divinity as an 
indispensable term of catcolic communion; 
Bull wrote the'Judicium' to prove that they 
did. His latest work on the trinitarian 
question, entitled ' Primitiva et Apoatolica 
Traditio,'w8B directed against the opinion of 
Daniel Zwicker, that Christ's divinity, pre- 
existence, and incarnation were inventions of 
early heretics. The three works are, in fact, 
a sort of trilogy. Another work, though not 
actually a part of the same subject, obviously 
arose from it. Robert Nelson, Bull's pupil 
and biographer, encouraged by the favour- 
able remarks which Bossuet bad made upon 
the ' Defi'naio,' sent the ^at French prelate 
a copy of the ' Judicium.' Bossuet was 
equally pleased with this work, and showed 
it to lus brother prelates; and Bull had the 
unique honour (for an Anglican divine) of 
receiving ' the unfeigned congratulalions of 
the whole clergy nf France aaaembled at 
St. Germain's wr the great service he had 
done to the catholic church by defending 
the determination of the necessity of believ- 
ing the divinity of the Son of God.' At the 
same time, Bossiiel expreused his wander as 
to what Bull meant by the word ' catholic,' 
and why it was that he remained separated 
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fiNHB the unity of B^ne. BuUlimdyofooaney 
A sufficient amnrar fnm his own point of 
Tiew to gi^e to these qnestioiiSyend ne gave 
it in a treatise entitled ' The Goiraptions of 
the GShnic]! of Borne/ the most popnlari per- 
hm, and the liveliest of all his works. 

Bull was lector of Suddingtonfinr twenty- 
seven yearsyandhad to encounter much oppo- 
sition from his dissenting parishioners ; and 
though he waa qmte strcmg and oondliatoiy 
enough to ludd his own,he must have suffered 
much wonr in the process. ImmediatelT 
alter the publication of the * Defensio ' Bull% 
prospects Dmntobrighten. He had heen pre- 
sented in 1^8 to a prehend of small value 
at Gloucester }ry the lord chancellor (the 
Earl of Nottinmim), to whom in gratitude 
he dedicated his ffieat work. In 1685 he 
was presented to uie rectory of Avening, a 
living of about double the value of the two 
SuddUngftons. The increase of income was 
most acceptable ; for though he had a small 

Ktrimony besides his livingi it is dear that 
was straiteoied in his means. His first 
work at Avening was to rebuild the par- 
sonaffe-house, which had been burnt down. 
Henad some little trouble with Ids new 
parishioner^ but he succeeded there, as he 
had done ekewhere, in living it dowiL In 
1686 he was appointed by Archbishop San- 
crofb to the archdeaconry of Llanda£ The 
archdeaconry was the archbishop's * option/ 
He was also, on the nomination of his old 
friend Bishop Fell, admitted to the degree 
of D.D. at Oxford without the payment of 
the usual fees, although he had never taken 
any university degree. After the Revolution 
he was placed on the commission of peace, 
and continued to act as a magistrate until 
he was made a bishop. A general effort was 
then being made to induce mafi^strates to ' 
enforce the laws against immorahty and pro- ! 
faneness ; this was one of the chief objects of 
the societies for the reformation of manners, 
of which Bull was an ardent supporter, and 
to help on this work was the avowed object 
for wnich Bull undertook his magisterial 
duties. In March 1704-5 Bull was appointed 
bishop of St. David's. His age and in^mrmities 

frevented him frt)m being an active prelate. 
[e once formed a plan for making a tour of 
his diocese, but a severe illness detained him 
at Brecknock, where he resided, and his son- 
in-law. Mr. (afterwards archdeacon) Stevens, 
and Mr. Powell went as his commissioners 
to deliver his charge. Heame writes in his 
'Diary,' under date 7 Feb. 1706-7, that * when 
the Bill for Security of the Church of Eng- 
land was read . . • Dr. Bull sate in the Lobby 
of the House of Lords all the while smoking 
his Pipe ' (Hbabhb, CbZ^etoM, i. 324, Oxford 



HisLSoc.) He held the see only fimrywii^ 
during the whole of wiiidi time be was ob- 
viousfy&iling. Hediedl7F^1709-10tnd 
was buried at Bredknock, where Ms iridow 
sjpent the brief remainder of her daja. His 
life was written shortly after his ^ ffft tttso by 
Robert Nebon, who is said to have ahorteBsa 
hisownlife by Uieassiduouspains be bestowed 
upon this labour of love. 

The dates and drcumstanoee of paMioa- 
tion of Bull's works have been almdy 
noticed. Thewholeof the Latin vrarin wen 
collected and edited by Dr. Ernest Qimbe m 
1703, with a prefece and many aimotationB 
by the editor, which save great satisfiMStmi 
to the author. The edition is in one volums 
folio. These works have been translated iado 
English at various times. AtranslatiiMioftlM 
'Harmonia Apostolica' was made by tlM 
Rev. T. Wilkmson of Ghreat Houghton ia 
1801. The'Hamionia,''ExamenCbn8ux«^' 
'Defensio,' and 'Judicium ' form part of ths 
'Library of Anglo-Gatholic TheologT' pub- 
lished at Oxford 1842-65. The "Opmin 
of the Catholic Church,' a translation of die 
' Judicium,' was puUidbed with a memoir of 
Bull's life bv T. Rankin in 18S6, and a Ml 
edition of all the works of Bull f ineludiBg 
the sermons and Nelson's Life), * collects3 
and revised by the Rev. E. Burton,' was pub- 
lished, in seven volumes octavo, at the Cla- 
rendon Press, Oxford, in 1827. The ' Cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome' was so 
popular that it reached a fourth edition in 
1714. It was translated into Italian, and 
passed through more than one edition in that 
tongue. 'A Companion to Candidates for 
Orders, or the Great Importance of the 
Priestly OflBce,' by Bull, was published after 
his death, in 1714. He also left orders to his 
son Robert to publish his sermons after his 
death. This was accordingly done. They 
are only twenty in number, but they deal 
with curious and interesting subjects in an 
interesting manner. ' On the Middle State,' 
' On the low and mean earthly condition of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as contrasted with 
her primitive and proper title of Mother of 
God,^ * On S. Paul's Thorn in the Flesh and 
the Cloke he left at Troas,' ' On the Exist- 
ence and Ministration of Angels,' ' On De- 
crees of Glory in Christ's Heavenly Kmg- 
dom,' are the titles of some of them, ^e 
most popular is his visitation sermon, ' Con- 
cerning the Difficulty and Danger of the 
Priestly Office,' which covers the same ground 
as the ' Companion ' above mentioned. 

[Nelson's life of Bishop Bull ; Boll's Works, 
passim ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 696 ; Classie 
freachen of the Engliali CSrareh, St. Jamsi^ 
Lectxures, 2]id aeries.] J. H. O. 
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Hooper's I*Uii Works, 182, fiSl {Parter Soe.) ; 
Bull's CommenUrio on iho FlfUne PbhIiiibs (eJ. 
1577), Fdib'» pmfftea ; Tanner's Bibi. Brit, 138.J 
W.H. 



a prominent member of the party in the 
COUegc that desired religious reformation, 
and on one occasion, with the helpof Tlionms 
Bentham, afterwnrds bisLop ot Liebfield, 
BUBtcbed the censer from tho hand of the 
otbciatiiig priest. When Mary came to the 
throne a yisitatinu of the college was bald, 
and on 23 Oct. 1S53 the Tisitors deprived 
Bull of Ilia fellowabip. Wood Bays that he 
went into exile. Strype, however, states 
that he lived quietly at home, continuing ; 
steadfast in the reformed faith (MemoriaU, | 
m. i. 82), Ailer the acoesnion of Elizabeth | 
he held two or three benefices (Woon). He , 
died probably in 1575, and certainly before j 
the publication of hia translation of Luther's ' 

• Commentary on the Psalnis' in 1677. He ', 
edited the'ApoIoffy'of Bishop Hooper.with i 
a preface, in 1662, rtnd in the anme year j 
Hooper's 'Esposition of Psalm xsiii.' Al- 
though be also prepared the bishop's com- j 
mentaries on three other Psalma, these were I 
not published until after his death, when 
they were printed, together with the work on 
Psalm xxiii., under the title ' Cert«ine com- ' 
fortable Expositions of . . . Master John ' 
Hooper on Paalms 23, 62, 72, 77, gathered ( 
byMr. H. B.,'15a0. Hewaa also the editor 
(tf ' Christian Praiers and Holy Meditacions.' 
The first copy of this work mentioned by 
Herbert, Lowndes, and others is that printed 
l^ H. Middelton in 1570. This, however, 
iastatedon the title-page to have been 'lately 
augmented.' Its origmal probably was a 
book which \V. Powell reReivod license to 
print in 1566, and which took its title, 

* liidley's Prayers,' from port of BuU'a col- 
lection. ' Christian Praiers ' was reprinted 
in 1681, 1592, and at other dates. It has 
also been reprinted in a separat« volume by 
the Parker Society. Bull translated from 
Luther's Latin ' A Commentarie on the Fif- 
tene Psalmca called Pnalmi Graduum . . . 
translated out of Latine into English by 
Henry Bvll,' printed by Thomas Vaulroullier, 
1B77, with a preface by Foxe the martyrolo- 
gist. In this preface Foxe says that Bull, 
now ' departed, made a vow to do this work, 
that he received much spritual consolation 
from it, and that ' it pleannd the Lord to 
continue his life till this vowed work waa 
fully finished.' 

[Wood's AtheniB Oion. (Bliss), i. 424, Aali- 
qmti»ofOiford(Outch), ii. lOfi. 131 ; Stryps's 
Atmala, i. i. 310. 544, MemoriBls. iit. i. 82 ; 
BbU'b Christiao Praytn, preface (Porker So«.) ; 
Chqr'i PrifatB Prayars, preface (Parker Soc.) ; 



BUIiL, JOHN (1563P-1628), i 
was, as Wood {Bodl. MSS., Wood, 19, D 4) 
states, ' of the same family, as it seems, with 
those of his name in Somersetshire.' A(^- 
eording to the pedigree of the Bulls of 
Peglinch or Peylinch in the parish of Wel- 
low (which is to be found in the visitation 
of Someraetehire held in 1623), he may be 
identified with the John Bull who is tliere 
deacrlbed as the third son of John Bull of 
Peylinch, though it must bo stated that this 
surmise is not corroborated by a cursory ex- 
amination of the pariah register. He was 
one of the children of the Chapel Boyal 
under William Blitheman [q.v.], who 'spared 
neither time nor labour to advance his 
natural talent. On 24 Dec. 1582 he was 
appointed organist of Hereford Cathedral, 
where he was subsequently also master of 
the choriftters. Jn January 1565 he waa 
sworn in OS a member of the Chapel Roynl in 
the place of one Bodinghurat, and on 9 July 
of the following year he took the degree of 
Hus. Bac. at Oxford. In chronicling thia 
event Wood ( Jh»(i, ed. Bliss, i.) says that he 
' hod practised the faculty of music for four- 
teen years,' which fixes the year 1572 as the 
Srobable date of his admission to the Chapel 
Loyal as a chorister undtir Blithemnn. On 
the death of his master, in 1591, Bull suc- 
ceeded him as organist of the Chapel lioyal, 
and about the same time, or a little later, he 
is said to have taken the Hiis. Doc. degree at 
Cambridge. On 29 May 1592 some curious 
entries in the Chopel cheque-book record the 
appointment, ns a gentleman-extntordimtry, 
of Mr. William Phelps of Tewkesbury, the 
reason being that ' he dyd show a moste rare 
kyudues to Mr. Doctor Bull in his great dis- 
trease, beinffe robbed in those parts.' On 
7 July 1692 Bull took thedegree oTStus, Boc, 
at Oxford. The delay ia stated by Wood to 
have been caused by bis having met with 'rigid 
puritans there that could not endure church 
On the foundation of Oresham College 
.. »......:« 11.. ....■..^:n4-.. J ^..41... j!».4- »...»:» 



Bull was specially ap])ointed as the first m 
lei:turer,in accorclauce with a letter addressed 
to the mayor and aldermen of London by 
Queen Elizabeth on 30 Nov. 1596 (Stale Pa~ 
pert, Elii., Dom. Ser. cclx. 113). As he waa 
unable to lecture in Latin, an exemption from 
the ordinances of the college was made in his 
favour. His inaugural address was delivered 
on tS Oct. 1597, and was printed by Thomas 
EBBi{Stalionfra' EesUter, ed. Arber, iii. 26), 
but no copy is known to exist, though Bumey 
seems to have seen one. A passing reference 
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to Bull oocttn on 81 March 1697, when a lease 
in leveraion for fifty yean was mnted to Ro- 
bert Holland, of mematLgoB and lands in the 
connties of York, Surrey, Lancaster, Anglesey, 
and Derby, at a rent of 10/. 89. 4d,, without 
fine, ' in consideration of the service of John 
Bull, organist of the chapel ' (State JPapen, 
Eliz., Dom* Ser. odxiL 91). In 1001 he went 
abroad, as is said, for the sake of his health, 
and travelled in Fnnce and G^ermany, his post 
at Gbeeham College beii^ occupied during his 
absence by a deputy, Thomas Byrd, the son 
of William Byrd, the celebrated composer 
[q. y.] It was on this journey that he is said 
to haye performed the celebrated feat which 
Wood quaintly relates as follows : 'Hearing 
of a £unous musician belonffing to a certain 
cathedral (at St. C)mer's,as I have heard), he 
i^yplied himself as a novice to him to l^urn 
something of his fiiculty, and to see and ad- 
mire his works. This musician, after some 
discourse had passed between them, con- 
ducted BuU to a vestry, or music school, 
joyning to the cathedral, and sheVd to him 
a lesson or song of forty parts, and then 
made a vaunting challenge to any person in 
the world to add one more part to them, sup- 
posing it to be so compleat and full that it 
was impossiUe for any mortal man to oorrect, 
or add to it. Bull thereupon desiring the 
use of ink and rul'd paper (such as we call 
musical paper), prayed the musician to lock 
him up in the said school for two or three 
hours ; which bein^ done, not without great 
disdain by the musician, Bull in that time, or 
less, added forty more parts to the said lesson 
or song. The musician thereupon bein^ called 
in, he viewed it, tried it, ana retry*d it. At 
length he burst out into a great ecstacy, and 
swore by the great God that he that added 
those forty parts must either be the devil 
or Dr. Bull, &c. Whereupon, Bull making 
himself known, the musician fell down ana 
ador*d him.' Many attempts were made to 
induce him to stay at either the French or 
the Spanish court, but Elizabeth commanded 
him to return, and he accordingly resumed 
his duties at the Chapel Royal and Gresham 
College. On 15 Dec. 1606 he was admitted 
to the freedom of the Merchant Taylors* 
Company, having been bound apprentice to 
the Earl of Sussex. In the following year 
the same company gave a ma^ficent enter- 
tainment to the King and Pnnce of Wales. 
This feast took place on 16 July, and cost the 
company over 1,060/. The king dined alone 
in a separate chamber, 'in which chamber 
was placed a very rich paier of organs, where- 
upon Mr. John Bull, Doctor of Musique and 
a JBrother of this company, did play all the 
dynner time. And Mr. Nathimiel G^les, 



master of the children of the Kyng'sOhanell, 
together with divers singing men and ehilonB 
ofthe said Ohappell, did sing melodiooa songs 
at the said dynner.' "From the roof dT tns 
great hall was suspended a dmx in whkit 
three of the best singers of the £iy, Thomas 
Lupo, John Allen, imd John lUcfauuda, sang 
songs set to music by Ooperario oir Oooper 
[q. v.], the fiivourite court composer of ute 
day, while the choir of St. Paul's assisted hj 
performing songs, the words of whidi woe 
written by Ben Jonson. On the day fi)llow» 
ing this magnificent feast Giles amd Bull 
were admitted into the livery of tha com- 
pany, upon which occasion it was recordsd 
that ' the company are contented to shews 
this fiivor unto tibiem for their paynes when 
the king and prince dyned at our hall, and 
their love ana kinduMS in bestowing the 
musique which was performed by them, 
their associates and cnildren in tiie kino's 
chamber gratis, wheress the musicians in tne 
greate haJl exacted unreasonable somes of 
the company for the same. The companie 
therefore meane that this calling of^ Mr. 
Doctor Bull and Mr. Nathanael G^les into 
the livery, shall not be any burden or eham 
unto them further than shall stand with 
their own likinge.' On 20 Dec. in the same 
year Bull resigned the Gresham professorshin 
(which was only tenable while ne renuunea 
unmarried), and two days later he obtained 
a license from the bishop of London to marry 
at Christ Church, London, 'Elizabeth Walter 
of the Strand, maiden, aged about twenty- 
four, daughter of Walter, citizen of 
London, deceased, she attending upon the 
Rt. Hon. the Lady Marchioness of Winches- 
ter.' There is every probability that the 
marriage took place, but no record of it ex- 
ists, tne parish register for the date being 
lost. For the next few years no details re- 
specting Bull's biography are known, but in 
1611 his name occurs at the head of a list of 
the Prince (Henry) of Wales's musicians, in 
which position he received 40/. a year. On 
the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Prince Palatine (14 Feb. 
1612-13), it is recorded that the benediction, 
' God the Father, Gk>d the Son,' was sung as 
an anthem, ' made new for that purpose by 
Doctor Bull.' In April of the same year he 
addressed the following letter to Sir Michael 
Hicks, secretary to the Earl of Salisbury: 
' Sr, I haue bin many times to haue spoken 
with you, to desire your fauor to my L[ord] 
and Mr. Chauncelor. Sir, my humble sute 
is, that it would please my L[ord] and Mr. 
Cha[ncellor] to graunte me theire fauors to 
chainge my name in my letters patents, and 
to [put] in my childes, leavinge out my owne. 
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It is bat forty pounds bj Teare for mj ser- 
▼ioe heretofore, the mater is not gmte, yet 
it wilbe some leleife for my poore childe, 
hauinge nothinge ells to leave it. The kinge 
hath bin mored bv Sir Chri. Perkins, who 
hath order from the kinge to speake with 
Sir Julio Ceasar. I humbly thanck Sir 
Julio Ceiar, I haue bin with him, and [he] 
hath promised me his fauor ; but one worde 
of yours will speade it, and make me and 
my poore child everlastingly bound to you. 
I humbly desire you speak in this my humble 
Bute with all the expedition you may, and 
80 with my humble duty lemembred I take 
leaue.' It is not certain to what this letter 
refers ; the reference to the sum of 40/. has 
caused it to be conjectured that the post 
which Bull desired for his child was that 
which he held at the Chapel Royal, where 
his annual salary seems to have been the 
amount named in the letter. If this was the 
case, and that it was so is in many respects 
improbable, the request was not granted; for 
the next entry respecting Bull in the Chapel \ 
Royal cheque book reconls that * John Bull, 
doctor of musicke, went beyond the seas 
without licence and was admitted into the 
archduke's sernce,and entered into paie there 
about Michaelmas.' On 27 Dec. allowing, 
one Peter Hopkins, a bass singer from St. 
Paul's, was sworn in as gentleman in his 
dlace, while his wages from Michaelmas to 
Christmas, amounting to 9/. 17«., were di- I 
Tided among the members of the chapel. The ! 
reason of Bull's taking this step has given \ 
rise to various conjectures. In England he 
was at the height of his profession, and * was 
so much admired for his dexterous hand on 
the organ, that many thou^^ that there was 
more than man in him.' Wood attributed 
his sudden departure to his ' being possess'd 
with crotchets, as many musicians are ; ' but 
the following extract from a letter (dated 
30 May 1614) addressed to James I by the 
British minister at Brussels (Trumbull) puts 
a different complexion on the affair : ' Most 
excellent and most worthy Sovereign, find- 
ing, after long attendance by reason of the 
Archdukes indisposition, that he was now 
80 much amended as he gave access to some 
ministers of other princes, I procured audience 
of him on Monday was sennight; and ac- 
cording to your Majesties commandment sent 
me by Sir Thomas Lake, after I had used 
some congratulations unto him in your Ma- 
jesties name for the recovery of his health, — 
which he seemed to take in very good part, 
I told him, that I had charge m>m your 
Majestie to acquaint him that ^our Majestie 
upon knowledge of his receivmg Dr. Bull 
your ICiyesties organist and swome servant 
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into his chappel, without your Majesties 
permission or consent, or once so much as 
speaking thereof to me, that am le^yding heiv 
for your Majesties afiairs: that your Majesty 
did justly find it strange as you weie his 
friend and ally, and had never used the like 
proceeding eit^r towards him or any other 
foieign pnnce ; adding, that the like' course 
was not practixed amonf private persons, 
much less among others of greater place and 
dignity. And I told him plainly, that it was 
notorious to all the worl(( the said Bull did 
not leave your Majesties service for anv 
wrong done unto bun, or for matter of reli- 
gion, under which fained pretext he now 
sought to wrong the reputation of your Ma- 
jesties justice, but did in that dishonest man- 
ner steal out of England through the guilt 
of a corrupt conscience, to escape the punish- 
ment, which notoriously he had deserved, 
and was designed to have been inflicted on 
him by the hand of justice, for his inconti- 
nence, fornication, adultery, and other grie- 
vous crimes.' Whatever may have been the 
actual reason for Bulls flight, there can be 
no doubt that, like his contempi^rary William 
Byrd, he was a catholic. On leaving Eng^ 
land he went to Brussels, where he was ap- 
pointed one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal under G6ry de Ghersem. In the fist 
of the members of the chapel the names of 
Juan Sjacharias, Pierre Cornet, and Vincent io 
Guami appear as organists before his ; among 
the memoers of the chapel at the same time 
was another English composer, Peter Phillips 

tq. v.] In 1617, on the decease of Waelrent, 
)ull was appointed organist of Antwerp ca- 
thedral, and in 1620 he was living in a house 
next the cathedral on the south side. He 
died at Antwerp on 12 or 13 March 1628, and 
on the 16th of tne same month was buried in 
the cathedral, where he was succeeded as or- 
ganist by H. Libert i. A harpsichord maker 
of his name flourished at Antwerp towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, so that it 
is possible that he may have left a family 
who settled in the Netherlands. 

Bull was not a voluminous composer, and 
very little of his music has appeared in print. 
Of his vocal compositions, the earliest printed 
is a short anthem, * Attend unto my Teares,' 
of which two settings occur in Sir William 
Leighton's * Teares ; or, Lamentacions of a 
sorrowful Sovle : composed with Musicall 
Ayres and Songs, both tor Voyces and diners 
Instruments ' (1614). A collection published 
by Phal^ at Antwerp in 1629, and entitled 
< Laudes Vespertine B. Marias Virginis,' con- 
tains a hymn for four voices to Flemish 
words, beginning * Den lustelijcken Mey.' Bar- 
nard's * Church Musick ' contains an anthem, 
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* Ilelirer me, O God/ and Borce'f ' Cftthe- Gibbons, he possesses a dutinet indhidii- 
dnl Miuic' Cm. 1^) another, 'Oh^ Lord, alitv, and approaches more nearly the Fle- 
my God,* which in mannscript oopie« is misti school than the Italian, to which moat 
gpCTierally known aa 'Almightv God.' A English composers of the period indinfd, 
Tol ume 'of psalms br Will iam Daman [q. v.] Two port raits of him are known to exist. The 
was published in 1579 br John Bull, * citizen first is in the Oxford Music School Collection, 
and goldsmith of London/ who has been and is dated 1589.' Anno letat is snse 27.' It 
sometimes identified with the famous or- represents the composer in his bachelor^s hood; 
ganist, but this is clearly an error. The in one comer are a skuU and cross-bones over 
principal yocal compositions of Bull which an hourglass, and round the frame are the 
are extant in manuscript are in the Christ following lines : — 
Church, Music School (Oxford), and Peter- : f^^ g^ y^j {^^^ 

house (Cambridge) collections. Of his in- | in Field doth Raigne, 

stmmental music, in which he exceUed, the But Boll bv SkiU 

best known works are in the collection en- Good will Joth gayne. 

gravedby William Holeandpbl^^^ The head from this picture is engraved in 

out a date) m 161 1 under the title of * Pm- Hawkins's ' History of 3Iusic/ Tte second 
thenm; or, the Mayden-h^ of the First ponrait-a half-leigth— represents Bull in 
Musick that ever was minted for the \ irgi- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ was probably painted in the 
°*1»' 3f. othCT wntnbutors to this work Netherlands. It is now in"the possession of 
were William Byrd "^d O^^ Gibbons. 3^^ ^y g Cummings. ^^ 

Prefixed to It are sonnets by George Chapman i ^^ , ^. ^^, . ,„ .. - ^«. 
and Mr. Hugh Holknd, in the latter of which . [^«>^V, ^»^ <>/ ^'"'^ ,*"/ Musicians, 1. 281 . 
/w*/niv tTiA linM • *''• 306 ; * an der Stnieten s La Musique dans les 

occur me lines . Pays-Bas avant le XIX* SiAcle, ir. 278, r. 156, 

156, 193; Bawkins's Bistory of Music (ed. 

1855), 466, 480 ; Boyce's Cathedral Music (ed. 

1849) ; StoVs Annales (continued by £. Howe) 
w ,.^«i„-^ .1 . (ed. 1615). 891; Wood's Fasti (ed. Bliss),!. 235, 

Much ofBulrs instrumental music remains I 241, 258; Cheque Book of the Chapel Boyal 
in manuscript, particularly in the Vinrinal ! (Camd. Soc. 1872), 4, 7, 31, 32, 35, 56, 62, 65, 
books at Buckingham Palace, the Fitzwilliam 66, 128, 135, 138. 150. 166. 193; Burney's His- 
MuHeum (Cambridg'e), the Royal Coll**ge of torj* of Music, iii. 106 ; Clode's Memorials of 
Muf<ic, and the British Mus^^um; an imper- ' the Merchant Tavlors' Company, 154, 161, 179, 
feet manuHcript (Add. MS. 2.'5^503) in the. 182; Add. MSs! 30931. 31723, 31405, 31403, 
latter collection, which formerly was in the , 6194 ; Birch's Life of Henry Prince of Wales (ed. 
posw-fwion of (^ueen Caroline and Dr. Pe- 1"6<>)» ^50; Wellow Kegisters. communicated 
pnsch, is of especial interest as containing ' ^7 ^^/ Rev. G. A\ Horton; Chapter Recor^ of 

iur. ,!..♦.« «♦ «a.:«u «^i,»,i:m.»..»t «^ ^^«:*:^«o Hereford (athedral, communicated by the Kev. 

the dates at wiiicn the ditierent compositions ,.• t-- a /^ r\ i t .^ .u ^u v.- 
-,. 1 /• \ • Ti „.• 'Sir r. A. (rore Ousel ev, bart.; the authorities 

of the or^an 

ance. In the middle of the la.st century Dr. 



Loe, where doth pace in order 
A braner Bull, then did Europe cazy : 
Nay, let all Europe showe me such an other. 



[en, and (in one case) indications ; * ^ j *, • /. "'\ V I '^.C ~"V>" 

' ^1 1 • {i /. ' quoted above : mformation from the Rev. 

in stops to be used in the perform- 7) x C Morse 



Pepasch had in his jwssession a considerable 



.] W. B. S. 



BULL, JOHN (J. 1636), fanatic, was a 



collection of Bull's music, which is described I weaver in St. Botolph's parish, Aldgate, 
by Ward (Livfi^ of the Greshmn Professors^ \ London. He and Richard tamham, another 
]). 1?K)). Some of these manuscripts have dis- ! weaver living in AVhitechapel, attracted 
appeared. One of the lost manuscripts con- | much public attention about 1036 by an- 
tained the composition upon which Richard j nouncing that they were prophets having 
(Mark [q- v.] bas<Ml his alleged discovery < the very spirit of 6od.' Each declared that 
of Bull's authorship of the national an- he would * be slaine at Ilierusalem, where 

Christ sufTered, and rise againe,' and that 

there 

no man 

Musical Tinies* for 1878. Bull's instru- shall liave the least power to insidiate their 

mental music is extremely difficult, and shows lives or bring them to any untimely and re- 



[q 

ll's 
them, *rtod save tto King;' the curious 
historv of this attempted imposture was dis- ', after his resurrection *he shall reigne 
cussed at length in a series of articles in the as a priest.' They affirmed that 'nc 



that he must have possessed a remarkable 
power of execution, and have been worthy 
of the reputation he enjoyed. Burnfjy dis- 
misses his compositions as pedantic, but as 
far as can bo judged, though not endowed with 
the spontaneity which orten characterises the 
works of his great contemporaries Byrd and 



markable death.' Bull was lodged in Bride- 
well, and on 16 April 1636 he and Famham 
were examined by the council. They boldly 
adhered to their former pretensions, and a 
hostile pamphleteer declared that they smelt 
of the sect of theThroskites and Sabbatarians. 
Bull appears to have been in prison as late as 



19 June II186. TLe uoimcil isstietlanorderoa 
that day directing tbe oiamiuation of Thomas 
Jolmson and hifl wife of ColclieeMrr, with 
whom it was underalood Bull had been in 
firenuent correspondence (Cal. Stale Paptn, 
Dom.. 1635-6, p. 571). 

Aninceresling pamphlet, 'written bjT. H.,' 
was issued in 1636, in which the heresies of 
Fambam and Bull were fullv described and 
denounced. It is entitled ' A True Discourse 
flfthetwoiiifaniousiip8larf.I*rophets, Richard 
Fomhnm, wenver, of Wli ite-chappe1 , and John 
Bull, weaver, of St. Botolph'a, Algate . . .,' 
London, 1636. A woodcut on the litle-pafp' 
represents the two weavers at their looms. 
The pamphlet was reprinted bj James Caul- 
field in 1 1 00. 

[CanlfiDld'sBemarkableChamcUrsithepamph- 
let mentioned nbova; Cut. of SBtirinil l'o«ts in 
Brit. Mu9. iliv. i. pt. i.] 8. L, L. 

BULL, WILUAM (1738-1814), inde- 
pendent minister, was bom ill 1738 near 
Weiliiigbiirouch, Northamptonshire. His 
fether, John liuU, beton^d to a puritan 
family, but he fell into evil courses, and the 
children were tnken under the roof of their 
gruid&tther. The third son of John Bull 
WM Willittin. He Iftomed to read Hebrew 
with no help but an old Bible with Hebrew 
letters liending tbe sections of tbe llihh 
psalm. He also possessed Whiston's ■ Ma- 
thematics,' and nude such process in this 
seiencB as to become, while yet in his teens, 
n contributor to Martin's ' Mathematical 
AfngBxine.' A disordered stale of health 
compelted him to give up bis secular occupa- 
tion, and he left liia grandfather's house to 
reside with his elder brother John, who was 
Milled in busioess at Bedford. He improved 
hifl knowledge of Latin under tbe direction 
of the Hev. Samuel Saunderaon, and learned 
Greek with the assistance of the llev. James 
Belsham, at that time pastor of the indepen- 
dent churuh fttNewport Pagnel, but residing' 
at Bedford. In 1759 Bull was admitted a 
student nt (he dissenters' academy at Daven- 
try. Bome of tbe students at that time had 
nlenning to Arianism; Bull was a decided 
Calvinist, and such he remained to the end of 
hisd»ys. In 17&4 Bull succeeded Belsham as 
ptslor of the church at Newport, and to in- 
fer instruction. Among his scholars were 
eome who a (lerwards obtained good positions 
in tbfl world, like Sir John Leach, master of 
the mils [q. v.] In 1768 Bull married a 
dnn^hter of Mr. Thomas Palmer of Bedford. 
Soon afterwards he formed an acquaintance 
■with lie Ilev. John Newton of Olnay, resuli- 
j^gin ft lifelong int«rcourH.'und frequent uor- 



reepondeucc. Dull uccasiunally preached at 
Iheeruat Louse at Ohiey, where Mr. Ni^wtoii 
conducted bis prayer meeting with the ts- 
fiiatance of the poet Cowper. It was for theeo 
prayer meetings that Cowper composed some 
of the Olney hymns. Aflerwards Bull bo- 
came more intiraatelv acquainted with Cow- 
per, and through Bull's watchfulness suvenU 
of Cowper's poems were preserved from de- 
struction. He also induced Cowper to trans- 
late into English verse some of the poems 
of Madame Guyon. They were afterwards 



friend in both prose and verse. At Olney 
vicarage Bull met Mrs. Wilberforce, aunt to 
the cdebrated statesman, and sister to the 
benevolent John Thonilou. She invited Bull 
to visit her in Loudon, and there she intro- 
duced him to her brother. About this time 
tbe evangelicals projected a new academy 
'to prepare young men for the ministry.* 
&Ir. Newton drew up a plan, and a pro- 
posal was made for Bull to superintend the 
arrangements, and thus turn BiUI's school 
into on academy. Inl783 the academycom- 
menced with two students; it soon increased 
its numbers, and continued for many years. 
From this institution about a hundred men 
were sent forth into the christian ministry, 
Mr. Thornton was the principal supporter, 
and behaved with princely gentroBity, sup- 

C' ing all Bull's needs, even to the 'Xv.j of 
death. His acquaintance with Mrs. Wil- 
berforce and his intercourse with tbe Thorn- 
tons brought Bull into the company of Hr. 
Zacharf Macaulav, Mr. Thomas Bobinijton, 
and their friends Colonel Mahelcan and Major 
Handfield, names well known in the evan- 
gelical movement as the 'Olapham Sect.' 
Although he lived a long and busy life, Bull's 
health was never robust. In the opening 
of the year 1814 be became weaker, and 
died of hid old complaint on 23 July in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. Besides his 
academical duties at home, Bull frequently 
preached in London ; and Lady Huntingdon s 
chapels all made great demands on his time 
ana talents. He was occupied three or four 
years in writi^ an ' Exposition of the Book 
of Psalms.' Thfi only thing mentioned as 

?rinted in a separate form is ' Seasonable 
lints,' written while on a trip to Ireland. 
It was printed ut Dublin, and freely dis- 
tributed during the journey. It has probably 
disappeared. 

f J. BnU's Memorials of the Rev. Witliun Btill 
of Kevpocl Fagnel, IS04, A portrait draiTB by 
W. Horrey from tbe original accompsDics the 
voliime: a copy of this portrait was also insorttd 
in the Evangelioal Magaiine (to!, uiii.) with 
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a memoir of Bull, and a different portrait of ' matters, no lesse fniiteful than profitable: 



him appeared in the Christian's Magazine in 
1792 ; Oont. Mag. 1815, part i. 650.1 

J. H. T. 

BULLAKER. [Sec also Bulloker.] 

BULLAKER, THOMAS, in religion 
John Baptist (1604 P- 164l>), Franciscan 
friar, was bom at Chichester in or about 16(X4 
of catholic parents, his father being a noted 
physician, who gave him a liberal Vacation. 



colect out of manj approued authours. Re* 
duced into the forme of a Dialogue, for the 
bettervnderstandingofthunleanied. Where- 
unto is added a sunerain Regiment against 
the Pestilence,' n.d., London, 8vo, black let- 
ter. The treatise was dedicated to SirThomafr 
Hilton, knight, baron of Hilton and captain 
of Tynemouth Castle. Following the letter 
of dedication is a copy of verses by William 

^ Bullein in seven-line stanzas 'against sur- 

he was sent at" the age of eighteen to the feting,' to which are appended some corn- 
Jesuit college at St. Omer, and thence lie ' mendatory verses by K[ichard] B[ulleinl. 
proceeded to the English seminary at Val- ! On the next page is a rough woodcut profile 
ladolid. Subsequently he was admitted to ! of the author, and then follows an address 
the convent of the ^imnish HtKiollects at * To the general reader.' At the end of the 
Abrojo, near Valladolid, where he made his ' book is an address * Agayne to the gentle 
religious profession. After completing his lieader,' dated 1 March 15o8-9. A second 
course of divinity at Segovia he returned to edition appeared in lo95; it concludes with 
England, where he laboured as a missioner a prose * Epilogue,' dated 1 March 1558-9,. 
for some years. At length he was appre- but agrees m other respects with the earlier 
bended while in the act of celebrating mass edition. In 15<52-3 appeared ' Bullein s Bul- 
in London, was tried and convicted, and warke of def See againste all Sicknes, Somes, 
executed at Tyburn on 12 Oct. (O.S.) 1642. and woundea that dooe daily assaulte man- 
One of his arm-bones is respectfully pre- kinde, which Bulwarke is k'epte with Hil- 
served in St. ElijEabt^th's convent at Taunton larius the Gardiner, Health the Phisidan, 
(OUYER, Catholic Belitfion in Cvrnwall, 563). with their Chynirgian to helpe the wounded 
llis portrait, at Ijanheme, has a resemblance soldiors. Gathered and practised fro the 
to King Charles L There is a fine engraving moste wort hie learned, both old and newe: 
of him in the * (Vrtamen Sf'raphicum/ t« the gn»ate comforte of mankinde. I>oen 

[R.Mason's Ccrtamcn Soraphiou.n. 31-61; bv WilHyam BulK^n, and em^^^^ 
Cbilloner's Missionary PrieMs (1742). ii. 227; r""^' J^alutis l.)4>:>, l^mdnn, tolio, black 
Granger's Hioj;. Hist, of Knirbuul (1824), ii. 384; l**tter: second t»dition, l.),9. The treatise 
J. Stevens's Hist, of the .Antiont Abhf'vs. i. 106 ; *^ dtHlicated, from London, to L<inl IIenr>- 
Karl. MS. 7036, p. 190; Dodd's Church Hist! Can\v, ban)n of Ilunsdon. In the'Gouemi*- 
iii. 110.] T. C. ment of Healths' Bullein had mentioned 

that he was onciiired on a * l>ooko called the 

BULLEIN, WILLI.VM {d. \rui^\ *• Healthful I Meilicim-s."' Frt>ra the uddres.< 

nhysii'ian, was l)«>rn I'arly in the n^'i^px of * To the good n^ader," prefixed t«» the • Hul- 

llenry VIII. His own writings an' the warke,' we learn that tl»e nianuseript of the 

chief authority for his hiogniphy. In the * Healthful Mtniicines' was lost at sea. After 




that he lH^longt\i to In^th universities. Wood It a|>|H^ars that he had W*n re>idinir in the 

claims him fv>r 0\fv>nl, while the authors of family <if Sir Thomas Hilton at Tvnemouth 

•Athenje Cantahrigiens«-s' sup|>»v?<» that he (or Hilton (\istleV On leavin^r his |vatP>n 

was eiluoated at Cambridge. On l> June 15.V) he to.>k .<hip for bm.lon and was wr»vked 

he was inslitutetl to the nvtory of Hlaxhall on the voyacre. lo<inir nut onlv \\w manu- 

in ^^uffolk, when* some of his kinsmen re- script of hi< * Heulrhtul M».Hlieinf<.* but als.^ 

sidinl. This preferment he r»\-iigne<.l before a i>ortion of his librari-. N«> s.-w^ner had he 

5 Nov. ir>54. He afterwards iravelleil on reached Iv^ndon than he was a^viis--*.! bv 

the continent to >iudy mrHlieine, and it is William Hilton, his patr.>n*> brnrL^T. • of n-^ 

suppi^'d that he tvM^k the degnv of M.D. lesse crime then of moste cruell m:inirr of 

abn^d. His name is iv^x found on the nUl his own bn^ther tSir Thomas Ililt.^n ». which 

of the Koyal College of Physicians. In died of a feuer is.nt nnelv of G«>i » emoniT 

liW>S-0 Hullein publi?he»l • A newe boi^ke en- his owne friendes : tinishvng his life in the 

tituled the Gouenienunt of Healthe, wherein christen faith. Hut this William Hilton. 

!• vttered manye notable Kules for mannes causing me to be ami>Tievl bef.»re that noUe 

pnaeeruacion, with «ondr}' symples and other prince the Duke's grace of Nortolke, for tiie 
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same: to this ende to haue had me died 
shamefully: that with the couetous Ahab 
he mi^ht haue through false witnesse and 
periune obtained by the counsaill of Jezabell 
a vine yard by the price of blood. But . . . 
his wicked practise was wisely espied, his 
folie derided, his bloodie purpose letted, and 
finally I was with iustice deliuered.* Bullein 
afterwards married Sir Thomas Hilton's 
widow, and was in London with her in 1561, 
as we learn from a letter (dated 13 Oct. 
1561), prest»r^'ed among the * State Papers,' 
of Bishop Pilkington to CeciL The persecu- 
tion was continued with much malignity, 
for his enemv contrived to have him arrested 
for debt ani thrown into prison, where he 
employed himself in writing his * Bulwarke.' 
The treatise is divided into four parts: 
(1) 'Booke of Simples,' (2) 'Dialogue be- 
twene Sorenes and Chyrurgi,' (3) * Booke of 
Compounds,' (4) * Booke of the Vse of sicke 
men and medicens.' Parts 1 to 8 have a 
£(>parate pagination, that of part 4 is con- 
tinuous from part 3. There is a full-length 
-woodcut portrait, presumably of the author, 
on AAA. Tlie * Booke of Simples ' is of consider- 
able interest, as being one of the earliest of 
English herbals. Bullein travelled much and 
made minute observations wherever he went ; 
but his descriptions of what he observed are 
more valuable than his explanations. He gar- 
nishes his pages freely with precepts and homi- 
lies, and shows a naive anxiety to impress his 
readers with the fact that he is pursuing his 
investigations with a view to promoting the 
practical welfare of the community. In the 

* Dialogue betwene Sorenes and Chjrrurgi ' he 
inveighs vehemently against the race of 
qnacksalvers ; elsewhere in the same dia- 
lo^ehe gives a long list of eminent English 
chirurgeons, mentioning the achievements of 
«ach. From the ' Bulwarke ' we learn some 
personal facts about liullein. Speaking, in 
the * Booke of Simples ' (fol. Ixxv), of the 
8alt made in England, he tells us that he 
had a share in the salt-pans at ' the Shiles' 
(Shields) by Tynemouth Castle. When he 
is discoursing of the virtues of the daisy (tb. 
fol. xxxix b)f the Latin name of the flower, 

* bellis,' gives him occasion to relate how he 

* did recouer one Bellises [of Jarowe in the 
Bishopricke, marg. note], not onely from a 
£pice of the palsic, but also from the quarten. 
And afterwards the same Bellises, more vn- 
naturall than a viper, sought divers ways to 
haue murthered me: taking parte against 
me with my mortall enemies.' Li fol. li b of 
the ' Booke of Simples ' he explains how he 
cured Sir Thomas Hilton's wife of a tym- 
pany; in fol. xl he relates a cure that he 
nad worked on Sir Richard Alie, a knight 



famed for skill in fortifications ; in fol. Ix he 
speaks of some Suffolk witches that he had 
Imown; from fol. Ixxv b we learn that he 
was for some time under the patronage of 
Sir John Delaval. In 1564-5 Bullein piib- 
lished a very remarkable book entitled * A Dia- 
logue bothe pleasaimte and pietifull, where- 
in is a goodly regimente apiinst the fever 
Pestilence, with a consolacion and comfort 
against death. Xewly corrected by Willvam 
Bulleyn, the autour thereof. Imprinted at 
London by Ihon Kingston. Marcii, Anno 
salutis M.b.LXiiii.,' small 8vo, black letter. 
Of this edition only one copy (in the Brit- 
well collection) is known. The words on 
the title-page, 'newly corrected,' do not 
necessarilv show that there had been an 
earlier edition ; for there is e\*idence to prove 
that such announcements were sometimea 
made by publishers (to promote the sale) in 
the first edition of a book. Other editions 
appeared in 1573 and 1578. The 'Dialogue' 
combines passages of exalted eloquence with 
humorous anecdotes and sharp strokes of 
satire. The writer's purpose was not merely 
to prescribe remedies against the sweating- 
sickness (imported firom Havre in 1564), but 
to encourage his countrj-men in their afflic- 
tion. The * Dialogue ' consists of a number 
of separate scenes or colloquies. The second 
colloauy is between a rich usurer, Antonius, 
and Medicus, who in the 1564 edition is 
styled Antonius Capistrinus, but who in 
later editions bears the name Dr. Tocrub, 
probably intended for a Dr. Burcot, men- 
tioned in the * State Papers.' He is satirised 
in succeeding dialogues. The *Dialogfue' 
kept its popularitv for several years. In the 
* Address to the lleader,' prefixed to * Haue 
with you to Saffron AVnlden,' 1596, Nashe 
says : * I frame my whole Booke in the nature 
of a Dialogue, much like Bullein and his 
Doctor Tocrub.' Bullein died on 7 Jan. 
1575-6, and wns buried on 9 Jan. at St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate. In the same grave lie 
buried his brother Richard, the divine, and 
JohnFoxe, the martjTologist. Over the tomb 
is a plated stone with a Latin inscription, 
commemorating the virtues of all three. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Bullein wrote: 1. *A comfortable 
Regiment and a very wholsome order against 
the moste perilous Pleurisie, whereof many 
doe daily die within this Citee of London and 
other places . . . ,' London, 1562, 12mo, black 
letter. Dedicated to Sir Robert Wingfield 
of Lethringham, knight. 2. ' A briefe and 
short discourse of the Vertue and (Vperation 
of Balsame. With an instruction for those 
that haue their health to preserue the same. 
Whereunto is added Doctor Bullin's Bif^ 
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ibr Health,* London, 1585, 8yo, black letter. 
Some venes hy Bullein are prefixed to Sad- 
ler's translation of Vegetius, 1573. 'An 
Almanack and Prognostication of Master 
Bulleins' was licensed to Abraham Vele in 
1568-4 (Abbbb, TmntenpU, I 233), and 
* Serten prayers of Master JBidlion' were li- 
ocmaed to Ghristoj^her Barker in 1569-70 
(ftft. L 890). Bullem's portrait has been en- 
grayed hy William Stukeley (who claimed, 
without the sli^test authority, to be de- 
scended from Bullein), and by W. Richard- 
son. Mr. A. H. BuUen, in conjunction with 
his kinsman, Mr. Mark W. Bulloi, is pre- 
paring an annotated edition of the ' Dialogue 
against the Feyer Pestilence.' 

The Rsy. Riohabd Buuanr, brother of 
William Bullein, is described in the * Dia- 
log^ betwene Sorenes and Ohyzurgi' (fol. 
xlyiii) as ' a sealous louer inPhysicke, more 
fbr the oonsolacion and help of thafflicted 
sicke people beyng poore, than for the lucre 
and gaine of the money of the welthie and 
riche.' He wrote an unpublished treatise, 
which is highly commended by his brother, 
<0n the Stone.' He died on 16 Oct. 1568, 
and was buried at St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

[Woriu ; Biog. Brit ; Wood's AtheiuB Oxon., 
sd. KiBS, L 688 ; Strype's Annals, ed. 1824, n. 
iL 807-8, m. ii. 513; Add. MS. 19100, p. 190, 
yerso (DaTy's Suffolk Collections) ; Tanner's 
Biblioth. Angl. Hibem. ; Pulteney*8 Progress of 
Botany in England, 77-83 ; Atkinson's Medical 
Bibliogr. 309 ; Granger ; Cooper's Athens Can- 
tab, i. 343-4 ; Herbert's Ames, 629, 632, 835, 
839, 862, 868, 1289, 1343, 1796 ; Waldron's Ap- 
pendix to the Sad Shepherd, 1783; Collier's 
Bibliogr. Catalogue ; information from Mr. Mark 
W. BtJlen.] A. H. B. 

BULLEN, Sib CHARLES (1709-1853), 
admiral, entered the na^-y in 1779 on board 
the Europe, the flagship of Vice-admiral 
Arbuthnot, on the North American station. 
During the peace he was principally employed 
in the Meaiterranean, and was promoted to 
be lieutenant on 9 Aug. 1791. In 1794 he 
was a lieutenant of the Ramillies, one of the 
fleet with Lord Howe on 1 June ; in 1797 
he was first lieutenant of the Monmouth, one 
of the ships implicated in the mutiny at the 
Nore : she was afterwards, with more credit, 
at Camperdown, on 11 Oct. ; and Bullen 
having been sent to take possession of the 
Dutish ship Delft, finding ner in a sinking 
st«te, remained trying to save the wounded, 
till she actually went down. Manv lives 
were lost, but Mullen was happily picked up, 
and in recognition of his gallantly in the 
action and ms humane exertions after it he 
was promoted to be commander, 2 Jan. 1798. 
In 1801 he commanded the Wasp sloop on 



the west coast of Africa, and was pealed 
29 April 1802. In 1804 he was appointed 
to be flag-captain to Lord Northeak in the 
Britannia, and commanded that ship in the 
battle of Trafalgar. The Britannia was the 
fourth ship in the weather line led by Nelson 
himself, and was thus eariy in the action, 
continuing doeelv ensaged tdl the end, with, 
a loss of 10 killed and & wounded. During 
the years 1807-11 he commanded soooea- 
sively the frigates V olontaiie and Cambrian in 
the Mediterranean, off Toulon, andon the coast 
of Spain. From 1814 to 1817 he commanded, 
the Akbar of 60 guns, on the North American 
station ; and from 1824 to 1827 was commo- 
dore on the west coast of Africa, with his 
broad pennant in the Maidstone. In July 1690 
he was appointed superintendent of Pembroke 
dockyard, and also captain of the Royal 
Sovereiffn yacht, both which offices he held 
till he became rear-admiral, 10 Jan. 18S7. 
He had no further -employment afloat, but 
was advanced 1^ seniority to the rank of 
vice-admiral on 9 Nov. Idw, and of admiral 
80 July 1852. He received the C.B. on 4 Jane 
1816 ; K.C.H. 13 Jan. 1835; KC.B. 18 Apia 
1839;andG.C.B.7Amill852. He also had 
the jgpold medal for Trafalgar, and a good- 
service pension. He died on 2 July 1863. 
An authentic portrait is in the Painted Hall 
at Greenwich. 

[O'Byrne's Diet, of Nav. Biog. ; Gent. Mag. 
(1863), cxli. ii. 309.] J. K. L. 

BULLER, CHARLES (1806-ia48), a 
liberal politician, was born at Calcutta on 
6 Aug. 1806. His father, Charles Buller, a 
younger son of the BuUers of Monal, Corn- 
wall, was in the revenue department of the 
East India Company's service, and he married 
Barbara Isabella, dauffhter of General Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick. I^m his mother the 
younger Charles Buller inherited his * lively 
and graceful imagination,' from the father he 
derived his generosity and his earnestness. 
Having had a leg injured in childhood he 
ever afterwards suffered from ill-health. Ho 
was sent to Harrow, but his playful dis- 
position ill accorded with the restraint of 
school life, and his future course might have 
been jeopardised had he not been removed 
at the close of 1821. By the advice of 
Edward Irvine, he was placed with a tutor 
who recognised the peculiarities of his cha- 
racter. This was Thomas Carlyle, who took 
Charles Buller and his younger brother, 
Arthur, under his charge at Edinburgh in 
February 1822. From the first Carlyle found 
'Charles a most manageable, intelligent^ 
cheery, and altogether welcome and intelli* 
gent phenomenon ; quite a bit of sunshine in 
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my dreary Edinburgh element/ The mother 
is described as having been * once verv beauti- 
ful, still very witty, and a * graceful, airy, 
and ingeniously intelligent woman of the 
gossamer kind,* while t-he father is painted 
jis * of perfect probity, politeness, truthful- 
ness, and of a more solid type than his wife/ 
The pupil was in advance of his tutor in both 
GreeKand Latin, but especially in the former, 
and Carly le had to push ahead of him. Buller 
was entered at Edinburgh University for part 
of the session 1821-2, and again for 1822-3, 
and Carlyle continued to be his tutor while 
the Buller family dwelt at Elinnaird House, 
Perthshire, and in London for a short time 
in 1824-5. Buller then went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Carlyle parted with him 
rather abruptly, bidding adieu to 'ancient 
dames of quality, flaunting, painting, &c. &c.' 
\\liile at Cambridge Buller spoke at the Union 
in friendly rivalry with such orators as Mac- 
aulay, Praed, and Cockbum, sharing in the 
debates described in Lord Lytton's * Life,' i. 
230-47. He took his degree of B.A. in 1828, 
and then prepared for a career of law and 
politics. His family had the command of 
several Cornish boroughs, and his father sat 
for West Looe until February 1830, when he 
resigned in favour of his son, who continued to 
represent it for that parliament and the suc- 
ceeding one, 1830-l,voting for the first Reform 
Bill, and for the extinction of his own con- 
stituency, a step which, it is recorded, did 
not destroy his friendly relations with his 
uncle, the borough's patron. On 10 June 
1831 he was called to the bar at Lincoln's 
Inn, but for some time he devoted little at- 
tention to his profession. On the passing of 
the Keform Bui of 1832 the electors of Lis- 
keard elected Buller as their representative, 
and the connection only ceased with his death. 
He was a strong reformer, rejoicing in the 
friendship of kindred minds like Koebuck, 
Mill, Grote, and Molesworth, and often taking 
part with the leading liberals of the day in the 
debates of the London Debating Society. Not 
long after 1832 the forces of liberalism began 
to subside, and in 1836 Buller said to Grote, 
in an oft-repeated anecdote : * I see what we 
are coming to ; in no very long time from this 
you and I shall be left to tell jViolesworth.' He 
orig^ated the record commission, and acted 
as chairman to the select committee on the 
state of the records, his speech being described 
OS ' a luminous and brilliant effort. He pre- 
sided over the committee which inquired into 
the election law of Lreland, which was then 
often the subject of conflicting decisions. In 
the summer of 1837 he introduced a bill on the 
subject, and a second in the new parliament, 
which was elected in the winter of that year ; 



as it did not pass he reverted to the matter in 
1840. In criticising Buller's speech on Lord 
Stanley's bill on this vexed question Macaulay 
said : ' Charles Buller spoke with talent as he 
always does ; and with earnestness, dignity, 
and propriety, which he scarcely ever does,' 
an allusion to the fact that the effect of his 
speeches was sometimes weakened by too 
strong a propensity for jokes. This fault was 
considerably lessened in the closing decade 
of his life, partly through a taunt from Sir 
Robert Peel, and partly through the soften- 
ing influences of official life. When Lord 
Durham went to Canada in 1838 as governor- 
general, he was accompanied by Buller as his 
chief secretary, and the celebrated report on 
Canada which bears Lord Durham's name 
was mainly written by Buller with the as- 
sistance of Gibbon Wakefield. The account 
of the administration of Canada at this period, 
in Harriet Martineau's * History of the Thirty 
Years' Peace,' ii. 376-92, was based on Buller s 
journal of his residence there, and two ela- 
borate reviews by J. S. Mill, to whose sug- 
^stions Buller was always open, appeared 
m the * London and Westminster Review * 
in 1838. On his return to England he com- 
menced practice, and with considerable suc- 
cess, betore the judicial committee of the 
privy council in colonial and Indian appeals. 
In 1841 he was appointed secretary to the 
board of control, but resigned his office on 
the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power in 
the autumn of the same year. Wnen Lord 
John Russell formed a whig ministry in 1846, 
the post of judge-advocate-general was con- 
ferred on Buller. The honour of a privy 
council lorship is almost invariably bestowed 
on the holder of this office, but it was de- 
clined by him, according to the writer in 
' Tait's Magazine,' on the ground that he had 
not deserved it, and, according to another 
statement, because with such an honour ho 
could not have pleaded in the ordinary law 
courts (see Cole, Fifty Tears of Public IVork, 
i. 18-20). In the following year he became 
chief poor law commissioner, an unpopular 

Eosition which he accepted in the hope that 
e might achieve therein the main object 
of his life, that of * doing good.' He imme- 
diately took up the subject of the poor law 
with his accustomed energy, and in the ses- 
sion of 1848 carried through parliament some 
short bills reformingthe existing enactments 
relating thereto. Buller was depicted in 
1831 as six feet three inches in height, and 
a yard in breadth, but though of great bodily 
strength he was often ailing. In the late 
autumn of 1848 he underwent an operation 
' which brought on erysipelas, and the ery- 
sipelas was rollowed by typhus.' This is tne 
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etatement of Sir O. C. Lewis, and Mr. Froude 
adda that it happened ' throuKh the blimder- 
ingafanunaldli'ul surgeon.' He died at Ches- 
ter Place, Chester Square, Loudon, 29 Nov. 
1848. His bust, by Henry Weekes, with an 
inscription by his friend. Lord Hourhtou, was 
placed in the west aisle of the narth transept 
of Westminster Abbey, near the memorial to 
Homer, the Bituation being selected by Dean 
Buckland 'from the similarity of their early 
distinction and premature deaths.' His por- 
trait, by B. E. Duppa, was engraved by K. 
Scriven. 

Buller'a father died at Richmond on 17 Maj 
1848. Thackeray, in 'Dr. Birch and his 
Young Friends,' exclaimed, ' Why should 
your mother, Clkartee, not mine, Be weeping 

whom she 



at her darling's grave F ' but she v 
long to mourn the loss of him 



long 

h 1849. Every one who came within 
Buller'a presentx was amused by the keenness 
of a wit which never wounded, and impressed 
by thesincerityof his purpose for good. Car- 
lyle styled him 'a fine honest fellow,' and 
again, ' the geoialest radical I have ever met,' 
pouring out in the columns of the ' Exsjni- 
ner ' an elegy on his death. Macready, who 
improredhim in elocution, Macaulay, Harriet 
Martineau, Orote,and Sir George Comewall 
Lewis, have all united in their letters or auto- 
l)ii)BTnphics in expressions of heartfelt regret 
at the death of their friend. Bulwer Lytton, 
in his poem of ' St. Stephen's," ajKistrophised 
UuUer with the words — 



he wrote leading articles for the ' Gh)be ' 
newBjaper, and in 1837 he edited, in con- 
junction with Sir llcury Cole, a iiewweekl^ 
paper called 'Tiie Guide.' lie also contri- 
buted a few articles to the 'Edinburgh 'and 
' Westminster ' reviews. The particulars, 
with exlrncts, of two elaborate ' jeux d'esprit,' 
one written by Charles Buller entirely, and 
the other by him und Lord Houghton, are 
given in the latter'^ ' Monographs.' The suc- 
cess of these productions was enormous; 
that which purported to describe a debate 
in the French chambi'r on the queen of Eng- 
land's fancy-dress ball imposed on several 
French ana British papers, 

[Carljle^s IteminiBCPnces ; Froude'a Csrlyle, 
1796-1H3J and lg3S-81. and Jnne W. CHrlyle's 
LottiTs, paaslm ; Walpule'^ Hist, of England, iii. 
438-41,615-16,620; B\U. Cornub. i. and iii.; 
Sir G.C.Lewis"BL«lttn, 183,188, 106; Greville 
Memoirs, :jlidMr. til. 221,237, 241,249-fil ; Sir 
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Henry Cola's Fifty Yenn, I 6. 9-1 1, 16-20, 38, U. 
S2-91 ; Mill's Autobiography, 216; Macretkdy^ 
ReminiwenceB, ii.e-13. 26. 4S, 67,92,149,313; 
Tnvelyan's Macaulay, ii. 76-7, 24S ; Martinesn'l 
Aatobiograpby, i. 341-2, ii. 129-30, 177, 876, 
S04-10, lii. 200, 227 ; Macvey Napier's Com- 
Bpondence, 291-2. 326, 370-2; Orote's Life, SO, 
SI, lOS, HI, 120, 188 ; Lord Houghton's Hono- 
graphs, 236-46; Tait's Mag. January 184B, pp. 
71-2; Macmillan's Mag. January 1883, pp. 
234-44 ; Qent. Mag. January 184B, pp. 87-9 ; 
Fraaer'a Mag. February 1849, pp. 221-4, •igned 
S. A. (i.e. Sarah Austin) ; Examiner, 3 Dae. 
1848, pp. 771. 777-8-1 W. P. C. 

BULLEF, SiB FRANCIS (1746-1800), 
judge, was the third son of James Bulla 
of 5lorval, Cornwall, and of Downes near 
Orediton, by his second wife, Lady Jane 
Bathurst, second daughter of Allen, first 
earl Bathurst, and was bom at Downes on 
' 17 March 1746, He was educated at Ottery 
St. Mary grammar school. Whde there be 
lived in the house of S. T. Coleridge's fiither, 
. and through Buller's influence in later years 
I a presentation to the Bluecoat School, Lon- 
don, was obtained for Coleridge himsdf. In 
1703, at the age of seventeen, Buller married 
Susanna, daughter and heiress of Fr&ucia 
I Yarde of Churston Court, Devonshire, and in 
February of that year he was entered at the 
Inner Temple AS a pupil of the celebrated spe- 
cial pleader William Henry Ash urst fq.*.], 
afterwards ajudgeintbeeoort of king's bench. 
He took out his cerlilicate as special pleader 
\ in 1T65, and was at once establisht^d in a 
, good business. The ' pupilising sj'stem,' ac- 
1 cording to Lord Campbell, was introduced 
by ItuUer, nnd if this be an exaggeration, it 
is certain that it was largely extended W 
him, and thut Erskine was among his chil- 
. dren in the law. In Easter term 1772 he 
: was called to the bar, and in the same year 
! was published the first English edition of 
his 'Introduction to the Law relative to 
Trials at Nisi I'rius,' a compilation from a 
' collection of cases of Justice (afterwards 
Earl) DatlmrsI, which passed through manv 
editions. His rise at the bar was rapid. 
' Among the caujset cilebres in which he was 
engaged were the trial of the Duchess of 
Kingston, the action for libel against the 
Rev. John Home, belter known as Home 
Tooke, and the trial of John the Painter [see 
AiiKBN, James]. On 24 Nov. 1777 he was 
created a king's counsel, and three days later 
wasoppoinled the second judgeof the county 
paUline of Chester. Next year (6 May 1778), 
when only thirty-two years old — be is said 
to have liei'n the youngest man ever created 
an English judge — be was made a puisne 
judge of the kings bench, or '' ' '" 



tion nf Lord Mansfield. Tlioiigb bis elenr- 
nees of etAteraent uud hia uuiclvneBS in oeising 
the points of tte contending counsel were 
luuverMUf recognised, his conduct on the 
Judicial bunch bu often formed the sulject 
of severe criticism. He was considered ha«ly 
and prejudiced, and his unfortunate asser- 
tioii that D husband could thrash bis wife 



intopmnlingthebiJief morediwplyinpouulf 
opinion by a caricature of Duller as Judge 
Thumb, which he published on 27 Nov. 1782. 
At the trial of the Very Rev. WilUsni 
Pftvies ShipW, dean nf St. Aaaph, for libel 
en (i Aug. ir&4, for the offence of 'publiah- 
ing It very hannless dialogue WTitten by Sir 
W illiam Jones,' BuHer told the jury that 
they were not cntiliwi to form any opinion 
upon the character of the paper charged as 
libellous ! and when the verdict ' puillv of pub- 
lishing only' was given by the jury, and the 
judge endeavoured to ignore the qualilying 
wonl' only,' the resolute attitude of Erskine, 
the drain's advocn(«, gained a victory over 
Btiller'a tenacity. Erskine subsequently 
moved for a new trial on the ground of mis- 
direction, but failed in hia object, though 
his claims have since been acknowledged by 
s 'declaratory act of jiarliament.' Buller 
also incurred, but seeminely without justice, 
considenble odium for liis conduct while 
presiding over (he trial of Cuptnin John 
Donellan for poisoning his brotlier-in-law, 
Sir TbeodoaiuB Boughton. He was always 
the second Jadge in hia court, and when 
Lord Manaffeld was absent through illness 
BuIIer took the lead ; indeed for the last 
two years of his chiers life he was really 
the chief justice, and Lord Mansfield, b^ 
sides pressing Buller's cliiims to promotion 
on the miniatiT, left him 2,000/. in acknow- 
ledgment of his assistance. The heads of 
the government long wavered in their deci- 
»ioit. Pitt is said (o have remembered a 
trial at Bodmin, affecting the political rights 
in one of the pocket boroughs of the Kiiller 
family, in whicn Buller presided and showed 
undue partiality for his connections. Thur- 
low exclaimed that he fiod ' hesilnted long 
between the corniption of Buller and the 
intenperano; of Kenjon.' The latter, a 
vastly inferior lawyer, was at last selected, 
and the defeated junior, as some solace for 
his disnnpointment, was made a baronet on 
IS Jan. 1790. In spite of hia disappointment 
he remained in his old court for some years, 
hut on IB June IDM he look his place in the 
common pleas, his letter to Kenyon announc- 
ing his resignation of bis post in the king's 
tmBCbbeingpriniedlnKeuyon's'Life.' Bullur 



of^en presided for Lord Tiiiirlow in the court 
of chancery, and his last great net as a judge 
\n£ that [df presiding at the trial of the stat<i 

Srisoners, Arthur (.)'Connor and others, at 
toidstone in 17DS. He was short in stature, 
but of handsome features, withapirreingeye 
and a commanding forehead. Ilis health 
was Bt last undermined by frequent attscka of 

EDut and by a slight stroke of paralysis. He 
ad arranged to resign in a few days, when, 
during a gome of picquet at his house in 
Bedford Square, he was seized with his fatal 
illneas. He died late on the night of the 
4th, or earlv on the Cth, of June ISOO, and 



ground ofSt. Andrew's, Holbom, on 11 June. 
Ilia love of card-playing was notorious, and 
he once exclaim&i that ' tiis idea of heaven 
was to sit at nisi priua all day and play at 
whist all night.' Abbott, afterwards Lord 
Tenterden, wasprivute tutor to Buller's only 
surviving son, imd on his advice Abbott 
adopted a l^al, instead of the clencal, pro- 
fession. This son afterwards took the sur- 
name of Yarde, suhsequenlly adding to it. 
his own patronymic of BuUer, and thejudge's 
grandson was made Baron Cliiirstnn. The 
judge purchased laive estates in bis native 
county of Devon, andsupplied Arthur Young 
with some notes on the system of cultiva- 
tion adopted on hia property near Princu- 
town in Dartmoor (Annals of Affrkultarr, 
xxix. 569-78, wx. 297-8). 

[Gilbert's Cornwall, ii. 41; Courtney and 
Boose's Bibliotheoa Comubieiisis. i. uad iii.; 
CampbeirH Chief Jnstimfl, ii. M2S, 387, 640-S, 
5S0, iii. 36, 266-9 ; Townsond's Twelve Judges, 
i. 1-32: Foss. viii. a61-6; StriclunH on Emi- 
nent Lawyers (17S0), pp. 103-11; Polwhele's 
Bioj!.8ketcho»,i.66-eil;CmbbftobinBon'BDianr, 
i. 394. ii. ISO : Romilly's Memoirs, i. S3-3 : Sir 
N. Wraiall's Posthomous Memoirs, i. 86 ; LonI 
Abineer'a Life, pp. 46, 49. 62; Kcnyon's Life, 
pp. 5i, 164-6, 174, SB4-5; Oeut. Mng. (June 
1800), pp. SB4-6: Sir K. Brydgai'a Aulobio- 
graphy. i. 403 : Giilray's Works, pp. 43-4 ; Cra- 
docks Mamoira, i. 86, iv. lSO-2.] W. P. C. 

BULLER, Sib GEORGE (ie02-lSS4), 
general, was the third son of General Fre- 
derick William Buller of Pelynt and Lan- 
reath in Cornwall, who had hitnself served 
with distinction in the 57th regiment in the 
Netherlands and the West Indies. George 
was gazetted a second lieutenant in the riile 
brigade on 2 March 1820. The first twenty- 
five years of his career in the army were spent 
in a time of profound peace, and his marriage 
with Henrietta, daughter of General Sir 
John Mocdonald, G.O.B., adjutant -general to 
the forew, helped his rapid promotion. He 
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became lieutenant in March 1826; captain, 
August 1828 ; major, December 1890 ; lieu- 
tenant-coloncd in Aujgfuat, and colonel in 
November 1841. In Iebn]ar7l847 he joined 
his battalion at the Cvpe, The first JSIaffir ^ 
war had j[ust broken out, and Buller was at 
once appointed to tibe command of a brigade, 
and CTentually of the 2nd division. In Sep- 
tember 1847 he was appointed second in com- 
mand to Sir G^rge Berkeley in the campaign 
in the Amatola mountains, in whicn fiuB 
battalion chased Sandilli so hotly that the 
chief surrendered to Buller on 19 Oct. He 
was ffaietted C.B. in December 1847. In 
1848 ne served under Sir Harry Smith in the 
Boer war against Pretorius, and on 29 Aug. 
led the attack on the Boem Plaats, where he 
was severely wounded, and had his horse 
killed under him. His battalion now came 
home, but in 1852 he was again ordered to 
ffo with his reffiment to the Cape. At the 
head of a brigade in GFeneral Somerset's di vi- 
Mon he burnt the kraals in the Waterklooi^ 
in the second Kaffir war, and was present at 
the battle id Berea, where he was publicly 
thanked by Sir George Cathcart, and even- 
tually succeeded Somerset in the command 
of his division in August 1852. In October 
1868 his battalion was again ordered home, 
and in spite of Sir G^rge Cathcart's en- 
treaties that he would remain as a bri^dier 
at the Cape, he insisted on accompanying it. 
When it was decided to send an expedi- 
tionary army to the East in 1854, Buller was 
appointed brigadier-general, and took the 
command of tne second brigade of the light 
division, consisting of the 19th, 8dth, and 
77th regiments. Ilis conduct at the battle 
of the Alma has been severely criticised, but 
has been approved by all the greatest military 
authorities. A^t the battle of Inkerman he 
was severely wounded in the left arm. He 
was promoted major-general in December 
1854, and made K.C.B. on 6 July 1855. He 
had to return home, owing to his wound, in 
March 1855. He commanded the division 
in the Ionian Isles from 1856 to 1862, and 
was made colonel-commandant of the rifle 
brigade in 1860, and promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1862. He commanded the troops 
of the southern division at Portsmouth from 
1865 to 1870, was made G.C.B. in 1869, and 
promoted general in 1871. He was a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and knifht 
of the second class of the order of the Meoji- 
die. He died at his house in Bruton Street 
on 12 April 1884, at the age of eighty-two. 

[Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade; Life 
and Correspondence of Lieut.-gen. Hon. Sir G. 
Cathcart; King's Campaigning in Kaffirbind; 
Kinglake's Invasion of the Crimea.] H. M. S. 



BULLINQHAM, JOHN (d. 16dS),bi8liop 
of Gloucester, was a native of Qloac o a to r> 
shire. Hewaselectedaprobatioiieriblloiwof 
Magdalen College, Oxford, July 1660^ hemg' 
then B A. He was slow in emfan^ung the 
tenets of the reformen. His adhoEenoe ti> 
the doctrines of the unreformed chuzcli and 
his disffust at the innovations introdnoed by 
the influence of the fci|^gn refiyrmera in tm 
latter part of Edward 'Vrs reign dxore him 
as ' a voluntary exile ' to France, where, in hia 
own later words, a ' friendless and monilaaa *" 
fiiffitive ' for the wicked pope's sake,']ie took 
rerage at Bouen, in which city ha remuned 
sometime. On the accession of Queen Maiy 
he returned to England, and was restored U> 
his place. He took his degree of MJL 
1 June 1554. A letter relatii^ to his friend 
Julius Palmer is printed in Foxe's * Acts and 
Monuments' (iii. 616^ ; Palmer had also been 
an exile for his religion, and was oonwrted 
to protestantism by a j^erusal of Calvin's 'In-- 
stitutes.' Pkdmer paid the penalty of hi» 
change of futh, being burnt alive at New* 
bury 16 July 1556, while his former asso- 
ciate basked in &vour as domestic chaplain 
to Bishop Ghirdiner of Winchester, and rector 
of Boxwell and of Withington in his native 
county of Gloucester. The accession of Elisa- 
beth temporarily douded his fortunes. He 
at first maintained his old faith, and was, in. 
Foxe's words, ' quite and clean despatched 
from all his livings for his obstinacy.' His 

* obstinacy,' however, could not have been of 
very Ion? duration, for we find him appointed 
by Grindal to the prebendal stall of Wen- 
locka-bam in St. Paul's Cathedral, 1 Aug. 
1565, and admitted to the degree of B.D. at 
Oxford under the new protestant regime, 

* after twelve years* studying,' 8 July 1566 
(Wood, Athena, ii. 842; Boase, JRe^. qf 
Univ, of Oxford, p. 225). The next year, 
27 Dec. 1567, he was appointed archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, in room of Dr. Beaumont, 
master of Trinity, by his namesake, probably 
his kinsman, Nicholas Bullingham [Q-vJy 
bishop of Lincoln. He held the post till 157& 
(Lb Neve, Fasti, ii. 53). Dignities rapidly 
succeeded one another for the new convert, 
and he * became well beneficed ' (Wood). He- 
was created D.D. by his university 12 July 
1568, and received from Bishop Bullingham 
the stall of Louth in Lincoln Cathedral 
10 Sept. of the same year, and still retaining 
his other preferments was installed canon 01 
Worcester 13 Oct. 1570 (Stktpb, Parker A\. 
48). He was incorporated D.D. of Cambridge 
7 July 1575. When Grindal in 1576 held a 
visitation of his province by commission, 
Bullingham was one of those appoint^l to 
visit the diocese of Hereford (Stbtpb, 



dal, p. 316, bk. ii. ch. 7). lie waa raised to 
the episcopnUi in 1S81, ueinaconsecrnWd nn 
3 Sept. of that fear at Cmydnn to the see of 
OlouceBler (Stkifb, Griadal, p. 397, bk. ii. 
ch. \'l). He WBS nllowed to hold the re- 
cently creuled bishopric of Bristol in com- 
mendam e& well as the prebend of Norton 
in Hereford Cuthedral, to which he wus 
instftlled 16 Jan. 15^^. He held the sm 
of Bristol till the oppointaeut of Fletcher, 
St whose consecration he assisted, 14 Dec. 
I, »'*iV^yi,i.617,bk.iT.ch.l). 



for the loss of the second bishopric and his 
Hereford stuU. He ser^'ed as commissiouer 
for the confirmation of Whltgift's election 
aa archbishop, 27 Aug. 1583 (^Stbtpe, H^iV- 
gift, bk. ii oh. 2), and in 1684 was commis- 
sioned by the new primate to visit his own 
diocese of Olouceeter melropolitically (ib. 
bk. iii. ch. 12, i. 410). ■\\'hen the see of 
Oxford fell racant in 15a2, Aylmer, then 
bishop of London, at his req^uest unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to obtain it for Bulling- 
ham, pleading that ' it was very fit for him 
from the nearness of the place and to make 
scane addition to his poor portion' (Stbipb, 
Aglmer, p. 110), BuUinEham died at Ken- 
BingtOQ 20 May 1598, and was, according to 
tome authorities, buried in hia own cathedral ; 



Bullingham does not appear to liave been 
conspicuous either for learning or refinement. 
On this ground aa well as for his tardy con- 
version to the protestant faith he became the 
object of the scurriloua attacks of ' Martin 
Har-Frelale.' Amon^ other choice epithets 
lavished upon him by that foul-mouthed eati- 
rist we find him termed ' a mass-monger,' an 
*(ild papist priest,' one whom 'beef and 
brewis' had made a papist, and an 'oldsleal- 
couQler mass-prieat (Ejn'atle to the Terrible 
Prieftt, pp, 41, 60, 60; Hay, am ivorkfor a 
Cooper, pp, 10, 34, Pelheram's edition). This 
low estimate of BuUingham's learning and 
alulity is fully home out bv a letter &om 
Archbishop Parker to Sir W. Cocil, 2 Feb, 
1571, in which he describes him as 'an 
honest true-meaning man,' wliom, ' on the 
credit of others much commending lum,' he 
had once appointed to preach before the 
queen, but he would never do so again since 
lie ' had perceived in him neither " pronun- 
ciationem auLcam " nor " ingenium aulicum," 
not meet for the court ' (Strtpb, Parker, 
ii. 400, bk. iv. ch. 1 ; Parker Cnrrefpondence, 
pp, 3l», 378). 
The only works nttrihuted 10 liulliiighom 
If'k tmuktion of John Vcuteus's oration 



in defence of the Sacrament of the Aultare,' 
1554, 8vo, and the letter above referred to, 
containing nn account of Julius Palmer the 
nutrtyr, printed in Foxe's ' Acts and Monu- 
menU,' iii. 61(1, ed. 1784, 

[Godwin, DDpTKBut. ii. 1331 Wood's Atbenne. 
ii. 842 ; Boase's Register of Univ. of Oxford, 
p. S2d ; La Neva's Fneti, II. cc. ; Slrypu'i Parker, 
11. ce. ; Aylmer. 110; Martin Mar-FrsUlo, U. <x. ; 
Foxe's ActsaadMonumonts. iii. 616, ed. 1784; 
Hymsr's Fcedsm, xv. 37, 5*0.] E. V. 

BULLINGHAM, MCHOI.AS (1512 P- 
1576), bishop of Lincoln 1660-1571, bishop 
of Worcester 1571-1576, probably a son of 
Thomas BuUingham, one of the bailifTs of 
tliat city 1528 and 1630, was born at Viot- 
cester about 1612, and educated at Oxford, 
where, according to Wood, he became fellow 
of All Souls in 1636. He took the degree of 
B.O.L. 24 Oct. 1541. In February I.V16 ho 
presented his supplicate for D.C.L., but was 
not admitted, lie chiefiy devoted himself to 
the study of civil and canon law, in which 
he obtained great distinction. His leaniinjj 
and his inclination towards the reformed 
faith commended him to Cranmer's favour- 
able notice, and he was appointed one of his 
chaplains, in which capacity he attended on 
the piimate at Ridley's consecration, 6 Sept. 
1547 (STBTrB, Cranmer, p. 261). In Novem- 
ber of the same year he appears as proctor 
in convocation for the clergy of the diocese 
of Lincoln, and was collated 17 Dec. by 
Bishop Holbeach to the prebend of Welton 
Westhall in Ihe cathedral of Lincoln, which 
he exchanged for that of Bmpingbam,2Sept. 
1548. The neit jear,22 Sept.1649, hesuc- 
ceeded Heneage as archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and was also viear-generol of the diocese. 
His name is found in the commission against 
anabaptists and Other heretical teachers, 
154!)-60 (Stkipr, Meni. 11. i. 38."i, ii. 2U0). 
On the accession of Queen Mary, BuUing- 
ham, being a married man, and as one whose 
soundness in the faith was more than doubt- 
ful, was deorived of his archdeaconry and 
prebend and other preferments. On the oiil- 
break of the Marian persecution he concealed 
himself until he found means to escape be- 
yond seas {Strypb, Parker, i, 127). He ap- 
fears to have arrived at Emden about 6 Due. 
i>'>4. During his exile he applied himself to 
the study of theologj- and canon law. Tha 
denth of Marv and the accession of Eli/aheth ^ 
summoned Ilullinoham hack to England, j 
On the petition of Sir F. Ayseough to Cecil, ' 
I" Dec. 15o8(S(a?ePnpei-»), he was allowed 
to resume his preferments, and was appointed 
bv Parker, to whom as dean of his csthedral 
a\ Lincoln lie must luive been well known. 
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□f his clmplaina. lie ajipeaivJ as I'ai^ 
s proxy nt his confirmatioD (STKTrtl, 
Parker, i. 110), and aMiated at liis crer- 
memorable consecratJou in tlie chapel of 
LAmbeth Hoiwe, 17Dec.lGG9, ti^etherwith 
his brother chaplain, Ednitind Quest, arch' 
deacon of Canterbur; (Biihsequentlv biehop 
of llocheBter and of StJiBbury), both vesltu 
in silken cope* (Strvpb, Ann. of Reform. 
II. ii. 565). Ue had received the degree of 
LIj.D. Bt Cttmbridge Ifl Jan. of that year 
(Wood, Athena, ii. 814). His intimate ac- 
qiiaintance with law eaueed him to be much 
eonBult«d by hia friend Parker, whose int«n- 
tion to appoint him as judge in one of the 
leadingeociesiastiealcourtswae prevented by 
hia speedy eleraliou to the episcopate. Oa 
the aeprivotion of Bishop Watson he was 
appointed to the »©e of Lincoln, and was con- 
secrated in the aecoud group of bishope, at 
Lambeth, 21 Jan. 1659-60 (Stbtpk, Parker, 
i. 126-7; HniBB, Fad. xv. 561, 579; 8lB 
John 'B\Y-<KKKD,AnnaU of Q. Elix. (Camden 
Soc. 1810), pp. 19. il : BvwsET.Sut.ofSe- 
form. ii. 494, ed. 1825; appendix, vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) A royal license was granted to Butling- 
ham to retain his archdeacoary in commendam 



Holbeach's weak connivance at tlie infamous 
robbery of Edward VI's mini8t<^rs (Kymer, 
lied. KV. 504). On his resignation of th.is 
poet in 1662 ue wassucceeded aa archdeacon 
by Aylmer, afterwards bishop of London. 
Bullingbam's sound learning and familiarity 
with canon law rendered him an important 
•ddjtioa to the company of Eliimbethan pre- 
lates, among whom his gravity and placable 
spirit and freedom from polemical bitternesa 
gave him deserved weight. Ue served on 
many important commissions for the settle- 
ment of toe state of the church, and took a 
prominent part in the memorable convocation 
in 1562 (Cardwbi-l, Si/nodalia, ii. 495-527). 
He VBx one of the bishops appointed to draw 
TO) articlesof discipline (ifr. p. 511 j Wilkihs, 
Qmdlia, iv, 238 ; Burnet, Hiit. of Reform. 
iii. 512), and was among those to whom Dean 
Nowell'a catechism was referred for con- 
eidemtion (ii. 522). He took part, with 
Grindal of liondon, Uome of Winehcater, 
and Coi of Ely, in drawing up the cele- 
brated ' advertisements ' prcacribing, not, as 
has been asserted, the maximum of ritual 
irhich would be allowed, but the mini- 
mum which would be tolerated, laid by 
Parker before Cecil 3 March 1565 and issued 
by him without the royal authority in ITififi 
{Parker Corrupondence, Parker Soc. edit., 
p. 233; CiimwBLi,, i)o«w«. AnnaU, i. 2S7-87 
(Cud well's date, 1564, is inconGctj; Stbipe, 



eyearb* 



Rtrker, \. 315, bk. ii. di, 20). In Uecemtar 
uf the same year he signed a letter to t!u) 
queen, praying her to give 
a bill for enforcing subscription In tbt) ar- 
ticles of 1562-3 (Parker Corre^pimdeMt, 
\ pp. 292-294). On 18 Jan. 1570-1, on tba 

Somntion of Sandys ta the see of London, 
iillinghamwas elected bishop of Worce«tw 
(Lb Nbvb, Faiti, iii. 66; RVUBR, Fad. 
689). As bishop of Worcester he ws* 
of the episcoMl commissioners appointed 
by the queen, 7 June 1671, for the en{bTCs> 
ment of the use of the Book of Commos 
Prayer and the prohibition of unli 
rainistors {Parker Oarretp. p. 383 i Stbtt^ 
Parker, Hi. 183, No. 62). The aai 
signed the forty articles (STttWB, 
64, bk. IT. ch. 5) and the ' canons ecclesiasti- 
cal ' (ih. p. 60 ; Cardwell, Syaodalia, L 131). 
Archbishop Parker conunisuoned BuIUoj^ 
ham to ordain for him (Sthtte, n. e. L 19^ 
and, 4 Jan. 1666, forwarded to CecQ hii 

quest to be temporarily relieved of tlie 

of Gilbert Bourne [q. v!], the dr-prired bidtev 
of Bath and Wells, who had been committ«a> 
to his custody (Parker Cvrreapondaun, (k, 
253 ; Strtpk, u. s. i. 279). Parhor bequeat&edi 
to him hia ' white horse called ITscldngtcBI 
with its harness and caparisons, TkloM it 
13(.6«.8rf.'(8rRiPE,u.s.iii.336,343), Wliita 
bishop of Lincoln, 28 Feb. 15B7-B, he iaiaed 
a circular letter to the incumbents of Ins 
diocese for collections on behalf of the refu' 

fees for religion from France and Flanden' 
Calendar of State Papers, sub ann.) At 
visitor of Eing^ College, on a complaint of 
the fellows of King's in 1566, that their pro- 
Philip Baker, was popishly incline^ ha 
a visitation of the coUiige, and ismied 
iiyunclions for the destruction of ' agreotded 
of popish stutf,' which the provost ntiglMto^ 
concealing the condemned articles in ' a sesm'' 
comer' (Coopeh, Aanalu nf Cambriiae^ U 
225). He died, much respected and bewnd, 
on 24 Apiil 1676, and was succeeded oftar ik 
year's vacancy of the see hy Whitmft. U«' 
was buried in the Jesus chnpel, on the nortb 
side of the nave of his cathedral. The eSgW 
is of singular design, only the upper ^ut 
lower part of the figure being risible, 
quaint epitaph runs: — 

Al«)/a(u £,]pi*T2«« iriyom. 
Here bom, here bishop, buried h««t 
A Hulljoghaiu by nanit- anil stwk, 
A man twiea miin'ied in God's fear. 

Chief pnsMr, lute of LyDcolna flodn 
Whom Oxford irained up in ynotll, 

Wbtiin Cambridge doctor did eraatf^ 
A pninflll preOL'her Of Iho truih, 

who chnngod Ibie life for 'htxoj 6w 
13 Apnl lfi73. 
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rriedand had children by 
both wives. His first wife Blni^rel was 
buried «t Buckden in 156ti. He died largely ! 
in debt, leaving liiswiie and children in great 
poverty. A supplication to the queen on 
theirbeholfUamouc the State Papers, 17 June 
1576. I 

Bullingham took part in the Biahops' 
Bible, the Canonical Epistles and the Apo- 
calypeo bebg entrusted to Uim {Pariier 
CorretpotiileHce, p. 336). A Volume of his 
maauacript aermona is in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, No. 739. 

[Wood'sAthenBOxDD.ii. BISiCooper'sAtheune 
CmUU i. Z60. 583; Le Nms'b Fnsti, i. 176, ii. 
i3,ttt., iii. 65; Richardson'a Godwin, i.'p. 301. 
iflt 1743; Slrype's Parker, U. cc. ; Kymeca 
Fosdon, 11. ce. ; Parker Correapoaduace, U. ec. ; 
BoMc'a Reg. of Univ. of Oxford, pp. 191, 211.1 
E. V. 

BULLINGHAM, RICHARD. [See 

BtLLIHSajlU,] 

BOLLOCH, JOHN (1806-1882), writer 
on Bhakespeare's text, waa a working braas- 
finiaher of Aberdeen, where be died at the 
dose of December 1882, in his seventy-eighth 
ye«r. Ho devoted much ofhis time to literary 
puMiitlB,and contributed to the ' Athenieum ' 
seTeralarticleson decimal coinage. Thaworka 
<rf Shakespeare were, however, the chief snb- 
ject of his study: andwhen W.G. Ulark[q.v.] 
Decame editor of the ' Ciimbrtdge Shakespeare 
in 1863, Bulloch su^ested a number of tex- 
tual emendationa which were introduced into 
the DOtea of that edition. In 1678 he pub- 
liabed by subscription 'Studies of the Text 
of Shakespeare,' where he evinces u veiy 
ahrewd capacity in textual criticiam. Bul- 
loch lived in very humble circumstances, and 
in the preface to his 'Studies' he thanks a 
number of friends for loans of the com- 
monest books of reference. 

[AthmuMim, 1882. pt. ii. B99 ; TimBs, 3 Jan. 
18B3 ; Eollncb's SLudiea, Cambridge Shake»peHre 
(1863). i, prsfiics.] S. L. L. 

BULLOCK, CHRISTOPHER (1690?- 
1724), aclur and dramatisl, spoken of in the 
playbills aa Bullock, junior, was the son of 
Waiiam Bullock [q. v.], aUo an actor. The 
date of his birlh may be approximately tixed 
ul6H0. In l717heniBrn^Jane,thenaIiiral 
daughter of Robert Wilka, the actor, and Mrs. 
Kogena. Slie was a rather pleasing actress, 
BUrrived him fifteenyears, and died in 1739 in 
Ireland. Christopher Bullock's first reported 
appearance took pitkce in 17U8 wit h the summer 
company holding possession of Dmry Lane. 
On 37 July 1708 he played the Mnrqiiis of 
Pou in Otway'a ' Don Curios,' and two days 



later Hiiipolito in Dryden'a adaptation of the 
' Tem])e8t.' Bullock and his father joined, 
in 1709,then8aociated actors, Wilks.Doffgett, 
Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfleld, who entered into 
partnenthip with Swiney in the management 



of the Haymarket. With the company hp 
migrated, 1710-1 1, to Drurr La ' ' 

remained fouryeurs. Stilllollot 



Lone, where he 

lowing the lead 
of bis father, he was one of Ibe seven or eight 
actors who, in 1714-15, acquired the name 
of 'deserters' by quitting the Drury Lontt 
company and jolnmg Rich at the recon- 
structed theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. At 
this house, with the management of which, 
in connection with TheopUilus Keen, he aoon 
bec«me associated, he staved for the remainder 
of his brief life. Here fie plaved the class of 
character assigned at Dnur Lane to Colloy 
Cibber. His success is said to have been the 
cause why he is passed over without mention 
in Cibber's' Apology.' Few original charact«rB 
were assigned him except m his own plays, 
which are seven in number, and were all pro- 
dticed at Lincoln's Inn Fields. The list is as 
follows : I . ' A Woman's Revenge,' a comedy, 

1715, 12mo (8th edit. 1758% played 24 Oct. 

1716, an odnptAlion of ' The Ilevenge, or A 
Itlatcb in Newgnte.'a comedy ascriU-d to Mre. 
Belin. but according to Longbainc founded on 
' The Dutch Courtezan ' of Marston. 2. ' Slip,' 
afarce, 12mo. 17lo, acted on 3 Feb. 1715. ex- 
tracted from ' A Mad World, mv Masters,' by 
Middleton. S.'Adventuresoffittlfanllour,' 
farce, 12mo, 1716, played on 19 March 1716. 
4. 'Cobler of Preston,' farce, 12mo,l716.acted 
on 24 Jan. 1716, and taken from the trame- 
work of the 'Taming of the Shrew.' 5. • The 
Penurer,' a farce, 8vo, 1717, produced on 
12 Dec.1717. 6.'Woman'suRiddle,'comedy, 
4to, 1718, acted on 4 Dec. 1716, adapted from 
the Spanish of ' La Dama Dueude.' 7. ' The 
Tmytor,'atragedy,8vu, 1718,a(1edonllOcl. 
1718, altered from Shirley. Bullock's share 
in most of these pieces, as is seen, is small. 
He is taxed in the case of more than one 
with disingenuousness or something worse. 
Dr. Johnson (Xi/eo/Siitaye), following Giles 
Jacob (Poetical Bisistfr), asserta that, after 
having been rgected by the players at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, 'Woman's a Riddle' waa 
given by Savage, its outhor, to Bullock, who, 
with slight alterations, produced it as liisown, 
and allowed Savage a snare in the proUta or 
honours. A second account is that the play 
was translated by Mrs. Price, the wile of 
Robert Price, baron of the exchequer, and 
that copies of it wore given by ber to Savage, 
to Bullock, and to another writer unnamed, 
and that Bullock, in hJs position of manager. 
WHS able to be first in the fii'ld. Neither a» 
on actor nor us a dramatist is Bullock entitled 
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to&highplftce. His prem&tuK death in 1734 
cut short, however, a. career ofMine promiae. 
[Egartcn's TheBtrical Bememlmneer. 17BS ; 
Oanstt'i Account of the Eogliah Stage; Chet- 
■mod's Qeneral Historf of the StaRs ; Tbespian 
Sietianu; ; Jacob's Poetical Ragiscrr, 1733; 
Jobnmm't Lire* of the PoeU ; Hoksr. Raed, and 
Jonee*! Biogiaphia DimnMiwt.] J. E. 

BULLOO^ GEORGE, D.D. (1621 f 
1680P),(»tholic divine, WM bom in or about 
1621. It liM heea conjectured that he re* 
cdvod his early education iX Eton, whence 
lie removed to St. John's Collc^, Cajnbridge. 
He proceeded B,A. in 153B-9, was soon after- 
warat elected a fellow of hia college, and com- 
Btenoed H.A. in 1642. He was prootor of 
the univenitj for tlie acadenuoaT vear be- 
ginning in October 1649. During the tine 
Ee held that office the uiuTersltf was viuted 
under a rojal commisaion. In 1660-1 he 
waa eiamined on the trial of Bishop Gardi- 
ner, in support of hia matter justificatory, 
lie having tieen present at the biBhop'g sermon 
before the king on the feast of St. Feter 1 549. 
Boon after the accession of Edward VT he 
went abroad, and for two yeore he resided in 
the abbe]' of Nerers in Ftance. Returning 
to his native country upon the acceesion <$ 
Queen Mary, that sovereign presented him 
to the rectory of Great Mongeham in Kent, 
tn Gclober 15i>3 (IItueb, Fmdera, ed. 1713, 
XT. 3I>0), and to a canonry in tlie church 
of Durham on 9 May 1554. On the 12th of 
the last-mentioni^ month he was admitted 
master of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
having been elected by a unanimous vote of 
till! fellows. In the t>ameyear he proceeded 
B.D. Un 11 Feb. 1664-6 he was admitted 
on the queen's presentation to the vicarage 
of St. Sepulchre, London, then void by the 
deprivation of John Ilogers (Newgouht, 
Jtfpertoriunt, i. 634). I le signed the Soman 
catholic artielee in 1666, and became Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge 
in lu56, in which year he resigned the vicar- 
age of St. Sepulchre. About the same time 
lie obtained tlie rectory of Much Munden in 
Hertfordshire. During the ^"iaitation of the 
university bv Cardinal Pole's delegates he 
was one of the pereoni; examined to substan- 
tiate the charge of heresy against Riicer and 
FegiuB preidously to the exhumation of their 
bodice, which were burnt at Cambridge 6 Feb. 
1666-7 (CooFBR, AnnaU of Camhridge, ii. 
116). IlewascreatedD.D. in 1667. 

After he had spent four or five year* as 
head of St. John's College, in unquiet times 
under great uneaaineaa, fie whs at last obliged 
to quit his mastership by a visitation under 
Queen Elinbeth, in 1569. After the aeces- 
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•ion of that sovereign ' the meotad HIiiM 
be^ to return upon lum, which mnch ttt- 
q^uieted him ; howevOT, he kept hia iframi 
tdl the visitation, and after hu e)«etnMntha 
with the fellows that luKdwl with him wen 
civilly entertained by tiie coUeve' (T. BAiD& 
HiH. (if_ St. JaM*, ed. Mayor, I 1«). At 
this period he was also denmedof tlml^dj 
Margaret professorship, hu oanoiiiy *t Da^ 
bam, and the rectory of Much MnadflB, te 
refusing to take the oath of mpniii^^. Ha 
then left England, Roin^ &it to B Ht tw 
and aflenvaids to BelgimiL He ■ ■■IKm i4 
considerable haidshlpa, ud on one ooeaaiiB 
was captured by ' heretdcal pintaa/ irtie de- 
spoiled him of all he T m iii ri nnd ( fU i i itm t im 
of hit OotuordawM to Ortgorv XIZI). Vm 
several years he again resided at Nenn, 



being very kindly entertained by the abbot, 
by whom he was sent to the animiiw ■ 
I^ris with letters of intiodnetioiL Abott 



1567 he removed to Antwerp, aad r 

divinity lecture in the monasten of Bt 
Michad there. William Itcnar of Idnoob 
was imprisoned in 1668 for haviiig lent 6L 
to Bullock beyond sea, but ohtaimed hia i^ 
lease on acknowledging hia oflbaM beftn 
the lords of the council, and pnmuniiK to 
obey the queen's law and ordinanoea in mat- 
ters of refigion (SntrTB, ATmab, folio ed. L 
549). Biillrick died at Antwerp in or about 
1580, nndwftsburiedinlhemonaetfliy ofSt, 
Michael. 

He is author of ' (Economia Concordau- 
tiarum Scripturw sacrte,' Antwerp, 1567, 
1 672, folio ; Venice, 2 vols. 1686, folio, with 
dedication to Pope Gregory XIU, end to 
Michael Malena, abbot of Nevere. It may 
be inferred from the proceedings againat 
Roper that Bullock was, or was suspected 
to nave been, the author of some of those 
imerous publications against the oneen^ 
premocy that appeared abroad, and were 
surreptitiouslyimportedinto England. Wil- 
liam Allott, in the preface to bis 'The«anna 
Bibliorum ' (Antwerp, 1677), acknowledges 
his obligations to Bullock. 

[T. Baker's Hist, of St. John's (Hayoi), L M, 

6, I4I-6, 283; Pits, He Anglin Seriptoit- 

bus, 773 ; Dodd's Church Hist. i. 627 ; Diaries 

of the Engtiah College. Doaay, 300 : Addit. MS. 

SseS, f. 203 ; Cole MS. ilii. 429, 430 ; CaL of 

State Papers (Dam. 1A47-80), 127i Sbype's 

Annals, falio ed. i. 278. £49 ; Eaatcd's Kent. iv. 

440 ; Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, ii. 1 IS. IM. 

'27, 1S4, 172; Cooper's Athens Cantab, i. 439.] 

T. C. 

BITLLOOK, HENRY (d. 1S26), divine, 

was educated at the university of Oainbridge. 

He took his degree of B, A. in 1603 orlG04, was 

admitted fellow of Queens' College ia 160l\ 



HJi. in loOr.and D.D. in 1520. In 1534-6 
he liald Ihti officR of viM-chancellor of rhe unl- 
■vereiry. flitdoliTenMlHenuraeof leclures on 
mAthemntim, for whii^h he received a salary 
from the univewity, but subseqaenlly be de- 
villed himself to the studvofGwek, and gave 
lectiiivs on Ihe gospel nf'Mattbew. He was 
itn intimate friend of RniBmus, and many lot- 
tery which jtosaed between them are to be 
found in ihe printed editiona of EnnmuB'e 
lelldrs. His foreign frienda latinised his 
DKroe, calling him ' BovJllns.' He took holy 
onlcrs, and was rector of St. Martin's Lud- 
gale from 29 April 1523 (NEWCOUBT)orl523 
{AtMiue 0.ri>n. ) till liia death, which happened 
before 4 July 1 536, when Thomas Liipset suc- 
ceeded him. His healthappeATStoUavebeen 
feeble, (o judge from the rBferencea tj> illness 
in bisoorre«pondence, andhecomplainsof the 
loss of an eye as hindering his work. I 

He wrote the following' books ; I, ' Contra | 
LutheramdeCaptivitateBabylonica,' written , 
at the desire of Cardinal Wolsey. 2. ' Ora- 
tiones et epistols.' 3. ' Orslio babita Canta- ! 
brigis in n«<^uentiaaimo ccelu, jinesentibua ! 
Casearis oratonbue et nonnnllis aliis episcopis, 
ad Card. WolaiBum.' This was dedicated to [ 
John Tnlerus, and printed by John Siberch in 
IfiSl. 4. ' Lepidissimum Ludani opuscnlum 
wiptBt^^»i-(desiticulasisBerpentibus) Hen- 
rico Bmlocointerprete,' Lambeth Library pos- 
sesses ftcopy of the oration, and of a portion of 
tiiettanslatjonof Lucian. His Library, 'aFBta- 
logue of which is exiant ' (Coopbh, Athena 
Cantab.), was purchased by Queens' College 
After his death. 

[Oa!. of State Pnpan, Hon. VIII. vols. i-iT._; 
EiBBmua's Letters; Ifewoourt's Itepprtorinm, i. 
414 ; AthBDEB Oxon, ii. 74* ; TannBr's Bibl. Brii. ; 
Fox*, *ii. 431 ; Lb Nbtb'b Faiti (Hardy), iii 603 ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. UaDiial; Bala (edit. 1657), p. 
707; PiU.De Anglic Scriptoribiu, 710: Coaper's 
Athson Canlali. 33, S27 : Fuller's Worthies, 
Betka. 65 ; Hiat. of Univ. of Camb. 201 ; Amra ' 
(ediL Herbert), iii. 1412; Maitland'i Early 
Printed Books in Lambeth Library. Addenda 
*08t (P-*16),] C.T. M. 

BULLOCK, WlLUAM(165r?-1740P), 

actor, is said by Macklin to have been ' in 
bis department a true genius of the stage' 
{DiviES, Dramatic Miacrllanitf, iU. 463). 
Davies himself speaks of biro as ' an actor of 
ercftt glee and much comic vivacity ... in 
bis person large, with a lively countenance, 
ftJl of humorous information' (ifi.); ajid 
03don declares him ' the best comedian that 
baa trod the stage since Nokea and Lee, and 
a Ihlldw that has a very biunble opinion of 
himself (CompariKm beliveen Two Stag/t, 
p. 199). The referencos to Bullock by Steele, 
.tbougn friendly, are not without a iXwga of 



satire. In a comparison between Penketh- 
man and Bullock, to which be pretends to 
hav« biton chalK-nged by these actors, be says, 
' Mr. Bullock has the more agreeable squall 
and Mr. Penkel hman the more graceful shrug. 
Fenkethman devours a cold chick with great 
Bpplaust>; Bullock's talent lies chiefly in ns- 
parugus; Penkethman Is very dexterous at 
conveying himself under a table ; Bullock 
ia DO less active at Jumping over a stick. 
Mr. Penkethman ha* a great deal of money ; 
but Mr. Bullock ia the taller man' ( TatUr, 
No. 188). Known particularsconFemingBul- 
lock's life are few. His luime u mentioned 
in Downes'fl ' Roscius Anglicanus.' He first 
appears in the cast of Colley CJbher's ' Love's 
Lust Shif),' produced by the associated com- 

fanies of Drury Lane and Dorset Garden, 
696. In Gibber's piece he played Sly. Ho 
had joined the companies the previous year. 
Among his original characters were SirTuu- 
belly Clumsy in the 'Relapse,' IfiftT, mid 
Soto in 'Shu would and she would not,' 
1703, He also pbiyed with sucwss many 

girls in the plays of Dryden, AVycherley, 
hadwell, &c. Until irO& he was at Drury 
Lane. He then went to the Ilavmsrket, 
reluming to Drury Lane in 170S.' After 
another brief migration to the Haymarket, 
followed by a new return to Drury Lane, he 
quitted definitely the latter theatre, 1715-16, 
for Lincoln's Inn Fields, where he remained 
till 1736. His death is said (CoLLBT Cibbbe's 
Apology by Bellchambers) to have taken 
place on 18 Jime 1783, a date which has 
been accented by most subsequent writers. 
Ho had a benefit, however, at Coveut Garden 
on 6 Jan. 1739, described on the hills as ' his 
first api>earancH on the stage for six years,' 
when he played Dominic in Dryden'a ' Spanisli 
Fryar.' In his address t^ the public he 
pleaded his great age, upwards of threescore 
and twelve, as a reason for indulgence. He 
played again on 25 April 1739, forthe benefit 
of Stephen, the Host ra the ' Merry Wives of 
Windsor,' a favourite character, He had, 
according to Genest, in the summer a booth 
at Bartholomew Fair, at which he acted. 
After this no more is heard of bira. Bullock 
had three sons, all actors, Christopher [q-v.J. 
Hildebrand, and William. The last-named 
was at Goodman's Fields in 1729. A scarce 

Eint of Bullock, engraved by Johnson, which 
longed to Dr. Bumey, and is now in the 
British Museum, originated the error that bo 
died in 1733. 

[Qeaest's Account of ths Eoalish Stage; 
Daviee's Dramatic Miscellanies ; The Taller ; A 
ComparJBon between Two Stages ; Downea's Ro»- 
cins Angliaanus ; Ciliber's Apology by Bs!l- 
cbambers,] J. K. 
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BULLOCK, WILLIAM (^. 1827), was 
a traveller, naturalist, and antiquarian of some 
repute at the beginning of the present century. 
In 1808, while carrying on the business of 
jeweller and goldsmith in Liverpool, he pub- 
lished a descriptive catalogue of a museum 
which he had opened in that city, consisting 



he had purchased a house and estate there, to 
which he was about to retire with his wife 
and family. The book contains a plan of a 
proposed * town of retirement/ Hygeia. 

Bullock was a fellow of the Linnean, 
Horticultural, Geolq^cal, Wemerian, and 
other learned societies. Besides the two 



of works of art, armoury, objects of natural books mentioned above, he wrote ' AConcifl& 
history, besides many curiosities brought by ' and Easv Method of preserving Subjects of 
Captam Cook from the South Seas. About | Natural history,* 1817. A paper, which he 
1812 Bullock removed to London, and his | read before the Linnean Society, 17 Nov. 
collection soon attracted more notice, when 1812, on 'Four rare Species of British 
placed in the newly erected Eg>'ptian Hall, Birds,' is published in the * Transactions ' of 
Hccadilly. Enlarged from various sources, '< that society. 

from the Lichfield ^luseum from Jbat of Sir , [History of Liverpool. 1810 ; Walford's Old 
Ashton Lever, and from the results of Bui- and New London, iv.; Gent. Mag. July 1824 
locks own travels and researches, it became j p. 69; Brit. Mus. Cat.l A. M-l. 



one of the most popular exhibitions of the 
metropolis. It existed under the name of 
the London Museum till 1819, when it was 



BULLOCK, WILLIAM THOMAS 
(1818-1879), divine, was the second son of 



(now Hertford College), Oxford, as a gentle- 
man commoner, and took his B.A. degree in 
1847, obtaining a fourth class in Literis Hu- 
manioribus. The same year he was ordained 
deacon, and licensed to the curacy of St. 

A MM..*^ O.^l.— TT 1 1 11 i yt . »^ 



disposed of by auction. In 1822 he went to John Bullock by Mary Soper. The Bullock fa- 
Mexico, where he was well received by the an- pi^y were for several generations landowners 
thorities, aided in his researches, and received in Leicestershire and Butlandshire. John 
from the Mexican government a gift of the , Bullock settled in London, and there William 
silver mine of Del Bada near Themascaltpec. | Tliomas was born. He entered Magdalen Hall 
From this tour Bullock brought home many 
valuable curiosities, among others casts of 
the great calendar, commonly known as Mon- 
tezuma^s watch, and of the sacrificial stone, 
models of the pyramids of San Juan de 

Teokbuiican, manuscripts and hieroglyphic' Anne's, Soho. Here he worked devotedly until 

pictures spiit to Montezuma to inform liim June 1850, when he wUvS appointed assistant 

of the transactions of tlio Spaniards, and the secretary to the Society for the Propagation of 

original map of the ancient city, made by the Gospel. On the death of the Kev. Ernest 

order of the emperor for Cortez, and intended Hawkins in 18G5 Bullock succeeded him as 

to have been transmitted to tht; king of Spain, chief secretary of the society, an office wjiich 

On his return to England he opened in the beheld during the remainder of his life. In 

Egyptian Hall an exhibition called Modern 1867 ho was appointed chaplain to the royal 

Mexico, containing, besi«les the alx)ve-men- 1 household in Kensington Palace, where he 

tioned curiosities, models of the scenery, occupied the chai)lain's apartments. In 1875 

specimens of t lie industry and art, the mine- i liullock was presented to the prebendal stall 

rals and natural history of that country. In of Oxgate in St. PauFs Cathedral. Bullock 

1824 he published ^ Six Months' Residence helped to extend very widely the usefulness 

and Travels in Mexico, containing remarks of the Society for the Propagation of the 

on the present state of New Spain.' At the Gospel. No fewer than forty-two new sees 

end of the volume Bullock added a letter from were added to the colonial episcopate, while 

his medical adviser on the preservation of church operations were extended beyond the 

health in tropical climates. , bounds of the empire by the appointment of 

In 1827 he was again in Mexico, return- missionary bishops in the Niger territory', Ho- 

ing by way of the States. lie immediately : nohilu, Ningj)o, ^ladugascar, Central Africa, 

gave the English public the benefit of liis ! and Melanesia. Misvsions, too, were opened 

tour in his * Sketch of a Journey through , in three new countries, independent Burmah, 

the Western States of North America * j China, and Japan (^S". P. G. Reports for 

(1827). In this volume are inserted extracts 1878-81, p. 10). In the same time the in- 

from various authors on the condition of come of the society increased from 98,000/. 

Cincinnati in 1826, the object being to entice to 145,000/. (Mission Field, April 1879). It 

othersto join himin his proposed emigration. I was at Bullock's instigation that the society 

In hi 
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eligibility for people of limited property, that . his immediate supervision (ibid.) In 1878 
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lie look an activu part in the nrraiigcmenl. 
fnr the Pan- Anglican synml. At the clone 
oT this jenr liis di-clininp health comiielled 
Uim to BMik n^st from his arduous lubnure, 
mild bnving obtained aixmotilhe' leave of al>' 
Hflu-e be wetit Hhroad, And died nt Mentone 
of iMtra1j«is on 37 Feb. 187«. He married 
in IS02 Alice Okn Alford, elder daughter of 
the Dean of Cnnterbuir, by whom he left 
two daughters. Bullock wus the nuthor of 



)!lcaiiut«9Juthe 'Speaker'sComnientBrf.' In 

1878 he piibliaheil, by request of the Areh- 
biebop of Canterbtuy, a SBrmun, ' Builder* of 



lelY i 






I the 



Ilook of Daniel, wTilli-ii fur the Society ftir 
I'minot inji ChriHltan Knowledge, and eome 
mnntha nfier his (lealh u volume of sermons 
(oditful by his widow! wus published, on iiiis- 
ni>nsatidathersiihJeets,mo$iiif them preached 
by bim at Kensington Palace Chapel. 
[PriTnte informHtion.] P. B.-A. 

BITLLOKAE, JOHN (jl. 16^3), leiioo- 
grapber, was alive from obout 1580 to about 
1641, and wb.1 a doctor of physic, residing at 
Chichester in 1616, where he was attacued 
in some way to his ' singular good ladie, the 
Lndie Jane, Vicount.eiMe Mountague ' (his 
£naluh Ejrpontor, Dedication). BoHokar 
innbeB no referenee to William Bullokar, the 
phonetist [q. v.], -who promised an ' Eipo- 
silflt' (that is, a dictionary) not mony years 
before John Ilullokar's was produced; though 
it is (juite probable he was the ' chyld ' tor 
wboae beiiem the other, as be tetls, translated 
cortnin iHUsnges of ' Onto.' John Bullnkur 
WBB in London about the year 160U, seeing 
11 dead croeo<lile that liiid been bn>a|jht there 
I Cornhill Ma//. Nrj. :;."irt, p. 7:i-l |, l">yiiinl which 
there is nothing, except us in hi^ h-iokn, but 
conjeclnrc. He wrote his 'Espnsitor' in his 
youth, ' at the request of a worthy gentle- 
niiui whnse love prevailed much with him ' 
(Dedication) ; in those 'yonger yeares' the 
compilation of it ' cost him some observa- 
tion, readiwf, study, and charge ' (' To the 
Ooutteous Reader, not paged) ; and then, 
having no ' leasure as much as to lnoke on ' 
bi* ' littiA vocabidary' (i'£.), lie had to ' keep 
it rwtmined of libertie.' On 17 Oet. 1616, 
however, he gnve it tci ihi- world, under the 
■ noble tuiiirm ' of the Viscountess Mount- 
ague, the tlliu being ' An English Expositor, 
teaching the Interpretaliun of the hardest 
Wonls used in our lian^iia^e, with sundry 
KxpUcatioiu, Dascriplions, and Discourses.' 
In the November of IlilS he published 'A 



True Dencripticm of the I'aesion of (.lur 
Saviour Jesus Christ, as it was acted hy the 
blondie Jewes, and registered hy the blessed 
Evangelists ; in English Meetre,' this being 
a life of Christ tum«l into six-lined staniaa. 
In 16"21 came a newissueof Ihe'Eipositorj' 
and in IIHI one more, shortlv after which it 
seems certain that John Bullokar died, for a 
fourth edition, which appeared in 16^, is 
stated to he 'newly revised, corrected, and, 
withthe addition of above a thousand words, 
enlareed. ByW. 8.' In a fifth edition, pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1676, under tie edi- 
torship of ' A Lover of the Arts," Bullokar's 
' Dedication ' and address ' to the Courteous 
R«ader ' are omitted. A sixth edition must 
have closely followed this, for in ItJSi, still 
at Cambridge, another was published ' now 
for the seventh time revised, and there was 
yet a further issue from London in 1710, re- 
vised by R. Browne, 'author of the "Eng- 
lish School Reform'd." ' 

[Dedication to English Eipositur ; tb.. To the 
Oourteous Render, not pnged ; Cornliill Mag. No. 
2SB.p. 724.] J. H. 

BULLOKAil, WILLIAM (^. 1586), 
ulionetioti lived chiefly in London from about 
Io30 to lolK). About 1550 he was engaged 
in teaching, and perceived how the sounds 
and names of the letters nf the alphabet 
caused ' quarels in the teacher and lothsome- 
ness in the learner' (his Bouke at Largn, 'To 
his Countrie,' not oaged), ' In Queen Mary's 
t ime ' he served in t)ie armv, under Sir Richard 
Wingfield ( Waeto», Eagti^ ^''y. ''■■ ^f*?)- 
going into foreign service with him twice 
(Br^ Grammar, to i\ie Render). lie served 
afterwards under Sir Ad. Toiiunga at Kew- 
haren, and with Captain Tumor in garri- 
son (li.); then he studied agriculture and 
the law (i%.) ; but by 1573 be had resumed 
teaching, and finding all the old 'quarels 
and lotLsomeness ' arising from the sounds 
and namea of letters, he determined ' to re- 
strain Ilia owne businesse for haUe a yeare,' 
laying his 'privat doings aside^' which hia 
' abilitie was il able to bear,' in order ' to 
provide some remedie ' {Booke at Larye, 
supra). Becoming convinced {ib. p. 1 ) that 
' fower and twentie letters are not sufficient 
to picture Inglish speech,' which 'wants 40 
letters altogether' (ib. p. 21), and having 
thought out his ' Amendment of Ortho- 
graphie,' wherein bvttuii, for example, was 
to bo spelt buln, Bullnhar published a pam- 
iih let, about 1675, to show his method. Thia 
he pill ' into the hands of men of under- 
standing,' and was checked in his scheme 
of publication by one of them telling him of 
the spelling relorois issued by Sir Thomas 
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Smith and * Maister Chester * (ib.) He found 
his project e<l system misrepresented also hy 
people who did ' blowe abroad . . . untruly 
ana maliciously . . .' that he wanted ' to 
change English speech* altogether {ib. Title) ; 
but on reading Smith's and Chester's works 
he saw that tnosc authors had * brought in 
letters of new figure and fashion . . . strange 
to the eye/ going much beyond his own de- 
sires, lie therefore completed his manu- 
script, which was * signed and allowed to be 
imprinted' in 1579. While it was going 
through the press he * set up in this citie of 
London, in the most publike places thereof, 
a briefe shew * of his * intent ' (ib.) This 
was in August of 1580, and at the close of 
the same year the volume was issued. Its 
title begins * Booke at Large for the Amend- 
ment of Orthographic for English speech,* 
and Bullokar announced in it that he had 
a thought of * making a dictionary.* During 
the next three or four years he was busy in 
setting forth books in * tru orthography,^ all 
of which were on sale (his jEsop^s Fablesy 
Title-page), in spite of difficulty in their 
production ' because of the lack of letters * 
of his special sort ; and in the June of 1583 
he * imprinted twenty brief articles ... in 
London and other ])laces of good skill and 
credit . . . offering ther-by issue for the trial 
of his travel ' (ih.) TIo ])rintf*(l a correction 
of his pamphlet of August 1580, which he 
called his * Pamphlet for Spelling/ and dtn 
.sired that it should he burnt {ih.) In 1585 
appeared his ' ^Esop's Fables/ translated by 
him from the Latin. lie mislaid his Latin 
copy after his work was over, and was eon- 
sefliiently unable to s])ecifv which edition he 
had adopted, thou^rli he thouuflit, as near as 
he could ^p'S of/ it was Mht; one printed 
by Tomas Marsh at I^ondon in 1580' {ih. 
p. 320). Accompanying the ^Fables' wore 
some ' Short Sentences of the Wvs ( "^ito/ 
still in *tru orthop^raphy,' also translated ])v 
JhiUokar from the Latin, and turned by liim 
into English verse, lie undertook the task, 
he says in his versified M-^reface/ that his 
^ chyld' might * win the goal of happy peace 
. . . with ease;' and he says that in the same 
year he had published the ^Psalter* in his 
*tru* method, he was translating Tully's 
* Oflices,' intendingto issue his edition shortly, 
and he was engaged in his * Grammar/ which, 
he added, 'staieth from the print against my 
wil' (Fablefif To the Header, not paged). Tliis 
last perhaps never went on to publication, 
for there is no evidence of the book, if bv 
it Bullokar meant his ^Cxnimraar at Large.' 
In the following year, 1586, his * Bref Gram- 
mar' wa.H published, 12mo (Ames, Typogr. 
Antiq. ii. 12 15-1 G), * the first Grammar that 



ever waz, except, my "Grammar at Large **' 
(Wartox, Enffltsh Poetry, iii. 283), this bref 
book or pamphlet being * extracted out of 
hiz Grammar at larg for the spedi parcing 
of English speech' (Title). It may have 
been extracted, however, previous to the 
completion of the greater work, and as a 
preparation for it, according to the plan Bul- 
lokar had pursued over his ' Orthographie, 
or Book at Large ; ' and it is quite possible 
that death overtook him before ne had made 
it really ready to go to press. This view 
seems likely from the fact that, though in 
the rhvming ' Preface ' to the Abbreviation 
Bullokar again promises a dictionary, and 
, says he has ' another book lying by mm of 
more fame, which is not to see the light 
till christ'ened and called forth by the queen,' 
there is no evidence of the issue or these 
other two works either. 

There is no copy of Bullokar's 'Bref 
Grammar' at the British Museum or Lambeth. 
Tlie copy cited from in Warton's * Poetry ' 
(supra), with corrections on it by Bullokar*s 
own hand, is in the Bodleian, and was one 
of Tanner s books. In 1621 Bullokar is re- 
ferred to, under the Latin form of Bulokerus, 
by Alexander Gill, head-master of St. Paul's 
School, in his ' Logonomia Anglica/ preface 
(not paged). 

[BuUokar's Booke at Large, To his Coantrie, 
and pp. 1, 21, 22; his Bref Grammar, To the 
Header, not paged ; his JKsopz Fablez, To the 
Reader, and p. 320 ; Notes and Queries (1860), 
X. 278 ; Watt'8 IJibl. Krit. ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. 
(Herbert), ii. 951, 1215. 1216; Warton'8 His- 
tory of English Poetry (ed. 1840), ii. 366 note, 
iii. 283, text and notes.] J. H. 

BULMER, AGNES (1775-1830), poet, 
whos(* maiden name was CoUinson, washoni 
in London, and belonged to the Wesleyan 
communitv,liavin«'been admitted hv "Weslev 
himself. Her only ])ublications were : * Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Mortimer,' one or two hymns, 
and a long p(K^m entitbul * Mes.«4ia]i's king- 
dom,' in twelve books, published 1833. This 
poem, of nearly fourteen thousand verses, is 
probably the longest work in verse ever com- 
posed by a woman. Many passages are ven* 
elegant, ('Specially those containing similes. 
But it never attracted attention, and is now 
unknown. 

[Wcsleyan Magazine for October 1840.1 

R. W. D. 

BULMER, WILLIAM (1757-1830), 
typographer, was a native of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where he was iipprenticed to Mr. 
Thompson of the Burnt House Entry, St. 
Nicholas Churchyard. During his appren- 
ticeship he formed a cordial friendship, which 
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lusted tlirougli life, with Thomas Uewick, the 
cdeiniieil wood-cngruver. On Iiia coming 
to London his seiricea were eumged by Mr. 
John Bell, who wm then publishing the 
beautiful miniature editions of the 'Poets' 
ftnd ■ ShiikMpfare,' About 1787 he became 
acquainted with George Nieol, the bookeeller, 
who wu then considering the beat method of 
completine the macni6cent edition of Sbitke- 
«peivre which he hnd suf^ated to MesBre. 
Boydell, ornamented with dasigns by the 
first artists of this country. Premises were 
then engaged in (.levelnnd Row, St. Jamea's, 
and the ' Rhnkespenre Press' was founded 
under the finn of ■ W. Dulmer & Co.' The 

fablieotion of the ■ Shakespeare ' (9 vob. 
791-1805, folio) established Bulmer's fame 
as the first practical printer of the day. Next 
to it the edition of 'The Poetical Works of 
Milton ' (3 vols. 1793-7, folio) is the finest 
production of his press. A curious and 
copious list of the works printed by him is 
^ven in INbdIn's 'Bibliographical Decame- 
ron,' ii. 38i-95, Bulmer retired from busi- 
ness in 1819,aiid died in Itis lioiiiie uiriiiphiim 
RiseondSept. 1B30. His portrait has been 
engraTud. 

(Gent. Mug. e. (ii,), 305 ; HiinaarcrB Typogra- 
phia(I8!6). 204, 316; Sj-koa's Loral RBKirda 
(1833). ii. 281 ; HiehoU"-! liluatr. of Lit. viii. 
"'" '"* "" ; Tinii«.'r1ej's Eiiuyelapicdia of 



BULSTRODE, EDAA'ARD (1588-1659), 
lawyer, the second son of Edward Bul- 
strode of Hedgeley, nisar Beaconsfield, Buck- 
inghiintshirc!, by Cecilia, daughter of Sir John 
Croke nfCliillon,wttB bom m 1588. lie he- 
cama a commoner of St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, in 1003, but left it without a deirree. 
He entered the Inner Temple 2fl Jon. 1605, 
was called to the bar 13 Jun. 1613, and be- 
came a bencher 28 Nov, 1629. On 4 Not. 
1639 he became Lent reader of his inn, and 
In the time of the rebellion he was, by the 
fiivout of his nephew, Bulstrode Whiteiock 
^ v.], made one of the justices of North 
Wales in 1649. He was also employed as 
an itinerant justice, particularlrinWarwick- 
chire, in lf»3, where he bad an eiitate at 
Aalty. He died in ornear the Inner Temple 
«bcnit the bepinning of April 1059, and 
on the 4th of that month was buried in the 
body of the church on the south side of the 
pulpit, he being then one of tlie masters of 
the bench. He was the author of ' A Golden 
Ch&ini or, ft Miscellany of diverse Sentences 
of the Sacred Scriplurea, and of other Authors 
collected and linked together for the Soul's 



I Comfort,' 1657 ; and is well known for his 
' Reports of divers Reaolutions and Judp- 
ments,' in three parts, 1667, 1&'>8, and 16'iE), 

I the whole reprinted with many new refe- 
rencestnl688,not 1691, asisstated by Wood. 
[Wood's Atlientt (Bliss), lii. 471-3; Fuller's 
Worthies, ed. Nifhola. i. 140, 149; Brit. Mas. 
Cet.] T. F. H. 

BULSTRODE, Sib RICHARD (1610- 

1711), soldier, diulomntist, and author, was 
the second son of Edward Bulstrode of the 
Inner Temple [q.T.l, by Margaret, daughter 
of RicIuirdAatley, chamberlain of the queen's 
household, and was bum in 1610 (Byssre, 
Preface to OrigiTml Lrtleri). He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke Colle({e, Cambridge, and 
while 'still at the university printed a poem 
on the birth of the Duke of York. In No- 
vember 1633 he entered the Inner Temple 
(Cook, Admiitioru to the Irmtr Temple, 
p. 276), of which he was in 1649, at the re- 

3 nest of his father, created a bencher. The 
ate of his entrance is of some importance 
in view of a statement of his own regarding 
the circumstances in which he was ted to 
join the army of Charles at the outbreak of 
the civil war. ' I was tben,' he says in 
' Memoirs of the Kcipi of Charles I,' ' verv 
young and in a labvnnth,not knowing weU 
which way to go; but at last I resolved to 
go to 'WTiiteluill with some gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, being then newly come thither 
from Cambridge, where I had been bred 
in Pembroke Hall.' The eipressioh 'very 
young' must be interpreted as in compari- 
son with his advanced age at the time he 
was writing, and the statement that in 1643 
he was 'newlv come from Cambridge' can 
be accounted for only by the dimness of his 
recollection. For some time he served in 
the Prince of Wales's regiment, and in 164.3 
he became adjutant to Lord WLlmotM Subse- 
queutly be was promoted adjutant general 
of horse, and then quartermaster-genera). 
Having in 1067 been appointed to take 
charge of Wentworth's funeral, he became 
responsible for the expenses, and to escape 
the importunitv of the creditors went to 
Bruges, where fie suffered a short imprisoii- 
meni until Chnrlea II fulfilled his obligations 
to pay the debt. On liis release he obtained 
the Buditorship to a Scotch regiment of foot 
theM in aervice in the Netherlands. In 1673 
he WAS appointed agent at the court of Brus- 
sels, and on hia return to England in 1675 to 
give an account of certain uegotinlionii ha 
received the honour of knighthood In a few 
months be returned to Brussels in the capa- 
city of resident, and after the accession of 
James H be received the higher title of envoy. 
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He remuncd there till the revolution, when 
he followed King James to the court, at St.. 
a«nnuiu,wherelisdiedoD30ct.l71I(N.8.) 
" m *ud to have ' eiyojed a wonderAil firm- 



but of an indigestion, which i: 
bility would not have en 



DDded fatally bad liis 
1 out of the way. In 
the prefaoe to hi* 'Onginnl Letters,' in John 
Le Nevp's ' Lives of iDustrioUB Persons who 
died in 1711,' and in John Le Nave's ■ Honu- 
munta,' his affe is Eiven aa 101 vesisS montha: 
but in Peter Le rave's 'Knights 'it is stated 
to be 106 yean, and this is adopted in Iip»- 
combe'a ' Bucbinghamshire.' This statement 
' ia, however, contradicted by anotluT which 
fotlowi in Uu ' Kniohta,' tlmt the age of the 
eldeet eon at his father's death was serentv- 
two, while his ue in 1083 ia givan aa ta\y 
thirtT-one. Sir HicbardBuIatiode was twice 
ma^ud: to Jooosa, danriiter of Edward 
DrndeT of Chariton, Worceatenhir«, by 
whom he left two aonai and to a dau^ter 
of M. Stamford, envoy to the court of Eng- 
land fram the Duke <a Newbouig, by whom 
he had three sons and four dauf^tars. 

With the BXoeption of the poem printed 
at Cambridge, all the literair efforts of Sir 
Kichard Bulstrode were published poithu- 
moiuily. In 1712 iipjii'Brod 'Orlginalljelterg 
written lo llie Earl of Arlington, with a 
rrpface giving en account of the Author's 
Life and Family,' udited hv E. Byaslie, The 
letters were written in 1074 from the court 
at Bnifuels, nil of them except two to the 
1')n,rl of Arlington, and contain a history of 
til e principal events in the Low Count ries, 
in AlMlia and Burgundy, during the cam- 
]inign of thai year, "niei-dit or more especially 
clrumH for them that they contain the only 
true and impartial account of the battle of 
Hi-neff. A volumeof his casaj-s, with n preface 
by his eon, Whitelocke Bulstrode [q.v,], was 
]iubliBhed in 1716, Tlieyare chiefly of a moral 
or religious cast. Shortly after his death hie 
' Life of James II ' was printed at Rome, and 
in 1731 appeared ' Memoirs and Reflections 
uiion the Heign and Government of King 
Cnarlea I and King Charles II, containing 
an account of several remarkable facts not 
mentioned by other historians of thoee times; 
wherein the character of the Itoyal Martyr 
and of Charles II are vindicated from fana- 
tical aspersionB.' Wlicn above eighty yeaia 
of nge he composed in Latin verse 185 elegies 
and epigrams, chiefly on divine subjects. A 
specimen of them is given in the volume con- 
tuning 'Original Letters.' 

[Bysahe'a Prclkca to Original Letters of Kr 
Bishard Bolstrode; Le Vnt'a Livsa of Hoat 



IllnMriaaa Penons who died in 1711: Ufa-' 
combe's BuckingbamahiTs, iv. Ml ; MnfaUh Om- 
tiniuUioD of Orancn^ Kog: BkL. of bfM'l 
i.l5T-9; Le Sere'a ItoDmBiBta.] T.F.H. 

BITLSTBODS^ WHITELOOEE (Um- * 
1734), contToversialiit and mvatital ■ihai. 
was the second son of Sir Bid 
[q. v.l, and Joeoaa, daughter of ] 
'' ^ of Chariton, Woreestanlure. He 
' 1650, and on 37 Nor. 1664 WM 



specially admitted a eludent at tlw I 

"Temple. Althou^ hia lather tbllowt 

JameetoSt. Oemiaiiia,beiMit osiIjk 



thertbllowedEbr 
not osdjiemaiiM 



That, latteriy at any rate, he had no ^m- 

C,ib.j with the Jacdinte o^niaiis oS Im 
tW,iB moieorer made snfficiaiidy olav a 
hia pamphlet, publiahed ia 1717 ludir tW 
pseudonym 6l Philaletbee, and entitled 'A 
Letter touching the late RebelUon ud irtM 



it, and of the Pretender's title: 
showing the duty and intereM of all Pnt' 
testants to be bithfld to King Q«orge, tai 
oppose the Pretender according to law and 
conscience.' Inl706hepuTcha«edtfaemaBar 
of Uouiislow, Middlesex (Ltsokb, BtuiroM 
tifLojidon, iii. 38). He was chosen a iostice 
of the peace for the county, and several fimw 
acted as chairman of quarter seeaiona, his 
charges tn the grand jury and other juries 
in this capacity having been printed by special 
request m April and October 1718, and in 
October 1723. He died at Ilatton Garden 
on 27 Nov. 1724 (Biitor. Rrg. for 1724, p. 
TiO), His tombstone at Hounalow rives bia 
age 08 seven tv-four. By his wife, sSixabeth, 
daugliter and coheiress of Samuel Dyneley 
of Cliarlton, Worcestershire, he left one son, 
Richard, who succeeded him as prothonotary, 
and two dauffhters. He was buried against 
tlie north wall of tlii-chuncel of I he old priory 
clmpt.-l at Houiuloiv, but when this chup^ 
was taken down the coffins of the family were 
removed to another vault, and the monument 
of Whitelocke Bulstrode was placed at the 
east end of the north gallery of the churdi 
(A^SOIBK, Hilton/ of Syoit MoiuuUrjf, p. 
502). His portrait, painted by Kneller, has 
been e^raved. 

Li 1692 Bulstrode published ' A Discourae 
of Natural Philosophy, wherein the Pytha- 
gorean Doctrine is set in its true light and 
vindicated.' The aim of the book was to 
distinguish the Pythagorean from the vulgar 
doctrine of transmigration, the only tnne- 
migration be contends for being that of tli» 
sensitive and v^tative spirit necessaij to 
the production of life in the preeent world. 
A I^tin translation of the book by OewaU 
Dyke was published in 1726, nnder the titl» 



' Mn-ffi^X"""' ^'^^ Tentaoien de Tnmemi- 
gntione in Pylbftgorro JtofeneionMB sen Na- I 
timlisPIiilastinluiBUisciiraus.' The cbaritcter 
of tb« work UA Dr. Wood, it Roman catliolic 
physieinn M the court (if St. Germaixig, mar- 
ried to Bulgtrode's Ualt'-sistfr, to attempt liia 
conversion to Komun calliolicism. Several 
letters possL-d privBlrfy between them on the 
subject, and BuktTode, In the conviction 
thnt he liwl the best of the argument, nuV 
liriied ill 1717 — several years afi.erwnrds — 
'Letters between Dr. Wood, h Roman en- 
tholic, the Pretender's physiciHa, and White- 
lo^e Bulstrode, Esq., a M^mbi'r of the Church 
of Englnnd, loucliing the True Church, and 
whMlwr there is Satvulion out of the Roman 
Coinmnnion.' A second edition appeared in 
1718, under the title ' The Pillars of Popery 
thrown down, and the Principal Arguments 
of Roman Catholics iiiwwered and confuted ; 
and in particular the specious ]ilea for the 
Antiquity and Anthorily of the Church of 
Rome examined and overthrown.' Iluistrode 
-ms also the author of a volume of ' Essays on 
TBrious Sul^ects,' moral and strongly puritan 
in their tone, jiublished in 1724 with a por- 
trait ; and in 1715 be edited with a preface a 
volume of his lather's essays. 

rL« Neve's Knighi«i UpHCombe's Buckingham- 
diire, iv. fi03 ; SohWa Continuation of (iraa- 
mi'» Biug. Hi«l. of Enghind. iii. 364; Hlitor. 
B«eutsr for 1724. p. SO ; Lyaona's Eovirona of 
London, iii. 38-*ll; Aun^ar's History of Sjoq 
MonasUry, 4U8-6U2.) T. F. H. 

BULTEEL, IIENRY BELLENDEN 

(1800-1866), theological controversialist, son 
of Thomns Bill toel of Plymstock, Devonshire, 
was bom at Bellevue, near Plymouth, in 1800, 
nnd matriculated at Brasenoee College, Ox- 
ford, on 1 April 1818, when in hiseighleentb 
C!ar. Hh graduated B.A. in 1822, and t.ook 
B M.A. in 1834, having been elected a fellow 
of Exeter College on 30 June in the previous 
year. Hevacatcdhis fellowship by marrying, 
on 6 Oct. i»29, Eleanor, sister of Aldenoan 
O. J. Sadler, pastrycook, of the High Street, 
Oxford. Bultael became curat* of St. Ebbe's, 
Oxford, in 1826. The chief event of his life 
and tlt« oaiise of a complete change in bis I 
eocleelflsticat standing was 'A Sermon on 
1 Corinthians ii. 12, prenched before the llni- 
Tersity of Oxford at St. Mary's on Sunday, 
6 Feb. 1831.' This discourse on predesti- 
nation, free will, justitication, and salvation, 
with mutih plain speahing about the state of 
the universities and the church of England, 
orcaled a great excitement in Oxford ; It 
was printed, and so great was the demand 
fincopiMtliat itwenttosix editiooG. Many 
'' i comments on the sermon issued 



from the press. In consequence of this svr- 
mon and ou account of Bulteet's preacbiug 
in the open air and in dissenting chapels, 
the Bishop of Oxford revoked his license 
on 10 Aug. 1B31, when his connection with 
the churcn of England tenninal«d. Soma 
of his ftiends, having collected nioney, built 
for him a chapel situated at the rear of 
Pembroke College, where lie conducted a ter- 
vice on the principles advocated hy the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, bis followers being known 
as Bulteelers. In the succeeding year, having 
viflitedLondunundatteiidedthe Rev. Edward 
Irving's chapel, he became a convert to some 
of his ideas, and soon after brought out a book, 
entitled ' 'fhe Doctrine of the Miraculous In- 
terference of Jesus on behalf of Believers, ad- 
dressed to the Church of God at Oxford,' 1832, 
in which he narrated how, by means of prayer 
and int«rcession,liebad cured and restored to 
health three women. At this time he also 
became a believer in the doctrine of universal 
redemption, and a denier of the doctrine that 
Christ died for the elect oidy. This fact 
appears in a volume called 'The Unknown 
Tongues, or the Rev. Edward Irving and the 
Rev. Nicholas Armstrong. To which are added 
Two Letters by the Itev. H. B. Bulteel," 1 tf32. 
In 1844 be printed ' An Address delivered on 
the opening of a Free Episcopal Church in 
Exeter, 26Sept. )844,' and in the following 
year he issued an anonymous denunciation 
of the Puseyite party, and of John Henry 
Newman in particular, in the shape of a well- 
written jpoem, entitled 'The Cxford Argo, 
by an Oxford Divine, London, E. Sicklemorc,' 
1845, which, however, it appears, was printed 
at Newcastle. Bulteel died, at the Crescent, 
Plyxnoulh. on 28 Dec. 186«, aged 66, leaving 
issue by tlie marriage previously mentioned, 

[Boase'sExBter College (1879), pp. 124,216; 
CriisBecollratioBB of Oxford (1B68), pp. 244, 
243; Mozley's RDmimscenceB(l882), i. 223, 350,1 
G. C. B. 

BULTEEL, JOHN (jl 1683), translator 
and miscellaneous writer, was probably the 
Bonof JeunBultet, a French prot«etant minis- 
ter, living atlhe beginning of the seventeentb 
century at Dover. To a certain John Bulteol, 
who (iied a bachelor in the parish of St. 
Mart in-in-t he-Fields in 1669, has sometimes 
been attributed a play entitled the ' Amorous 
Orontus.' From internal evidence, however, 
it is nearly certain that the author of this 
play ie John Bulteel, a miscellaneous writer, 
'ho continued writing after 166!), indeed 

ilion bears the date of 1683. 

n, if either, was .John Biil- 
Edwnrd, earl of Clttrondon, 
who was created M.A. of Oxford, 9 Sept, 
1661, is a matter of some doubt. 
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The works which may with considerahle one volume for the benefit and pleasure of 
probability be assigned to Bulteel are the the Ingenious.' 

following: 1. ' London's Triumph, or the I This list probably represents only a part of 
Solemn and Magnificent reception of that Bult eel's published writings. Inthededica- 
honourable gentleman, Robert Tichbum, tion of the last-mentionedbook he refers, but 
Lord Major; after his return from taking without titles or description, to other worka 



his oath at Westminster, the morrow after | to which he has not affixed his name. 




on the lord mayor and the AVorshipful Com- I 
pany of Skinners to which he belonged, con- BULWER, EDWARD GEORGE 
tains an account of the traditionary origin EARLE LYTTON, Lobd Ltttoht (1803- 
of London, of the antiquity of its govern- ' 1873). [See Lttton.] 
ment, and of the power ancl munificence of | ^^ 

its citizens. It describes in glowing terms ' BULWER, JOHN {Jl. 1654), physician, 
the reception of the mayor by Lord-protector was the son of Thomas Bulwer, a physician 
Cromwell, and the various pageants on that He devoted much attention to the discovery 
festal day, when * all the nation seemed to of methods for communicating knowled^ to 
be epitomised within the walls of her metro- | the deaf and dumb. Dr. John Wallis claimed 
polis/ 2. * Berinthea/ written by J. B., Gent., to be the originator in England of the art by 
1664. It is described in the preface as a which the benefits of instruction are bestowed 



Romance accommodated to Ilistory,' and 



on the deaf, but it would seem that this 



the wars and adventures of Cyrus forming honour is really due to his contemporary 
a groundwork for the imaginary incidents, Bulwer. Wallis introduced his first deaf 
it may be looked on as one of the earliest pupil, Mr. Whalley, before the Roy al Society 
examples of the historical novel. 3. The I in 1662, after a year's instruction, but four- 
' Amorous Orontus, or Love in Fashion,' is a teen years previously Bulwer had published 
translation of Thomas Comeille's * Amour the first edition of his curious and suggestive 
j\ la Mode,' the orip^inal ])lot of which wa.s ; work, * Philoco])hu}«, or theDeafe and Dumbe 
borrowed from ^El Amor nl Uso ' bv Ant. Man's Friend/ in which he records manv re- 
de Solis. It is written in heroic verse, de- markable cases, several being within his own 
scending often enough to doggerel, yet en- experience, of what had been accomplished 
livened here and there bv pointed ei)igram, for the education of the deaf. Ilis proposed 
and not altogether deserving of the verdict method of instniction included the visible 

* miserable poetry,' with which it has been language of signs and gestures, and the la- 
branded {Biog. I)r(nn. ii. *2'^). It was pub- 1 bial alphabet, or reading the movement of 
lished in 1665. Oenest (IlUf. of the Sfar/Cf , the lips and articulation. In estimating his 
X. 140) says it was never played ; but the claims to originality, however, it must be 
title-page of the later edition, 1675, entitled , borne in mind that he was acquainted with 

* The Amorous (lallant,* contains the words ' some, at least, of the discoveries made by 

* A Comedie in heroick verse, as it was acted.' j tlie Spanish Benedictine monks, Pedro Ponce- 
4. In 1668 aiipeared * IJome exactly de- ' and Juan Paulo Bonet, and he had certainly 
scribed,' being two discourses of IjordAngelo I heard of the case, rei>orted from Spain by 
Corrarr), ambassador from the rei)ublic of Sir Kenelm Digby, of the younger brother 
Venice to Pope Alexander VII, translated by ' of the constable of Castile, who was taught 
John Bultell, (4ent. In the dedication of ,* to hear the sounds of words with his eyes/ 
this work to Mr. Matthias van Benningen, j Bulwer was the first to recommend the insti- 
lie attests to the value of Corraro's observa- tntion of *an academv of the mute,' and to- 
tions, *that politique astrologer,' one * who I notice the capacity which deaf persons usually 
judges with that liberty of truth, natural to iK)ssess of enjoying music through the me- 
hU republicans.' The sincerity of this senti- | dium of the teeth — a fact which, in the early 
ment is doubtful. 5. At all events in 168.*5 part of the present cent ur\', was turned to- 
his apology for dedicating his translation of excellent account in Germany, principally by 
Eudes de Mezeray's * (it^ienil Chronological Father Robertson, a monk in the Scots col- 
llistory of France' to James, duke of York, lege of Hatisbon, by whose exertions a new 
is that * crowned heads make the subject j source of instruct ion and enjoyment was thus 



t hereof.' 6. In the same year, 1 ()8.'J, a])peared 
the SVpophthegmes of the Ancients, taken 
out of Plutarch and others, collected into 



oi)ened up to those otherwise insensible to 
sounds. It is very strange that Bulwer, 
whose earlier treatise on the * Natural Lan- 



ffuagt? of the IlBiid ' had acquired for htm the 
ttppelUtion of ' the Chimsophtr,' should have 
»UKg««ted nothing in reganl to a meibod of 
speaking on the migeni, especially as he lisd 
himself meotioued a cose ill which a, manual 
al^abet hnd been actually used. 

His works ore: 1. 'Chirologia; orthaNa- 
tvrall Langvage of the Hand. Composed of 
the Speakinjf Motions and Disuoursin); Oee- 
tuTM Ihwreof. Whefeimlo is added Chiro- 
nomia : Or the Art nf Manvall Rbeloricke. 
CoDsiBting' of the NoCiiruU Eipresaione, dt- 

Cted by Art in the Hand, as the chiefest 
trument of Eloquence, bv niKtoriuall 
Manifesto'i, exeiniJlified out of the Authen- 
tique Registera of Common Life, and Civill 
Convarsation. With Typea, or Chirogrnms : 
A long-wifh'd for illuBtration of this Argic- 
ment.' London, 1644, Hvo. Dedicated to 
Edward Goldamilb of Gray's Inn. 2. 'Philo- 
cophus; 01 the Deafe and Dumbe Man's 
Fnend. Exhibiting the Thitosophicall verity 
nf that subtile Art, which may inable one 
with an observant Eie, to Heare what any 
nmn speaks by the moving of his lips. Upon 
the iMime Ground, with the advantage of an 
llistoricall Exemplification, apparently prov- 
ing, That a Man borne Deate and I)umbe, 
may be taught to Heare the sound of words 
ivitti his Eie, & thenco leame to speake with 
lua Tongue, Hy I, B., simamed the Chiro- 
sophcr,' London, 1648, 12ma. Dedicated to 
Sir Edward Gostwicke, barl., of Willington, 
Bedfordshire, Mr. William Gostwicke, his 
youngest brother, ' and all other intelligent 
and mgenioiis gentlemen, who as yet can 
neither heare nor speake.' 8. ' Pathomyo- 
lomia, or a Duisection of the significntive 
MuMdes of the Affections of the Minde, 
Being an Essay to a new Method of observ- 
tng the most important iuoviii|i[« of the 
Muscles of the Head, na they are the neereet 
and Iiiunedial« Organs of the Voluntarie or 
Impetuous motions of the Mind. With the 
Proposal] of ii new Nomenclature of the 
Sluscles. By J. B., sirnaraed the Chiroso- 
pher,' London, 1040. I^mo. Ifedicali'd to his 
father, Thomas Bui we r. 4. ' Anthropometa- 
morphosis; Man Transform 'd ; or the Arti- 
ficial Cliangeling, Ili^lorii'ally prtseritod, in 
the mad and cruel Gallant i'}', fiujIUh Bravery, 
ridiculous Beauty, hltby ^'ini'iiesse, and 
ICNtlhsome Lovelinesse of niu^t Nnlione, fa- 
shioning & altering their Bodies from the 
Mould miend.^ by Nature. With a Vindi- 
cutiou of thi^ Itegtilur Heautv and Honesty 
of Nature, And an Apptindix of the Pedi- 
etee of the English Gallant.' London. liioO, 
TiSuio. Dedicated to Tliomaa Diconsoii, esq. 
TbesMondedition. London, lR,>^,4la, is illus- 
tnted writh many woodcuts, and prefi-ted to 



it there is a fine porti 
graved by W. Faitnom 



of the author en- 
The work was re- 
Tssued in 1654 under the title of ' A View of 
the People of the whole World.' 5. 'Vulti- 
spez Cnticus, seu Phisi(^omiu Medici, con- 
tmens Decretalia Secreta et Oraeula Medi- 
ciniB Diagnostic*, PrognoslieiB, et Semeio- 
tieie, Criticjpque Mngnaiia,' Sloane MS, 806. 
6. • Glossiatrua ; Tractatus de removendis 
LoqueliB impedimentis.' 7. 'Otiatrus; Trac- 
tatua de removendis AuditionJB impedimen- 
tis.' The last three works and other ua* 
publiahed treatises by him are mentioned at 
the end of the second edition of ' Anthropo- 
metamorphosis,' 1663. 

[BstniBpectiveIUTif'vr,2ndger. ii.205; Oldys's 
Bnlish Lthrarian, 3Ci ; Granger's Biog. Hist, of 
England (1824), ir. 32 1 Edinb.GeT]ew,lxi.4t3, 
417; Penny Cjcl. yi. 19; Evans's Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits, i. 47 ; Bfloe's AnMdots, 
2b; Lowndes's Bibl.MBn.CBohn). 311; Wa 
NugieChirurgicie, 30, 188; Ayscough's Cat. 
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BULWER, ROaiNA BOYLE, 
Lttton (1804-1882). [See Lnros.] 

BULWER, WILLIAM HENRY L^ 
TON EAKLE, Baron Dalliso and B 

WEB ( 1801-1873), diplomatist, better known 
as Sir Henry BtiLWES, although his bap- 
tismal certificate gives the above names, was 
bom at 31 Itaker Street, Portman Square, 
l.<)udon, on 13 Feb. 1801. He was thesecond 
of the three sous ofGeneral William EarleBul- 
wer of Wood Dalling, Ileydon HaU, Norfolk, 
by his wife, Elizabe^ Barbara Lytton, only 
childof Richard WarhurtonLytton of Kneb- 
worth Park, Hertfordshire. At the time of 
Bulwer's birth his father was colonel of the 
lOdth regiment. General Bulwer died 7 July 
180T, in his fifty-first year, and his young 
widow undertook the education of her three 
sons. She was a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments ; berfatber had been a favourite pupil 
of Dr. Parr, who used to boast that hia pupil 
was inferior only to himself and perhaps 
Porson in scbolnrsbip, while he was also an 
accomplished oriental linguist. Henry Bul- 
wer had au ample fortune secured from his 
mat.emal granitnother, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Paul Joddrcll of Lewknor iu Oxfordshire. 
Bulwer's firstschoolingwa«underDr.Curtts 
at Sunbnry In Middlesex. Thence he went 
to Harrow, where his tutor was the Rev. 
Mark Dniry. In 1819 he went up to Cam- 
bridge, where he wa? entered at Trinity, 
but shortly afterwards migrated to Down- 
ing College. Bulwer never competed for 
honours. His most intimate associate was 
Alexander (afterwards Chief Justice) Cock- 
bum [q. v.] In IS'2'2 he published a small 
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volume of poems, with a prophetic dedica- a debater. In 1834 he published, in two 

tion to his younger brother, Eidward Ljrtton volumes — entitled * France : Social, Literair, 

Bulwer. In the autumn of 1824 Bulwer -«'' t>-i •♦'««! * — *i,« <;— ♦ i,«i^ ^* - — ^-i, — 1 

left Cambrid^; for the Greek committee, 

then sitting m London, authorised him to 

set out at once for the Morea as their agent. 

He carried with him a sum of 80,000/., which 

he handed over to Prince Mavrocordato. He Galignani, a memoir that was republished 

was accompanied by Hamilton Browne, sixteen years afterwards. 



and Political ' — the first half of a work, com- 
nleted in 1836, called ' The Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes.' He prefixed in 1835 a sym- 
pathetic * Life of Lord Byron * to the Fkris 
edition of the poet*s works published by 



who, only the year before, had been commis- 
sioned by Lord Byron to treat with the armed 
insurgents at Cephalonia. During Bulwer s 



On 27 Nov. 1836 he became secretary of 
legation, and during 1835 and 1836 be was 
charg6 d'affaires at Brissels. In 1836 he 



entrusted to him by Lord Ponsonby, then 
ambassador at Constantinople. He has told 
b the story of his success in the twelfth chap- 
, I ter of his ' Life of Lord Palmerston ' (iL 
250-88). Palmerston, writing from Wind- 
sor Castle on 13 Sept. 1838, pronounced the 



absence abroad ne was gazetted on 19 Oct. I brought out a pamphlet entitled ' The Lords, 
1825 as a comet in the 2nd life guards. On | the Government, and the Country.' For the 
2 June 1826 he exchanged into the 58th j next thirty years he devoted himself entirely 
regiment. On 27 July 1826 he obtained an to diplomacy. He had become familiar with 
unattached ensigncy. On 1 Jan. 1829 he ' French society of all ranks, and was said to 
commuted his half-pay and became a diplo- have suggested or inspired George Sand s 
matist. i * Mauprat.' While at Paris on 14 Aug. 1837 

In 1826 he published a record of his ex- he received his nomination as secretary of 
cursion to the Morea, under the title of * An embassy at Constantinople. In this post he 
Autumn in Greece.' In August 1827 he distinguished himself by negotiating a corn- 
was appointed attache at Berlin. While mercial treaty with the Porte, the duty being 
passing through Paris he foimd himself one .^.i-i^,^ 

night a winner at play of between 6,000/. 
and 7,000/. This enabled him to join a select 
whist-playing set at Prince Wittgenstein's 
where the stakes ran high, sometimes reach- 
ing even 500 louis the rubber. In April 

1829 he became an attach^ at Vienna. Thence ! treaty a masterpiece. Soon afterwards Bul- 
inApril 1830 hewas transferred to the Hague. ' wer was appointed secretary of embassy at 
On tlie outbreak of the revolution at Brussels St. Petcrsburpf, but he delayed his depar- 
on 25 Aug. 1830, Bulwer was despatched ture on account of his health, and the ap- 
by Lord Aberdeen, then foreign secretary, pointment was practically cancelled in the 
upon a special mission into Belgium. At ' June of 1839 by his despatch to Paris as 
the very moment of his arrival at Ghent the secretary of embassy there, when there was 
civic conflict broke out, the commissionnaire some danger of war with France. In 1839 
of his hotel being shot down at his elbow on and in li^40 Bulwer held the responsible 
the Grand' Place. On reaching Brussels he ' office of charg;6 d'affaires. On 14 Nov. 1843 
found the Dutch troops already upon the he was appointed ambassador at the court 
heights. While he was passing thro\igh the of Isabella II. He was appointed, with the 
streets of Atli the insurgents took possession assent of l)otli powers, arbitrator between 
of that fortress. Ilis despatches were con- Spain and Morocco. A treaty of peace was 
sidered so able that in a few days he was j si^ed in 1844. In 184(» a far more for- 
summoned to London to receive the con- | midable diffic\ilty originated in the dvnastic 
gratulations of the cabinet, lie returned to ' intrigues of Louis-Philippe and the affair of 
Brussels in a regular official capacity. He the Spanish marriages. There can be little 
took an important part in the negotiations , doubt that, but for Lord Palmerston, Bulwer 
which followed, and gave an interesting ac- might readily have prevented those fatal 
count of the fact^ in the * Westminster Re- marriages. The direct result of their accom- 
view' for January 1831. ' plishment was the French revolution of Fe- 

Bulwer was returned to parliament for ' bruary 1848; and, a month after the popular 
Wilton, i]0 Aug. 1830, but, having voted for outburst at Paris, came the insurrectionary 
the disfranchisement of the borough, sought explosion at Madrid. When Marshal Narvati 
another seat for the parliament of IKU, and • proceeded summarily to s\ippres8 the con- 
on 29 April was returned as an advanced ' stitutional guarantees, Bulwer formally pro- 
liberal for Coventry. He sat for Coventry tested in the name of England. Narvaez 



in the parliament of 1833, and on 9 Jan. 
1835 was returned as a radical reformer by 
Marylebone. He held that seat for four ses- 
sions, during which he won high repute as 



in return denounced the ambassador as an 
accomplice in the conspiracies of the Pro- 
gresistas. On 19 May 1848 Bulwer was 
required to quit Madrid within forty-eight 



hours, Tlusi 



ilismiBsnl of Oie IJvili 



It know 



olhe 



in London when Bulwer caUed in Dawning 
Street to rsport himself nt the Foreign Office. 
TuHaeJistelT afterwardB M. iBturiz, the 
Spniiish amWisador, took Ins departure from 
Lnglaiid. Bulwer had been ^oxetted on 
27 April 1B48 u knight comumnder of the 
Bntli, being promoted three years afterwards, 
on 1 March IH.^1, to the g^^nd cross. Bo- 
fore Ihe close of Che year of his return from 
Spain lie waa married, on 9 Dec. 1848, to the 
lion. OeoK^ana Charlotte Maty Wellesley, 
youngest (laughter of the first baron Cowley, 
nnd niece to the first duke of Wellington. 
On 27 April 1&49 Sir Henry Bulwer was 
npjwintnd ambassador at Washington. His 
principal achievement in that capacity was 
t he bringing to a aatistactory completion the 
Bulwur-CIayton treaty. During the three 
jeacs of his sojourn iu America he obtained 
anextraordinBrynmountof popularity. More 
than rniee he roused immense audiences in 
the United States to exceptional enlhusiMm. 
On 19 Jna_. 1S62 he wbh sent as minlater 

E'enipotentiary to the court of the Grand 
uke of Tuscany at Florence. There he re- 
■nuned until his retirement on 26 Jan. 18o5. 
A pension was awarded t^ him on 2d April. 
Several diplomatic miseiong, some of them 
of extreme delicacv, were aftecwarda en- 
truatf^ to him^ at Conetantinople, in the 
Danubian principalities, and elsewhere along 
the borders nf llie LcTant. Among these he 
v/ae, for nea riy t wo years togethe r, empowered 
«a commissioner under the 23rd article of 
the treaty of Paris— from 93 July 1856 to 
May 1858— to inresti^te the condition 
of the Danubian principalities. Bulwer was 
■decte^d, at the close of the Crimean war, 
to be the euceeasor of Viscount Stratford de 
Reddiffe ae ambassador extraunlinary to the 
OUomau Porte at Constantinople. From 
10 May 1868 to .\ugust 186S he added much 
(O Ida already high reputation. 

Un rKtnrmng from the Boaphorus in the 
winter of 1866 Bulwer retired from the 
diplomatic service. On 17 Not. 1868 he 
was electtid member for Tamworth, and re- 
tained that seat until his elevation to the 
peerue on 21 Alarch 1871 as liarou Dalling 
aud Itulwer. His last speech in the com* 
mons, upon the Irish church, was one of the 
most Bffeetivo he ever delivered, though his 
inlimiity made him inaudible to most of the 
house. Before Ihe elnsa of 1867 he published 
in two volumes, entitled * Historical Cha- 
racters,* four manterly sketches of Talleyrand, 
Cobbett, Canning, and iMsckintosh. Two 
other companion abetches, those of Sir 
Robert Peel and Viscount Melbourne, have 



bpen selected from among their author's 

niecs and published poslburaouslv. The 
t two volumes of a ' Life of Viscount 
Palmerston ' appeured in 1870. Four years 
afterwards a turd volume was issued from 
the press posthumouslv. He died very sud- 
denly on 23 May 18^2 at Naples. As he 
died without issue, his title became extinct. 
The sweetness of his dlsuositlon and his 
high-bred manner rendered him a universal 
favourite. Habitually sauntering through 
society with an air of languor, be veiled the 
keenest observation under an aspect of in~ 
difference. Whenever in his more delicate 
negotiations he was In reality tlie moat cau- 
tious, be was eeemlnglv the most negligent. 
The apparently langujd way in which he 
related an anecdote gave it a peculiarly 
poignant effect. His personal popularity was 
mamly Bttributnble to his complete mastery 
of the subtlest arts of a conversationalist. 

[Many particulars in the foregoing record are 
drawn from the writer's own peritouBt reeoUeC' 
tions and correspondence. Memoirs by the pru- 
seot writer have appeared in the Moraiag Post, 
SS May 187a ; AthL-Dauiii, 1 June 1873; lUus- 
tnited Review, IS Aug. 187S; and Encyel. BriL 
(9th edition), vi. 780-3. See also Times. 3 June 
1872; Lord Dalling's Ufe of bis political chief, 
Viaeount Falmenfton, i. ii. iii. ; Life of Ednrard, 
Lord Lrtton, by his son Roliert, Earl of Lyttou, 
i. ii. ; Betams of Members of Farliamsnt.f 

C.K. 

BTTNBURT, Sib HENRY EDWAIID 
(1778-1860), seventh baronet, of MtldenhHll 
and Barton Hall, Suffolk,a lieutenant-general 
on the retired list, and author of several his- 
torical works, was son of the eminent amateur 
artist H. W, Bunbury [see BpNBuai, Hbsry 
WiLUiM]. He was born on 4 May 1778, 
and received his education at Westminster 
School under Dr. Vincent. In 1796 he ob- 
tained a commission in the Coldstream guards, 
and became aide-da-tump to his uncle, Gene- 
ral Owyn. In 1797 he purchasi-d a troop in 
the 16tii light dragoons, which at that period 
was stationed for several years in the vicinity 
of the royal residencesat Windsor and Wey- 
mouth. He served on the personal staff of 
the Duke of York in North Holland in 1799, 
and in 1800 was promoted to an unattached 
majority. He studied in the lloyal Military 
Colle^ at Wycombe in 1800-1. Duringthe 
invasion alarms of 1803-4 he was employed 
on the qunrtermaeter-generaTs staff of the 
south-eastern district. In 1805 he was 
quartermaster-genera] of the force sent to 
tne Mediterranean under Sir James Craig, 
which, afler landing in Naples, withdrew to 
Sicily, and be held tlie same post under Sir 
John Stuart iu the descent on Calabria in 
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1806, when be received a gold medal for tbe 
battle of Maida, wbere be bad greatly die- 
tuiguisbed himself as chief of tbe staff; and 
in Sicily up to 1809, including tbe expedi- 
tion to tbe bay of Naples in tbe latter year. 
Betuming home on leave, be was appomted 
under-secretary of state for war under tbe 
Portland administration, a post which be re- 
tained under Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverpool 
until its abolition in 1816. Jn December 
1816 be was sent on an important mission 
to tbe Duke of Wellington, then at St. Jean 
de Lus, the secret of which has never trans- 
pired. In 1816 be became a major-general 
and was made a ELGJB., and in the same 
year was appointed special commissioner, 
with Admiral Lord Keith, to communicate 
to tbe ez-emperor Napoleon tbe decision 
of tbe British cabinet respecting bis exile 
to St. Helena, a delicate task, for which 
Bunbur]^s tact and polished address well 
fitted mm. An account of the transac- 
tion, drawn up by him for tbe information 
of Lord Sueitb, is given in Allardyce's * Life 
of Lord Keith,' and in tbe memoir noticed 
below. A number of unpublished letters 
from Bunbury to Sir Hudson Lowe at this 

eriod are in tbe British Museum (Add. 
SS. 20106-20388). Sir Henrv, then Colo- 
nel Bunbury, had married in 1807 a daugh- 
ter of (General Fox, commanding in Sicily, 
and brother of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, and by her, who died in 18:^8, had 
four sons — ^viz. Sir Charles James Fox Bun- 
bury, F.R.S., his successor in the baro- 
netcy, and author of a memoir of his father's 
life; Edward Herbert Bunbury, author of 
a * Histo^ of Ancient Geography ' (London, 
1879) ; Henry William St. Pierre Bunbury, 
lieutenant-colonel, who commanded the 23rd 
fusiliers in the unsuccessful attack on the 
Redan at Sebastopol ; and Richard Hanmer 
Bunbury, a captain in the royal navy. Sir 
Henry married secondly, in 1830, a sister of 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Charles Napier of 
Scinde. Some years before, in 1820, he had 
succeeded to the baronetcy and estates of 
his uncle. Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, who 
was for forty-three years M.P. for the county 
of Suffolk, but is better remembered as a 
racing man and the winner of the first 
* Derby.* In 1830 Sir Henry came for^vard 
to fill the seat so long occupied by his uncle. 
He was returned with Mr. Tjrrell by a ma- 
lority of 400 over Sir T. Gooch, who had 
been for many years the tory member. Bun- 
bury was a staunch whig, and voted for the 
second reading of the Reform Bill when it 
was carried by a majority of one. At the 
election whicn followed he was again re- 
turned among the band of reformers sent 



up by nearlr aU tbe county oonstitaendes. 
Hewasat tnis time offered the port of ae m n" 
tary of war hv Earl Grey, but dflctlinftd it 
on tbe ground of lUrbealtL On that ao- 
count be withdrew firom parliamentaij life 
at the dissolution which soon followed. In 
1837 be was induced to waive personal eon- 
sideraticns, and again to stand for the oountr 
in tbe libml interest ; but a reaction baa 
by this time set in, and two conservatiTBS 
were returned. Bunbury was a ffood judge 
of art and letters. He formed a nne lumiy 
and a collection of pictures. He was a 
fellow of the Antiquarian Societ]^, and a 
paper by him on Roman and Britiah anti- 
quities found at Mildenhall is printed In 
' ArcbsBologia/ zxy. 006-11. He was author 
of the following : 1. ' Correspondence of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. . . . To which are added other 
relicks of a Gentleman's [Bunbury] Family' 
(London, 18S8). 2. < Narrative of tbe Cam- 
paign in North Holland in 1799' ^Liondon, 
1849JI. 3. * Narrative of certain Ptosagea 
in the late War with Firance' (LondoiL 
1852y All of these are valuable worics, and 
the last possesses special military interest 
by reason of the insight it afforda to whrt 
may be called the internal history of the 
army at tbe period immediately antecedent 
to the Peninsular war. To Bunbury ia 
likewise due the credit of haWng encouraged 
the establishment of our present yolunteer 
army by a vigorous appeal to the public, 

Senned about a twelvemonth before his 
eath, in which he gave his personal experi- 
ence of former invasion panics, and offered, 
in the event of the proposed movement not 
finding general acceptance, to raise and train 
a body of volunteers at his own cost. After 
settling in the country he took a lively in- 
terest in all measures for promoting the wel- 
fare of the labouring classes. He died at 
Barton Hall on 13 April 1860, at the age 
of eighty-two. 

In the * Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books*" 
the name of Sir Henry Bunbury is suggested 
as the original of the supposed pseudonym 
' F. R. Soame.* A double error is here in- 
volved. Sir Henry Bunbury never wrote 
under that name, and the name itself is not 
an assumed one, being that of his cousin 
Henry Francis Robert Soame (1768-1803), 
who died in India while serving as a lieu- 
tenant in the 22nd (formerly 25th) light dra- 
goons, and of whom particulars will be found 
among the family memorials appended to the 
' Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer,' be- 
fore mentioned, in which are also inserted 
some of H. F. R. Soame*8 poetical pieces, in- 
cluding * The Retrospect ' and ' Lines written 
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on a Blank Leaf facing the Title Page of 
" The Pleasures of Memory," ' which first ap- 
peared anonymously in some of the editions 
of Rogers's ' Poems.' 

[Memoir and Literary Remains, edited by his 
son, Sir Charles J. F. Bunbury (privately printed), 
1 868 ; Burke's Baronetage ; Forster's Life of Gold- 
smith, pp. 321-3, 387-9; Annual Army Lists; 
Sir H. Bunbury's Works; Allardyce's Life of 
Keith (Edinburgh, 1883); Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. ix. 91 ; Bury and Norwich 
Free Press, 14 April and 28 April 1860; Illust. 
Lond. News, xxxvi. 1036 (will); information 
supplied by Sir Charles Bimbury, F.R.S., and £. 
H. Bunbury.] H. M. C. 

BUNBURY, HENRY WILLIAM 

(1750-1811), amateur artist and caricaturist, 
was bom in 1750, being the second son of 
the Rev. Sir William Bimbury, bart., of 
Mildenhall in Suffolk. The Bunburys were 
an old Norman family who are mentioned in 
Stephen's time as established at Bunbury in 
C'heshire. Young Bunbury was educated at 
Westminster School, and afterwards at St. 
Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Both at school 
and college he seems to have acquired an early 
rt'putation as a humorous draughtsman, going 
so far at Westminster as to etch 'A lk)y 
riding upon a Pig,' a copy of which is to be 
found in the British Museum Print Room ; 
and at Cambridge accumulating a fair gallery 
of ungainly dons and awkward undergradu- 
ates. He drew chiefly in pencil, or black and 
red chalk ; but, although he seems to have 
used the needle, he was never successful as 
an etcher, and his designs were generally re- 
produced by engravers, mostly in stipple or 
dot. One of the first who copied Bunoury's 
designs in this way was Bretherton, who had 
a well-known print shop at 134 New Bond 
Street. In 1771 Bunbury married Catherine 
Homeck, Goldsmith's 'Little Comedy,' to 
whom the poet two years later addressed 
that dancing * Letter m Verse and Prose * 
which Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Prior first 
gave to the world in 1837, in his * Life of 
Goldsmith.' Previous to his marriage he had 
visited France and Italy, studying drawing 
at Rome, and one of the earliest of Brether- 
ton's engravings, dated 1 Oct. 1771, repro- 
duces a * View on the Pont Neiif at Paris.' 
Two of the happiest of his subsequent de- 
signs, ' Strephon and Chloe ' and * The Salu- 
tation Tavern,' are dated 28 Nov. 1772 and 
20 March 1778 respectively ; and in the latter 
year he published a number of his sketches 
of foreign costumes and a series of burlesque 
illustrations to 'Tristram Shandy.' Others 
of his better-known compositions which suc- 
ceeded .these are 'Hyde Park,' 1780; 'A 
Family Piece' and 'Coffee-house Patriots,' 



both dated 16 Oct. 1781 ; * A Chop-hoiise,' 
15 Oct. 1781 (which contains a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson) ; * Hints to Bad Horsemen ' (a 
set), 1781 ; * Richmond Hill,' 1 March 1782, 
the original drawing for which belonged to 
Horace Walpole (Hanmer Corresp, 1838, p. 
397) ; and * A Long Stoiy,' 25 April 1782, 
which was engrav^ by J. R. Smith. The 
three works by which he is best known be- 
long, however, to 1787. They are * A Long 
Minuet, as danced at Bath ' (25 June) ; * The 
Propagation of a Lie ' (29 Dec.) ; and the 
volume of equestrian misadventures called 
*An Academy for Grown Horsemen,' by 
'Geoffrey Gambado,' Ist edition 1787, 2nd 
edition 1788. To 1788 ^20 June) also be- 
lonfi;s *The Country CIud,' another of his 
designs much sought after by collectors. All 
these latter were engraved bv W. Dickinson, 
who, like Bretherton, published many of 
Bunbury's productions. In 1791 appeared 
the * Annals of Horsemanship,' a kind of se- 
quel to the * Academy for Grown Horsemen.' 
Bunbury also essayed some serious compo- 
sitions. There is a set of * Military Por- 
traits,' engraved by E. D. Soiron, 1791 , which 
bears his name ; he also executed some com- 
positions for the * Arabian Nights ; ' and he 
was a contributor to Boydell's * Shakespeare,' 
1803-5. One of his water-colours, * Florizel 
and Autolycus changing Garments' (from the 
* Winter's Tale'), forms part of the William 
Smith gift at South Kensington. But his 
forte was caricature, and this he continued to 
produce until his death, in May 181 1, at Kes- 
wick, to which place he had retired in 1798, 
when he lost his wife. * Patience in a Punt,' 
'Anglers of 1811,' and * A Barber's Shop in 
Assize Time,' all belong to the final year of 
his life. The first two were etclied by Row- 
landson, while * A liarber's Shop ' has the 
distinction of being the last plate upon which 
the famous Gillray was engaged before he 
lapsed into hopeless idiocy [see Gillkat, 
James]. There is, it should be added, an 
earlier * Barber's Shop,' dated 12 May 1785. 
Bunbury owed much during his lifetime 
to the charm of a genial nature, and to his 
position as a man of familv and education. 
West flattered him, and AValpole enthusias- 
tically compared him to Hogarth, He was 
the friend of Goldsmith, Garrick, and Rey- 
nolds, and the favourite of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, to whom in 1787 he was 
apjwinted equerrj'. All this, coupled with 
the facts that he was seldom, if ever, per- 
sonal, and wholly abstained from political 
subjects, greatly aided his nopularitj' with 
the printsellers and the puolic of his day, 
and secured his admission, as an honorary 
exhibitor, to the walls of the Academy, wher© 
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BONN, ALFRED (ITiWNlSt 
»1 m&iugvr. is be^t reuiembered 
>f his liUrftrf feuds. During man; yeats he 
wBB tpohon of with derision as 'Poet Buim/ 
and tbe stlacks upon kim did Tint ccoae until 
ho WM driven into a retaliation, wliich Is the 
mnst vigorous of hit writings, and secured 
liim a temporaiy raapite. According lo liis 
own Btatcment he came of good family. 
While actnpulously reserved concerning his 
birth and parentage, he says in 'The Sta^ 
bi»fore and Dchind the Curtain,' published in 
1840, that he 'was forty-three years old 
last April 8th ' {the preface is dated i'i June 
IHW); thathis father' woreasword instead 
of swallowing one,' and that he was con- 
sidered, ' as the Bev. Mr. Plumtree liag it, 
n-Rpectable "till he (I) took a turn for the 
atage."' Subeequently, under date 8 April 
1 8ffl, he writes ' Birthday—!^ ! ' In 1826 
he was managerof the Birmingham Theatre, 
and in IS.t>1 lie underloiilt the joint manaee- 
tncnl of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Tlieatrea. This arduous eiperiment resulted 
in failure, and his book 'The Stnge ' is a 
ew^ea of 'apologia' for his iQaiiagement. 
Dunn's connection with Drury Lane com- 
menced ID 1833, in whieh year he was ap- 
pointed stage-manager by EUiston. The 
retirement of Kean from Corent Garden, 
immediately previous to his death (IS May 
1833), the eonsemient closing of the theatre, 
and the failure of Captain Polhill, the third 
man whose fortune had been swallowed up 
in Drury Lane within ten years, led to the 
assumption by Bunn of the joint manage 

The EubHequent life of Bunn is the history 
of the two patent theatres. From the first 
onposition was encountered. A bill for the 
aoolition of the patent theolres, for whieh 
leave had previouslv been obtained by Mr, 
llulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, was moved 
by him in the House of Commons on '26 July 
1833, and passed by a majoritv of thirty-one. 
In reaponse to a petition of Bunn it was 
thrown out by the upper chamber. From 
this moment, according to Bunn's statement, 
commenced the series of attacks upon him to 
which he was constantly subject. Thwarted 
perpetually by the actors on whom he reim- 
posed temporarily a maximum salary, and, 
lis ho held, by the lord chamberlain, the 
Man(uiN Conyngham, and fronted by an 
i ncreasitiff ly arduous competition on the part 
(if the other houses, Bunn found his poet no 
ainecnre. WJihMacrendy,whomheengaced, 
he was on such ill terms that a nuarrel of 
long Btflnding resulted, on 29 April 1836, in 
Uio tragedian assaulting the manager in 
bis own room. Por this Bunn received 



the sherirs court, on 39 June 1836, I.'™. 
damages. On 1 7 Dec. 1 840 Bunn appeared in 
Basinghall Street before Commissioner Me- 
rivale as a bankrupt. During his manage- 
ment be displayed abundant energy. Almost 
all the leading actors, headed by Macreody, 
Charles Kean, ^'ondenhotT, W. Karren, 
Harley, Uartley, Meadows, and Mathews, 
were engaged by him during his term of 
manoffement, which at Drury Lane lasted 
until 1648. In his attempt to estjiblish 



hemian Qirl,' 1843; the 'Bondman,' 1846; 
the 'Moid of Honour,' 1847; and several 
other works. For the 'Moid of Artois' 
Madame Malibran was engaged at the then 
unheard-of salary of V2al. per week. The 
libretti of most of these operas were trans- 
lated from the French by Bunn, who also 
took from the same source ' The Minister 
and the Mercer,' a version of the ' Bertrand 
et Baton ' of Scribe, and some other dramas 
and farces the names of most of which are 
now forgotten. He also wttite occamonal 
verses which can claim no quality beyond 
fluency. Many of these are included in 'The 
Stage before and beliind the Curtain,' 1840, 
3 vols. 8vo, a querulous record of hjs mana- 
gerial experiences up to his bankruptcy. Hia 
' A Word with Punch,' in which he retorted 
ipon the principal writers in ' Punch,' whom 



and ' Thickhead— Mr. Mark Lemon,' is writ- 
tea with smartness as well as acerbity. It 
is diflicult to credit Bunn with the entire 
execution. It has, however, many marks of 
bis style, and is in part incontestably his. 
Tbe brochure, which was got up to resemble 
a number of ' Punch,' had a great success, 
and is now a bibliographical rarity. In his 
late years Bunn became a Uoman catholic. 
He died of apople:iv at Boulogne on 20 Dec. 
1860. 

[Bunn's Stsgo before sod behind the Car- 
tAiD, 1840, 3 vols, pauitn; Sir F. Pollock's 
Mncready's Reminisceiice!", 1875; A Word irith 
Panch; ThD Era newspHper, ^3 Dee. ISSO ; 
Grove's Dictionary of Music imd Miuicinna, J 



BUNN, MARGAHET AGNES < 1799- 

1883), actress, was bom on 36 Oct. 1799 at 
Lanark. AAer her birth her father, whose 
name was Somerville, came to London and 
established himself as a biscuit baker inMory- 
lebone. Margaret displaved at an early afle 
a talent for the stage, and was introduced in 
1815 to the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, member 
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i^Z. M^. I^ujuu }i«d b. XtU loid ocixxmumd- 
ixjj^ fj/ur*'. HU*: wiw^ »»*^n to iii^ziiei^ aulvim- 
t*j^«; ijj idxnouAen; Urlongii^r Vj henTr Tni^*?dr. 
Ki««i if Miid Vy Imve kept buck li^i>. Bunn, 
witjj wli'>iii, lu <yyu*ii^jqueace 'jf Ler beinj^. it 
h*' tM'i*i, * \/^t h'iie mid overU/werinjer n womtia 
for lijfc figure/ i*e ref'Hsed U* act except in 
<:4rri«.iij ir^iuni/^^nis Her 1^%' Hn^tjeth ie 
itu-hUomA wit}j a i<UM>nnjf implication br 
^M/:r*'b/iy tu h'i^ ' lleuinifaoencee.* 

|'#4rii««>(.'i} A<?iy/ufi( '/f th« KnirlJvh HUge; Bio- ■ 
^r^\t\is*A t}ii; j;riti*}j HUt^^ ]«24 ; Our Actre»es 
H/^r MiJi '; \UT*m ^Wwm), 1844; Th« I>nma, i 
tir '\\iK*iS.r\*K\ i*'f'k4'i MHipuiu«t, roll. t. and ti. ; 
4i)«i»/iM-uM. '4 yah, 1883,] J. E. 
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l5i;NNINO,JAMKHIH;XCTriXE(18(>2- 

ihirrU,HrrhiiAurif Uimoii (5 Oct. 1802, the 8on 
f/f a l^fwi'th kitrvtiyoff l<;ft Hchrjol at the earhr 
itjf*'. of t UirU'4*n Ut t'uU:r \m father m office. He 
wiM Hfl^Twai-dii ahich^J to 0«y;r^5 Smith, ar- 
<rlijti'4fl, a piipil of l{4>lff'rt Furze lirettingham 
1 4(. V. J I aii«l on Um{ ifxpiry of hiH apprenticeship 
v4im\hi*Ht'**A liiiiiinfHM aa an architect. He held 
\n Niii'i'4«iMioii th<i offlcM of difitrict surveyor, 
liutiiiial Orifeii, and surveyor for the Foand- 



nlSi; IftB^tfel 

pbm for tjhe nisnc of HoIbcBB Talky, a -wfA 
&ipt prt rHtcT'^ Vr "RpTiTimgr uid IB iRiuch he 
vrSk ilie c^tsai^st izLi<eresa: l&t9, the Goal 
ExehanzTt": 1*02. C5tT PriaoB, HoUowav; 
] S5^1 Freemai^anf* CirphaB Schools, BrixtoB ; 
] S05. Metnipc*litsn Cattle Ifaitet ; 1656, two 
newlnir oonrtf in Gmldhall: 1S56, the interior 
of Newgat-e. a rearrsngement leaving Duee's 
building of 17^?= ontwardlv nntooched ; 1858» 
Bogerf't Almshcmses, Brnton : 1662, a new 
open timber roof for Giuldhall : and 1863^ 
Pauper Lunatic AFvlnm at Stones, Kent, whidk 
Tra£ still nnfinifihej at his death. He also left 
a number of designs for various city improve- 
ment€. such as one for poor lodging-hoosoy 
Victoria Street ; for converting FaxringdoB 
Market into baths, &c. : designs in ISsS for 
increasing the width of London Bridge ; in 
I860, for improvements in the lihraiy of 
Guildhall ; and in 1861 for a new meat 
market at Smithfield. Bunning's tal»itB 
were of the practical rather thimUie artifltie 
order ; but he designed successfidly decora- 
tions for various municipal displays. He was 
distinguished for inteffnty as a public aflidal, 
as well as unvarying kindness and conrtsay. 
He was a fellow of the Institute of British 
Architects, and of the Society of Antiquariet^ 
in which latter capacity much credit is dos 
to him for the care hie took in piMM-v iipg 
the interesting renuuns of 1^^w»f m buildiitf 



found in excsTrtting the site of the Cool Ex- 
oliange. He died on 7 Not, 1863 in London. 
He married in 1826 Misa Bason, a lady of 
Ttftlian origin, who survived him. He left 
no children. 
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BTJKNT, EDMU>"D (1540-161 9 ),_theo- 
Io^bI writer, woe ham in 1540 at the Veche, 
the seat of Edward Restnold, his mother's 
father, nearChalfont St. Giles, Buckingham- 
eliire. He was the eldest son of Kichard 
Bunny (rf, 15M) of Newton or Bunny Hall 
in wkketield parish, who wnB treasurer of 
Berwick, and otherwise employed in public 
services in the north, tejnp. Ileury Vltl and 
Edward VI i he sulfered as a proteslant under 
IMary, and obtained «ome compensation from 
Elizabeth (16. Tune 1574). Edmund was sent 
to Oxford L'niversity at the age of sixteen, 
and Aft«r graduating B.A. was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Magdiilen College, tlis 
father meant him for the law, and sent him 
to Staple Inn and Orav's Inn. He detei^ 
mined upon entering the church, and was 
disinherited in favour of Richard, the second 
eon, for so doing. On 30 March IMl he re- 
ceived the prebend of Oigate in St. Paul's, 
London, in succession to John Brahan. Re- 
tnming to Oxford he graduated M.A. on 
14Peb. 1565, and was soon after elected fol- 
low of Merlon College ; an unprecedented 
tliiitgi but the reason was that Alerton had 
no one who could preach, whUe Biumy was , 
& llaont e.tlcmporiser. On 10 July 1570 he 
was made ll.D., and became in the some year 
chapljun to Grindal, archbishop of York, who ' 
mode htm eubdeon of York, in succession to I 
Robert Babthorp, D.D. {d. 1570), and gave ! 
him tlie rectory of Bolton Percy. Thia he I 
beld for twenty-fire years, and then resigned | 
it. His Bubdeanerv ne resigned in 1S70, and i 
WM succeeded by Henry Wright, M.A. In \ 
Fehnutry 157B he applied for tho degree of 
D.D.,bntwna refuged. Retaining his London 
prebend, with another at York (Wistow, in- ; 
stalled ^1 Oct. 1575), and a third at Carlisle I 
(first stall, collated 2 .luly lo86), he devoted 
himself to the work of an itinerant preadier, > 
travelling over moat psrta of England, al^ 
t^ndrd by two mounted sen'ants, and thus i 
visiting towns and villages, and sometimes ' 
his universitv, as an evangelist. His doc- 
trine was Calvinistic. He died at Cawood, 
Yorkshire, 26 Feb, 18ie-19,and was buried in 
York minstW, where is a monument (with 
effig?)tohi»memorv. In person be was portly 
attd *l)n>ad-faced. He published : 1 . ' The 
Whole Summe of Christian Religion, given 
forth by two Beverall mel.hodes nr ^rmes : the 
one higher, for the better learned, the other 



applved to the capacitie of the common mul- 
titude, and meete for all,' itc, lo76, 8to 
(black letter). 3. ' Inelitiitionis Chrisliana* 
Religionis, a Jo. Colvino conscriptic, com- 
pendium,' &c. 1576, Svo. (Thia abridgment 
of Calvin's 'Institution' was translated into 
English by Edward May, l&SO, 8vo, but bad 
not so much vogue as the abridgment by 
William Lawne, 1584, translated by C. 
Fetherstone, lfi&6.) 3. ' ITie Scepter of 
Judah i or what maner of government it 
was, that unto the common-wealth or church 
of Israel was by the will of God appointed,' 

1584, 8vo. 4. 'A Book of Christian Exer- 
cise, appertaining to Resolution, perused and 
accompanied now with a Treslise tending to 
Pacification,' 1584, 8vo; 1585, 12mo; Ox- 
ford, 34mo; 1586, l2nio; 1594-1609. ISmoi 
1621, 13mo ; 1630, Svo ; (the first port is the 
earlier half of a treatise by l^berl. Parsons, 
the Jesuit, with Bunnj''a alterstionsj these- 
cond part, printed separately, 1594 and 1598, 
is his own. Parsons published his workanony- 
mously, with the initials R. P., and Bunny 
did not know who was the author j Parsons 
reissued his work with the title 'A Chris- 
tian Directorie . . . with reprofe of the . . . 
falsified edition . . . published by E. Buny,' 
1685, Svo ; for Bunny's defence see No. 8 
below; it wasthereadingof Bunny's amended 
issueofParsons's treatise which first gaveBi>- 
rious impressions to Richard Baxter at the 
age of fourteen). 5. ' Certaine Prayers and 
Godly Exercises for the ivii of November 
wherein we solemnlxe the blessed reign of 
our gracious sovereigne Indy Elizabeth, &c. 

1585, 8vo (dedication, dated York, 27 Sept. 
1585, to archbishop of Canterbury ; Peck says 
(his book gave birth to the accession form). 

6. 'The Coronation of Bovid: wherein out 
of that part of the Historie of David that 
showetb how he came to the Kingdome wee 
have eel forth unto us what is like to be the 
end of these troubles that daylie arise for 
the gospels sake,' 1588. 4(o (black letter). 

7. 'Necessary Admonition out of the pro- 
phet Joel, concerning that Hand of God that 
of late was upon us,' &c. 1588, Svo, 8. 'A 
briefe Answer unto those idle and frivolous 

Suarrels of R. P. against the late edition of 
lie Resolution,' 1589,8vo(iicenaed in 1687). 
9. 'Of Divorce for adulterie and Slortying 
againe : tliat there is no sufficient worrnnt 
so to do. With fi note that K. P. many 
yeeres since was answered,' Oxford, 1610, 
4to; al8oLondon,same siseanddate. Wood 
makes use of 'A Defence of his Labour in 
the Workof the Ministry '(writt«in 30 Jan. 
1602, and circulated in manuscript among 
111* friends, to repel the charge of thrusting 
himself forward ue a preacher), and mentions 
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Bunny *j* Bunsen 

■ . , 

tkrt Bnmr bad tnadatod (spMraotly with 
nnmam) tte ' IniUtio JcMiIAiMtL'^ 

\Woot»AShttmOaou.jaSm),u.J0,n9f^ prnniTi fllhii— ffiwi fBlMiX ii Ht.T^L 
910; Farti, L tf,te.; wDIVa Samf of ti* L 17V, SM ; WiDVa SHtij «f tha CbtWbaK 




1742, n. t^ UO, 3M; Gdam'a 17«X,LMS,S7*: Wimrt BwiHw iif ni* 
,171X,p.6.] A.O. kaCblkn^thaJtMiaihLlMa^l A. A. 



BUBHT, FBAXCIS (1618-1617), tbe»- »mnmw FRAWnai nrm i«7in -sb 

liMiMl writer, waa bora 8 ]I«T 1613, at ,gu jmm.FKAI TOBB q TM-lCTI), wifc 

tfaa Vacbe, banc tbiid aon orRUwid, a^ ?»■««» am atyBnH aM^WM ft* g** 

Toai«HtbmdS of Edmmid Rm^^. t.] S'**J1|:? ^SSTTi^ Bmtmmm Wad- 



15«W^ waa adautted a dannfiB ISGO, and ?®^JS>'^WSiZ!^ *' "?" 



gndoatad BJL 10 Jnly 186S, MJL » Jnly ? *I* ]5^_^*S?*J?^ ^I^'HSf 

1M7. He waa probatioiiar Allow from 1G61 ^^^ ./i "^^t^S^^ 

tol«7«. Tald{«den. ha began to poach t^^ Ijfi'L^iKL'^Sf nJSSL ^ 

I Nor. moTm, piaadiingwaa nopnlar. TJ^^-S', 2jSLiS^.£S?Sw 
andnroenndhimaebaplainoytotWl^ i iTwmS 'T? t^TwT^^?^ 
of l£dC>id. On 9 May I«ra ha waa in. iLrifnTd^^fc^Tr^TTS^*!!!^ 
dnetadintoapnbendatIhnliiuB(eighthatall, f^!fjp *^ ™^' 3?*? P°^ *? 
inataDad 18 May), and aoceeodad Balph X^;^^!^J^S;I^S!'Z^;t^ 
Law aa aididaaeon of Northnmberiand. **?"?^?SSJ^*?^'?" , 7?"5!?^ 

90 Oct. 1S7& Ha laaigned the ardbdeal « ^i?^L"!^'?^.*^'?l>^^?{'^' 
eaiiiToabeeaaiiniri«etorafRyt<«,Diiriiaai, °*7M"»*y?«»h Mrtat Mmof H a i t>BMHi»> 

II Aft. 1W8 (imiiietad W Sept.) Likahia atiJS^tbHTJ^^^Si^iUi^,^ 
brath^Edmnd, he waa an indaiktigaUe thia period bafcro aha agMnwartadhgnatew 

preadiar, and a BtiDBg OdTiniat. Ha died ~™?3^- . ™f^™™ "y;^ ""^^I* 
it Bytoi 16 AwQ 1«7, and waa buried in '»';|?»^ " ''^^^ 
the dbank oT hie ehi«h. He married f!^ V**? «-"■* .^ *^ ""qy <**>» 
Jane, daiwhter of Henry Prieatley, and had ' oiO*** "7 bar ajrmprthy and by her ac«if* 
fire ehildien, all of whom died before him. «>-<>P«»t««»; «« *«* «P«« ?"*'? «» wk- 
llunn V published : 1 . ' A Suney of the Pope's «W P«"y «?!«* "i ¥«' •"^^ 'ift !»««»&«>*«> 
«upr«micie ... and in it are examined the ^"y®"* *"• poLtical and litenuy Mreer. 
chief arimmentH that M. Rellarmine hath, Yet she was no mere' hou«e wife, but ahared 
for defence of the «.id supremacie . . .' »U the beet parts of hie mind on all occawoiis. 
I.VJO, 1505, 4to (black letter). 2. 'Truth "« *«* on 28>ov. IftOO, haviM acted as 
and Fab«hood: or a comparison betweene <^™*n «?ba«8ador to En([land from 1841 to 
the tmth now taught in Endand, and the j 18'>*» «nd m accordance with one of hu last 
dfxrtrine of the Itomish church, &e.. with an «<!»«»*» «he published ' A Memoir of Baron 
answere to such reasons as the iMjpish recu- ' P"?!*",'.r!7"T,^o T , *»«»"y P*P««. 
sants alledge, why they will not come to our ' ^7 ^ i^ idow laW, -2 volumes. After her 
churches,' 1r,».5, Ito, two parts. .3. ' A Com- »>i«bend s death she went to reside at Csjb- 

parison betwwn the auncient Fayth of the ?*«' Zl"' a } ST nJ?* ^ 

Itomans and the new Itomish religion,' ir,95, ' J*" *' ^^^ deceased ^ughter, TJeodor^ 
4to. 4. ' An Answere to a Popish libell inti- ' f"""*?? T''^ VofS™ ^^^- v • 
tuled : A Petition to the Bish^, Preachers, j *^?" -^.'V"l^®I.*- ^5 bnUiant hoepit*. 
and Gospellers, lately spread abroad in the ^*'^ '''"f*' "he dwpensed at the Pnunaa 
North pirts,' Oxford, iW. 12mo. 5. >i){\emY»Kj AuTiiigheTnndmMmEogUnAyrSl 
tliH Iliad Corner-stone by builders still }^ long remembered. As authorMs of tiie 
overmuch omitted ; i.e. a forme of teaching \^^ "f, '??' husband her bterarjr ability hat 
Jesus Christ out of all the holy Scripture?' •»««" ^'^V Mlmowledged, but it waa only 
1611, fol. 6. 'An Exposition of the 28 v. -mong her private friends that her exmae- 
of the 3 chap, of the Eiistle to the Romans. "*i°t.'7 f^^at and her wonderful knowledce 
Wherein is manifestly proved the doctrine of «f *''« venous public events of the tame ondd 
Justification by Faith, and by Faith onely,' j be anpreciated. She iws the mother of ten 
1616, 4to. 7. 'A Guide unto Godlinesse; or ' children one of whom, Henry George Buneen, 
a plain and familiar Exposition of the Ten ' ^*^^ of Donington, Salop, died m 1886. 




''icated 1196 to Tobias Mathew, bishop of | O. <£ B. 
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BUOTING, EDWARD (1773-1843), 
musician and antiquanr, was bom at Armagh 
in February 1773. Ills father was a Derby- 
shire engineer who went to Ireland to super- 
intend t ne works at the Dungannon colliery. 
His mother was a lineal descendant of the 
Patrick Gruana O'Quin of the Hy Niall race, 
who was killed in arms in July 1642. The 
elder Bunting died soon after the birth of his 
youngest son, Edward, leaving behind him 
two other sons, both of whom in later years 
became musicians. The eldest of these, An- 
thony, was in 1782 settled at Drogheda as a 
music teacher and organist, and from him 
Bunting received his nrat instruction. He 
remained at Drogheda for two years, and in 
1784 was sent for to Belfast to act as sub- 
stitute for a Mr. Weir, a local organist, to 
whom he was shortly afterwards articled. 
Part of his duties at Belfast consisted in 
giving occasional pianoforte lessons to Weir's 
pupils, which he did with such unusual 
enerffy that it is said that one of his lady 
pupils once turned round and boxed his ears. 
At the expiration of his articles Bunting 
had become so popular in Belfast that he 
had no difficulty in making his own living 
by the exercise of his profession. He was 
both clever and handsome, but, indulging 
in hard drinking and dissipation, he became 
wayward, hot-tempered, and idle. On 11, 
12, and 13 July 1792 a few patriotic Irish 
gentlemen held a meeting of harpers and 
minstrels in order to revive their almost ex- 
tinct national music. Only ten performers 
could be collected, and Bunting was com- 
missioned to not« down the airs which they 
played. This seems to have awakened in 
him a powerful interest in old Irish music, 
and he at once set about collecting materials 
for a work on the subject, for which purpose 
he made numerous journeys, principally in 
Ulster, Munster, and Connaught. In 1796 
he published the result of his researches in a 
volume entitled *A General Collection of 
the Ancient Irish Music, containin/j a variety 
of Admired Airs never before published, and 
also the Compositions of Conolan and Carolan. 
Collected from the Harpers, &c., in the dif- 
ferent lM)vinces of Ireland, and adapted for 
the Piano-Forte. With a Prefatory Intro- 
duction . . . Vol. I.' This book was pub- 
lished by Preston in London and pirated by 
Lee in Dublin; it contains sixty-six airs, 
but no words. Although the volume was 
not a pecuniary success, Bunting went on 
collectmg Irish music for another edition, for 
which he secured the co-operation of Thomas 
Campbell, who wrote words for the best tunes. 
Probably the success of Moore's ' Irish Melo- 
dies * (which was largely indebted to Bun- 

VOL. Vii. 



ting's first volume) hurried on the production 
in 1809 by Clementi of the new edition, 
which bore the title, * A General Collection 
of the Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged 
for the Piano-Forte ; some of the most ad- 
mired Melodies are adapted for the Voice, 
to Poetry chiefly translated from the Original 
Irish Songs, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., and 
other eminent Poets. To which is prefixed 
a Historical and Critical Dissertation on 
the Egyptian, British, and Irish Harps . . . 
Vol. I. This book contained seventy-seven 
additional airs, many of which were derived 
from a harper named Dennis Hempson, who 
was said to be over a hundred years old. The 
words of the songs are given only in English, 
and are gjenerafly unsatisfactory, although 
the music is very valuable. While this work 
was preparing for publication Bunting paid 
several visits to London, where he became a 
great friend of the Broadwood family. In 
1815 he visited Paris when the allied sove- 
reigns were there. It is said that his tho- 
roughly English appearance caused a practical 
joke to be played on him by some Frenchmen, 
who lighted a mass of squibs and crackers 
under a seat on the Boulevards on which he 
was dozing. On leaving Paris Bunting re- 
turned to Ireland by way of Belgium and 
Holland. In 1819 he was married to a Miss 
Chapman, and after his marriage he left 
Belmst and settled in Dublin, where he soon 
established a ^ood connection as a teacher, 
besides occupymg the post of organist to St. 
Stephen's. In 1840 he published a third 
collection of Irish music, dedicated to the 
queen. This^ was entitled * The Ancient 
Music of Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
To which is prefixed a Dissertation on the 
Irish Harp and Harpers, including an Ac- 
count of tlie old Melodies of Ireland.' The 
book contained 160 airs, 120 of which were 
published for the first time. Bunting did 
not long survive this, his last work. He died 
in Dublin on 21 Dec. 1843, and was buried 
in the cemetery of Mount Jerome. In per- 
son he was above middle height, strongly 
made and well-proportioned, but in his later 
years inclined to stoutness. His manners 
were rough and his temper irritable, but he 
I possessed much kindliness and strong afiec- 
■ tion. There is a portrait of him m the 
* Dublin University Magazine.' 

[Dabhn University Magazine for January 
1847.] W. B. S. 

BUNTING, JABEZ (1779-1868), Wes- 
leyan methodist minister, the only son of 
William Bunting of Monyash^ Derbyshire, 
a tailor in Mancnester, and Mary Bedfem, 
was bom in Manchester on 13 May 1779. 

T 
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After being at several minor schools, he went placed at the head of the Wesleyan missions, 
at Ciiristmas 1791 to that of Thomas Broad- ' Here his practical sagacity and his genius for 
hurst. At this school Jabez made friends with I administration had full scope. He greatly en- 
Edward Cropper, son of Thomas Percival, ' larged the operations, enricned the resources, 
M.D., an Arian dissenter, chief founder of , ana deepened the success of methodism in 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical the mission field. Tlie work was peculiarly 
Society, 1781. Percival took notice of nunt- to his taste. He had early offered his own 
ing, received him for four years into his services as a missionary to India, but the 
family without fee as medical pupil and ama- conference kept him at home. Nor was he 
nuensis, made arrangements for his gradua- at all insensible to the political opportimities 
tion abroad free of expense, and promised to ' of his body. He was always friendly to the 
introduce him to good practice in ifanchester. , establishment. His attachment was to prin- 
But Bunting's own wishes coincided with ciplesratherthan to parties, but there was no 
those of his now widowed mother," and he more strenuous advocate of political freedom 
entered the methodist ministry'. He began and religious liberty as he understood them, 
to preach on 12 Aug. 1798, in his twentieth In many respects his position resembled that 
year, and was received into the ministry on of a general of one of the great religious 
trial in 1799. In 1803 he was received into orders, directing the action of a religious cor- 
full connexion as a minister at Oldham poration whose ramifications extend to all 
Street chapel, Manchester. He was first ' parts of the globe. He controlled the spiritual 
stationed at Oldham, then at Macclesfield interests of half a million of people and re- 
(1801), London (1803), Manchester (1805), • ceived the emoluments of a curate. * From 
Sheffield (1807), Liverpool (1809), Halifax the great connexion for which he has lived 
(1811), Leeds (1813), London (181o), Man- , his sole revenue is a furnished house, coals, 
Chester (1824), Liverpool (1830), and finally, j candles, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
from 1833, at the headquarters of thedeno- ' a year* (Arthtjb). He died on 16 June 
mination in Ijondon, where he filled the 1858 at his residence, 30 Myddelton Square, 
chief posts of influence and authority. As a and was buried at City Road, where there is 
preacher he soon ac^juired considerable repu- ; a monument in the chapel to his memory, 
tation. He was elected assistant secretary | He was twice married : first, on 24 Jan. 1804, 
in 1K06, s<>crotary to the couferene»* and a to Sarah Mnclardie of Macclesfield (bom 
member of the legal hundred in 1814, and 26 Feb. 1782, died 29 Sei^t. 1835); socondlv, 
filled the imsident's cliair in 1820, 1828, in 1837, to Mrs. Martin (nde Green) of Ho'l- 
183H, and ls44. In l>^3.*nie was made senior oombe, Somersetshire, who survived him. 
secretarv ol" the Missionarv Societv, and in His familv consisted of four sons and three 
1835 presid»*nt of tlie Theological Institute, daupliters; his eldest son was William Mac- 
Tlie univ«'r>ity of Alx^rdeen made him M.A. lardie Huntinf^ [q. v.] 

in 1818; the Middleton rniversity, U.S.A., From 1821 to 1824 he superintended the 
made him l).l). in 18.^5. Hunting wa-* a born j connexional literature, but his only publica- 
disciplinarinn, and with some justice has | tions were : 1. Two sermons. One preached 
been called the second founder of methodism. , Ix'fore the Sunday School Union m 1805; 
In ecclesiastical ])olity he reparded himself as the second \i\Km * Justification by faith 'at 
giving effect to the views of William Thomp- Leeds in 1812 (the seventh edition of the 
son, first president of conference aft erAVesley's | last in 1847). 2. The ' Memorials of the late 
death. He completed the detachment of ' Rev. Richard Watson,'! 8^^3, 8vo. 3. 'Si)eech 



methodism from its Anglican base; he found 
it a society and consolidated it into a church. 
Under lUinting's legi.>lati(m the methodist 



of the Rev. Dr. Runt ing ... in reference to 
the Government Scheme of National Kduea- 
tion, kc.,' Manchester, 1830, 8vo. 4. *Mor- 



organisation tended more and mort* to place monism,' 1853, 8vo (the introduction is by 
laymen in ecjual number with ministers upon I Runting). Xos. 1 and 2 are includt^ in 
ev'Tv (Mmm-xional committee (AkthuiO- His I two volumes of posthumous sermons, edited 
policy had op])onents from both sides. Runt- by his eldest son, 1 861-2, 8vo (portrait). He 
mg gave to methodism the machiners' of v;olf- ' edited the seventh edition, Liver])ool, n. d. 
government, thus permanently securing a ' (preface dated Leeds, 15 Feb. 1815), of Cru- 
great const it ut ional advance u])on t he simple den's * Concordance,' with brief memoir : also 
autocracy of We>lev : but while he lived he 'Memoirs of the early Life of William Cow- 
guided the machine with a hand wliich never per, written by himself, and never before 
relaxed its Hrmnes<. In spite of secessions published,' iS:c., 1816, 8vo. 
to old splits, Runting held on his way, un- [Life by T. P. Bunting, 1859, vol. i. (two 



disturbed in his singleness of aim. On the 



portraits); Annual Register for 1858, p. 418; 



death of Richard Wats(m, Runting was Sketch by AV. xVrthur, 1849 (from the Watch- 
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man neirspeper) ; Evans's Sketch (BranBliy), 
1S43. pp. aol (q. ; BioDs'i Melliodiim since 
'Wnlej (Theol. Re*. January 1876, pp. 48 iq.) ; 
Angus Smith's Centenary of Science in Man- 
chester, 1883. pp. 15 sq.; MemoriaU of iba liito 
Rev, W. M. BantiiiR. edited bj G. S. Rowe. bio- 
graphy by T. P. Bunting, 1870 ; tombstone ol 
St. James's, GeargeSlreet. Manchester; informal 
tion from T. Percival Bunting, esq.] A. O. 

BUNTING, ^VILLIAM M.\CLARDIE 
(1805-18C0), Weslevan minister, the eldest 
eon of the Rev. Dr. JaW* Bunting [q. T-l bj- his 
first wife, Sarah Maclardie, was bom at Sinn- 
cheater on 23 Nov. 18(K. He wna educated 
at the WeeleyanschoolsHl W(«>dhou»eGrore, 
Aear Leeds, and Sio^wood, and al the gmm- 
marBchool of St. Sanour's, Southwark, under 
Dr. William Fancourt, and at the early aps 
of eighteen began his couiae as a preacher. 
In 1824 he was admitted a probationer, and 
in 1838 was ' received in full connexion with 
the conference.' He continued his itinerancy 
until his forty-fourth year, when his health 
broke down, and ho became a Bupemiimerary 
minister. Formanv years he took an aclivs 
part in the proceedingB of tho Evangelical 
Alliance, and was for nome time one of its 
hoDorary secretaries. He held a similar post 
in the British Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews. lie died at 
his residence, Hi^Uj^te Rise, 13 Nov. 18IX). 
He WW a contributor to the ' Wesleyan 
Methodist Magaxine,' and in 1842 edited the 
' Select Letters of Sirs. Agnes Bulmer, authc)r 
of Messiah's Kingdom, &c.' After his death 
B, selection of his sermons, letters, hymns, 
and miscellaneouspoelical writings was pub- 
lished, with a portrait, and a biographical 
introduction by his younger brother,in which 
bis character as apreacher, ftill of thonght and 
tenderness, and a man of strong pcrstmal 
conviction, yet of liberality of mind and 
action, is sketched. 

[Memorials of the late Rev. William M. Bun- 
ting, being selections from bis sermoo.". lettcrB, 
nndpoems, oditod by the Rev. O. Stringer Rowe, 
with a Biographitil Introduction by Thomas 
Perciral Banting, 1870.] 0. W. 3. 

BUNYAN, JOHN (16i>8-lft88), author 
of the ' Pilgtim's Progress,' ' Holy War,' 
•■Grace abounding,' &c., was born at the 
village of Elstow, Bedfordshire, a little more 
than a mile south of the town of Bedford, in 
November 1638. His baptism is recorded in 
the parish register of EUtow on the 30lh of 
that month. The family of Buignon, Buniun, 
Bonyon, or Binyan (the name is found spelt in 
no fewer than thirty-four different ways), had 
been settled in the county of Bedford from 
very early times. Their Snt place of setlle- 



yan's native village. lu 1 199 one William 
Buniun held land at Wilslead, a mile from 
Elstow. In 13'J7 one of the same name, 
probably his descendant, William Boynon, 
was living at the hamlet of Harrowden, at 
the south-eastern botindaiy of the parish, 
close to the very spot which tradition marlcs 
out as John Bunyau's birthplace, and which 
the local names of ' Bunyan's End,' ' Bun- 
yan's Walk,' and 'Farther Bunyan's' (as old, 
certainly, as the middleof the sixteenth cen- 
tury) connect beyond all question with the 
liuoyan family. A field known as ' Bou- 
yon's End ' was sold in 1548 by ' Thomas 
Bonyon of Elstow, labourer,' son of William 
Bonyon, to Robert Curtis, and other poKions 
of his ancestral properly gradually passed to 
other purchasers, little being left to descend 
to John Bunyan's grandfather, I'homas Bun- 
yan (d. 1641),8aTe the 'cottage or tenement' 
in which he carried on the occupation of 
' petty chapman,' or small retail trader. This, 
in his still extant will,~he'Eequeathed to hia 
second wife, Ann, and after her death to her 
stepson Tbomas and her son Edward in e^ual 
shares. Thomas, the elder son, the father of 
the Bul^ect of this biogmpliv, was married 
three times, the first time (10 Jan. 1623) 
when only in his twentieth year, bis second 
and thira marriages occurring within a few 
months of his bemg left a widower. John 
Bunyan was the tirst child by his second 
marriage, which took place on 33 May 16S7. 
The maiden name of his second wife was 
Ma^iaret Bent ley. She,IikeheThusbaud,was 
anativeof Elstow, and was bom in the same 
yearwith him, 1603. A year after her mar- 
riage, her sister Rose became the wife of 
her husband's younger half-brother, Edward. 
The will of John Bunyan's maternal grand- 
mother, Mary Benlley (rf. 1632), with its 
'Dutch-like picture of an Elstow trotlage 
interior two liundred and fifty years ago,' 
proves (J. Brows, Diix/raphi/ of John Bun- 
yan, to which we are indebted for all these 
family details) that his mother ' came not of 
the very squalid poor, but of people who, 
though humble in station, were yet decent 
and worthy in their ways.' John Bunyan's 
fiither, Thomas Bunyan, was what we should 
now call a whitesmith, a maker and mender 
of pots and kettles. In his will he designates 
himself a 'brasier;' his son, who carried 
on the same trade and adapted the same 
designation when describing himself, is 
more usually styled a 'tinker.' Neither of 
them, however, belonged to the vagrant tribe, 
but had a settled home at Elstow, where 
their forge and workshop were, though they 
T a 
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doubtless travelled the country round in tary force as that in which Bunyan served, 
search of jobs. Contemporary literature de- ; In all likelihood, on his attaining the regula- 
pict« the tinker's craft as disreputable; but ' tion a^e of sixteen, which he did m November 
we must distinguish between the vagrant and 1644,he was one of the * able and armed men ' 
the steady handicraftsmen, dwelling in their whom the parliament commanded his native 
own freehold tenements, such as the Bun- countytosend * for soldiers 'to the central gar- 
yans evidently were. Bunyan, in his in- \ rison of Newport Pagnel, and included in one 

/tense self-depreciation, writes: *My descent ' of the levies. The army was disbanded in 1646. 
was of a low and inconsiderable generation, | Before this occurred Bunyan's providential 
my father's house being of that rank that is preservation from death, which, according to 
meanest and most despised of all the families I his anonymous biographer, ' was a frequent 
of the land.' This is certainly not language j subject of thankful reference by him in later 
that we should be disposed to apply to a years.' * W'hen I was a soldier,' he says, * I, 
family which had from time immemorial oc- with others, was drawn out to goto such a 



cupi^ the same freehold, and made testamen- 
tary dispositions of their small belongings. 
The antiquity of the family in Bunyan's na- 
tive county eflPectually disposes of the strange 



place to besiege it. But when I was just 
ready to go, one of the company desired to 
go in my room ; to which when I consented, 
he took my place, and coming to the siege. 



hallucination which even Sir Walter Scott as he stood sentinel he was shot in the head 
was disposed to favour, that the Bunyans, with a musket bullet and died.' Bunyan 

* though reclaimed and settled,' may have gives no hint as to the locality of the siege ; 
spningfrom the gipsy tribe. Bunyan's parents i but, on the faith of a manifestly incorrect 
sent their son to school, either to the recently account of the circumstance in an anony- 
founded Bedford grammar school, or, which mous life, published after his death, it has 
is more probable, to some humbler school at j been currently identified with Leicester, 
Elstow. He learned reading and writing which we know to have been taken by the 

* according to the rate of other poor men's j royalist forces in 1645 ; and in direct contra- 
children.' * I never went to school,' he writes, : diction to Bunyan's o^ti words — ^for he says 

* to Aristotle or Plato, but was brought up plainly that he stayed behind, and a comrade 
at my father's house in a very mean condi- ' went in his room — he is described, and that 
tion, ainonp: a company of poor countrymen.' even by Macaulay, as having taken part in 
And what little ho leanKHl, ho Cfmfes.^es with the siege, either as a royalist assailant or 
shame, when he was called from his ])rimer as a parliament ar\' defender. Wherever the 
and copy-book to help his father at liis trade, siege may have been, it is certain that Bunyan 
was soon lost, * even ahnost utterlv.' In his was not there. When the forces were dis- 
sixtoontli year (June 1644) Bunyan snifered banded, Bunyan must lipve returned to his 
the irreparahlf misfortune of the loss of his native village and resumed his paternal trade, 
mother, which was a^rgravated by his father He 'presently afterwards changed his con- 
marrying a second wife within two months dition into a married state.' With characte-j 
of her decease. The arrival of a stepmother ristic reticence BunyangivesneitherthenameJ 
seems to have estranged Bunyan from his of his wife nor the date of his marriage ; but 
home, and to have led to his enlisting as a it seems to have occurred at the end of 1648 
soldier. Tlio civil war was then drawing near or the beginning of 1640, when he was not 
the end of its first stage. Bedfordshire was much more than twenty, lie and his wife were 
distinctly parliamentarian in its sym])athies. * as poor as poor might be,* without 'so much 
Li the west it was cut off from any commu- household stuff as a dish or spoon between 
nication with the royalists by a strong line ' them.' But his wife came of godly parents, 
of parliamentary posts. These circumst ances I and brought two pious books of her father's to 
lead to the conclusion that a Bedfordshire ht;r new home, the reading of which awakened 
lad was more likely to be found in the parlia- the slumbering sense of religion in Bunyan's 
mentarian than in the royalist forces. Tli is is heart, and produced an external change of 
Lord Macaulay's conclusion, and is snp])orted habits. Up to this time, though by no means 
by Bunyan's latest and most painstaking w'hat would be called * a bad character' — for 
biogra])her, tlie Rt^v. .1. Brown. Mr. Froude, he was no drunkard, nor licentious — Bunyan 
on the otlier hand, together with Mr. ( )ffor was a gay, daring young fellow, whose chief 
and Mr. Copner, holds that '])robability is on delight was in dancing, bell-ringing, and in 
the side of his having been with the royalists.' all kinds of rural sports and pastimes, the ring- 
As there is not a tittle of evidence either leader of the village youth at wake or merry- 
way, the (piestion can never be a])solutely ' making, or in the Sunday sports after service 
settled. But w^e hold, against Mr. Froude, time on the green. As a boy he had acquired 
that all probability points to the parliamen- j the habit of profane swearing, in which ne be- 
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came such an adept as to shock those who were 
far from scrupulous in their language as * the^ 
un^odliest feliowforswearingthey everheard.7 
All this the influence of his young wife and her 
good hooks gradually changed. One hy one 
he felt himself compelled to give up all his 
favourite pursuits and pastimes. He left off , 
his hahit of swearing at once and entirely, j 
He was diligent in his attendance at ser>'ice8 
and sermons, and in reading the Bible, at 
least the narrative portions. The doctrinal 
and practical part, * Faul's epistles and suchi 
like scriptures/ he 'could not away with.l 
llie reformation was real, though as yet 
superficial, and called forth the wonder of 
his neighbours. * In outward things,' i^Tites ! 
Lord Macaplay, * he soon became a s^ict . 
Pharisee ; 'P a poor painted hypocrite,') he 
calls himself. For a time he was well con- 
tent with himself. 'I thought no man inl 
England could please God better than I.l 
But his self-satisfaction did not last long. 
The insuflficiency of such a merely outward 
change was borne in upon him by the spiri- 
tual conversation of a few poor women whom 
he overheard one day wnen pursuing his 
tinker's craft at Bedford, * sitting at a door 
in the sun and talking about the things of 
God.' Though by this time somewhat of * a 
brisk talker on religion,' he found himself a 
complete stranger to their inner experience. 
This conversation was the beginning of the 
tremendous spiritual conflict descnbed by 
him with such graphic power in his * Grace 
abounding.' It lasted some three or four 
years, at the end of which, in 1653, he joined ' 
the nonconformist body, to which these poor , 
godly women belonged. This body met for 
"worship in St. John's Church, Bedford, of 
which the * holy Mr. Giflbrd,' once a loose 
young officer in the royal army, had been ap- ' 
pointed rector in the same year. His tempta- 
tions ceased, his spiritual conflict was over, 
and he entered on a peace which was ren- 
dered all the more precious by the previous 
mental agony. The sudden alternations of 
hope and fear, the fierce temptations, the tor- 
turing illusions, the strange perversions of ; 
isolated texts, the harassing doubts of the I 
truth of cliristianity, the depths of despair and ' 
the elevations of joy through which he passed 
are fully described *as with a pen of fire' in \ 
that marvellous piece of religious autobio- 
graphy, unrivalled save by the 'Confessions ' of | 
J St. Augustine, his * Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners.' Bunyan was at this time ' 
still resident at Elstow, where his blind child 
Mary and his second daughter Elizabeth were 
bom. It was probably in 1655 that Bunyan 
removed to Bedford. Here he soon lost. the 
wife to whose piety he had owed so much, 



and about the same time his |)astor and friend, 
the * holy Mr. Giflbrd.' Ilis own health also 
suffered ; he was threatened with consump- 
tion, but his naturally robust constitution 
carried him safely through what at one time 
he expected would have been a fatal illness. 
In 16o5 Bunyan, who had been chosen one 
of the deacons, beean to exercise his g^ft 
of exhortation, at first privately, and as he 
gained courage and his ministry proved ac- 
ceptable * in a more publick way. In 1657 
his calling as a preacher was formally recog- 
nised, ana he was set apart to that office, 

* after solemn prayer and fasting,* another 
member being appointed deacon in his room, 

* brother Bunyan being taken off by preach- 
ing the gospel.' His fame as a preacher soon 
spread. When it was known that the once 
bWpheming tinker had turned preacher, they 
flocked 'by hundreds, and that from all parts,' 
to hear him, though, as he says, * ujion sundry 
and divers accoimts ' — some to marvel, some 
to mock, but some with an earnest desire to 
profit by his words. After his ordination 
Bunyan continued to pursue his trade as a 
brasier, combining with it the exercise of his 
preaching gifts as occasion served in the 
various villages visited by him, * in woods, in 
bams, on village greens, or in town chapels.* 
Opposition was naturallv aroused among the 
settled ministry by sucli remarkable popu- 
larity. 'All the midland counties,' writes 
Mr. r roude, * heard of his fame and demanded 
to hear him.' In some places, as at Meldreth 
and Yelden, at the latter of which he had 
preached on Christmas day bv the permission 
of the rector, Dr.\Villiam Dell, master of Gon- 
ville and Caius, the pulpits of the churches 
were opened to him ; in other places the in- 
cumbents of the parishes were his bitterest 
enemies. They, in the words of Mr. Henry 
Deane when defending Bunyan against the 
attacks of Dr. T. Smith, keeper of the univer- 
sity library at Cambridge, were * angry with 
the tinker because he strove to mend souls 
as well as kettles and pans.' * When I went 
first to preach the word abroad,' he wTites, 

* the doctors and priests of the country did 
open wide against me.' 

In 1658 he was indicted at the assizes for 
preaching at Eaton Socon, but with what 
result is unrecorded. lie was called * a witch, 
a Jesuit, a highwayman;' he was charged 
with keeping * his misses,' with ' having two 
wiA'es at once,' and other equally absurd and 
groundless accusations, liis career as an 
author now began. His earliest work, * Some 
Gospel Truths opened,* published at New- 
port Pagnel in 1666, with a commendatory 
letter hj his pastor, John Burton, was a pro- 
test against the mysticism of the teaor' 
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of the quaken. Having been answered hj 
Edward Burrough [q. y.], an ardent and 
somewhat foul-mouthed member of that sect, 




lis antagonist in his own coin, calling 
a gross railing Babshakeh,' who 'befools 
^hinuelf/ and proves his complete ignorance 
ot the gospeL Like the fonner work it is 
written in a very nervous style, showing a 
great command of plain En^liw, as well as 
a thorough acquaintance with H^y Scrip- 
ture. A ttiird book was published by Sunyan 
in 1668 on the parable of the rich man and 
Laiarus, under the horroi^trildng title of 
' Si^dis from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned 
SouL' It issued from the press a few days 
before Gromwell's death, in this work, as 
its title would suf^gest^ Bunyan ffives full 
scope to his vivid imagination in ckscribing 
the condition of the lost. It contains manj 
touches of nu^ humour, espedaUy in his 
similes, and the whole is written in the 
nervous, forcible English of which he was 
master. 

On the Bestoration the old acts against 
noncQufbrmists were speedily revived. The 
7 meeting-houses were doseoL All persons 
were required under severe penalties to attoid 
their parish church. The ejected clergy 
were reinstated. It became an illegal act to 
conduct divine service except in accordance 
with the ritual of the church, or for one 
not in episcopal orders to address a congre- 
gation. Bunyan continued his ministrations 
in bams, in private liouses, under the trees, 
wherever he found brethren ready to pray 
and hear. So daring and notorious an offender 
was not likely to go louff unpunished. Within 
six months of Charles s landing he was ar- 
rested, on 12 Nov. 1660, at the little hamlet 
of Lower Samsell by Harlington, about thir- 
teen miles from Bedford to the south, where 
he was going to hold a religious service in a 
private house. The issuing of the warrant 
had become known, and Bunyan might have 
escaped if he had been so minded, but he 
was not the man to play the coward. If he 
fled, it would ' make an ill-savour in the 
county ' and dishearten the weaker brethren. 
If he ran before a warrant, others might run 
before * great words.* While he was con- 
ducting the serAdce he was arrested and taken 
before Mr. Justice W'ingate, who, though 
really desirous to release him, was compelled 
by his obstinate refusal to forbear preaching 
to commit him for trial to the county gaol, 
which, with perhaps a brief interval of en- 
largement in 1666, was to be his ' close and 
uncomfortable 'place of abode for the next 
twelve years. Tne prison to which Bunyan 



was committed was not, as an obatinato SBud 
widespread exror has ropro s on ted, the 'town 
gaol,' or rather lock-w house^ whush oc onpad 
one of the piers of the manyHueehad Onas 
bridge, for the temporary iaeaicenition of 
petty ofienden against municipal law. bat 
the county gaoL a much leas confimw and 
comfortless abode. A few weeks after his 
committal the qnazter sessions te Jaaaacy 



1661 were held at Bedford, and Bunyan 
indicted for his offiance. TheprooaedingB 
seem to have been inegolar. There was no 
desire on the part of the Jostiees to deal 
hardly with the prisoner; out he confjoasod 
the indictment, and declared his determine- . 
tion to i]^peat the offence on the fbnst oppor- ^ 
tunity. Ijie justices had therefore no cnoioe 
in the matter. They were bound to ad- 
minister the law as it stood. So be was 
sentenced to a further three months' term of 
imprisonment, and if then he peiaisted in his 
contumacy he would be * banished the realm|\ 
and if he returned without ro^ license he 
would ' stretch by the neck fbr it.' Towards 
the end of the three months, with an evident 
desire to avoid proceeding to extremities, the 
derk of the peace was sent to him by the 
justices to endeavour to induce him to con- 
form. But, as might have been aatidpated, 
all attempts to bend Bunyan's sturdy nature 
were vain. Every kind of compromise, how- 
ever kindly and sensibly urged, was steadily 
refused. He would not substitute private 
exhortation, which mi^ht have been allowed 
him, for public preacning. ' The law,' he 
replied, * had provided two ways of obeying 
— one to obey actively, and if he could not 
bring his conscience to that, then to suffer 
whatever penalty the law enacted.' 

Three weeks later, 23 April 1661, the coro- 
nation of Charles II afforded an opportunity 
of enlargement. All prisoners for every of- 
fence short of felony were to be released. 
Those who were waiting their trials might 
be dismissed at once. Those convicted and 
under sentence might sue out a pirdon under 
the great seal at anv time within the year. 
Bunyan failed to profit by the royal clemency. 
Although he had not been legally convicted, 
for no witnesses had been heard against him, 
nor had he pleaded to the indictment, his 
trial having been little more than a conversa- 
tion between him and the court, the autho- 
rities chose to regard it as a legal conviction, 
rendering it necessary that a pardon should 
be sued for.^ 

About a year before his apprehension at 
Samsell, Bunyan had taken a second wife, 
Elizabeth, to watch over his fourlittlemotfaer- 
less children. This noble-hearted woman 
showed undaunted courage in seeking hat 
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husband's release. She travelled to London 
with a petition to the House of Peers, from 
some of whom she met with kindly sympathy 
but little encouragement. ' The matter was 
one for the judges, not for them.' At the 
next midsummer assize, therefore, the poor 
woman on three several occasions presented 
her husband's formal request that ne might 
be legally put on his trial and his case 
fully heiurd. Sir Matthew Hale, who was 
one of the judges of that assize, listened to 
her pitiful tale, and manifested much kind 
feeliW. But he was powerless. ' Her hus- 
band had been duly convicted. She must 
either sue out his pardon, or obtain a writ 
of error.' Neither of these courses was adopted; 
and wisely so, for, as Mr. Froude remarks, * a 
pardon wo)fld have been of no use to Bunyan 
because he was determined to persevere in 
disobeying a law which he considered to be 
imjust. The most real kindness which could 
be shown him was to leave him where he 
was.' At the next spring assizes, in 1662, a 
strenuous effort was again made to get his 
case brought into court. This again failed. 
After this he seems to have desisted from 
any further attempt, and, with a slight inter- 
val in 1666, he remained in prison, not alto- 
gether unhi^pilj, till 1672, twelve years from 
his first committal. The character of his 
imprisonment varied with the disposition of 
his gaolers. During the earlier part of the 
time he was allowed to follow his wonted 
course of preaching, * taking all occasions to 
visit the people of God,' and even going to 
' see christians in London.* The Bedford 
church books show that he was frequently pre- 
sent at church meetings during some periods 
of his imprisonment. Such indulgence, how- 
ever, was plainly irregular. Its discovery 
nearly cost the gaoler his place, and brought 
on Bunvan a much more rigorous confine- 
ment, tie was forbidden * even to look out 
at the door.' For seven years out of the 
twelve, 1661-8, his name never occurs in 
the records of the church. In 1666, after six 
years of prison life, * by the intercession of 
some in trust and power that took pity upon 
his suffering,' Bunyan was released. But 
in a few weeks he was arrested once more 
for his former offence, at a meeting, and re- 
turned to his former quarters for another six 
years. Being precluded bv his imprisonment 
from carrying on his trade, he betook him- 
self, for the support of his family, to making 
long tagged laces, many hundred gross of 
which he sold tathe hawkers, ^or was * the 
word of God bound.' The gaol afforded him 
the opportunity of exercising his ministerial 
gifts lorbidden outside its walls. Many of his 
co-religionists from time to time were his fel- 



low-prisoners, at one t ime as many as sixty, lie 
gave reli^ous instruction and preached to his 
fellow-prisoners, and furnished spirit ual ct^un- 
sel to pt^rsons who were allowtnl to visit him. 
Some of his prison sermons were the rouf h 
dratYs of subsequent more elaborate publi- 
cat ions. 1 1 is t wo chief comimnions weiv t he 
Bible and Foxe s *Book of Martyrs/ Bunyan, 
as we have seen, had ventured onauthorehip 
before his imprisonment. The enforced leisure 
of a gaol gave him abundant opin^rt unity for 
its pursuit. Books and tracts, si)me in prose, 
some in verse, were produced by his fertile pen 
with great rapidity. His first prison book 
was in metre — we can hardly call it jioetry — 
entitled * IVofitable Meditations,' in the form 
of dialogue, and has ^ small literary merit of 
any sort' (BKOwy, p. 172). Tliis was fol- 
lowed bv * iVaving in the J^pirit/ written in 
1662 an^ published in 1663; * Christian Be- 
haviour,' written and published in the same 
year ; the * Four Ijist Things ' and * Ebal and 
Gerizim,' both in verse, the * Holy City,' the 

* Resurrection of the Dead,' and * Prison Me- 
ditations,' reply in verse to a friend who 
had written to him in j)risou, which all ap- 
peared between 1663 and lt)6o. These minor 
productions were succeeded by his * Grace 
abounding to the Chief of Sinners,' one of 
the three Dooks by whicli Bunyuu's name is 
chieliv known, which will ever hold a high 
place among n»cords of spiritual experience. 
This appeared in 16(^6. About this time took 
place the few montlis* release from i)rison 
previously alluded to. Our knowledge of 
this second six years* incarceration is almost 
a blank. Even his literary activity appears 
to have suffered a tem])orarv pamlysis. It 
was not till 1672 that his *i)efenco of Jus- 
tification by Faith' appeared. This was a 
vehement attack on the * brutish and beastly 
latitudinarianism' of the * Design of Christi- 
anitv,' a book written bv the Uev. Edward 
Fowler [q. v.J, rector of Xorthill, which had 
recently attained great jKipularit y, and which 
Kichard Baxter also deemetl worthy of a re- 
ply. Fowler's lx>ok seemed to Bunyan to 
aim a deadlv blow at the very foundations 
of the gospel, and he took no pains to con- 
ceal his abhorrence of the attempt. With 
'a ferocity 'that, as Lord Macaiilay has said, 

* nothing can justify,' he assails the book and 
its author with a shower of vituperative 
epithets savouring of the earlier stage in his 
career when he was notorious for the bold 
license of his talk. He describes Fowler as 

* rotten at heart,' * heathenishly dark,' * a pro- 
digious blasphemer ' * dro])])ing venom from 
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An anonymous reply, entitled * Dirt wip*t 
oft*/ supposed to be the joint production of 
Fowler and his curate, appeared the same 
year, almost rivalling Buayan in the mastery 
of abusive epithets. Bunyan's last wort 
before his enlargement, written in the early 
part of 1672, was the 'Confession of my Faith 
and Reason of my Practice/ Its object was 
to vindicate his teaching and if possible to 
secure his liberty. That the imperishable 
allegory on which Bunyun's claim to immor- 
tality chiefly rests, the * Pilgrim*8 Progress,* 
was also written in prison, we know on Bun- 
yan*8 own authority. The *den' in which 
he dreamed his wonderful dream is identified 
by himself, in the third or first complete edi- 
tion of 1679, with ' the gaol.* That this gaol 
was the strait and unwholesome lock-up house 
on Bedford bridge was long accepted as an un- 
doubted fact. AVhen it was shown that being 
a county prisoner it was impossible for him 
to have passed his twelve years* captivity in a 
town gaol intended for casual oflenders, it was 
concluded that the county gaol, which was 
certainly the i)lace of his incarceration, was 
also the place of the composition of the * Pil- 
grim's Progress.* This conclusion has been 
recently culled in question by the Kev. J. 
Bro-^Ti, who gives reasons for believing that 
the composition of the allegory belongs to a 
short six nionths'confinement, which, accord- 
ing to the St ory told by his anonymous biogra- 
pher, and confirmed by Cliarles Doe, lie wa.s 
subjected to at a later period. The date of 
this im]>risonmeiit is fixed by Mr. Brown as 
1675, and, according- to tlie account ])reserved 
in Asty's * Life of ()\vt;u,' he was released from 
it by the intervention of Dr. Thomas Barlow, 
bishop ofLincoln,wliose diocese t lien included 
the county of Bedford. The stronjjest arffu- 
ment in support of ^fr. Brown's view is the 
improbability that if the 'Pilgrim's Pro«»Tess' 
had been written during- the twrlve years' 
imprisonment which came to an end in 167-, 
it should havt*remaine(lsix\-ears unpublished, 
the first edition not appearing till 1()7H. It 
was not Biinyan's wav to keep his works so 
long- in manuscrij)t. Besides, in the author's 
poetical ' Apology for his Book,' his account 
of its composition and publication suggests 
that there was no such prolonged interval as 
the common accounts n*])resent. 

Ihinyan's twelve years' imprisonment came 
to an ♦'ud in 1(571?. AN'ith the covert intent 
of Slitting" up the Koman catholic religion in 
England, Charles II had suspended all penal 
Statutes ng-ainst nonconformists and popish 
recusants. Jiunyan was one of those who 
profited by this infamous subterfuge. His 
pardon under the great seal bears datelSSept. 
1672. This, however, was no more than tl 



le 



official sanction of what had been already 
virtually granted and acted on. For Bunyan 
had received one of the first licenses to preach 
given by the royal authority, dated 9 May of 
that year, and had been called to the pastorate 
of the nonconformist congregation at Bedford^ 
of which he had been so long a member, on 
the 21st of the preceding January. The church 
of St. John, which had been occupied by this 
congregation during the Protectorate, had, 
on the Restoration, returned to its rightful 
owners, and the place licensed for the exer- 
cise of Bunyan*s ministry was a bam in the or- 
chard belonging to a member of the body. This 
continued to be the place of meeting of the 
congregation until 1707, when a new chapel 
was erected on its site. Though Bunyan made 
Bedford the centre of his work, he extended 
his ministrations through the whole county, 
and even beyond its limits. One of his first acta 
after his liberation was to apply to the govern- 
ment for licenses for preacners and preaching 
{daces in the country round. Among these 
le made stated circuits, being play fully known 
as * Bishop Bunyan,* his diocese being a large 
one, and, in spite of strenuous eflbrts at re- 
pression by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
steadily increasing in magnitude and impor- 
tance. It is interesting to notice that Bim- 
yan's father, the t inker of Elstow, lived on 
till 1076, being buried at Elstow on 7 Feb. 
of that year. In his will, while leaving u 
shilling a])iece to his famous son and his three 
1 other children, he bequeathed all he had to 
liis third wift?, Ann, who survived him four 
vears, and was buried in the same church- 
yard as her husband on2o Sept. 1080. 
' 1 Uinvan's act i ve ministerial labours did not 
interfere with his literary work; this con- 
tinued as prolific as when writing was almost 
the only relief from the tedium of his con- 
finenumt. Besides minor works, in 1070 ap- 
peared the 'Strait Gate,' directed against 
1 an inconsistent profession of Christianity by 
those who, in his graphic languag"e, can 
I ' throw stones with both hands, alter their 
j religion as fast ns their company, can live in 
wat«T and out of water, run with the hare 
I and kill with the hounds, carry fire in one 
hand and water in the oth»'r, very an\'thing3.' 
This was succeeded in 1078 by the fir.st edi- 
tion of the * l*ilgrim's Progress,' and in the 
same year by the second, and the next year by 
the third, each withv^^y important additions, 
including some of the best-known and most 
charaet erist ic personages, such as Mr.AVorldly 
Wiseman, Mr. l^y-ends and his family, and 
Mrs. Diffidence, the wife of Giant Despiir. 
'Come and welcome to Jesus Christ,* *with 
its musical title and soul-moving pleas,* was 
published in 1078, and his 'Treatise of the 
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Fear of God' in 1679. Tlie next year gave \ 
to the world one of Bun van's most charac- 
t eristic works, 'The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman/ which, though now almost for- 
gotten, and too disagreeable in its subject 
and its boldly drawn details to be altogether 
wholesome reading, displays Bunyan's inven- 
tive genius as powerfully as the universally 
popular * Pilgrim/ of which, as Bunyan in- 
tended it to be, it is the strongly drawn con- '■ 
trast and foil. The one gives a picture of a 
man ' in the rank of English life with which 
Bunyan was most familiar,* to quote Mr. 
Froude, ' a vulgar, middle-class, unprincipled 
scoundrel,' ' travelling along the primrose path 
to the everlasting bonfire,* while the other sets ' 
before us a man essentially of the same social 
rank, fleeing from the wrath to come, and 
making his painful way * to Emmanuers Land : 
througn the Slough of Despond and the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Deatn.' As a portrait 
of rough Enjrlish country-town life in the 
days of Charles II, the later book is unap- 
proached, save by the unsavoury tales of De- 
foe. 'The Life and Death of Sir. Badman* 
was followed, after a two vears' interval, by 
Bunyan*s second ^eat work, * The Holy War 
made by Shaddai upon Diabolus,* of which 
Macaulay has said, with somewhat exagge- 
rated eulogy, that *if there had been no 
"Pilgrim's Progress," the " HolyWur** would 
have been the first of religious allegories.* 
There is a necessary unreality about the 
whole narrative as coinpared with Bun- 
yan*8 former allegory. The characters are 
shadowy abstractions by the side of the * re- 
presentative realities ' of the other work. 
With a truer estimate of the relative value 
of the two works, Mr. Froude says : * " The 
Holy War ** would have entitled Bunyan to 
a place among the masters of English litera- 
ture. It would never have made his name a 
household word in every English-speaking 
family in the globe.* Other works, notably 
the * Barren Fig Tree * and * The Pharisee 
and the Publican,* were gi^en to the world 
in 1682 and the four succeeding years. In 
1684 appeared the second part of the ' Pil- 

grim*s Jrrogress,* completing the history of 
hristian's pilgrimage with that of his wife 
Christiana and her children, and her com- 
panion, the young maiden Mercy. Like most ; 
second parts of popular works, this shows a ! 
decided falling off; It is * but a feeble rever- 
beration of the first part. Christiana and her 
children are tolerated for the pilgrim's sake to 
whom they belong.* But it bears the stamp of 
Bunyan's genius, and not a few of the charac- 
ters, Old Honest, Mr. Valiant-for^the-Truth, 
Mr.Despondency and his daughter Miss Much- 
a£raid, and the ' young woman whose name 



was Dull,* have a vitality that can never 
decay. 

There is little more to notice in Bunvan's 
life. His activity was ceaseless, but * the 
only glimpses we get of him during this 
time are from the church records, and these 
were but scantily kept/ and are quite devoid 
of public interest, chiefly dealing with the 
internal discipline of the body. Troublous 
times fell upon nonconformists. The De- 
claration of Indulgence was withdrawn the 
same year it was issutnl. The Test Act be- 
came law the next year (1673). In 1675 the 
acts against nonconiormists were put in force. 
Bunyan*s preaching journeys were not always 
free from risk. There is a tradition that he 
visited Reading disguised as a wagoner, with 
a long whip in his hand, to escape detection. 
But he continued free from active molesta- 
tion, with the exception of the somewhat hazy 
imprisonment placed by Mr. Brown in 1675. 
In Mr. Froude s words, * he abstained, as he 
had done steadily throughout his life, from 
all interference with politics, and the govern- 
ment in turn never meddled with him.' He 
frequently visited London to preach, always 
getting large congregations. Twelve hun- 
dred would come together to hear him at 
seven o'clock on a weekday morning in winter. 
When he preached on a Sunday, the metjting- 
house woiud not contain the throng, half being 
obliged to go away. A sermon tielivered by 
him at Pinners* Hall in Old Broad Street was 
the basis of one of his theological works. He 
was on intimate terms with Dr. John Owen, 
who, when Charles II expressed his astonish- 
ment that so learned a divine could listen to 
an illiterate tinker, is recorded to have re- 
plied that he would gladly give up all his 
learning for the tinker's power of reaching 
the heart. In the year ot his death he was 
chaplain, though jierhaps unofllcially, to Sir 
John Shorter, then lord mayor of London. 
He did not escape temptation to leave Bed- 
ford for posts of greater influence and dig- 
nity ; but all such offers lie steadily refused, 
as ne did any opportunities of i)ecuniary gain 
for himself and nis family, quietly staying at 
his post through all * changes of mmistry, 
popish plots, and Monmouth rebellions, while 
the terror of a restoration of popery was 
bringing on the revolution, careless of kings 
and cabinets* (Fkoude, p. 174). Whtin 
James II was endeavouring to remodel the 
corporations, Bunyan was pointed out as a 
likely instrument for carrj'ing out the royal 
purpose in the corporation of Bedford. It 
seems that some place under government was 
offered as the price of his consent; but he de- 
clined all such overtures, and refused to see 
the bringer of them, though by no means un- 
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willing to give his aid in securing the repeal I writes : ' His countenance was grave and ae- 
of the penal laws and tests under which he . date, and did so to the life discover the in- 
and his flock had so long smarted. This was ward frame of his heart, that it was convine- 
in November 1687, barely twelve months be- | in^ to the beholders, and did strike some- 
fore James's abdication. Three years before j thing of awe into them that had nothing ol 
he had felt it so possible that he might be the tear of God.' A third thus describes his 
called again to suffer for conscience sake manner and bearing : * He appeared in coun- 
under these same laws, that he executed a tenance to be of a stem and rough temper, 
deed of gift, dated 23 Dec. 1685, making over but in his conversation mild and aflfable, not 
all his worldly possessions to his wife, Eliza- given to loqu€u;ity or much discourse in com- 



beth Bunyan. 

Bunyan did not live to see the revolution. 



pany, unless some urgent occasion required 
It, observing never to boast of himself in hifl 






His death took place in 1688, four months parts, but rather seem low in his own eyes, 
after the acquittal of the seven bishops. In and submit himself to the judgment of 
the spring ofthat year he had been enfeebled by j others.* 

an attack of ' sweating sickness.' He caught : The works left in manuscript at Bunyan's 
a severe cold on a ride through heavy rain to | death were given to the world bv his de- 
London from Reading, whither he had gone voted friend and admirer, the good, simple- 
to eflect a reconciliation between a father '. minded combmakcr by London Bridge, 
and a son. A fever ensued, and he died on i Ciiarles Doe, who soon after his decease set 
81 Aug. at the house of his friend John Strud- about a folio edition of his collected works 
wick, who kept a grocer's and chandler's shop as * the best work he could do for God.' The 
at the sig^ oi the Star, Holborn Bridge, two i first volume, published in 1692, contained 
months before he had completed his sixtieth ten of these posthumous books, most of 
year. He continued his literary activity to | which had been prepared for the press by 
the last. Four books from his pen had been i Bunyan himself. These were followed by 
published in the first half of tne year, and . the * Heavenly Footman,* one of the most 
he partly revised the sheets of a short trea- | characteristic of Bunyan s works, published 
tise entitled * The Acceptable Sacrifice ' on ' by Doe in 1698, and by the ' Account of his 
his deathbtid. He was buried in Mr. Strud- Imprisonment,' that invaluable supplement 
wick's vault in the burial-ground in Bunliill to Iiis biography, which was not given to 
Fields, Fins])ury. His personal estate was the world till 17(W>. Doe's second intended 
iSworn under 100/. folio was never published. The first com- 

J^unyan was the father of six cliildren, four I plete collected edition of Bunyan's works, 
by his lirst wile, and two by the second. His containing twenty-seven in addition to the 
elder child Mary, his blind child (born in twenty previously published by Doe, ap- 
1<>50), of whom Ik; writes in the * Grace peared in 1730, edited by Samuel Wilson of 
abounding' with sucli exquisite tenderness, the Barbican. A third issue of the collected 
died before her father. His children, ,Iohn, | works was published in two volumes folio in 
Thomas, and Elizabeth by his first wife, 1707, with a preface by George AVliitefield. 
and Sarah and .Joseph by his second wife. Other editions of the whole works are that 
survived him. His heroic wife lived only a by Alexander Hog^, in six volumes 8vo, in 
year and a half after him, and died early in 17S0; that by Mr. G. OiVur, in three volumes 
1091. The only known re})resf^ntatives of imperial Hvo, in 1853, revised in 1862: and 
Bunyan are the descendants of his youn^a'st that by the Uev.H. Stebbing, in four volumes 
daughter Sarah. In 108(>, two years before imperial 8vo, in 1859. 

her lather's d»'ath,she had married her fellow- The following is a list of Bunyan*s works, 
parisliioner, AVilliam Browne, and her de- arranged in chronological succession, based 
scendants form a rather numerous and wide- ; on that drawn up by Charles Doe and an- 
spread clan. ' nexed to the first issue of the * Heavenly 

Bunyan's personal appearance is thus de- Footman' in 1098. The full titles are not 
scril)ed by a contemporary : ' He was tall of given, which in some cases extend to ten or 
stature, strong-boned though not corpulent, a dozen lines: 1. *Some Gospel Truths 
somewhat of a ruddy face with sparkling opened,' 1050. 2. * A Vindication of " Some 
eyes, wearing his hair on his upper lip after Gospel Truths opened,"' same year. 3. * A 
the old British fashion; his hair reddish, but few Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a 
in his latter days had sprinkled with grey ; Damned Soul,' 1058. 4. *The Doctrine of 
his nose well-set, but not declining or bend- the Law and Grace unfolded,' 1659. All 
ing, and his mouth moderatelv large, his fore- the preceding were published previous to 
head something high, and his habit always his imprisonment. The first book written 
plain and modest.' Another contemporary by him in i)rison was in verse : 5. ' Profitable 
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Meditations, fitted to Man's difi^erent Con- 
ditions. In nine particulars' (no date). 
6. ' I will pray with the Spirit and with the 
Understanding also/ 1663. 7. 'Christian 
Behaviour ; being the Fruits of True Chris- 
tianity,' 1663. 8, 9, 10. 'The Four Last 
Things/ 'Ebal and Gerizim/ and 'Prison 
Meditations.' All in verse, and published 
in one volume. The dat« of the first edition 
is not known. 11. 'The Holy City/ 1(306. 
12. * The Resurrection of the Dead and Eter- 
nal Judjnnent,' 1665. 13. ' Grace abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners/ 1066. 14. ' Defence 
of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith,' 
1672. 15. ' Confession of Faith,' 1672. These 
two were the last books published bv him in 
prison. His release was speedily lollowed 
by: 16. 'Difference of Judgment about 
Water Baptism no Bar to Communion,' 1 673. 
17. 'Peaceable Principles and True' (a re- 
joinder to attacks on the preceding work), ' 
1074. 18. ' Reprobation asserted, or the 
Doctrine of Eternal Election promiscuously 
handled ' (no date). This work, though ac- 
cepted by Charles Doe and inserted by him 
in the catalogue of Bunyan's works, and in- 
cluded by Hogg and Ofitor in their collected 
editions, is rejected by Mr. Brown on internal 
evidence of style and substance, but hardly 
perhaps on sufficient grounds. 19. 'Light 
for them that sit in Darkness/ 1075. 20. 'In- 
struction for the Ignorant, or a Salve to heal 
that great want of knowledge which so much 
reigns in Old and Young,' 1675. A ' Cate- 
chism for Children,' written in prison, but not 
published till after his release. 21 . ' Saved by 
Grace,' 1675. 22. ' The Strait Gate, or the 
great Difficulty of going to Heaven,' 1676. 
This is an expansion of a sermon on Luke 
xiii. 24, preached by Bunyan after his re- 
lease. 23. 'The Pilgrrim's Progress/ 1678. 
Two other editions with large additions ap- 
peared in the same and the following year, evi- 
dencing its rapid popularity. 24. ' Come and 
welcome to Jesus Christ,' 1678. The expan- 
sion of a sermon on John vi. 37. 25. ' A Trea- 
tise of the Fear of God,' 1679. 26. ' The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,' 1080. 27. ' The 
Holy War,' 1682. 28. ' The Barren Fig Tree, 
or the Doom and Downfall of the Fruitless 
Professors,' 1682. 29. 'The Greatness of 
the Soul,' 1683. Originally a sermon preached 
at Pinners' Hall, expanded. 30. ' A Case of 
Conscience resolved, 1683. A curious little 
tract on the propriety of women meeting 
separately for prayer, &c., 'without their 
men.' 31. 'Seasonable Counsel or Advice 
to Sufferers/ 1684. 32. ' A Holy Life the 
Beauty of Christianity/ 1684. 33. 'A Caution 
to stir up to Watch against Sin,' 1684. A 
half-sheet broadside poem in sixteen stanzas. 



34. ' The second part of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress/ 1684. 35. ' Questions about the Nature 
and Perpetuity of the Seventh-day Sabbath,* 
1685. 36. ' The Pharisee and the Publican,' 
1085. 37. 'A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhymes for Children/ in verse ; or, 
as in later editions, ' Divine Emblems, or Tem- 
poral Things spiritualised/ 1686. 38. *The 
Jerusalem Sinner saved, or Good News for 
the Vilest of Men/ 1088. 39. ' The Work 
ofJesus Christ as an Advocate/1688. 40. 'Dis- 
course of the Building, Nature, Excellency, 
and Government of the House of God,' 1688. 
A poetical composition in twelve divisions. 
41. 'The Wat^r of Life/ 1688. 42. 'Solo- 
mon's Temple spiritualised, or Gospel-light 
fetcht out of the Temple at Jerusalem,' in 
seventy particulars, 1688. 43. ' The Accep- 
table Sacrifice, or the Excellency of a Broken 
Heart,' the proofs of which were corrected 
by the author on his deathbed and pub- 
lished, with a preface, after his decease by 
his friend George Cokayn, 21 Sept. 1688. 

44. His * Last Sermon,' on John i. 13, 

E reached on 19 Aug. 1688, two days before 
e sickened, and about twelve days before his 
death, was published from notes shortly after 
his decease. The 'Dying Sayings/ which 
appeared immediately after his death, bears 
internal evidence of being *a compilation 
from various sources made in haste for some 
publisher with a shrewd eye to business and 
trading on the interest attaching to Bun- 
yan's name' (Broavn). Posthimious publi- 
cations. — Ten of these were contained in 
the folio edition of 1692, which had been 
prepared for the press by Bunyan himself: 

45. * An Exposition of the Ten first Chapters 
of Genesis and part of the Eleventh. A 
fragment of an intended continuous commen- 
tary on the Holy Scriptures. 46. ' Justifica- 
tion by imputed Righteousness.' 47. ' Paul's 
Departure and Crown,* an expansion of a 
sermon on 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 48. 'IsraeFs 
Hope encouraged/ a discourse on Ps. cxxx. 7. 
49. 'The Desires of the Righteous granted/ 
a sermon on Prov. x. 24 and xi. 23. 50. ' The 
Saint's Privilege and Profit/ a treatise on 
prayer based on Heb. iv. 16. 51. 'Christ a 
Uompleat Savioiur,' a discourse on the inter- 
cession of Christ, on Heb. vii. 25. 52. ' The 
Saint's Knowledge of Christ's Love,' an ex- 
position of St. Paul's prayer, Ephes. iii. 18-19. 

53. ' The House of the Fon/st of Lebanon/ a 
discourse on 1 Kings vii. 2, in which by a 
fanciful and baseless analogy he makes this 
palace a type of the church under persecution. 

54. ' Antichrist and her Ruin, and the Slaying 
of the Witnesses,* a work which sinffularly 
enough breathes the most profound loyalty 
to the sovereign, though that sovereign 
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was then doing all in his power to esta- school. James Burbage originally followed 

blish popery. To these ten posthumous works the trade of a joiner, and is often so desiff- 

must be added : Oo. 'The Heavenly Foot- ' nated in documents relating" to hia later mL 

man/ a discourse on 1 Cor. ix. 24, bought ', The earliest mention made of him is in i 

of Bunyan's eldest son, John, in 1691 by i patent dated 7 May 1574, authorising the 

Charles Doe, and published ])y him in 109^5. | Earl of Leicester's players to act iii eveiT 

r)6. The * Relation of his imprisonment/ , part of the kingdom, liurbacne b name heaJi 

which was not given to the world till 176o, the list. It is probable that ne took part in 

a hundred years after it was written in Bed- i the festivities at Kenilworth on the occaj^ion 

ford gaol. Neither 57. * The (Christian l)ia- I of the queen's visit there in 1575. Leicester'a 

logue/ nor 58. * The Pocket Concordance/ enu- company of players had been in existence 

menited by Charles Doe, * though diligently since 1559,and although their names are given 

sought,' liiis been discovered. 59. The I iu no earlier document than that of 1574, 

* Scriptural l*o*'ms/ in which a faf from un- '• Burbage had ])r«)bably then been a member of 

successful attempt has been made to versify the company for many years. On 13 April 

the histories of Joseph, Samson, Kuth, the ■ 1576 Burbage obtained from one Giles AUen 

Sermon on the Mount, and the Epistle of St. ! a twenty-<^ne years' lease of houses and land 

James, are regarded as spurious by Mr. Brown i situated betwef^n Finsbury Plelds and tbt^ 

on the ground that they were unknown to , public road from Bishopgate and Shoreditch. 

Charles Doe and were not published till Before the summer of 1577 Burbage had 

twelve years after Bunyan'a death, and then I erected on part of this site the tirst building 

by one Blare, avIio issued other certainly in this country specially intendt»d fort heatri- 

spurious works in Bunyan's name. The in- ' cal jHiformauces. Mr. Ha]liwell-Philli]ip8 

temal evidt?nce he also regards as unfavour- ' states that the building, which was of * wood 

able to their genuineness : * There is but , and timber,' stood a * little 

little to remind us of Bunyan's special verse.' | Ilulywell I-^me, as nearly as possil 

Mr. Fronde's verdict on this point is alto- i site of what is now (1885) Dean's 3 

gether dillerent : *The " Book of Buth " and i went by the name of 'The Tlieatre/ and the 

the "History- of Jose])h" done into blank j earliest* rt'ference made to it is in an order 

verse are r^'fiily beautiful idylls, which if we ' (dated 1 Aug. 1577) of the lonls of the council 

found in tin.' cnll».rt»*d works of a poet laureate' ' forbidding'- the continuance of perl'onnance* 

we should con.-sider that a ditlieult task ha<l i]n»re until after Michaelmas, on a<*e«)U!it of 

been acconij)lislied successfully, an<l the ori- the ]»lague. ]>url»air<* erected a number -^f 

ginal {jraee coini)]etely pn's<.'rved.' lif)uses on ]mrt of the ground, but iu the ini- 

LlUnivans (iraoe Almuiulin- ami IMitinn nf i mediate TU'ighbourhood of the tlieatre he left 

his Jmpri-oiuu.iit.; Doe's The StriiL'L'lor ; Lit'.' wid«' open >])aces, and the buildiuir wa- u*u- 

arul Ai.tioii^ of .loliii J)Uiiyan, 1C!)2: Lifi' of J«.hn ' ally reached by a i)ath across Finsbury Fir-Id?. 

Kunyaii. 1700; Soiit licy's J.ife t>f .loliii Ihuivan. ' llissonCuthlM^rt stated in 10*^5 that his father 

18.S<> ; L«»nl ^laeaulav's Jolin lUinvan, a 15io- 'was the first builder of i.>lav-howse> and was 



to the north of 
ble on the 
Mews.' It 




,. , , ,,,.,,, . T . w). i he suee»'S'< ot J5urha;2fe.s entenm-. 

cynlor \.T,al.... lS,t): Kn^'hsh >hn ot I.tUrs, ^^..^^ ^.^.^.^. ^ ^^^^^^ ^^-^ .^^ ^^.^^^ ^,^^^^^. 

bunyan, l.y J. A. »'i-"; •'• «^^0 ; ( opn.-r > John ^..^^^^^ ^,^;. ,j-^.^ although another tbeatre-lh- 

nunyan. a .Mfiiioir. IHM-J : JJrown ^'.Jdlin i>uiivaii, ,, ^ ■ . i • i ■ • t . - \ 

1- I ■. -r- „ 1 -vv 'i. 1WW-, 1 V V ( urtam — was I'rocted in his immediate neiiru- 

his Lil«'. liiii«.>. suul Work, 18So. h. *• , , , r hm ti ^ ^ 

hourliood v»'ry soon alter J he Iheatn* was 

BURBAGE, J A, MKS {r/. 1507), actor, o]u'ned. Tin' i>urit an jireaehers warmly dtv 

and the fir>t builder of a tlu'at rein Knglaud. nounc»'d tlu^ iniquities of these two iday- 

is often .stated to have been a nativo (»fStrat- houses for twenty years.and the coq>»niti«m 

ford-on-Avon. A John lUirbagt-wa^^ certainly of London frequently petit i(med the privy 

bailitr of th»' town in 1 55(5, and a family of e<»uneil to suppress them on the twofold 

tlu' nam*' was well known thrrt* throujihout groun<l that the crowds who assembled tluT** 

the si.xtrrniJi reutuiT. But wlwn .Tann's's wen- lik»dy, in times of jdatrue, to spread 

son Cuthhert a]»plied for a ^rant of arms in conta^rion. an<l that viciims charactt?rs ma«le 

MYM lu' clainu'd tob»*long to a Hertfordshire the thratres their daily haunts, (hi 28 July 

family. Thr theory of the. Strut ford origin 151)7 the council in rej)ly to the lord mayor 

of the fanuly hasbeenchiellyinaintained with ordered the owners C)f The Theatn^ and the 

a view to c<»nfirming the a]>ocryi»hal story Curtain to ' pluck down* their hous(>s. But 

that Shak»'«])eaiv and Richard JUirbage [q. v.] the edict was not enforced. 

were schoolftdlows at Strationl grammar In 159(3 Burbage determined to extend his 
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Operations, or at any rate to make provisions ; 
against the termination of liis twenty-one 
years* lease in Shoreditch. On 5 Feb. 1596-6 
Sir William More of Loseley, Surrey, con- 
veyed to him by a deed of feonment part of a ! 
large house in Blackfriars, which Burbage re- { 
solved to convert into a playhouse to be called 
the Blackfriars Theatre. In November 1596 , 
the neighbouring tenants appealed to the ])ri vy ' 
council to prohibit this conversion, but the ap- | 
peal seems to have been unsuccessful, and the : 
new playhouse was soon afterwards oj)ened. 
Meanwhile Burbage had been endeavouring ! 
to obtain a renewal of his Shoreditch lease 
for ten years, in accordance (as he stated) with 
the original agreement. lie was willing, * in 
respect of the great proffitt and commoditie 
-which he had made and in time then to come 
was further likelye to make of the Theatre 
and the other buildinges and growndes to him 
demised,' to pay 24/. a year, i.e. 10/. more than 
he had previously paid. But Giles Allen, the 
lessor, stipulated that the playhouse should 
only beApplied to theatrical purposes for an- 
other five years. This stipulation was con- 
tested by Burbage, and he and his sons began 
a harassing lawsuit with Allen. But before 
the dispute had gone very far Burbage died 1 
(in the spring of 1597), and the suit was con- I 
tinned by his sons Richard [q. v.] and Cuth- ; 
bcrt, to whom it seems certain that Burbage 
had made over the property by a deed of gift ' 
shortly before his death. Ultimately the ' 
fabric of The Theatre was removed from 
Shoreditch to the Bankside, either in Decem- 
ber 1598 or in the following month, and re- 
erected as the Globe Theatre. Thus the erec- 
tion of the three chief Elizabethan play- 
houses was due to Burbage's enterprise. 

Gosson in his * School of Abuse,' 1579, 
and his * Playes confuted ' (n. d.), mentions 
several plays, few of them now extant, that 
were performed at The Theatre under Bur- 
bage's management. Other authorities prove 
that the old play of * Hamlet ' (Lodge, Wits 
MiserUy 1596), and Marlowe's 'Faustus' 
{Blacke BookCy 1604) were part of his reper- 
tory. Tarleton, the comedian, seems to have 
made his reputation at The Theatre. The 
dramatic entertainments were occasionally 
exchanged for fencing' matches. 

Burbage married, before 1575, Ellen or 
Helen Braine, or Brayne, of London. His 
wife's father appears to have advanced money 
for the erection of The Theatre, on condition 
that a moiety of the property and of the profits 
were assigned him. After Brayne's death, 
Margaret, his widow and executrix, brought 
an action against Burbage in 1590 to compel 
him to carrv out this contract. The suit 
lingered on for six years, and its result is not 



known. Burbage had a house in Holywell 
Street, Shoreditch. The registers of St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, prove that he had 
three daughters : Alice (baptised 11 March 
1575-6), Joan (buried 18 Aug. 1582), and 
Helen ^buried 13 Dec. 1595). He had two 
sons, Richard [q. v.], the famous actor, and 
Cuthbert, whohas been persistently identified 
by Mr. Collier with Cuthbert Burby, a well- 
known printer and publisher of the time. The 
Stationers' Registers show, however, that this 
Cuthbert was the * son of Edmund Burbie, 
late of Erlsey, in the county of Bedford, hus- 
bandman ' (Arbeb, Transcript y ii. 127). 

[Halliwell-Phillipps's OuUines of the Life of 
Shakespeare (1885), where mo»t of the authentic 
extant l^al documents relating to Burbiige's pur- 
chases of property for theatrical purposes are 
printed at length, and where the dates of the 
erection of the playhouses are established for the 
first time ; Collier's Memoirs of the Elizabethan 
Actors (1846), pp. 1-15, which must he used 
cautiously; Collier's English Dramatic Poetry, 
(1879), iii. 258, where many misleading state- 
ments are made.] S. L. L. 

BURBAGE, RICHARD (1567 P-1619), 
actor, was the son of James Burbage [q. v.J, 
actor and theatrical manager, by his wife 
Ellen or Helen, daughter of John Braine or 
Brayne of London. Cuthbert. was another 
son. The date of Richard's birth is unknown. 
The registers of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 
the parish in which stood his father's house 
in Holywell Street, record the birth of his 
sisters Alice (11 March 1575-6) and Joan 
(18 Aug. 1582), but are silent respecting 
himself or his brother. He was, with his 
father and brother, defendant in a lawsuit 
brought against the elder Burbage by his 
wife's relations in 1590, and both sons must 
have then been of age. If Richard were the 
elder, he must have been a year or two more 
than twenty-one, and 1567 will perhaps prove 
to be about the correct date. 

Burbage was doubtless associated with his 
father's profession from childhood, and made 
his d^biit at James Burbage's Theatre in 
Shoreditch as a boy. Before 1588 he had 
secured some reputation on the stage. The 
well-known comedian, Richard Tarleton, a 
neighbour of his father in Holywell Street, 
was the author of a rude dramatic piece en- 
titled * The Seven Deadlie Sinns,' m which 
virtues and vices were represented in confus- 
ing alliance with historical and mythological 
personages. In a manuscript (^o. xix.) at 
Dulwich College (* The Piatt of the secound 
parte of the Seven Deadlie Sinns ') the names 
of the actors and their parts are given, and 
two of the chief characters (King Gorboduc 
and Tereus) are assigned to ' R. Burbadge.' 
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It is well ascertained that Burbage played | in 1599 Richard and Cuthbert, harassed hj 
Jeronimo in Kyd's bombastic tragedy of the | the hostility of Giles Allen, the lessor of the 
name, which was produced about the time of , ground on which the theatre stood, demolished 
the Spanish Armaaa. At the close of the sue- > the building with the aid of Peter Street, a 
ceeding decade Burbage had gained the so- ; carpent^'r, and removed the 'wood and timber* 
briquet of * Iloscius/ and had outstripped in to Southwark, where they utilised the mate- 
popularity all his contemporaries on the stage, rial in the erection of the Globe, which wu 
Except for the mention of his name in a to be a summer playhouse, while the Black- 
document dated 4 Nov. 1590, and connected friars was to become exclusively a winter 
with the lawsuit respecting the claim of the playhouse. In the subsequent lawsuit broufrht 
Braynes to share in the profits of The Theatre against Street and the two Burbages by Giles 
[see under Burbage, James], there is little | Allen,liichard seems to have left tiiexnanage- 
contemporary evidence concerning Burbage's ' ment of the business to Cuthbert, and the 
theatrical career before 1(K)3. Information ■ result is unknown. Richard evidently bor- 
of a later date partly supplies the hiatus, but rowed money to pay tlie expenses of building 
the student must be warned against the I the Globe, and tlie loan * lay heavy on him 
forged documents of 1589, 159<J, and the fol- many years.' He joined with him as sharers 
lowing years in the State Paper Office, and in the j)rofit8 of the undertaking Shakespeare, 
the Ellesmere collection (see infra)^ which ; Hemming, Condell, and others. But the di*- 
have been too often relied on to give substance tribution was not sufficiently well defined to 
to Burbage's biography. AVe only reach firm I prevent serious disputes arising later among 
ground among the theatrical documents of the heirs of the original sharers, 
the day in a warrant (issued imder the privy i At the Blackfriars house or at it« near 
seal on 17 May l(i03) authorising the lor^ ally, the Globe, Burbage made his substan- 
chamberlain's players — the company in high- . tial fame, and it is clear that between 1.W5 
est repute at the time — to act what plays and the year of his death (1618) every dra- 
they pleased at the Globe and elsewhere, matist desired his ser\'ice8 when producing a 
This document gives the names of the actors play for the first time. All the greatest parts of 
in the company, and that of Burbage stands the contemporary stage were filled by nim in 
third on the list. Lawrence Fletcher and turn. The exact date at which he first came 
William Shakrsprjire preceding it. Biirbapre's into contact with Shakespeare is not known. 
position justifies the conjecture — otherwise TIh» story of their friendship as Ixns at 
well supported — that he had been eonnected Strattord-on-Avon may safely be ca.«t aside, 
with the lord diainherlaiii's men, sub*e(juently and tliere i-< no proof of their connection with 
culled the kin^r's men, and originally called the same company of actors until at>er 15fU. 
Lord St range's company, from lo<)3. In Manningham's * Diary* (p. 39\ under 

Tliere is evidence to show that the death date V.\ March ltK.)l,isa story which is com- 
of Burhage's father in 1597 left him with monly (juoted to attest their intimncy at that 
his brother Cuthbert and a sister jiroprie- dattj. During a performance of Sliakesj)oare*s 
tors of the IMaekfriars Theatre. In 16.V), * Kiehard III,* in which Burbage took the 
many vears after Uichard's death, a dispute part of the hero, the actor made an assigna- 
arose as to the ownership of the theatre, t ion with a woman in the audience, and Shak»^ 
and (/uthbert, who survived his brother, speare is stated to have overheard the con- 
together with Kichard's living representa- versation and to have anticipated his friend in 
tives, stated to the lord chamberlain (the his visit to the woman's house. All the 
Earl of Pembroke and Mimtgomery) that versions of the poetical epitaph on Burba^v 
the Blackfriars was the lawful inheritance which we devscribe below concur in a.ssignini: 
of the two brothers and sister; that they tohim the parts of Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, 
leased it out at first to the * (^ueene's Ma- Wri^dit in his *IIistoria Tlistrionica,* lfii>0, 
jesties Children of the C'liappell,' but soon states that Joseph Taylor was the original 
afterwards bought out the lessees, and in- Hamlet, but the evidence against this asser- 
stalled in it the lord chamberlaiirs c<mipany, tion is overwhelming. Burbage would als«^ 
to which Burbage belongrd. The chief mem- si-em to have taken part, in * Love's La- 
bers of this company, including Shakejspeare, hour's lost.' Sir "Walter (^^^pe, writins: to 
accjuired shares in the profitii of the ])layhouse, Sir Robert Cecil at Hatfield early in IHi.C), 
but throughout his life Kiehard Burbage ap- states that Burbage has prop(Ksed toplaytlmt 
parently reserved a very largt^ .^^hare for him- comedy at court befon* the queen, and that 
self. The Blackfriars Theatre was not the helms sent the actor to Hatfield to know 
only playhouse which James Burbage own<'d ( 't'cil's pleasure. BurbageV impersonation of 
at his death. The Theatre in Shoreditch was Kiehard III was highly popiilar. Of the 
also for a while the property of his heirs, but striking impression made by the actor in the 



oiianuiter. Bishop Corbet ^ves a: 

hJB ■ Iter Borenle," where lio tells us that h 

liost at Ij«ice«ter — 



We harti 1 he authority of the first foHo of 
Ben Jorison'e' Works' (i(i\(\) for stu ting that 
Biirhnpe [ilnTed in ' Evtrv Mini in his Hu- 
mour' arm). 'Evfrv Mlm nut ..f his IIu- 
mour'(lf)()9),-Seiiinus'(ltK);i),'Fox'<|()06). i 
' Aloheuii»t'(!tliO|, and • Cfttiliiie' (UUl). I 
The list B of ' dmauilis personie ' prefixed tn the 
early editions of the pky jfive Burbage the 
put of Fecdinfmd.dulie of Cakbriu, in Web- 
ster's ■ Duchess of Malfi' in 1016, and leadinf 
MTU in the most popular of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plajs produced between I61I and 
1618 are assigned to Burbage in the second 
folio of Beaumont and Fleteher'a ' Works ' ' 
(1679). Incontrovertible proof of the popu- 
larity he had gained in the early ^vears of the 
seventeenth centuir is given by hiBoccaflional 
introduction into plays in his own person and 
in no assumed character. Thus, in the ' Re- 
tume from Parnassus ' (not printed till 1606, 
although fii^t act«d earlier), Burbage and 
Kempe, the comedian, speak a diolc^e in act 
iTi ec, 6 in Iheir own persons, and the former 
inslmctB st udents from Cambridge in the parts 
of Jeronimo and Richard III. Kempe asserts 
that he and Burbage gain more honour and 
money than any other person living, and 
' there's not a country wench that can dance 
Sellenger'a Round but can talke of Dick Bur- 
bsdeeand WillKemp.' Similarly in Webster's 
' InductJon ' to Marston's ■ Malcontent '( 1 601), 
Burbage, with Condellaud Lowin, makeshis 
entry on the Blage again in his own person, 
and IS pointed out to the audience by the 
otlier actors as the person who is about to 

Elav Malevole the Malcontent. There is no 
icit of other evidence to prove the high 
esteem in which Burbage was held by the 

Elaywrights and jioels of his day, as well as 
ybia audiences. As early as 1598 Marston 
seems to allude to him as the ideal Romeo in 
tus 'Scourge of Villanie' (Sat. 10). John 
Davies, in his ' Microcosmus," 1603, jilaces 
Shakespeare's and Burbage's initials side by 
side in the margin of the une 'Players, I love 
ycc and your qualitie,' and jwys the actor a 
Hmilnr compliment in his ' Civile Warres of 
Death and Fortune' (1609). BenJonson.in 
' Bortholoniew Fair," v. 3, refers to Burbage 
as • your be.st actor,' although he clearly as- 
sociates him with Nathaniel Field, who was 
regarded by sotue as a formidable rival. 

Although no detailed contemporary ac- 
count of the characteristic features of Bur- 
bags's aotjng has reached ua, it is clear that 



he excelled in tragedy, if he did noi wholly 
confine himself to it, and that he put his 
whole soul into his part. That Sir Thomas 
Overhury'a' character' of 'an excellent actor* 
' ubliabed in 16ir " " - - - 

proved by the n 
in painting as well as in ' plaving.' Bur 
Overbury merelv praises the modulations of 
his voice, and his ' full and significant action 
of kidy ' (OvHBiiimT, Wor/.-f, ed, 1854, pt. 
liv.l The best account of Burbage on the 
stage is that given by Richard Flecknoe in 
his ' Short Discourse of the English Stage ' 
(c. 1660, appended to the second edition of 
' Love's Kingdom'). After speaking of the 
' happiness ' of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poets 'to have such docile ond eicelleut ac- 
tors to act their playes as Field and Bur- 
hidge,' the author says of the latter 'lie 
was a delightful Proteus, so wholly trans- 
forming himself into hia part and putting ofl' 
himself with his cloathes, as he never (not 
BO much as in the " Tyring House ") aasuni'd 
himself again until the Play was done. . . . 
He had all the parts of an excellent actor 
('animating his words with speaking and 
speech with action), bis auditors being never 
more delighted than when he spoke, nor more 
sorry than when he held his peace ; yet even 
then he was an excellent aclor stiU, never 
falling in his part when he had done speak- 
ing; but with his looks and gesture main- 
taining it still unto the heighth, he imagining 
Affe guod agis verily spoke to him.' Flecknoe 
put these 'praises' of Burbage into verse in 
hia ' Euterpe restored,' 1672. 

In personal appearance Burbage is stated 
to have been short and stout. The elegy 
(noted below) speaks of his ' stAture small',' 
and the frequent references of Jeronimo to his 
own ' short body ' are believed by Mr. J. P. 
Collier to have been introduced with special - 
application to the actor who first took the 
part. The queen's remark in the last scene 
of 'Hamlet about her son— that he Is 'fat 
and scant o' breath '^is also explained as an 
allusion to Burbage. The proposed emenda- 
tion of ' faint ' for ' fat ' in this line seems, 
however, well worthy of adoption. 

Burbage's domestic history is briefly told. 
He apparently married about 1601, and his 
wife, Winifred, bore him a daughter, Julia, 
early in ICM, who was baptised at St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, i Jan. I60:J-3, and 
was buried there 12 Sept. 1608. A son 
Richard was buried at the same place 16 Aug. 
1607. A daughter Frances was baptised on 
18 Sept. 1003, and died three days later, and 
a third daughter, Annf, on 8 Aug. Iti07. In 
1613 a fourth daughter, Winifred, was bom, 
who died 14 Oct. 1016. On L»8 Dec. 1614 a 
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fiftli daughter, named Julia, was bapt ised, and 
6 Nov. 1616 a son William. In 1605 Burbage 
was made by his fellow-actor Augustine 
Phillipps an overseer of his will. On 29 Juno 



memory is * A Funeral Elegy on the Death of 
the famous Actor, Richard Burbadge,' which 
extends in authentic versions to about eighty- 
six rhymed lines. Here reference is made to 



1613 he met with a serious misfortune. The | his success as an actor in the plays of Shake- 




tongue. 

the Globe Playhouse in London' occur the has been assumed to imply that Burbage died 
lines : — ' of paralysis ; Chalmers suggested on ill-sup- 
Somo lost thoir hattes and some their swordes. , portedj^rounds that he died of the plague. 
Then out runne Burbidge too. ' C^^^'®, transcripts of this elegy of the seven- 
teenth century are extent : one at War^^-ick 
The theatre was rebuilt the next year. Castle, two at Thirlestane Ilouse, and two, 
(The sonnet is ])rint<?d by Mr. Ilalli well-Phil- , formerly in the possession of Haslew^ood, and 
lipps, from a manuscript of the seventeenth printed by him in the 'Gentleman's Magazine' 
century, in the library of Sir Matthew for 1824, in Mr. Iluth's library.) Mr. J. P. 
Wilson, hart., of Eshton Hall, Yorkshire.) Collier has printed a A'ersion above 120 lines 
Burbage died, according to the registers of St. long, but no early manuscript containing the 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, on 18 March 1618- added lines has been found. In this form the 
1619. Camden gives the date as 9 March, elegynssigns the following additional parts to 
and calls Burbage * alter Bosciujt.^ He was Burbage : Edward (whether in * Edward HI ' 
buried at St. Leonard's on 16 March. After or Marlowe's * Edward II ' is doubtful ), of 
his death his wife gave birth to another Vend ice in Toumeur's * Revenger's Tragedy,* 
daughter, Sara, who died in April 1625. A of Ant-onio in Marston's 'Antonio and Mel- 
warrant was Lssuod (according to a very sus- lida,' of Brachiano inWelwter's * \\Tiite Devil,' 
Sicious statement of Mr. J. P. Collier), under of Frankford in Ileywood's ' Woman killed 
ate '27 March 1018-19, authorising him to with Kindness,' and of Philaster in Bi»aumont 
play at the Blackfriars nnd the Globe at all and Flt'tclior's trnjrody. Mr. F. G. Flenv 
t iims wlion tht- fk-uths in Londim by * the in- ])oinrs nut that all thcs*; plays bol<ni<j«>d to tho 
fection of the ])lag'iu'' did not exceed forty a inferior ooin])anies of the time. Thomas Mid- 
wf'ok. His namo stands second on the list of dleton is the only dramatist who is known t'l 
the playt?rs: .lohn I lemming's stands first. Up liave honoured the actorwith anepitapli. Hi> 
to t In* t ime of liis deatli Burbage resided at liis t wo coujjlets were first printed from a mann- 
fat her's hous»^ in Holywell Stret^t, Shoreditch. script in the Ileber colh'ction in Collier's • New 
A nuncu])ative will left Burbage's widow l^icts/ p. '2(\ (se<; Mipdlktox's Wnrk.<, ed. 
his sole exetMitrix, but no details are priven A. 11. Bullen, vii. 418). Mr. J. P. Collier has 
as to his propiTty. Chamberlain's ^Letter also printed from a manuscript two stanzas. 
Writer' states that Burbap-e ' left, they say, ' De Burbagio et Kegina,' in winch the fact 
better than 1^00/. land.' In a petiti<m ad- that (^ueen Anne died on the same day as the 
dresse(l by his wife and son William to the actor is turned to account. Sir Uicliard Baker 
lord chamberlain in KWr), relative to their [q. v.], writing thirty years after Burbaire's 
share in tlie Blackfriars and Gl«)be play- d«'ath, says that Burbage and Allovn were 
houses, they spe.ik of IJichard Burbage as * two such actors that no age must ever look 
*rme who for thirty-five yeeres' paint?s, cost, to see the like' (r7/ro?/?Wc).and inhis*Thea- 
nn<l labour, madf meanes to leave his wife trum Uedivivum/jjublished posthiimonslvin 
and children some estate,' wliich implies that 1 10J)1\ Baker commends Burbage's freedom 
h«' died a rich man. from ^^currility.' 

Many ])oems were writt^.'n to Burbage's Burbage, besides beinganeminent actiir.wa? 
mrmorv. The briefest epitaph written on a successful j)ainter in oil-colours. OverburA" 
him, or o!i any (Uher man, was 'Exit Bur- says in t lie S-haracter' ref«»rred to above: *Ile 
badge,' which found its way into Camdtsn's is much atVected to painting, and 'tis a n<ies- 
* Kemsiins' { 1()71, ]). T)!!), and is entered in tion wheth^-r that makes him an excellent 
a contem])orarv manuscript in Ashmol. ^IS. player or liis iilaving an excellent painter.' 
No. 'Js, fol. llio. Another tribute in verse, Middleton's e])it.aph bears the heading, •On 
(|Uoted by Alalone and J. P. Collier from the Death of that great master in his art 
SloaiU' MS. 17s<>, developes the idea, and en- and (juality, painting and playing, R. Bur- 
tit les Burbage 'the best tragedian everplay'd.' bage.' The "Warwick Castle manuscript of 
But the most interesting of the poems to his I the elegy is entitled, * On Mr. llichard J3ur- 



bidg, an eicellent both player and painter." 
The author of the eh.^ sajB that Bu/bapi 
' could the beat both limne and act mj 
griff,' At Dulwioh College is an undoubted 
nainting by Burbage. It was preaented by 
William Cartwright, the actor, in the seven- 
teenth century, and is described in Cart- 
wright'i owncataloKue(Etillpre«en-e(lamons 
the college manuacnpts) aa ' a woman's bead 
on a boord done bjr Mr. Burbige, ye actor.' 
Another of Cartwrigbt's pictures at Dulwich 
ColWe ie a portrait ol Burba^ himself, 
-which haa been doubtfully ascribed to bis 
own brush. It has been en^iT^ved in Hard- 
ing's 'Shakespeare illustrated,' 1793. The 
painting resembles the Chandos portrait of 
Shakespeare, which h&s been unjustifiably 
regarded ns another work of the actor. 



■ptAre'a PUjv (184B), pp. l-fi8, lad in his BisC. 
of English Dramntic PoalryflSTS): bat il has 
been snhsaquently provsd that niadl of Collier's 
informotian irus derired from forged documents. 
Thfl duet of these forpd documnnU!, to trhii^h 
n<> reference ia made aboTo, arv (1) a ceiciHista 
of the sham of ths Black^ars Tbualre. (laud 
November 1689, from the ElleBraerfl Collpction : 
(3) venea nn Alleju, Kemp, Bnrbnge, and others, 
first printedin CoUier's Memoirs of Alleya, p. 13: 
(3) A petition of thi^ playen to the Privy Council 
in IS96. ham the State Paper Office ; and (4) an 
andated record of the shares in the Blackfriars 
and Olobo Thestree held by various actors, from 
the State Paper Office. 'TheM foigeries are all 
exposed At len^hby Mr. Dyceinnn appendix to 
the later editions of his Shakespeare. All those 
doaumenta printed by Mr. Collier which hsve been 
proved to be antbentic have been carerully ro' 
printed from the original manuecripts. with Im- 
portant addillons by Mr, Hulli well-Phi 111 ppa, ia 
bis Ontlinee of the Life of Shakespeare (IBBS). 
See also Mr. P. G. Fleaj's very valuable paptr 
on the Arlor Lists, lfi7S-1612,in tho Royal Eis- 
loriailSorielj'aTranaiietionB{l88l), ii, *4-8I ; 
■Wornor'a Cat, Dolwich College MSR.. pp. 202, 
20fi, 341; the Variorum Shakespcnre (1821); 
CoUertioDa of Docnmeats relariaf; tji Ihu Stave 
(Buxb, Club); Ingleby's Sbi<kaapeun''s Ceutune 
of PtajK (ed. Miss L. Tonlmiii Smith, far New 
Sbakspere ,Soc.] H. L. L. 

BUECH, EDWARD (7r.l770,8culiitor 
nnd general engraver, was admit ted as a stu- 
dent to the .\cademy schools in 1769, after 
having previously tweived Bome training in 
St. Martin's Lane. He obtained early notice 
on account of ' the great delicai^, truth, and 
Gtiiali' of his studies. lie exhibited at the 
Academy exhibitions from 1771 till 180S, 
minding altogether eighty-six works, Hiscon- 
tributicins ore described by Redgrave as con- 
aistJug of module and portraits in wax, casts 
;*^ vn. 



from gems, intaglios, and classiual heads. He 
married a lady of givat beauty, and bom 
tlittt time look to miniature-painting, Ht» 

Sinted portraits of Mrs. Fltxbiirbcrt. and of 
ory, duchess of Qloucest«r. f laorgu Ltl ut 
to him for a bust. He was el«cted A.ILA. in 
1770. and ILA. in 1771, On tUu di-ath of i 

Kicliard Wilson be was appoinIi.>d tibrurtau 
of the Royal Academy, and held the otlic' till 
he dim!. The date of bis dt'ath is ^cu.'nLlly 
lixedatlSU, Redgrave, with more Lviutiou, 
says ' he livul to an advanced agv, bucume 
nearly blind, and died in Brompton some lima 
before 1840.' In 1840, according to accounts 
which give 1730 as the year of his birth, ho 
would liave been 110, an age which (even 
when royal academicians are in question) it 
seems not unfair to describe as ' udvanued.' 

[Redgrave's Diet, of ArlJstB, 187R ; Qraves's 
Diet, of Artials who have exhibited io lbs Lon- 
don Exliibitiona, la:.. 1884; Bryan's Diet, of I 
PftiiiierB, 1884 ; Hose's Biog.Lict, IBST.] E. R. 

BUHCHARD, Saiht (J. 754), the first 
bishop of Wiinburg, is said to have been of 
n noble English family, but beyond this fact 
there ia nothing authentic known respecting 
his origin. He was one of the moat active 
associatee of bis countryman, St. Bomface, 
arcbbishop of Mayence, in the evanguliaa- 
tion of the partly German, partly Slavonic 
peoples who then inhabited the neighbour- 
hood of the Main. In the autumn of 741 
he was consecrated bishop of Wiirzburg by 
Boniface, who at the same time established 
two other bishoprics, Burabuig and Eicb- 
stadt.to which he appointed his friends Witta 
andWillibald. Boniface made known these 
appointments to Pope Zacliarias, whose letter 
o? ratification addressed to Bitrchard is still 
extant. The fact that papal confirmation 
was sought for these appointments is re- 
garded as an important step in the develop- 
ment of the paptd authority over the German 
church, Burcliard's name ia also associated 
with another great incident in this move- 
ment towards ecclesiastical iinitv, the Ger- 
manic council of 747, at which the German 
bishops formally acknowledged their subor- 
dination to the bolysee. Burchardwas the 
messenger who conveyeil the decisions of 
this council to the pope. It is alleged that 
he was charged by the German princes with 
the mission of procuring papal sanction to 
the deposition ol Childeric UJ and thi- ele- 
vation of Pepin to the Prankish throne. 
Although this statement rests on no con- 
temporary authority, it ia not intrinsically 
improbable. Burvhard built the church of 
St. Martin at Wiinburg, and translated 
thither the remains of ^. Kiliaji, 
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apostle of Franconia. In 761 he resigned his 
see in favour of Megingaud, and retired 
with six monks to the monastery of Hohen- 
burg (Homburg), where he died, probably on 
2 ¥eh. 764, although his biographer, Egil- 
ward (twelfth century), states that he lived 
until 791. lie was canonised by Bene- 
dict VII in 984. A number of sermons, 
which are ascribed to Burchard on apparently 
good grounds, are extant in manuscript in 
the cathedral library at Wurzburg, and speci- 
mens of them are printed by Eckart, Comm. 
de llebus Franc. Or. i. 837. His festival in 
the Roman calendar is 14 Oct. 

[Vita S. Burchardi in Canisius, Ant. Lect. ed. 
Basnage, vol. iii. ; Vita S. Burchardi (ascribed 
toEgilward) in Sunns, Vitse Sanctorum, 14 Oct.; 
Eckart, Comm. de Rebus Franciae Orientalis, 
vol i. 389 ff. 837 ; Hahn, Jahrbiicher der fran- 
kischen Geschichte, 26 ff. ; S. Bonifacii Epp., ed. 
Wurdtwein.] H. B. 

BURCHELL, WILLIAM JOHN (1782 P- 
1863), explorer and naturalist, was son of 
Matthew Burchell, nurseryman, Fulham, and 
was bom about 1782. In 1805 he was ap- 
pointed by the East India Company* school- 
master and acting botanist ' at the island of 
St. Helena, which post he held up to 1810. 
On 15 Feb. 1808 he was made a fellow of the 
Linnean Society of London, ^liile at St. 
Helena he became personally kno^Ti to Gene- 
ral Janssens, the last Dutch governor of the 
Cape, and to Dr. ^fartin Lichtensteiu, after- 
wards the well-known Berlin naturalist, who 
was then a young physician on Janssen's staiF. 
Provided with a recommendation from the 
home government to the Cape authorit ies and 
with letters of introduction from Janssens and 
Lichtensteiu to Dutch and German residents, 
liurchell left St. Helena for the Cape, for the 
purpose of exploring the interior. 1 f e reached 
Table Bay on 1 8 Nov.l 810, and after some time 
spent in Cape Town in making preparations 
and in acquiring the Colonial-Dutch patois, to 
which he rightly attached much importance 
as enabling him to converse with all classes, 
he started on his travels in June 1811, with 
a well-equipped frontier-wagon, whicli cost 
88/. complete, and a party of Hottentots, the 
number of whom never exceeded ten and 
who were several times replaced during his 
wanderings. These were his sole companions 
and assistants during his travels. Tlie ven- 
ture, he tells us, was regarded in the colony 
as an imprudent one. Trekking across the 
Karroo and through the Koggeveldt, he 
struck the Gariep, or Orange river, in latitude 
29° 40' 52'' S. and longitude 23° 27' 20" E.; 
thence traversing the Bosjesman country at 
considerable peril, he entered the land of the 



Corahs (Eorannas) and sojourned same time 
at Adam Kok's station at Klaarwater, in 
what now is Griqualand. Thence he tiB- 
velled to Kaabi's kraal, returning to Klaar- 
water and afterwards to Graaf Reynett in the 
colony. Traversing the Bosjesman districts 
once more, he returned to Slaarwater, and 
afterwards spent some time among the Ba- 
chapins at Latakun (Old Lattaku, West 
Bediuanaland), where he was in August 
1812. This ends the published portion of 
his explorations, but his travels extended 
over three years longer. He states that his 
African collections comprised 63,000 natural 
objects, 500 drawing, and a mass of astro- 
nomical, meteorological, and other observa- 
tions and notes. In 1817, after his return 
home, Burchell presented to the British Mu- 
seum a selection from his specimens, mostly 
of the larger mammalia, forty-three perfect 
skins, most of them with entire skulls, and 
many unique specimens. These are now at 
South Kensington. He also wrote two or 
three very judicious pamphlets on the sub- 
ject of Cape emigration, in 1822 he brought 
out two quarto volumes of his African travels, 
a work remarkable for the excellence of its 
literary style and the fidelity of the nume- 
rous illustrations, all drawn on wood or stone 
(coloured) by the author. Some of the pa- 
noramic views were executed on the then 
practically unknown principle of scenogra- 
phic projection on the surface of a revoU-ing 
cylinder. The work deals with the explora- 
tions made in 1811-12. A third volume was 
projected but never published. Burchell ap- 
pears at this time to have contributed a few 
zoological papers to foreign scientific journals 
(see Cat. Scient. Papers, vol. i.) In 1825 he 
planned out for himself a journey across South 
America from Brazil to Peru, returning by 
Mendoza and Buenos Ayres. He left England 
in March 1825, stayed tw^o mouths collecting 
at Lisbon, and landed in J uly at Rio, which he 
did not leave until September 1826. AMiile 
at Rio Janeiro he executed the series of views 
from whicli Burford's panorama of the city 
was painted [see Bukford, Robert], made 
numerous astronomical and meteorological 
observations, formed extensive collections of 
botany, entomology, and mineralogy in the 
surrounding districts, and also visite<l parts 
of Minas Geraes. From Rio he proceeded 
by sea to Santos, where he remained three 
months collecting. Cubatao was his next 
station, where in a solitary hut in the depths 
of the Brazilian forests he remained two 
months. At San Paolo he remained seven 
months. Tlien, hiring mules and muleteers, 
he proceeded to Goyaz, the first European 
who ever entered that province. While there 
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intelligenceof rhcfiiiliug henitU i>f a b«1fived 
parent induced liim to relinquisli the re- 
tnnitiittff portions of his explorationB, which 
would boVH occupied several years, Heiour- 
ueved nnrth fivm Ooynz to Porto R«al, re- 
mained lliem until the proper «eaBon Tor 
d««ceiiding the river, rooched Para in June 
182fl, and thence TBlumed home. The only 
published Recount of these expiorations — in 
which, as in Africa, Burchell had do associate 
— is contained in Iwo letters to the late Sir 
William Houker. printed in the ' Botanical 
MiscellKD^,' ToL ti. In one he states that 
tlie botHQicnl pari of his collection already 
included 5,000 spedes, and thai the entomo- 
logical poition was eight or nine times as 
lu|[e ns his African one, other departments 
being eqanlly well represented, except South 
Amertuan mammalia and luhes ; and In an- 
other written In 1530, afler his return U 
Fulhatn, he says ; ' I have 16,000 species Oi 
plant«, all gathered by myself in their natural 
places of growth, in various parts of the 
world. I say nothing about the other porta 
of my collection, which are equally eiten- 
sJTe.* Burchell is said to have been offered 
a handsome pension 1^ the Prussian govern- 
ment on condition of his taking hie collec- 
tions complete to Berlin and reaiding there ; 
but this he declined in the ho] '' 
day publisliing the results of his 
in hui own countrv. The hope nw uoi^i 
realised. In ISaj'the university of Oxford 
cxinferreil on Burchell the honorary degree of 
D.CL. He died at his residence, Churchficld 
House, Fulham, on 23 March 1803, in his 
eightieth year. His memory is perpetuated 
in the flcientilic names of many animal and 
plant ^cies discovered by him. His plant 
ooUections were presented to Kew Gardens 
after his decease, and hia botanical manu- 
scripts are now in the libran there. Burchell 
was not only an indelaligable naturalist but 
a good artist and musician, and to those who 
knew him well an agreeable companion. 
Dr. Swaltuon has said of him that ' he must 
be regarded as one of (he most learned and ac- 
compliEhed travellers of any age or country, 
whether we regard the extent of his acquire- 
ments in every branch of physical science or 
the range of count rioe he explored ; andecience 
must ever regret that one whose powers of 
mind were so varied, and so univereally ac- 
knowledged throughout Europe, was so sig- 
nally neglected io his awn country " (Lisn- 
KBE, Cad. Cj/c. A'a(. Sut. vol. ' Bibliog. and 
Biog.' p. 883). 

Ilaformation ftvm private sources, and from 
Biu^aU's vritin^; Brit. Mns. Cat. Printed 
Books; Cat.Sciant.PnpAa,To1.i.; Hooker'sBo- 
twiiwl Hiitfiilkiiy, vol. ii. -, Lionean Sa& Proe. 
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vii. (I8fl4)p,x«ri; Sir E. Murchison's nddres* 
bflfoto Royal Geog. Soc 1S63. in Journal linfiil 
Geog, Soc. miii. p. cniv; Timee. 27 March 
ISflB.] H. M.C. 

BUHCHETT, JnSIAH (l«nft p.1748). 
aecretnry of the admiralty, of humble origin, 
was at the age of fourteen taken hy Pepys, 
the then secretttry of the admirsltv, about 
1080, into hla service as body ser\-'ant and 
clerk. After remaining with Pepys for more 
than seven years, he incurred his master's 
displeasure, apparentlv by insolence, and waa 
dischargedin August 1687, He was for some 
time in great straits for a livelihood, and 
wrote at least three most abject letters to 
Pepys, the last dated 2 Feb. 1687-8, in the 
hopeof softening his master's wrath. Whether 
he succeeded or not is uncertain ; it is more 
probable that at the time of the revolution, 
when Pepys waa thrown out of office and 
imprisoned, ha passed himself off on Russell 
as a martyr for his political creed, and eo 
obtained some appointment in the navy. A 
little while after he was certainly serving as 
Russell's secretary, whether through the cam- 
paign of 1693 seems doubtful, but at any 
rate during the years of Kussell's command 
in the Mediterranean, 1694-5, On his return 
to England he was appointed at first joint- 
secretary of the admiralty (la95),and in 1698 
sole secretary, Russell was tiien first lord. 
Burchett continued in that olfice till 1742. 
He also represented Sandwich in parliament, 
1705-13,and again 1731-41. Hedied20ct. 
174B. 

The even tenour of his official life was un- 
broken and undisturbed, but the fact that it 
included the whole French war during ibe 
reigns of William UI and Anne, diirinff 
which every document of importance iiassed 
through his hands, shows tliat his know- 
ledge of naval events must have been both 
extensive and accurate. In 1703 he pub- 
lished in 8vo ' Memoirs of Transactions at 
Sea during tJie War with France, 1088- 
1G97,' which he afterwords incorpornlad in a 
larger work, 'A Complete History of t he most 
remarkable Transactions at Si^a, from the 
earliest accounts of time to the conclusion 
of the last war with France, wherein is given 
an .\ccount of the most considerable Saval 
Expeditions, Sea Fights, Stratagems, IHs- 
coveriee, and other Maritime flicurrenees 
that have happened among aU nations which 
have flourished at sea ; and tn a more par- 
ticular manner of Great Brit«n from the 
time of the Revolution in the vear 1B88 to 
the aforesaid period' (1730, fol,) For this 
vwy extended undertaking It urchelt'setudies 
end opjMirt unities had in no way fitted him ; 
end the pages in which Lo has attempted the 
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andent and foreign histoiy have no value 
whatever; his cmiptera on earlier Engliah 
historr, and even on the Dutch wan, are but 
little better, and of his volume of 800 pages 
rather more than half is thus almost woi^- 
len. The last half has, however, an excep- 
tional value. Writing of events concerning 
whidi he had very fiul and accurate infor- 
tnation, his statements of facts are of the 
highest authority, and his expressions of 
opmion carry gpwat weight. Unfortunately, 
he has committed many and grave sins of 
omission, and whether from a reticence culti- 
vated till it had become an instinct, out of 
respect for his friends, or from a dread of 
maiMng enemies, he has neglected numerous 
details, and occasionally events of consider- 
able importance, the result being that while 
a student may &irly accept his positive evi- 
dence on any disputed question, nis negative 
evidence is very ur from conclusive. 

He married Thomasine, daughter of Sir 
William Honywood, but nothing is known 
of his frunily, though it has been conjectured 
that a Mr. fiurchett who in 17d9 was elected 
chaplain of the House of Commons may have 
been a son {Notes and QuerieSy 4th ser. xiL 
288; Gth ser. vi. 408). 

[life, Jounials, and Ckirrespondenoe of Samuel 
Pepys, edited by the Bev. John Smith, ii. 105 ; 
Diary, &c. of Samuel Pepys (Mynors Bright), vi. 
156 ; Report of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty on the petition of Josiah Burchett, 
10 May 1717, in Home Office Records (admiralty), 
No. 46. Both in the Public Record Office, and 
to some extent in the British Museum, there is 
an enormous mass of Burchett's official corre- 
spondence, which, however, hiis no biographical 
importance.] J. K. L. 

BURCHETT, RICHARD (1816-1875), 
subject painter, was born at Brighton on 
80 Jan. 1815. He commenced his art-train- 
ing at the Birkbeck Mechanics' Institute, in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and 
about 1^1 entered the School of Design 
then established under the board of trade at 
Somerset House, in the rooms built for the 
lioyal Academy. Here he so distinguished 
himself by his attainments in geometry, that 
he beccone an assistant-master. lie was one 
of the leaders in the revolt of the students 

X'nst the management of the school, when 
it fifty students left it ; and, on an in- 
quiry being instituted, Burchett was ex- 
amined as a representative of the students, 
the result being that the art school was re- 
moved to Marlborou^ House, and later to 
South Kensinffton. burchett was then ap- 

?ointed one of the assistant-masters, and in 
851 became head-master. In 1855 he pub- 
liflhed his excellent treatise on ^ Practical Geo- 



metiy/and in theiblLowiiig^ear hu'Iinanr 
Perspective.' Burchett euulnted five hm» 
torical pictures at the Royal Aetdenqr b^ 
tween 1847 and 1878, the suhjact of tha 
first being 'The Death of Mannioii.' He 
assisted in the decoration of the dome of the 
Great Exhibition buildings of ISOS^ and 
pflonted a window in Greenwich Ho^itaL 
With the assistance of his pnmls he alio 
executed a series of portraits of tiie Tndflr 
family in the royal ante-chamber at West- 
minster. He died, while on a visit to DaUiiiy 
27 May 1875. There is in the School of Art 
at South Kensington a tablet to hia memoty 
erected by his pupils. 

[BedgraTB's Diotionaxy of Artiste (1878); 
AtnenflBun, 5 June 1876 ; MS. notes in 
Museum.] L. F. 

BUROKHABDT, JOHN LEWIS 
(1784-1817), traveller in the East, vraa bom 
at Lausanne 24 Nov. 1784, of a fiuBii^ 
whidi had long been settled at BaaeL Hit 
fiBither, Colonel J. R. Burckhardt, had served 
in the French army, and in conaeauoDoe of 
the turn of politiou feeltnj^ was obliged to 
live in retirement away from hia nmily. 
He was, however, able to give his son a good 
education ; and after a course of instruction 
at a school at Neuchatel, and of private tui- 
tion at the family house (the * Kirchgarten *) 
at Basel, he sent him to Leipzig University 
in 1800, and four years later to Gottingen. 
' The boy was popular among his fellow- 
students at both universities, and waa re- 
spected for the talents and zeal for know- 
ledge which he already displayed. In July 
1806 Burckhardt came to England, with a 
letter of introduction from the Gottingen na- 
turalist, Blumenbach, to Sir Joseph JBanks, 
at that time one of the chief supporters of the 
* Association for promoting the Discovery of 
the Interior Parts of Africa/ He soon volun- 
teered to carry on the work of exploration, 
and his offer was accepted. He received his 
instructions at the end of January 1809, and 
sailed for Malta on 2 March, after employing 
the six weeks^ interval in attending lectures 
on chemistry, astronomy, and medicine, in 
studying Arabic in London and Cambridjge, 
and inuring himself to hardship by makmg 
long walks bareheaded,8leeping on the ground 
and living on vegetables. At Malta he stayed 
seven weeks to improve his knowledge of 
Arabic, and to equip himself as a Moham- 
medan trader of India, in which character he 
proposed to travel in Syria, because he could 
thus explain any impenections in hia speech 
which would at once reveal that he was not a 
native. If he was asked to give a specimen 
of Hindustani, he used to treat hia Syrian 



auditors to a choice exliibilion of gultiirnl 
Swis»-Oaniian, which completely sutialied 
them. HewitB landed, owing to the dtmlicity 
of n Bliip-c«ptBin, in Karamania, near Tarsus, 
reached Antioch, where his Indian diegiiiee 
did not save him from some unpleasant treat- 
meat as a possible ' giaour,' and thence made 
his way with a caravan to Aleppo, where he 
proposed to puss his nOTitiat^ as an orieDtaliGt. 
Between two and three jfears' study not only 
mnde him a fluent Arabic speaker, but gave 
him such a knowledge of the language that 
ht- was allowed to be more learned tlian the 
Ulema theraselres ; and knotty points of in- 
terpretation were brought to him for solution 
by the doctors of the law at Alenpo, just as 
twenty years later the Ulema of tlie Aihar at 
Cairo used to apply to Lane to lay down the 
law for them in intricate matters of Islamic 
duotrine and exegesis. BuTckhordt varied 
his long sojourn at Aleppo by a sis-months' 
joamey(in 1810-11) to Palmyra, Damascus, 
Baal bekk, Lebanon, and the Hauran, during 
which he was twice deserted by his guides, 
and encountered numerous difficulties and 
dangers froia the disturbed state into which 
the country had been thrown by the Wah- 
haby revolt. In I81i, after a further course 
of Arabic study, he set off to Syrian Tripoli 
and the Hauran, journeyed through Pales- 
tine, visited Petra, where be sacrificed a goat 
to Aaron, In order to allay the terrors of his 
Bedawy guides, and thence struck across the 
desert to Cairo, arriving in September 1812. 
Arrived in Egypt, his main object was to 
meet with an opportunity of joining a cara- 
van to f euan, whence he intended to explore 
the sources of the Niger. While waiting for 
this opponunity he made an expedition up 
the Nile, to see the monuments of ancient 
E^ypt, which Vfere then for the first time 
being revealed to European students. He 
started in January 1818, and before he re- 
turned to Aswjn at the end of March he had 
«c(plored the Nile valley as far as Mahass on 
the northern frontier ot^the province of Don- 
gala. Being still delayed in his project of 
discovering the Niger sources by the die- . 
turbed state of the deserts, he made a lengthy 
aqjoum at Esui, and then, in March 1814, 
succe«ded in making his way ihrouch the 
desert by Berber and Sheudy, and, following 
Brace's footsteps into Abyssinia, came out 
at Sunkim on July '20. Thence he crossed 
OVertoJeddah, where he sullered from fever, 
Uid found himself in great straits for money, 
einca his rng^d appearance after his desert 
hardships bi^licd tliu t^redit which he should 
Iiave obtained Irom hia Egyplian bankers' 
letters. Fortunately, Moliuiumed Aly, the 
ofEgypt.wasat tbelimein theneigh- 



bourbuodof Mokka,proseciiliDglii8'Wahhibj 
campaign, and, bearing of the fumouii tra- 
veller's proximity, summoned him to his pre- 
sence, aud soon relieved him of his difficulties. 
Burckhardt expressed a wish to visit Mekka 
as a Mohammedan pilgrim, and the pasha, 
although he was aware of Burckhardt's natio- 
nality, consented, provided he could satis^ 
a competent committee of Muslim exami- 
ners. Two learned doctors of the law there- 
upon questioned him on the religion of 
Islam, and ended by pronouncing bim not 
only a Muslim, but an exceedingly learned 
one. After this Burckhardt supped with the 
Eady, or chief religious judge of Mekko, said 
prayers with him, and recited a long chapter 
of the Eoran; and having thus placed him- 
self on the best of terms with tne authori- 
ties, be proceeded to perform the rites of 
pilgrimage at Mekka, go round the Kaaba, 
sacrifice, Slc., and in every respect acquitted 
himself as a good Muslim. No christian or 
European had ever accomplished this feat 
before ; and the penalty of discovery would 
iirobably hare been death. Burckhardt, 
Iiowever, mixed freely with the pilgrims, 
without once being suspected, and spent 
September, October, and November of 1814 
in Mekka, and in the following January 
joined a caravan to Medina, in order to visit 
the prophet's tomb. Here he was again pro- 
strated by fever until April, when he returned 
in an exhausted condition, via Yembo, to 
Cairo, arriving in June. Some months were 
now occupied in revisingand completing the 
valuable journals of his several expeditions 
for transmission to the African Association. 
Still the opportimity he desired for his Niger 
exploration did not occur, and he solaced 
himself by agisting in the work of excava- 
tion then being carried on in Egypt by 
Belioni under the auspices of Mr. Salt, the 
British consul [see BiilzokiJ. He hod not 

Jet recovered from the fatigues and fevers of 
is Arabian travels, and was compelled to 
seek the sea air of Alexandria for his health. 



turning in June in the hope of carrying out 
the long-cherished Ni^i scheme. Months 
pawed, however, spent in preparing his nar- 
ratives of travels for the association, and in 
writing valuable letters to England, and still 
the expedition was delayed ; and in 1817 be 
waa attacked with dysentei7,and after eleven 
days' illness died 15 Oct. 1817. He was buried 
in the Mohammedan cemetery, under his 
eastern name of the Pilgrim Ibrahim ibn 
Abdallah. 

Burckhardt possessed the highest qualifi- 
cations of a traveller. Darmg and yet 
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kDOwMfle of the people 
tveDed, udr 




irfKm he tmveDed, tkir flMnen end thev^ 
langoMfBf he wie able to eeeoi^liih isols 
of esplonitioii nhieh to othos woald have 
hem impOMihle. PenonellThewaeier* ~~ 
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eon nd brother, and a rtaundi frieodL Hk 
▼alnaUe edleetaon of orieatal maimeffripla 
he bequeathed to the unmnitj of CSun- 
hndge^ beeanee he there neeiTed hie eailieit 
leemeinAiabic Hie joonalayiihieh were 
wntten with renarfcahie wgint in sptte of 
the fact that he only b^gaato lean Eiu^ 
liih at the age of twentj-llTe, aad that fie 
had to jot down his obeerratioiia aeeretly 
imder hia doak or behind a camel for fiser « 
ezcittng cnapidon among his Aiab goides 
aad companions, were published after his 
deaUi by the association which had sent him 
oot and paid his cji^ensea. Sar W. Onseley' 
aad CSolniel Leake assisted in the work at 
mpariii|r them for the press, Theyappeared 
mtnefbuowing order: 1. 'TrsTelsinlVabia,' 
1819, 2nd ed. 1822. 2. 'TrsTels in Syria 
aad the Holy Land,' 1822 ; German transit 
ti<m;1828. 8. <TraTels in Arabia,' 1829 rtwo 
editions); translated into French, Itsiian, 
and Spanish. 4. 'Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys/ 1830. 5. ' Arabic Proverbs/ 
1830, 2nd ed. 1875 ; translated into German 
1834. 

[Life, prefixed to Burckbardt's Travels in 
Nubia, published for the Association for pro- 
moting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of 
Africa, 1819 ; Hall's Life of Salt.] S. L.-P. 

BURDER, GEORGE (1752-1832^, con- 
grefrationalist minister, son of Henry Border, 
of Fair Street, Southwark, a deacon of Fetter 
Lane congregational church, was bom in 
London on 5 June 1752. His mother was 
converted by Whitefield ; she died on 4 April 
1702, aged 44. Her husband remarried. George 
was intended for an artist, and took lessons 
in drawing from Isaac Taylor, then a line- 
engraver, afterwards well known as Taylor of 
Ongar. 1 le also studif^d at the lloyal Academy. 
He hiigun business as an engraver in 1773. 
The pn^aching of llomaine and Whitefield 
(whose last two sermons in London, Septem- 
ber 1769, he reported for the press) had much 
effect upon him. He did not, however, become 
a memlier of the Tabernacle till 1775, but the 
notice he received from Fletcher of Madeley 
encouraged him to begin preaching on 17 June 
1776. For t he min istry he received no regular 
education, but was ordained pastor of the 
conffregational church at Lancaster on 29 Oct. 
177o, and acted as a travelling preacher in 



paita of Ei^daad and Wafea. 
inwited to take Ui0 Weat Oidhnd Ghafai, 
Coreatay, on S Aw. ITBl^and lifpnsMa nB^ 
BistiTOB2Kor.l783L Heivaaaot'v«l£clr 
iee()pii8ed't]n96M^178A. Baderivaalkft 
initiator of Smd^ adKola at C u ncn yli y in 
1786. The ylanint adopted waa a joint COM* 
nuttee ok chnxcsBSCB anfll oisBBBCtemB oBt bub 
nnion wasofbrief co wl inn s nee , He^waaadnaf 
fimnder of the Warwickahin < Aaaodation 
of Ministets tor the Spiead of the Go^ at 
Home and Afanad,' started at Warwick om 
27 Jnne 1798» now known aa the Warwide- 
shiie County Association, in c onne c ti oiiwiA 
the Gonffregational Union. Mndi waa doBS 
hy this DoaS^ to eneoorsge fimigB missiiii 
and it is stated that ' tlw first nMmej emr 
oontribnted to the London IffissionaTy S»- 
eieCj waa rsised at a meeting held in Ike 
Testey of West Oichard Cha^' In 1700^ 
on tlie fiukire of his Loodon boakseHsr. ke 



suggested, and waa instmmental in fionnii^ 
the Religions Tract Society. On 96 Jnne 
1803 Burner removed to Tslington, to become 
secretaiy (unpaid) of the LoMonMisaioDaiy 
Sodety (founded 1796) in su cce ssion to tin 
Ber. Jolm Eyre of Homerton (gnaomlian). 
This noet he held till 20 April 18^. fls 
was also minister of Fetter Lane coonega- 
tional church, nominally till his death, but 
latterly the duties fell upon a colleague, 
Caleb Morris. He resigned all salary on 
30 Aug. 1830. lie further edited (also in 
succession to Eyre) the * Evangelical Maga- 
zine ' for many years. In 1804 he was one 
of the founders of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and in 1806 he became one 
of the preachers at the * Merchants' Lecture.* 
He was a man of no genius, but of devoted 
earnestness and great power of steady work. 
Latterly he resided at Hackney. He suffered 
from lupus in the cheek, and in 1830 became 
totally blind. He died at the house of his son, 
Dr. Ttomas Burder, in Brunswick S(|uare, on 
29 May 1832, and was buried in Bunhill Fields 
on 5 June, his eightieth birthday. He was 
twice married : first to Sarah HarriSbn of 
Newcastle- under- Lyne (a descendant of 
John Machin), who died on 7 Aug. 1801. 
His second wife died on 28 Feb. 1824. He 
published: 1. 'Early Piety, or Memoirs 
of Children eminently serious,* 1776, I2mo 
(several reprints, one 6y Luckman, Coventry, 
1797, has eight copper cuts). 2. *A Col- 
lection of Hymns from various Authors, 
intended as a Supplement to Watts,' 1784, 
24mo (many reprints ; preface dated 20 Nov.; 
contains three hymns by Burder). 8. 'Evan- 
gelical Truth defended,^ 1788, 8vo. 4. ' The 
Welsh Indians, or a Collection of Papers 
respecting a People whoae Ancestors ami- 



VMted from Wales to AmerLCft in the venr 
I170withPriiic<iMttdi>c.'1797,8vo. 5. 'Vil- 
lage Sermons,' liflr, «vo (followed at iu- 
tcrvftla till 1620 hy seven other volumes 
with amoe title, making one hundred aermons 
in all. Haleediteda selection, with prefixed 
CBBBT, 1838, 12mo. Some have been t.riuij- 
lated into Malay, Cingalese, and other 
tongues). 6. * Llle of Kev. John Machin,' 
17£ft, 12mo (revised fiom the ' Life ' pub- 
lished 1671, 13mo, and a^in in Clark's 
'Lives,' 1683, fol.) 7. 'Missionary Anec- 
doteB," leil, l'2mo. 8. ' Sermon on Death of 
George IH,' 1820, 8vo. 9. ' Sea Sermons,' 
1831 (twelve sermons; nautical phrases re- 
vised by a minister who had been in the 
navy). 10. 'Cottage Sermons,' 1826 (twelve 
eermons). 11. 'Sermonsforthe Aged,'1828 
(twelve sermons). 13. ' The Pilgrim'a Pro- 
gress, an Epio I'oem,' 1845, l2mo ; and 
eeTeral tracts. 

Besides these he edil«(l the following : 
1, Bunyan's ' I'ilgrims Progress,' Coventry, 
1786, l2mo, often reprinted (the first edition 
divided into chapters, each of which is fol- 
lowed by large iiotta, hod copper cuts and 
lifeoftiunyan; translated into modem Greek, 
1831). 2. Collings's' The Weaver's Pockets 
book, or Weaving spiritualised,' Coventry, 
1794, 24mo (by JohnColling8,D.D,, written 
for camlet weavers of Norwich and reprinted 
for ribbon weavers of Coventry). 3. Abridg- 
ment of Owen's ' Justification bv Faith,' IT97, 
8vo. 4. Bunyan's ' Holy Wir,' 180^ 8vo 
(with notes, as above). 5. Howel's' History 
of the Holy Bible,' enloi^ed and improved, 
1805, 8vo (by Lawrence llowel, the non- 
juror'; first published 1718, in 3 vols.) 
6. Watts's ' Psalms and Hymns,' correcI«d, 
180e,13nio. 7. Mather's 'EssBvs to do Qood,' 
revised, 1807, 12mo. 8. Heilrv's ' Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments,' 1811, 
4to, tt vols. (Edited in conjunction with 
"Rev. Joseph Hughes. Prefixed is a lify of 
Matthew Henry by Samuel Palmer, Vol. vi. 
gives additional matter from Henry's manu- 
acripts.) 

[Memoif hy H. F. Burder. 1833 (portrait); 
Menoir by Cobbin (new cd.), ISifl, l2mo ; Cic- 
cuUr letter irom the lodependciit Hiiiister» 
juMinbled al NuDtnton, 1793; Bennett's Hiin:. of 



5. p.67; Mil- 
ler's Oar Hyinna, 1868, pp. 2S8 soq. ; Ceowniuy 
Celobmlion of Wtai. Ordiurd Chnpal, Covsntry, 
187B, pp. 7 aeq. ; Wilson's mnnQsiTipt list of 
acadeioios in Dr. Williams's Library.] A. O. 

BCBDBK, HENRY FORSTER, D.D. 

(1783-1801). nonconformiat divine, eldest 
D of the Rev. George Burder [q. v.], and 
■■ ■ 1 Burde " " 



I facolber of Thomas Harrison 1 



irh.vj, 



was bom 27 Nov. 1783, at Coventry. He was 
articled in 1798 to a wholesale firm of Not- 
linghamandLondon. In London he attended 
the Weigh-hodse Chapul, and decided to de- 
vote himself to the ministry. Accordingly he 
became a student in Hoxton Academy, and in 
1804 entered the nniveraitj' of Glasgow, where 
he t^ok his M.A. degree m 1807, and subse- 
quently that of D.D. After his araduation 
Burder became classical tutor at Wymoiidley 
College J resigned this appointment in 1808; 
was (81 Oct. 1811) assistant to the Rev. 
Samuel Pahner of St. Thomas's Square Con- 
gregational Chapel, Hackney, and on Palmer's 
de^tb was ordained to hie paslomte on 
2 March 1814. From 1810 he also filled the 
chair of philosophy ond rasthemntics at Hos- 
ton Collie till its removal to Highbury in 
1830. He remained al Hackn^v till 1862. 
He delivered on 26 Dec. 1 852, and aftenvards 

Sublished, ' A Pastor's Farewell,' 8vo, Lon- 
an, 1H53. His congregntioD presented him 
wiihapurstj of 1,000?., which was devoted to 
the foundation of a Burder scholarship at New 
College, London. 

Burder was twice married : first, in 1810, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of Joseph Hard- 
castle of Hatcbam House, New Cross, Lon- 
don, who died in 1827, leaving a daughter and 
thre« sons ; and secondlv, in 1833, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the'Rev. J. Tayler of 
WhitiLnge, Worcestershire, who died in 1851. 
He afterwards lived in the house of his eldest 
sou at Hatcham Park, where he died 29 Dec. 
18W. 

Besides many sermons separately printed 
in various collections the principal works pub- 
lished by Border were : 1. ' The Scripture 
Character of God, or Discourses on the Divine 
Attributes,' 8vo, London, 1822, 2. ' Mental 
Discipline, or Hints on the Cultivation of In- 
teUectual Habits, addressed particularly to 
Students in Theology and Young Preachers," 
8vo,London, 1822, and otheredit ions. 3. 'Lec- 
tures on the Pleasures of lit^llginn,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1823, 12mo, Philadelphia, 1839, ftc. 
4. 'Lectures on the Essentials of Itelipon, 
personal, domestic, and social,' 8vo, London, 
1825. 5. AcoUectionofPsalmsandHymnB, 
principally for Publk; Worship,' Svo, I^ndon, 
1826,thitdedition,l&46,and others. ((.'Pas- 
toral Discourses on lievivals in Religion,' 
8vo, London, 1829. 7. 'Memoirof the Key. 
George Burder,'8vo, London, 1833. 8. 'Notes 
on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse,' 8vo, 
London, 1849. 9. 'Si'rmo&s preached at St, 
Thomas's Square Chapel, Hackney,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1854. 

[Dr, H. F. Burder'a Memoirof the Rui. George 
Border, 1833 ; Rev. Juhn Burder's Memoir of tAe 
Bev. Haniy Fora[«r Burder. D.D,, in the Evan- 
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gslical Mansine, Maieh 18M ; Gent. Mag. Janit- 18S2 Dr. Buider began to think sarioady cf 

aiT 1866; Daily Nawa, 4 Jan. 1866; Noneonfoiw leaviaff London altqgetlwr, and this plaa ha 

iiiiat,4 Jan. 1866; Fatanot,6 Jan. 186A; Cod- earned out in 1884. The diange of *ir and 

gragatimial Y«ai4oolc, 1866.] A. H. G. nM>de of life added much to his oomfiirt, bat 

•RTTR'mrR SAVTniT /•i77«i_iB«7\ .li. did not Completely wstowhie health; and hs 

BUBDBB, aurera- (1773-18W), dw jiedatTnn&idge Wells in 1848 at the a«rf 

Tiiw, was related to George Burdw [a. v.], fifj^^„, Heleft no fcmily,and his wSwr 

and brought up as a dissenter. Alterbeing ^-^^ following year, fee was one rf 

minuter of an mdependrat eongr^tion at ^j^ ^^^ j^ the^clopedia of Ftactieal 

St. Albans he confcrmed to the ^uhA of jjedidne' (1888-6), sn/ATmaterials fiir 
England, and ^ordained by Bishop Baiv j ^^ ^^^^ ('Headache') were drawn 

rmiton about 1800 He was for some tame ^^ ^ ^ „,^ f^^ y, ',^ ^^ 
at Clare Hall, Camtektee, but his mme does ^, Throughout his life fiTwas 

not appear m the list of paduatM. He ^ from time to time iSoined to devote himself 

ss^•^l^?8S'ild'3&rf^1^t ?::s^':***T'^r'^^ri"^S3: 

author of 1.' The MoralLaw . . . MiAn- ^^0^/^^, l4,„ h^ left LonSon te 

tioote to Antinomianism/ 17y5. 2. *A v,,..—- •*»««• '.if 0*1 •»;fii n» J'**..^ tYam 

ChrmtianDirectoiy/ 1800. 3. ' Owen's Dbn ^^T^Jn^rSSn .^^ a^^k fTST^nS 

play of ArminianiMn.' 4. 'Oriental Cue- ^T 1? i- ^S3i' * w ?! ti ^^* 

F*»J r* .,1 -IZ^- ^ *!.-. a^ * .-«- » TiSJo when he dlBCoyeied that Dr. Hope waa in- 

toma in illuatration of the Scnptures,' 1802 fl„^„,.^ k« fi.*» ..mA *<ai;<*«A,i. %liSi«. •. 

and 1807; several editions and a German ?!'®°^^5'^ ^^ T?® relipous feduiga as 

SSLation' by Rosenmiiller, 1819. 5. 'The fe^^^l^SHrSl^r^ 

Scripture Expositor/ 1800. 6. *OrienUl Lite- f?^!^ • !^- ^Z.^??^!; 

^*'*'^{TT^^7 'Tii*lX*^«l^i.-.a-^ Y^ profession a suffsestion from Dr. Hops 

ntuie apphea to the lUustrationof th^^ j^ ^^ j^ addSSTto him three lette^ 

Scriptures/ 1812. 7. * Memoirs of emmently ^^^^ anneared in the * Franffelical Maai 

Pious British Women/ 1815. 8. 'Oriental ^i„e' for Ifeo, under the title of ^Ltterafi^^ 

Customs/ 1831. Burders works on onental ^ g^^j^^ ^^^ ^ j^^.^^ Physician on the im- 

customs were popular compilations. ^^^^^^ ^^ promoting the religious welfare 

[Gent. Mag. for 1827, 1. 361, 1832, 11 88, ^f i^jg patients/ and which were inserted in 

}!?!* V.^^^^^T^.|?'°.t -^''^^'m^ T"^ ^^'*"' ^is * Memoir' and in the 'Memoir of Dr. 

1816 ; Orme s Bibhothccu Bibhc^t.] jj , ^^^^ ^^ published in a separate fonn 

BUBDER, THOMAS HARRISON at Oxford in 1845. These ' Letters' (which 

Sr89-1843), pliysiciun, was bom in 1789 at he at one time entertained the idea of ex- 

ventrv, wliere his father [see Burder, panding and further illustrating), and the 

George] was a congregational ist minister, pattern of personal holiness exhibited in his 

His general education was imwrfect. It was correspondence published after his death, are 

at first intended that ho should bt> a chemist the only remains of a man of more thanordi- 

and druggist, but after a while ho decided to nary abilities. 

adopt the medical i)rofession. After pursuing ^j^^, xheoph. ThompsonV Sketch ; Rev. John 

his studies for about five years in London he Bunlers Memoir; Life, with Extracts from his 

went to Edinburgh in 1812, where he had the Correspondence, Oxford, 1845.] W. A. O. 
honour of being elected one of thepre^sidents 

of the Royal Medical Society, and where he BURDETT, Sir FRANCIS 0770-1844), 

took the degree of M.I), in 1815. He deter- politician, was the third son of Sir Robert 

mined to settle in London as a i)hysician, and l^urdett, fourth baronet, and member of sn 

was for a time attached to the Westminster ancient family. He was bom on 25 Jan. 1770. 

General Dispensary. But he suffered from After some years at AVestminster School be 

almost constant ill health, which rendered him was sent to Oxford, and subsequently under- 

quite unequal to bear the harassing fatigues took a tour through France and Switxerland. 

of medical pnictice, and obligwl him, during During the early days of the French revolu- 

the nineteen years that ho struggled on in tion he resided m Paris, where he heard the 

London, to give it up sometimes for weeks, debates in the National Assembly and at- 

sometimes even for months together. He had tended the meetings of some of the nume- 

married his cousin, Elizabeth Burder, in 1828, rous political clubs. In 1793 he returned to 

and his father had passed the last four years of England, and in August of that year married 

his life under their roof; but after his death in Miss Sophia Coutts, daughter of tbe 



brnlod linnkKr. Tlirw jt-urs latir lie entered 
parliament as member fir Itomughbridge in 
thn Newcuslle inleresl. He ulsn joined iLe 
Conrtitutionol ABSociBtion for pnimoting a 
Ueform iD Parliament. 

He had not been long in parliament before 
the ministry of tlie iwy found themselves 
con£ront«d bv a vigorous opponent. In May 
1797, upon drey's motion lor pnrlinmenlary 
reform, he ut.I«red a. vehement indictment 
ogniaEtt the g<Qvemmeut. and against their 
ttrbilratyencrrmcbmentitupon popular righ is. 
He atigmBtised the war against France as a 
futile attempt to stifle the flame of liberty. 
Burdett continued thin high tone in succeed- 
ing sewions, and was speedily recognised by 
the public as a. champion of' the liberty of 
speech. Imputations naturally nroae on the 
part of hi« opponents that hia sole aim vnsihe 
applause of Ihe mob. But the true cause of 
hjB rapid rise in popular estimation was his 
constant elTurt to expose the genuine griev- 
ances of the day — the increasing weight of 
taxatinii in consequence of the war, the con- 
tinued restrainls upon the expression of ' 
public opinion, and the abuse of power over : 
those wlio were oflensive to the ministry. 
He had repeated opportunities of protesting . 
against the suspension of the Habeas Cor- . 
pus Act, and whs bold enough on one oc- 
casion to suggest that it shoidd be repealed 
altogether, rutber than rendered inoperative 
by continued suspensions. He resistsd ibe i 
measure for excluding Home Toohe from the I 
House of Commons. He rendered a great 
public service by obtaining inquiry int^) the 
mismanagement of Coldbath Fields Prison, 
when- BUMieft*d persons were usually de- ] 
tnined under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Acts. It W[is shown that the governor had 
made no distinction between his treatment 
of these per9()ns rend thot accorded to con- 
victwl felons. An order was issued that Bur- 
dett should no longer be permitted to visit 
any prison in the hingdom, but eventually 
thcauthoritiesgavewayand the condition of 
the unfortunate prisoners was ameliorated. 

In 1T9T Burdett made the acquaintance 
of Home Tooke, and there speedily- grew up 
between tbom the closest friendship. Alike 
in philoh^ and in polities Burdett be- 
came the pupil of the veteran whig. At 
the general election of ISCU Burdett was pro- 
posed for tJie county of Bliddlesex, in oppo- 
sition lo Mr. Mainwaring, chairman of qtiar- 
ter senions, the magistrate who had the 
most strenuously resisted inquiry into prison 
abuses. Hurdelt was elected by a consider- 
able miyoritv and eat for nearly two vears, 
during wliitli legal pmcpi'dings wure going 
MB. with the objsct of uullifymg ^he return. 



At length In 1804 his election -n-as declared 
void, and a new contest took place between 
hiui and Miunwaring's wm, who beaded the 
poll by a majority of five. This return was 
amended in the following year, and But^ 
dett's name subslituted &r that of Main- 
waring; and further amended in FebruBry 
1806, Burdett being thus finally excluded. 
This unesampied litigation cost the parties 
untold sums of money, and Durdett forth- 
with resolved that he would never again con- 
test a parliamentary conKtituency. 

In 1»06, when, u[)on ibe death of Fox, Earl 
Percy, a government candidate, stood for 
Westminster, Burdett subscribed 1,000/, to- 
wards tJie canihdature of Paull, who was 



Earliamentary elections. Paull was deftiated, 
ut tho party determined that both be and 
another candidate of their own choice should 
succeed next time. In the following year 
another dissolution of parliament gave the 
opportunity. Burdett was requested to stand, 
but he adhered to bis resolve not to become 
a candidate at another contested election. 
This prouisely suited the WeatmiiiBler com- 
mittee, who wi.'re determined to send their 
man to parliament free of every sort of ex- 
pense. Sleanwhilea misunderntand ing arose 
with Paull, wh a challenged Burdett loadoeL 
Both were wounded, and were carried up to 
Londou together in I'aiill's carriage, The 
committee were compelled to throw Paull 
overboard, and after a lively contest of fifteen 
davs Burdett was found at the (op of the 
poll. Lord Coclin^i»being second. The exul- 
tation was imm^st). A public dinner was 
held, and an anniversary festival instituted 
for 2^ May. A chairing followed, and the 
popular baronet was borne through the streets 
upon a triumphal car. 

The Wesiniinst.tr election of 1807 was the 
(irst Iriumph of the parliamentary reformers. 
The expenses proper were under 800i., but 
this amount was augmented to nearly 1,800£ 
through tbe costs attendant on the dinner, 
tho chairing, and several actions at law 
brought against Burdett bv the returning 



r and others. AH this cast much ob- 



ion of their representatives in parUa 
more than repaid them for any sacrifiuca they 
mode. Burdett continued to sit for Wesl- 
miiiBfer for thirty years. 

There were now several abortive attempts 
to raise tbe great question of reform, in all 
of which Burdett took a prominent part. 
He spoke against the practice of corporal 
punishment In tho army, and mode an uu- 
suucessful endeavour to get a parliamentary 
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letum of ten years' flo|;giii0B. In 1800 he 
seconded Wardle's motion for inquiij into 
the transactions which biought the Jjuke of 
York into temporary disgrace. He supported 
Madocks's inquiry into the alleged parlia- 
mentary corruption of ministers, Corwen's 
Befbrm Bill, and Whitbread's motion on 
placemen and pensioners in parliament. On 
one occasion ne was caUed to order for 
saying that ' since the sale of seats in this 
house was openly avowed, it was no longer 
to be called die commons' house of parlia- 
ment' (Colohbstbb's Diary, il 193). An 
incident at length occurred whidi seemed to 
give the government an opportuni^ of si- 
foncinff him. A well-known radical orator, 
JohnUale Jones, had been imprisoned by 
the House of Commons for raising a discus- 
sion upon the practice of the house as to 
the exclusion of strangers. Burdett, moving 
that Jones be discharged from custody, was 
supported on a division by only 14 against 
1^ He thereupon issued to the puoUc a 
revised edition of his speech. It was first 
printed in Cobbett*s ' Kenster,' and subse- 
quently reprinted as a uiilling pamphlet, 
whi<^ likewise had an immense sate. A Mr. 
Lethbridge was put forward to accuse Bur- ' 
dett of breach of privilege. Much debate [ 
was exercised as to what was to be done 
with him. Extensive research was made 
into precedent. At length the speaker is- 
sued a warrant for his arrest, but Burdett 
refused to surrender except to superior force. 
Mr. Speaker Abbot did not know if it were 
justifiable to break open doors, and suggested 
consulting the maffistrates. Lord Eldon and 
other legal authorities could give no advice. 
Ijord Redesdale suggest^ an act of attainder 
if the culprit still refused to yield. Mean- 
while the Westminster mob began to gather. 
Tlie house was garrisoned by volunteers, 
and although Sheriff* Matthew Wood im- 
plored the government to alwitain from calling 
out the military, lifeguards were stationed 
in the streets, "the Westminster committee, 
led by Francis Place, went to support Bur- 
dett, and proposed that the officers of the 
guards should be arrested in detail by the 
civil power if they refused to withdraw their 
troops. At length, on the fourth day of the 
warrant, a forcible entrv was made intxi 
Burdett*8 house, and Burdett was conveyed 
to the Tower, the town being guarded by 
many thousands of soldiers. 

Burdett remained in the Tower for several 
weeks, until parliament was prorogued. He 
brought actions at law against the speaker 
and the serjeant-at-arms, but did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a verdict in his favour. On 
the day of his quitting the Tower, he quietly 



departed by water. This prooeeding f mri 
him a temporaiT loss of popidarit^ m hk 
constituents had prapjued a txiampoal pBh 
cession, and were obliged to oomteiit thWi 
selves with dragging an on>P^ oar thioo^ 
the streets to Piccaduly. Mr.fIaee,w]ioirai 
chief wire-puller to Uie Westminatar eos* 
mittee, never forgave the aapaient sLudit. and 
did not speak to BurdettigaEi fii^^ 
years. 

Burdett was rejected for Weatmimte 
in 1812 and again in 1818, his odUeagnes 
being sucoessii^y Lord Ooehzane and 8v 
Samuel Bomilly. In 1820 HoUioiue took 
the seat of Bomilly, and shared the rvgn* 
sentation with Buroett until after the pMspf 
of the Reform BilL During thia lom^ psnod 
Burdett steadily maintained the pnmcMM 
upon which he had entered public life. Hii 
motion for a committee on the pariiamentaij 
representation, in 1817, although nnwinnfws 
ful, moved the question a great step fiirwud. 
In 1820, by a too warm animadyeraion npoa 
the conduct of the authorities, conaeqiUBfe 
upon the Peterloo affidr, he expoeed lumself 
to a government prosecution at the LeiceitBr 
assiies, which r^ulted in a oonyiction, and 
he was aooordinjg;ly sentenced to a fine of 
2,000^ and imprisonment for three monthi* 
In May 1828 tne House of Commons carried 
by a small majority Burdett's resolution 
alHrming the expediency of considering the 
state of the laws affecting the Roman catho- 
lics. When the Reform Bill was at last 
carried, Burdett sat down as one satisfied 
with what had been done. The conservative 
reaction of 1835 found him in conflict with 
a large section of his constituency, and early 
in 1837, in deference to their clamour, he 
resigned his seat, but was immediately re- 
elected. At the general election, however, 
which followed tlie queen's accession, he 
threw his influence to the side of the conser- 
vatives of the dav. He represented North 
Wiltshire thenceforth until his death, which 
occurred on 23 Jan. 1844. 

To Burdet t is confessedly due the merit of 
having made public speech again possible in 
England. He endured personal sacrifices for 
his opin ions. He was not even what would be 
called a party man, and there were in some 
sections of aristocratic society persons who 
kept carefully aloof from him. His dislike of 
O'Uonneirs ^litical principles had something 
to do with his later stand on the side of toiy- 
ism. lie was not a close attendant of the par- 
liamentary sittings, but it was understood 
among his constituents that he hardly cared 
for a seat except as connected with matteit 
of reform. 

Apart from politics, Burdett devoted mneli 



. 1 coireapondence with Beiitham, 
to the subject of law reform. Hobhoua^ bud 
a high opinion of Lis colleague, uid diMilared 
that Burdett was the best couBtitutional 
lawyer in England {Mentoirf of T. Moon, 
vii. 139). His amplo purse was always open 
to the aupport of a worthy cause. When 
Francis Place benin the movement which de- 
veloped into tbt Birkbeck Mechftnics' Inslit u- 
tion, a areat deal of its earlv succces was due 
to handBome subscriptiooe from Burdett and 
to those which resulted from his example. 
He gave money freely in support of the re- 
form movement. His favourite recreation 
was foi-hunting. As he grew in years he 
presented a perfect type of the English coiin- 
try ^nllemon ; and the generous dispositmn 
ol his youth remained with him to old iigi'. 

Abundant materials for the study of Bur- 
dett's cdreer and his influence on public 
opinion will be found in the manuscript col- 
loetloiu of Francis Place and in (he npws- 
panera of his day. He had also the distinction 
of being very well abused by auonvmoug and 
other pumpbleteers — n certain toKen of the 
high value of his services to his oounttTrmen. 

[Addit. MSS. 27789, 27823. 37838-^2. 27816. 
27816, 27850. passim ; Tcgg's Memoim. 1801 ; 
Uemoire.IBlO; English Cyclonedia : Q»Dt. Mng. 
<M«rEh 1814), pp. 311-17 i Hansard's Pari. Do- 
bntw: Cobbett'e Register, passim ; Random Re- 
collections of (ho Hduh of Connnons, 212 ; Globs, 
S3 Jan. 1811; Times, 21 Jan. 1841; The Tiinl 
of Sir F. B. at Leicester, 23 March 18(0 ; Au- 
thentic Naimtive of the WestminBlei Election. 
1819 ; Correspondenee between Mr. Cobbett, Mr, 
Tipp«r,andSirFeaiicbBardett(1819);StepbeaB's 
Life of Home Tooke, ii. 238. 306 ; Henry Hunt's 
Memoin, voL ii, pasaim ; Lord ColchmtMH Diary, 
i. 4ua, ii. IfiU. 178. 186, 103, 211 et oeq.. iii. 68, 
120, 141, 371, 465 ; Boniilly's Memoira, ii. 306, 
308, 315. 319, 320. 310, tii. 192. 3GU ; Memoin, 
&e., ofThoma* Moore, ii. l.iB. v. 64, 66, vi. 78, 
317, vii. 130 ; Campbell's Lives of the Cbancpl- 
lon, vii. 136 et Mq., viii. 203; Lord Hatlierley's 
Memoirs, i. 7 ; Life of Lord LjnJhnrat, 248. 303 ; 
Dr. Parr's Memoirs, i. SU3, 131, ii. 32. 20U«tw>q.; 
Diary of H. Crabh Robinaon. i. 8B1 ; Jonnuil of 
Thomas Raikcs, Esq., i. U«, ii. 61, 269, Iii. 1 43, 
176. IBS. 186, iv. 811, 346 ; B«ntham's Works, 
iv. 666. 1. 101. 161), 171, 191 et ecq., .^60, 651, 
692, xi. 50; The Croker Papers, ii. 211 ; All 
ihu Year Rohnd. ivii. 230-7.] E. S. 

BUEDON, WILLIAM C17e4-1 818), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was boru at Newcastle- 
ilpcin-iyne in 17B4, was educated at the free 
gnunmir school ?h^ ^proceed ed to Emmau uel 
College, Cambridg^So 178i!, and graduated 
B.A. 1786, and M.A>J788, when he wna 
elected a fellow of his college. He resianid 
hia fellowsliip eight years later, on dcchuing 
L to Ulca holy orders. He married in 1798 a 



daughter of Lieiitenimt-gennral Dickson, He 
was a man of wealth, and owned coalmines 
at Hartford, near Morpeth, where he lived 
for a part of each year. HediedathisLondon 
house in Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
on 30 May 1818. His wife bod died in 1806. 
He was a volumtnoua writer on political and 



Tendency of the Pursuils of Literature,' 1799. 
'2. 'A Vindication of Pope and Grattan from 
the Attacksof ananoojmousDefamer,' 1799. 
3. ' Various Thoughts on Politicks, MoroKlr, 
and Literature,' 1800. 4. ' Materials !or 
Thinking.' 1803, 1812. 5. ' The Life and Cha- 
racter of Buonaparte," !804. «. 'Letters on 
the Affairs of Spain,' 1809. He also wrote 
nuiny pamphlets on the political questions of 
tlie hour, and translated in 1810, from tlie 
Spanish of Estrada, 'A Constitution for the 
Spanish Nation,' and an - Introduction to the 
History of the devolution in Spain,' besides 
circulating an ' Examination of the Dispute 
between Spain and her Colonies.' In ' Cob- 
bet t and the Reformers impartially examined,' 
1813, he proves himself a very moderate re- 
former. Burden was the editor of the ' Me- 
moirs of Count Boruwlaski,' which appeared 
in 1820. 



the only son of Peter Burdy, 
a merchant of that town. Thefamilywasde- 
scended from a Huguenot who had fled to Hol- 
land and came to Ireland in the army of King 
William lU iArdglasit, p. 116). Burdj ob- 
tained a siiarghip by examination at Trinity 
College, Dublin, on 22 March 1777; obtained 
a scholarship in 1780, and graduated B.A. 
in 1781. He was ordained In 1783, and in 
the same year was appointed curate of Ard- 
glass, a parish in the count v of Down, Burdy 
had been introduced to Bis'liopPerq' by Hely 
Hutchinson, the provost of Trinity College 
(Nichols, IUuetration» of Literoturt, viii.), 
and was admitted to some intimacy in the 
bishop's family. He fell in love with the 
bishop's daughter, and Percy, whoprided him- 
self on belonging toihe great Northumberland 
family, resented the poesibiLty of an alliance 
with a curate, and for more than a year re- 
fused even to see Burdy. At the end of that 
time Burdy wrote a letter of apology, which 
shows that while he submitted to her father's 
wishes he reinaine<l in love with the daughter. 
The bishop ci.'ased to be actively hostile, and 
uBi^d lo lend books to Burdy. but the curate 
lived and dit-d unmarried. He was only once 
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promoted, and then to the perpetual cuzacy 
of Kildiel^ a small preferment m the oounty 
ofDown. This was soon after 1800, and after 
twenty years he ended his life there. In 1781 
Burdy had made the ac^iiaintancfl of the Bev. 
Philip Skelton, then m his old age. They 
were suited to one another, and hecame firm 
friends for the remaining six years of Skel- 
ton's life. Slrolton lived in Dublin, and for 
three years Burdy used to visit him often. 
When the younger man left Dublin they oor- 
reffponded till4 Nov. 1786. In February 
1787 Burdy saw his friend again, and, as 
he says, ' parted for the last time from that 
dear and worthy man.' Both were natives of 
Down, and both were worthy examples of the 
sturdy race which has made the ancient Uli- 
dia the most prosperous put of Ireland. An 
inflexible adherence to pnnciple characterised 
both, and in both existed what Burke finely 
ffillft < that chastity of honour which feels a 
stain like a wound ; ' and with these great 
qualities both had a natural humour and a 
happy turn of expression in converBation and 
on paper. After Skelton^s death Burdy set 
to work to record his friend^s life and conver- 
sation. He visited Tyrone, Monaffhan, and 
Donegal, to collect reminiscences of Skelton, 
and m 1792 he published at Dublin in 8vo 
' The Life of the late Rev. Philip Skelton, 
with some curious unecdotes/ The life was 
republished in London in two volumes, with 
the lives of Pocock, Pearce, and Bishop New- 
ton, in 1810. In 1824 u third edition aij- 
l)oared, prefixed to an edition of Skelton's 
works, edited by R. Lj'nani ; but this edition 
is w*orthle8S, as the editor has altered the text 
of Rurdy's biography. The life of Skelton is 
a piece of literature which does honour to 
Ireland. Lord Macaulay spoke of it (Rev. 
AVhitwell Elwin) as a delightful book, and 
one giving the best account of life in Ireland 
of any work of its t ime. Dr. William Reeves, 
dean of Armagh, who has investigated most 
of the facts of Burdy 's life, and generously al- 
lowed his collections to be us<?d for the pur- 
i)<>ses of this biography, remarks * that the 
life of Skelton is characterised by the closest 
adherence to plain truth in particulars of 
time, person, and place, and having tested his 
statements by indei)endent testimony in these 
departments I can state of the writer that he 
lias been singularly successful as a biographer.' 
Soon after its publication the book was at- 
tacked for its provincial language, and the 
author defendea himself with success ( J7wc?«- 
cation of the Life of Skeltwi, 1795). It is 
pleasantly flavoured by many phrases and 
some words characteristic of the English 
spoken in Ulster, such as the peculiar adver- 
bial use of ' still,* the word ' stationer ' for a 




pilflrimy ' aooUopa' to bundlea d 
and'lodc'foraqaaiitily. BolbieldalifK 
Skelton, Bordyhadpnfalidiediii 1798'A8krt 
Account of the AfSun of Iieluid doriiffte 
vears 1788^ 1784, and jut of 178fi.* IbUQi 
he published in octoyo m Dal^lia * Anlgliag 
the Bained Castles, abo the TrM M fogi Mti o^ 
with some other poena.' Dazing lus eoa^ 
of sixteen years at Ardglaas lie had otm 
mused over the history of ita five rahud 
castles; hence the poenL TbeTemaanaot 
very noetic They show that Boidy had 
visited the Isle of Man in 1794, that nsmmf 
Newton, and Locke were his fisvoozite nsd- 
ing, and that he had observed with ezactitads 
several points of natursl histocy. sooli as Ihs 
difference between the way in which gamwta 
and guUs catch fish. The lower poena aw of 
little merit, but now and then contain aaas- 
ing glimpses of country life in iralaiid. Ihs 
Belinda who is several times the nilMet of 
praise and of lament is prohabiT theliishaf 
of Dromore's daughter. In 1817 Buvd|y pub- 
lished at Edinbu^ in octavo * A Histoiy of 
Ireland.* It is not a work of leaeandi, bat 
gives a lucid summaiy of affiura up to ths 
union, and mav well be read in the absenes 
of a better book of the kind. Burdr died in 
1820. In his wiU, dated 27 Oct. 1819, he da- 
sires to be buried on the north side of the 
church of Kilclief. His grave is marked by 
no monument, and the present biography is 
the first which has apixjared of him. 

[Burdy *s preface to his Life of Skelton ; MS. 
collections of Rev. William Reeves, D.D. ; MS. 
collections from Kecords of Dublin Probate Conit 
and of Trinity College, Dublin, by Rev. William 
Reynell, B.D., both lent by their authors for thii 
biography.] N. M. 

BURELL, JOHN. [See Burrel.] 

BURFORD, Karl of. [See Be^ttclebx, 
Charles.] 

BURFORD, ROBERT { 1791-1861), 
panorama painter, was bom in 1791. In 
1812 he first exliibited at the Royal Academy 
* A View of Westminster Hall.' In conjunc- 
tion with H. A. Barker [a. v.] he opened a 
panorama on the site of tne present Strand 
Theatre, and then removed it to Leicester 
Square, where for many years it formed one 
of the chief attractions oi London. Burford 
exhibited there a succession of panoramic 
views of the chief places of interest in 
liUrope, all of which ne visited him^df in 
order to obtain accurate drawings. Mr. Rue* 
kin visited the exhibition as a boy, and epeaki 
in high praise of Burford's abilities in 
< Proeterita ' (1886\ p. 200. He died at 
residence, 35 Camaen Road Villas, <m 90 Jan. 



, j U8t after fJnietuBg a vie w of Naples and 
Meseina. AmoDK the panonunas exhibited 
may be mentioned the ' Unttle of Waterloo," 
•Oa'bool," 'Boden,' 'Tlie Embarkation of the 
Queen »l Treport ,' ' Atheiw," ' Ooast antinople," 
' Grand Cairo.'' Ruins of Pompeii.'' The Polar 
Begions,' ' The Battle of the Alma,' ' Sie^ 
of Si»haet<ipol,' ' Venice,' ' Rome,' ' Rio Ja- 
neiro,' &c. 



BURPOBD, THOMAS (^. 1740-1785), 
mesxatiot engraver, was born about 1710, 
&nd Is said to have died in London in 1770. 
His prinla, however, range from 1741 to 1765. 
He WU8 a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and gcraped some plates of land' 
sc-apes and hunting, but was best known us an 
engraver of portraits. Mr. John Chaloner 
Smith, in his ' Catalofue of British Mezzo- 
tinlo Portraits,' desonbea twenty plates bj 
Mm, in addition to a set of twelve three- 
quarter length portraits of ladies in ovala re- 
presenting the months, published in 1745 ; 
and a female figure, with the title of ' Plenty,' 
published in 1749. Among the portraits we 
naVB William, duke of Cumberland, after 
Murray ; Frederick V of Denmark, George 11, 
Charles Gmmanuel of Sardinia, William 
Warburton, and Edward, duke of York. 

[Hodgrero's Dietionarj of Artiata (1878).] 

BUBOES or BURGESS, CORNELIUS, 
DJ). (lo89?-1885), ejected minister, de- 
scended &om the Btirgessea of Batcombe, 
Somerset, was probably born in lo(<9. In 
1611 he was entered at Oxford, but at what 
college is unknown. He was transferred to 
Waimam College, and graduated B.A. on 
5 .Tuly 1615, and thence migrated to Lincoln 
College, of whiish he was a member when he 
graduated M.A. on 20 April 1618. He must 
have taken orders before graduation, if it be 
true thai on 21 Dec. 1613 he obtained the 
vicaraige of Watford, Hertfordshire, on the 

fresentation of Sir Charles Morison. On 
6 Jan. 1626 he was allowed to hold, along 
witb Watford, the rectory of St, Magnus, 
London Bridge. This latter he resigned in 
ISll.his successor being admitted on 20 July. 
Soon after the acceesioa of Charles I be was 
mftde one of the king's chaplains inordinary, 
and on 16 June 1621 he was made B.D. aiid 
D.D. by his university (be was admitted ad 
nmd. at Cambrid^ in 1647). At bis i 
eiaes on the occaaion John Prideaui, regius 
pioliMBcr of divinity, told him he was well 
enough as a preacher, bul no good disputant. 
Itttirnsout.howwver, that this often-repeated 
^uip simply means that Burges was not well 



practised in the technic of logomachy ; in- 
stead of saying nei/atur major, he outraged 
nil propriety By saying iwyofur id. Wood 
represents him as being at this time a zealous 
son of the church, and as only taking to 
Bchtamatical courses through the disappoint- 
ment of his eagerness for preferment. That 
the church manship of Burees rested upon the 
basis of a Calvinistic theology is well shown 
in his ' Baptismal Regeneration of Elect In- 
fants,' published at (Word in 1629 [see Bed- 
FOBD, Thomas, _fi. 16501 A I-atin sermon, 
preached in 1635 to the London clergy at 
St. Alphoge's, London Wall, brought him 
before the high commission coiu^. tn this 
discourse he nad blamed the connivance of 
bishops at the growth of .irminianiara and 
popery. The proceeding caused Ixim trouble 
and e.fpense, and deepened his hostility to the 
party of Laud. He was accused of being ' a 
veier of two parishes with continual suits of 
law.' This may mean that he resisted the 
demands of visitation articles in reference to 
ceremonial observance. An Oxford pamphlet 
of 1648 is Wood's authority for saying that 
he was ' looked upon by the high commission 
as one guilty of adultery.' It is plun that 
there was no evidence to substantiate the 
charge. The prestige of Barges steadily in- 
creased. In September 1640 he conveyed to 
the king at York the petition of the London 
clergy against the ' etcetera oath,' and suc- 
ceeded in getting it dispensed with. Garen- 
don goes so far as to say that the influence 
of Burges and Stephen Kiarsball was greater 
with both houses of parliament than that of 
Laud had ever been with the court, a state- 
ment which, as Cakmy observes, 'carries a 
pretty strong figure in it.' To link Burges 
and Marsluill together, as though their views 
and policy were identical, is an error. Wood 
also puts Burges and Marshall at the head 
of those who preached in 1640, ' that for the 
cause of religion it was lawful for the sub- 
jects to take up arms against their lawful 
sovereign,' Wood does not seem to have 
seen t Eie ' Vindicat ion of the Ministers of the 
Oospe! in and about Londcm,' drawn up by 
Burges in January 1649, and subscribed by 
fifty-six other ministers who followed bis 
load. This very able paper is of the first 
importance fortlie true understanding of the 
attitude of loyal men on the puritan side 
throughout this cris!s(CAi.AMT,,i6™79n?!eii(, 
61), Burgescameto the front rank of leaders 
on the ecclesiastical que.ttionin 11141, incnu- 
nection with the effort made by the House of 
Lords foran accommodation of ecclesiaalical 
dilferences. On 12 March the lords' 'com- 
mittee for innovations ' called in the assist- 
ance of n body of divines to take part in a 
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sub-oommittee fisrexamming alleged ixinoT»- 
tiooa in doctrine and discipline nnlawfiilly 
introduced since the Befoxmaticnu Ofaeren- 
teen divines who answered the summoos six^ 
headed hy William Twisse, and including 
Burges, Marshall, and Calamy, copstitnted 
the section most oppoeed to the existing eo- 
desiasticAl system or its abases. The fonr 
bishops and their firiends on the sub-oomr 
mittee agreed to the proposed reformations ; 
while, on the other nand, Twisse and his 
finendiB made no proposals antagonistic to 
episcopacy. The court party was stubborn 
against all concession ; a growing p|arty on 
the other side was for a more dnstic treat- 
ment of episcopacy. The lords' attempt to 
find a modu$ vivmdi was abandoned. In 
the commons a measure was introduced, still 
not attacking episcopAcy as such, but for the 
suppression m deaneries and chapters. John 
Hsdket, afterwards bishop of Coyentry and 
Tii<*>ifift1^ (a member of the sub-committee), 
was put forward on 12 May to defend the 
menaced corporations at the bar of the house. 
The house ouled for Burges to speak in reply 
to him, which he did on the same afternoon 
at an hour's notice. His speech is said to have 
contained invective ; he shared the puritan 
olgection to instrumental music in church 
services, and made a point of the dissolute- 
ness of cathedral singing-men. At the close 
of his reply he gave it as his opinion that, 
while necessary to apply the cathedral foun- 
dations to better purposes, * it was by no 
means lawful to alienate them from public 
and pious uses, or to convert them to any 
private person's profit/ This acknowledg- 
ment was afterwards turned against him, for 
he himself became a purchaser of alienated 
chapter lands. Burges declared that he had 
spoken in haste ; his mature judgment was 
in favour of the right of the state to apply 
to its own purposes the lands which had been 
assigned for the support of offices since abo- 
lished. He had advanced 3,500/. to the 
parliament, and took the lands in payment. 
The date of his resignation of one of his 
livings should be noticed : he ceased to be a 
pluralist within two months of his speech 
against useless dignities. In the conflict with 
the king, Burges disclaimed altogether the 
attitude of rebellion, and his * Vindication ' 
proves his case. He sided with the parliament 
m consequence of the assurances conveyed in 
the * propositions and orders ' of both houses 
on 10 June 1642, viz. that any subsidies re- 
ceived by the parliament should be employed 
only in maintaining ' the protestant religion, 
the king's authority, his person in his royal 
dignity, the free course of justice, the laws of 
the land, the peace of the kingdom, and the 



privileges of pazlimflnt^ Miasfe may Am 
which ahscQ oppose them.' ror m slMrt tiiii \ 
he was (aooorauff to Wood) ehaplaiB to Bh 
sex's regiment 01 hone, pabes g —t fn- 

ceedinfls, at a time when the j—j, 1|— 

ovenriaden by the annj, he opmalj d ~ ~ 
to be subramve of the Ibudamaiital 
tution of the kingdom. Buoe^siia 

thirty-second on the list at curinee i_^^ 

by the ordinance of 18 June 1643 tcTnastifr ^ 
Westminster. Twisse was named in iIib €r» 
dinance as j^arolocatoir. On 8 July tiis »• 
semhly appomted Burpes one of ihb tm^ 
assessors or vice-piesidents. and as Twiw 
was in feeble heslth, and J (dm While^ Iks 
other assessor, had fits of gout, onBmni, 'a 
very active and sharps man' (asBaOmcdk 
him), £b11 a good deal of the duty of ksep^f 
the assembly in order, at Isast nntil the 1^ 
pointment <h Charles Hade to snooeedTwiMB^ 
who died 19 July 1646. Bmgea -was db» 
convener of one of the three oommittees into 
which the assembly divided itself at Ike ba* 
ffinninffofitswork. HiBlitongicalknowlB^a 
(he haa a fine collection of t£e varioasismw 
of the common prayer4)ook) mar be tnesd, 
Mitchell thinks, in the composition of Iks 
'Directory.' Burses was one of the finrwko^ 
in 1643, opposed uieimposition of the 'aolaom ^ 
lea^pe and covenant,' and he carried his c^ 
position so far as to petition the House of 
Commons to be heard against it. He was 
not anxious to create an irreparable breadi 
with the episcopal party. It is curious to find 
the great Lightfoot on this occasion abusing 
Burges as * a wretch to be branded to all pos- 
terity, seeking for some devilish ends, eiUier 
of his own or others, or both, to hinder so 
great a good of the two nations.' The com- 
mons on 2 Sept. suspended Burges from the 
assembly as a * turbulent doctor,' and would 
not readmit him till on 15 Sept. he had made 
his humble apology. However, the covenant 
was not si^ed until a clause had been in- 
serted, limiting the sort of ' prelacy ' against 
which it was aimed, so that the advocates 
of a reformed episcopacy could swallow it. 
Having once taken the covenant, Burges re- 
vered its binding obligation, and could never 
be prevailed upon to renounce it. Four shil- 
lings a day was assigned by the ordinance to 
each assembly-man ; but the allowance was 
paid in irregular driblets, and Burges was one 
of those who declined their share, that the 
poorer members might come somewhat better 
off. On 1 2 March 1644 he was appointed (on 
the petition of the common councillors of 
London, December 1643) lecturer at St.Paul's, 
with a pension of 400/. a year, and the desn's 
house as a residence. On 6 Feb. 1645 he was 
ordered to give up Watford. When the Idbog- 



was brought to trial, Surges wns the foretnast, 
&t great personal rish,iti protesting nguinst the 
proceeding with bia uauj freedom aud vigour. 
On 14 iTaii. 1649, the day preceding that on 
■which the kingwas brought from Windsor to 
be arraigned before the bigh court of justice. 
Surges preached at Mercera' Chapel, denounc- 
ine the measure in the strongest terms. He 
and his friends had taken up the cause of the 
parliament, m be declared m the ' Vindica- 
tion,' published while the trial woe in pro~ 
grees, 'not to bring hia majesty to justice (as 
some now speak\ Out to put him m a better 
capacity to do justice.' About 1650 Butfos 
obtained an appointment at Wells as preacher 
in the cathetfral. In Jul; 1656 there was a 



rangement by which the inhabitants of St. 
Cuthbert's parish were to hold Ibeir services 
in the cathedral. The ground of his objec- 
tion docs not appear ; Stoughton conjectures 
tbat the other congregation was of the inde* 
pendent sort. His preaching was unwelcome. 
The citiiens walked up and down the cloisters 
all sermon-time, and ihe constables had to he 
called in. .\.boat this time Surges invested 
his property in the purchase of alienated 
chnivh lands, includii^ the manor of Wells 
ftodthedeanery which tie rebuilt. He is said 
to have behaved with great rapacity, to have 
Stripped the lend from the cathedral, to have 
used the proceeds to enlarge the deanery in 
wUich he lived, and to have let out the gate- 
houses as cott&ges. At the Heatoration his 
investment (for which he had been ofiered 
over 12,000f. in the previous year) was taken 
from him without recompense. Hence he 
was reduced to want, his pension was gone, 
lie was suD'ering from cancer in the neck and 
cheek. He stSl had a house at Watford, 
and there he lived, attending the churcli in 
which he had formerly preached ; be was com- 
■t with hjfl lib] 

mayor of London in 1660, who promised t 



made application to Sir Richard Browne, lord 



provide for litm if he would preach a recan- 
tation sermon in St. Paul's, and ou his refusal 
Sung himagratuityof SJ. Calamy describes 
lum as ejected fi^m St. Andrew's, Wells 
(which is the cathedral) ; this must have 
taken place before the Act of Unifbrmitf. 
He was a worn-out man, yet, but for bis 
maladies, he might have kept his old lead. It 
was his liand that drew up the ' Iteasons ' of 
the ccuntry ministers desiring reforms in the 
church at the Restoration, to which the au- 
thorities turned a deaf ear. He died at Wal^ 
ford, where be was buried in the church on 
9 June 1665. He was married and left a son. 
By bis will, doted Watford, 16 May 1665, he 



^ bequeathed his collection of prayer-books, the 
sole treasures saved from his library, to his 
' dear and much-honoured mother, the re- 
nowned university of Oxford.' Tlie opposite 
writers speak of him with a bitterness which 
may be explained by bis proceedings at W^ells. 
Wood gloats over his miseries, Echord and 
Zachaiy Grey load his memory with re- 
proaches. There was a spice ol the dema- 
gogue in his temper ; he had the popular ear, 
and liked leadership. 7et in ecclesiastical 
politics he was for moderate measures; in civil 
a&iiirs he stood as the consistent advocate of 
constitutional freedom. 

He published: 1. 'A Chain of Graces 
drawn out at length for Reformation of Man- 
ners,' 1622, 12mo. 2. ' A New DiHeoveiy of 
Personal Tithes; or the 10th part of men's 
cleere gaines proved due,' &c., 1626, 8vo. 

3. ' The Fire of the Sanctuarie newly un- 
covered, or a compleat tract of leal,' 1625, 
ISmo [this woB answered in on anonymous 
pamphlet, 'A Whip,' &e., 1643; and the 
pamphlet answered by Francis Quarlea in 
' The Whipper Whipt ; being a reply upon 
a scandalous pamphlet called The Whip abus- 
ing that excellent work,' &c., 1644, 4to). 

4. ' Baptismal lieffeneratioa of Elect Infanta 
professed by the Church of England, occord- 
dingtothe Scriptures, the Primitive Church, 
the present Reformed Churches, and many 
particular Divines apart," Oxford, 1629, 4to. 
6. ' The First Sermon preached before the 
House of Commons at their publigue Fast, 
17 Nov. 1640,'1641,4to(fromJer. I. 5, pub- 
lished originally with a sermon by Marshall ; 
it ran through three editions). 6. 'A Vin- 
dication of the Nine Reasons of the House 
of Commons against the Votes of Bishops in 
Parliament; or a Iteply to the Answers mode 
to the said Reasons in defence of such votes,' 
1641, 4to (this is anonymous, but is given to 
Burges both by Wooil and Calamy ; the 
' Answers ' were bv Bishop WiUiams). 7. ' A 
Sermon before tbe^ouse of Commons,^ Nov.' 
1641, 4to (from P». Ixivii. 10). 8. ' The Ne- 
cessity and Benefit of Washing the Heart, 
a sermon before the House of Commons, 
30 March,' 1642, 4to (from Jer. iv. 14). 
9, ' The Vanity and Miachief of the Thoughts 
of an Heart Unwashed, a sermon liefore the 

' House of Commons ou their day of humilia- 
tioQ, 30 April,' 1645, 4to (also irom Jer. iv. 
14 ; this and the preceding were reprinted to- 
gether, ' Two Sermons preached to the House 
of Commons at two publike Fasts,' &c., 1646, 
4to). 10. ' The Necessity of Agreement with 
God ; a sermon preached before the House of 
Peers, 39 Oct., being the monethly Fast," 
1645, 4to. 11. 'Sion College, what it is and 
doth. A Vindication of that Society against 
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Two Pamphlets/ &c. 1648, 4to. 12. * A Vin- | 1888 ; Gardiner'g Hist of Engl. 1884. ix. 207; 
dication of the Ministers of the Gospel in and Somersetshire Arch»ological Soc Proceedingi, 



about London from the unjust aspersions cast 
upon their former actings for the Parliament, 
as if they promoted the bringing of the king 
to capital! pimishment/ &c., 1648, 4to (i.e. 
January 1649 ; reprinted, Calamy, * Cont.,' 
737 ; ' tiarl. Misc.* ii. 512; Scott's edition of 
Somers's * Tracts,' v. 258). 13. * Case as lec- 
turer in Paul's ' (Wood, who calls it * a little 
pamphlet '). 14. * A Case concerning the 
Buymg of Bishops' Lands, with the lawful- 
ness thereof, and the difference between the 
contractors for the sale of those lands and the 
corporation of Wells,' 1659, 4to (among those 
who wrote in reply was George Fox, the 
quaker, *An Answer to Dr. Burgess's his 
book, entituled A Case &c.,' 1659, 4to). 

15. * No Sacrilege nor Sinne to aliene or pur- 
chase the lands of Bishops or others, whose 
offices are abolished,' 2nd edit. 1659, 8vo. 

16. *No Sacrilege . . . Cathedral Lands as 
such,' &c., 3rd edit. 1660, 4to (these three are 
substantially the same tract, successively re- 
vised ; this last, published after No. 18, has 
a postscript in reply to John Pearson, after- 
wards bishop of Chester). 17. * Prudent Si- 
lence, a sermon in Mercers-Chappel to the 
Lord Mayor and the City, 14 Jan. 1648, shew- 
ing the great sin and mischief of destroying 
kings/ 1660, 8vo (from Amos v. 13; dedi- 
cated to CharL's II, luul also to the Houses 
of Parliam«jiit ). 18. ^ Uensons showing tlie 



zu. 11. 37-41. See also J. O. Halliwell's Collee- 
tion of Pieces in Zmneizet Dialect, p. 4.] 

A G. 

BURGES, GEORGE (1786?-18e4),cLia- 
sical scholar, was bom in a remote station in 
Bengal about 1786. His father dying soon 
after his birth, he was sent to England, and 
educated at the Charterhouse under Dr. 
Raine. Thence he proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1802, and gained a scho- 
larship there in 1803 ; he graduated B.A. in 
1807 and M.A. in 1810. He obtained one of 
the members' prizes in 1808, and again in 
1 809. At Cambridge he acted for many years 
as a private tutor ; he had a great reputation 
for his knowledge of Greek, and is said to 
liave spoken it like a native. He once had 
considerable private property, but lost it 
through speculations and inventions. Bishop 
Blomneld, whom he had attacked with great 
acrimony, procured for him, through Lord 
Melbourne, a pension of 100/. a year in 1841. 
Burges was a tory, and his politics appear to 
have inspired some of his classical criticisms. 
When in 1840 Lord Brougham trandat«dthe 
* Do Corona ' of Demosthenes, Burges met it 
with a long review in the * Times,' assailing 
Brougham as well as his translation with ex- 
treme virulence. 

In liis own classical >\Titings, although his 
learning was ^Toat and his criticism acute. 



Necessity of Reformation of tlie Public Doc- he was led away by his arbitrary and querii- 
trin«\. Worship, Rites and Ceremonies, Church h>us dissent from rival editors, and npp*?ared 
GovtTnment, and l)is(!ipline. Sec, oifered to to re^rard emendation more as an exercise of 



ParlianK^nt by diy»Ts Ministers of sundry 
counties in England,' 1660, -Ito (Baxter says 
that Hiirgf's drew up th^^so ^ Keasons ; ' P(»ar- 
s<m and Tr«'nrv Savaj?*^ re])lied to them). 
]i>. * Som«* of tlie Diilerences and Alterations 
in the ])rt\<ent Common Prayer-Book from 
the book established by the Act in the ^th 
and (Jth of Kd. VI and Ist of Q. Eliz.,' H)«0, 
4to. 20. 'Antidote against Antisobrius' 
(Wool), who says it was * printed about 
!()()() '). Wood mentions also sermons on 
2 ( 'hron. xv. 2, and Ezra x. 2, 8, but had not 
seen them. 

[Wood's Athetue Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 681, and 
Fasti ; Calainy's Account, 1713, p. 086 ; Contin. 
1727, ii. 730 rXt-al's Hist, of the Puritans, I)ul>- 
lin, 17o9, ii. 36o, 368, iv. 332 ; Palmer's Nonconf. 
Memorial, 1803, iii. 217; Collier's Keel. Hist. 
(Bsirliajn), 1841, yiii. liOSsq. 21o; Marwlen'sHist. 
\\nT\y Puritans, 1860, pp. 421, 441 , Stoughton's 
VjCcL llist. Ch. of tlic Conimonwi'alth, 1867, ii. 
229; Hunt's Keli«;ious Thoufrht in Engl. 1870, i. 
207 SCI.: Ma.'^son's Life of Milton, 1873, iii. 11 ; 
Ilook's Lives of the Abps. of Cant. (Lsiud), 1875, 
xi. 338 sq. ; Mitchell's Westminster Assembly, 



inpftMiiiity than a means for restorinpr theori- 
ir'um] texts, lie was a frequent contributor 
to Valpy's * Classical .Tournal/ and in its 
])atres constantly attacked Blomfield, whore- 
j)lied in the ' Museum Criticum,' each accus- 
m^ the other of plagiarism, lie j)ublished 
the 'Troades' of Euripides in 1807 : the * Phoe- 
nissa* ' in 1800 ; the * Su])plices ' and * Prome- 
theus ' of .Escliyl us in 18:51: he tran.'«lated 
the (Treek * Antholop:^',' and the bulk of 
Plato, for I^)hn's classical library, in 1848; 
edit«'d Poppo's ' P^oleJJomena,'^yith criticisms, 
in 18.37: translated the new reading's in Her- 
mann's ])ost humous edition of .ICschylus in 
1848: and edited the * Fragment of Herme- 
sianax ' in 1 s:30. Besides these cla.ssical works 
he wrote and dedicated to Byron a play called 
^ Erin, or th«' Cause of the Greeks,' by *An 
Asiatic Liberal,' in 1823; and also wrote a 

imm])hlet on the use of natiyeguano in 1848. 
3urges used to contribute to the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' and for the * Era* he wrote 
a series of i)a])ers calUnl * Hungry- Ilandless,' 
to show the social eyils of excessive ma- 
chinery. The latter part of his life he spent 
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M lUougatti, and diud U Jau. lKt(4, aged 

7a 

[Geot. Mag. 3rd sbt. ivi. 268-9; Alhenffniii, 
23 Jilh. ISS4: Closaical Joumul. zliii. 21)4; 
Mnseum Ciitkum, rii. 188; firilUli Museum 
Cat&logus ; Watt'H Bililiotb. Brit, (where be is 
confused vitb the Ber. GeoiBa Burges, })~\., nf 
8t. John's CdII«{^, Cambridge, whu died in 
1853).] A. 0-N. 

BUROES, Sir JAMES BL.UJD (Dfter- 
wards Lahb) il7o-2-lS2i), poHtidim, was 
bam on S June 176J. lie was tlie sou of Mr, 
Geor^ llur^s, wbr)se immtHliai<! iiiicuatorB 
weru Bflrksliire geiilrj', (jeorj^e Uur^fes en- 
tend llic army, and diatinguiiilied hiiUMlf at 
Cullodcn 1)y fapliirinjf iLu slftli Jard of Princo 
Charles's bodj-guard, bijrue by the Duke of 
Athole. He contracted a romajitic marriage 
witb Lord Somerville's dauahter. Afterser- 
vices in Scotland and at Gibraltur, fc)r which 
he received the tlianlca of thuprtino minister, 
the Duke of Newcastle, lie reoeiviid two civil 
appointments in Suotlaud. Subsequuntly he 
became a commissioner of excise, and died in 
London. 

Burgoewasediicatedat Westminster School 
and University Collef^e, Oxford. On leaving 
Oxford in 1773 lie went to Europe, vieitinK 
the Low Comitr!L>a, (Jurmauy, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy- At Itomo he Lad a pri- 
vate audience or Pope Clement XIV. lie- 



Noel, daughter of Lord Wenlworth. lie 
waa called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn the 
some year, niid waa now appointed a com- 
misiiiotiec in bankruptcy. Mrs. Uurges dying 
in cliildliirth two years after her marriage, 
in 1780 Burges married Anne, daughter of 
Colonel Montolieu, baron do Saint Hypo- 
lite, by whom he hod ten children. Ha made 
tbo acquaintance of Pitt, and at a dinner at 
Burge* s a nassoge of arms occurred between 
Pitt and Qibbon, which led to the indignant 
retirement of the historian. In 1782 Uurges 
yns uflered the appointment of minister to 
thbcuuitof Wai-Miw.whichhedeclined. The 
scheme of the sinking fund, usually oaso- 
cialed with the name of Pitt, was actually 
originated hy John Lamb, the (iriend of Bur- 
ges, and the latter unfolded theproiect to the 
statesman. Pitt warmly exprt>ssoa the obli- 

fiatian he was under for the financial details 
umiahed him on Lamli's behalf. When the 
cxisteiioe of Pitt'e ministry was threatened in 
consequence of the opposition to the mutiny 
bill, Jlurges virtually saved it by the dis- 
covery that the mutiny bill was not neces- 
sarily a money bill, and that many instances 
TIM- vn. 




traduced in the Hou 



for the borough i 
took a conspicuous part in favour of Warren 
Hastings during the early days of the im- 
peachment, and while his attitude gtuiiud him 
the lasting friendship of Hasting it lost lum 1 

for a time the favour of Pitt. At the close I 

of Sheridan's speech Uurges was put forward I 

by Pitt to answer him, but the house was int' I 

patient. The following day Pitt himself ~ 

ratly astanished the house and bia friends 
attacking Hastings. Surges insisted on 
dividing the house, however, but was defeated 
by 175 to 68 votes. Burges intenened to 
prevent a duel between Burke and General 
CoUlaud, whom the former had accused of 
the deliberate murder of an Indian prince. 
In May 1788 Burges gave notice of a motion 
for on account of the money expended on the 
trial of Warren Hast ing*, and he was cordially 
supported by Pitt. Sheridan and Burke were 
extremely indignant with Burges, but his ' 

motion was carried by a majority of slxtv to 
seventeen. Subsequently, when Shendan 
made hia great speech on the Oude Begums, 
Burges was unwise enough to obtrude upon 
the house once more matters of finance, a step J 

for which he waa severely and sarcastically I 

rebuked by Burke. I 

Burges steadily sujiported Wilberforee in 1 

his anti-alavery agitation, and rendered valu- ~ 

able assistance in mitigating the horrors of 
the Middle Passage. He also prepared a 
bill for the improvement of the contntion of 
prisoners for debt ; but although he twice 
carried it past the second reading it was on 
both occasions lost through the opposition of 
the legal profession. At the time of Pitt's 
pecuniary embarrassment Burges contributed 
1,000/. towards the pa3inent of his debts, 
In 1789 the Duke of L«eds offered him the 

Sost of under-secretary of state in the foreign 
epartment, which Burges accepted. In his 
new office he initiated many useful reforms, 
and in conjunction with Tburlow succeeded 
in disposing of delicate queations with Na- 
ples and Bxmduras. On the resignation of 
the Duke of Leeds, Burges offered to letite 
with his chief, but Pitt persuaded him to re- 
main. In consequence of a double return for 
theboroughof Helstonat the general election 
of 1790 a porlianientary committee was ap- 

Einted to mquire into the circumstances, and 
irgesloBt his seat ; but he still remained at 
the foreign ollice. It appears from the Burges 
papers that the dagger which Burke used iu 
tbu House of Commons on a memorable occa- 
sionwasonesupplied tohimbyBurges. War 
wuB at this time believed to be imminent, 
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and Pitt requested Biirges to write a pam- 
phlet to prepare the public mind. Pitt em- 
phatically told the I^rench envoy that Eng- 
land would support Holland if attacked by 
France. As tne result of a discovery acci- 
dentally made by Burges this was fully ex- 
pected ; but the danger ultimately blew over. 
When the doctrines of the aut&or of * The 
Rights of Man' began to be propagated 
among certain classes in England^ Burges 
wrote to his friend, Colonel Simcoe, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Upper Canada, that * the 
very first opportunity will be laid hold of to 
maKe an example of these libellers and trear 
sonable propagators of French principles.' 

Burges was one of the three commissioners 
when the pri^y seal was temporarily placed 
in commission during Earl Spencer's absence. 
In August 1794 he was offered his choice of 
going as minister to Copenhagen or to Swit- 
zerland, the object being to appoint a new un- 
der-secretarv' in his room. In a letter to Lord 
Grenville, Burges declined both appoint- 
ments. Burges was thrown into frequent con- 
tact with the royal family. His epigrams and 
poems especially attracted the attention of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and she prepared a series 
of drawings with her own hand to illustrate 
his poetical efi'usion, * The Birth and Triumph 
of Love.' 

DuriTijr the serious riots of 1 7^^.') in London, 
Pitt, Ne|)ean,an(l Burges were the only ])iib- 
lic oiiicijils who daily a])pearefl at the govern- 
ment otUces. Burges receiv<Kl at this time 
marks nf n])proval of liis ollicial acts frr)m 
abroad, among them being tlie gift of a fine 
diamond snull'box, of the value of 40()/., from 
the Empress Catherine II, presented to him 
on the ground that he had always been a 
good friend of Russia. In 1 79'") Burges re- 
tired from the fon-ign otlice to make room for 
a p(?rsonal friend of Lord Grenville. He re- 
ceived a baronetcy, nnd had also conferred 
upon him the sinecure title and post of knight 
marshal of the royal household, witli remain- 
der to his son. 

Burges now devoted himself to literary 
pursuits. He formed tlie acquaintance of 
Cumberland, the dramatist, who took a great 
interest in a portentous achievement of Bur- 
ges, entitled 'Richard thi» First.' This vo- 
luminous poem consists of eighteen books, 
written in the Spenserian met re (2 vols. 1801). 
Hurgtvs was also a playwright, and two of liis 
pieces were produced on tlie stage. The one 
entitled * Riches ' was an adaj)tationof Mas- 
singer's ' City Madam.' Tlie ot her was ' Tricks 
upon Travellers.' The author wrote six other 
plays, the best a comedy named ' The Crusa- 
ders,' being a representation of German life in 
a somewhat distant age. Burges was also the 



author of a treatise on ' The Law of Insol- 
vency,' a romantic poem in twelve cantos 
entitled * The Dragon Knight ' (1818), and a 
work purporting to contain * Reasons in favour 
of a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures ' 
(1819). He also wrote a number of t^es and 
satirical poems, as well as a series of letters 
under the signature of * Alfred.' He wrote, in 
conjunction with Cumberland, a sacred poem 
entitled ' The Exodiad ' (1807-8). Burges 
and another undersecretary of state of con- 
genial tastes and opinions were the founders 
of the * Sun' newspaper, begun with the sanc- 
tion of Pitt. 

In 1810 Burges lost his wife, in the follow- 
ing year his friend Cumberland died, and in 
1812 his son, Wentworth Noel, was killed at 
Burgos. In 1812 Burges married for a third 
time, his wife being Lady Margaret Fordvce, 
daughter of the Earl of Balcan-es, and wi^ow 
of General Alexander Fordvce. Burgas had 
formed an attachment in his youth for his 
third wife, then Lady ^Margaret Lindsay ; but 
the young lover was sent abroad, and out of 
this attachment sprang the universally ad- 
mired ballad of ' Auld Robin Gray/ Burses 
being the young Jamie of this poem, which 
was written by Ladv Margaret s sister, the 
Lady Anne Barnard q. v.] Ladv Burges died 
in 1814. 

In 1821 Burges came into])ossossion of the 
estate of his friend .Tolui Lamb, and assumed 
by royal license the name of Sir .Tames Lamb. 
He died on 11 Oct. 1Sl>4. In character he is 
represented as belonging to the type of the 
old English gentleman. 

(Scilec'tions from the Letters and Correspiin- 
(Iciioe of Sir James Bland Burges, Biirt., vith 
Notices of liis Life, ckI. Ilutton. 1885; The Birth 
and Triumph of Ix)vc. 170G: Ricliard the First, 
1800; Sir J. B. Bnrtres's Dramas. 2 vols. 1817; 
Sir J. B. Burgos's Drajzon Kuiglit, 1818 ; Annual 
Register, 1824.] Ct. B. S. 

BURGES, .TO] IX (]74r,-1807), nhysi- 
cian, -Nvas born in London in 1745, ana edu- 
cated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. The dates of Iiis deofrees are B.A. 
1704, ISl.A. 1707, M.B. 1 770, M.l). 1774. He 
became a fellow of tlie College of Physician.* 
177o, was censor six times between 177t> 
and 1797, and an elect 1797. He held office 
as physician to St. George's llospit-al from 
1774 to 1787. As his health was delicate^ he 
did not attempt general practice. He gave 
several gratuitous lectures on scientific sub- 
jects, ilis chief occupations were the studv 
and the coll(»ction of the materia mediea. 
In forming his collection he received much 
assistance from his relative, Sir James BIsivl 
Burges [q. v.], sometime under-eecretary in 
the foreign office. At his death, in 1807, 



Ue left luB onllccticm to Mr, E. A. Urttmle, 
who in 1809 presented it to the Colletiy of 
Phyaicians. It has sinoe been considerably 
increttaed liy gifts and purcliaaes. 

plonk's OoU. of Pliys, ii. 307, from n trninu- 
acript moniair of Dr. Barges, by E. A. lirande, 
iu the College Libriiry.] 

EUBGES, MARY ANNE (1783-1813). 
authoress, tlio youngest daughter of Oeorge 
Bitnws, cnmptri)ller-geoeml nf thn euetoma. 
Seotl4n<l,hy his wife, the Hon. jVnne Wliich- 
noar Somei^-iUe, was bom at Edinburgh, 
fl Dec 1783. She was a lady of eJicellent 
virluea, oiid her accoraplishmenls indudad 
Greek. Latin, Frencli, Italian, Spanish, with 
some Swedish and Gunnan (Introd. to Oood 
Intent, 10th ed. p. iv). In geology she had 
especial delight, and being a friend of De 
Luo's, she took a large share in his last pub- 
lication. In botany she was proficient, and 
ebe also prepared an exhaustive arcount of the 
British Lepidoplera (which does not seem to 
have been printed), illustraiing it with her 
own bond. In music she was as skilful in 
compoaition ns in uiecutiou, and yet she did 
not neglect domestic duties. In 1800 she 
brought out anonymouaty the book by which 
ebe is known, 'The Progress of the Pilgrim 
Good Intetil,' which is la effect a conlmua- 
tion of the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' Good In- 
tent being the great-grandson of Christian's 
eldest son. Miss Burges in her preface asks 
John Biuiyan to look with paternal regard 
upon the labours of his descendant. It went 
through three editions in 1800, four m' 
in 1801, with three in Dublin and two 
Chnrkatown (America) in the same year, s 
it had a third American issue, from Salt 
in 180^, Shortly after publishing this book 
Miss Biiru>!8, who was li\-ing at Ler ■ 
house, AsUfield, near Honiton (Introd. p. 
where she enjoyed an easy income (ft, p. 
wMafflicted with much ill-health, She died 
on 10 Aug. 1813, aged 49 (i6. p, iv), and was 
buried at AwlisconSw, After her death her 
brother. Sir James Bland Lamb [q. v.] [b( 
Bdhoeb, Sir James Bland], brought out 
new edition of her ' Good Intent,' disclosing 
the authorship, and tht-re waa a tenth edition 
in 1832. He was one of her brother's regu- 
lar correspondents. 

[iMTod. U> Good Intent, 10th ed. 1822. pp. 
iT-yii, Prefaco, p. lii ; private informatioo ; 
Huttoo's Bland Burges Paper! 18S-] J, H, 

BUBOES, WILLIAM (18^7-1881), 
architect, was bom od 2 Dec. 1837, and was 
the son of William Burges, civil engineer, 
lie matriculated at University College, Lon- 
dcMi. and attended lectures on eiif^uieeriug 
^ km U Ooib^tt, Iwntlnit [ hub .his decided 



archilecturu led lo hi 
the age of seventeen, the office of Ivdward 
Blore, the architect [q. v.], and in 184a the 
oflice of Digby Wyatt. About (his period a 
great impetus had been given to the study of 
inediwval architecture, and to this subject 
Burges applied himself with the grestwit en- 
thusiasm. He visited Xorraandv, and sub- 
sequently Belgium, Germany, France, and 
Italy, milking numerous drawings and mea- 
aiiremenls of buildings, &c. In 1856 Burges 
gained the first award in the international 
competition for Lille Cathedral, and about 
this timn the works of decoration at the 
Salisbury chspter-house wore planned and 
carried out chiefly by him. In 1850 he de- 
signed the cathedral of nrisbono (Queens- 
land), and rebuilt the east end of Waltham 
Abbey Church. In 1863 he prepared his de- 
signs for the cathedral at Cork, the most im- 
portant ecclesiastical building which he ever 
carried out. Three years later he was em- 
ployed by the Marquis of Bute on the restora- 
tion and, practically, the rebuilding of UardiS* 
Castle. About tile year 1'875 he began his 
restoration of Castle Coch, a medinval ruin 
near Cardiff. Burges woa also engaged in 
the alteration and adornment of Worcester 
College Chapel, Oxford, and was the archi- 
tect of the college of Hartford, Connecticut, 
of Ripon grammar school, of the Speech. 
Koom at Harrow School, and of other build- 
ings. He prepared remarkable designs for 
the New Law Courts in the Strand, and for 
the decoration of St-. Paul's Cathedral, which 
were not, however, officially accepted. Be- 
sides these works he designed a givat quantity 
of jewellery, furniture, and otUi'r objects 
which were executed under his immediate 
superintendence. Burges had a strong pre- 
ference for French gothic, and possessed a 
very considerable antiquarian Knowledge. 
The designs made by him for original build- 
ings were characterised, as has been well iv- 
marked, ' by force and massiveness of general 
style and composition, combined with great 
pictnresqueness of detail.' Although he had 
not the extensive practice of several archi- 
tects contemporary with him, his work was 
always distinguished by its originality, and 
bore the distinct impress of his own personal 
thought and taste, 

Burges was a fellow of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects, and was elected a 
few months before his death an associate of 
the Royal Academy. Hewroteseveralpapers 
on architectural subjects, sud published in 
1870 volume of his architectural drawii^. 
His death took place at his house in Melbury 
Road, London, on SO April 1681. He be- 
queathed to the British Museuin a aeleclioo 

X a 
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from his illuminated manuscripts and an- I sermon on Eccl. xii. 1 (1660, fol.) mentioned 
tiquities, the latter consisting principally of byAVatts and Allibone. Burgees yras placed 
European and oriental armour. • under Busby at Westminster School in 1654, 
[Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. Archi- ' ^f^ entered commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
tects, 1881-2; Academy, 30 April 1881 ; Athe- Oxford, m 1660. He studied hard, but did 
n«um,30Aprill881;Briti8hArchitect, '29Aprir not graduate, declining to conform. The 
1881; Builder, 30 April 1881, 10 May 1884, pp. statement that he took orders at Oxford 
683, 684.] W. W. needs confirmation ; deacon's orders he may 
BURGESS, ANTHONY (/?. 1652), di- have had, but more probably only the license 
vme, was a son of a schoolmaster at Wat- of a presbytery. Leavmg the umyersitv, he 
ford, but not related to ComeUus Burgess the ?55.^^ f? domestic chaplain to Foyl of Cliute, 
minUter, or John Burgess [q. v.) bis prede- ^^iltshire, and afterwards to Smith of Ted- 
cessor at Sutton Coldfield. He entered St. ^T^^^' In 1667 Roger Boyle, first earl of 
John's College, Cambridge, in 1623, and be- Orrery, lord president of Munster, took him 
came feUow of Emmanuel. Here he was a ^ Ireland, where he remamed seven years. 
tutor of the famous John Wallis, who men- ^e was head master of the school foimded 
tions him withrespect in the autobiographical l>y Lord Orrery at Charleville, co. Cork, 
notes prefixed to Hearne's edition of * Lang- ^^ ^^^ pupils from the Irish nobihty and 
toft.' He became vicar of Sutton Coldfield, gentry. He aft^erwards acted as chapkm 
Warwickshire. During the civil war he took ^® ^f^^ ^/^?^4 "T I^^^ [P Susanna, 
refuge in Coventry, and lectured the parUa- daughter of Sir William Balfour widow of 
mentary garrison. He was a member of the I^/!?'^ Glenawley (/;April 1679), and wife 
Westminster Assembly. After the Restora- ^\ ^^"^ Mervyn of Trelick, county Tyroro 
tion he was ejected from Sutton Coldfield, (f^^cmAjj^I^dge s Peerage flrel^^ 
and lived at Tamworth. The bishop of Lich- "• ^^)-J Hf was ordained by the Dubhn 
field (Hacket) is said to have begged him to PT^^^^^^^- ^^ "^^J^^^T married. In 1674 
conform, declaring that he was fit to be pro- ^^^ father's state of health took him to Marl- 
fessor at a university. borough ; he preached there and in the neigh- 
He published various separate sermons, ^o^^hood, and was sent to Marlborough 
including a funeral sermon on Thomas Blake, ?^^^v, ^^ ^^^^ ^? London in his fortieth 
which Wood liad not seen, but a copv of ^^^^^^^^ '^'^'^^^'^^ "^^"^''^^^^^^^^^^ W'^^'^n^rre- 
whicb is in theBritisb3Iuseum,and 1. ' Vin- f^^^'*" ^^ " ^'^^^^ meeting-place in Brydges 
diciaj Legis, a Vindication of the Moral Law ^l^^'^j' Covent Garden. He had influential 
. . . (against Antinomians) in tAventy-nine ^i^^uds ; the Countess of Warwick chose him 
lectures at Lawrence .lur^',' 1G46. 2.* ^The !J;^ ^^^^^ 7^ ^^^ grandson, the future Lord 
True Doctrine of Justificition asserted . . . ' Bolingbroke; m July 1688 Kotheram, one 
(against Arminians, kc.\ in thirty lectures ^'^ y}"^ ^^^^ ^^r^"» ^^ excheouer, took him 
at Lawrence Jurv,' 1648. 3. ^ Si)intual He- ' ?-^ ^^^, chaplain on the Oxford circuit (letter 
fining M 1-^0 sermons), 1602. 4. * Expository "^ ^^^ Kep. of ifw^ Manuscripts Chmmt^- 
Sermous (145) on the 17th cliai)ter of the ^'^^"^ V- 378: Burgess is described as *a man 
Gospel according to St. John,' 165(i. 5. ' The ^^ extraordinary- ripe parts '), and in 1695 he 
Scripture Directory ... a Practical Com- P^^f'^^^l ^^f^^°4"^l sermon for the Countess 
mentary upon the whole third chapter of the of l^nelagh. IIis congregation moved m 
First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, ]^'^^ ^'\^ meeting-house in Kussell Court, 
to whicli is annexed th(i Godly and Natural I^^^^7 }/^}^^\ ?"^! '" ^'^^ ^ meeting-houst> 

Man's Choice, &c.,' 1(559. (J. ^Doctrine of : ^.^^^^^ / t VJ? ^'^^*^'^A^.''^^'^"^>'^^^^' 
Original Sin asserted,' 1(559. Lincoln s Inn 1^ lelds. Before it was paid f<ir 

rn 1 1 i-. 1 •• or« ^ir i, . , diflerenccs arose in his congregation, eudine 

.J \ "'T^l rr^'- V* ^f P Wcxxl's Athenae , j^ ^ j secession from his ministry-. On 

n/rr; V'l-^A' f Xji^ <;vifr '^^"'^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 1'1« the Sacheverell mob 'gutted 
iii 93 1 Burgess s meeting-house, and made a bonfire 

of its pulpit and other fittings. The govem- 

BURGESS, DANIEL (1645-1713), pres- | ment offered a reward of 100/. for the appre- 
byterian minister, \yas born at Staines, Mid- hensinnof the rioters, and repaired the build- 
dlesex, in 1645. His father, Daniel Burgess, ■ ing. Burgess's fame as a preacher was great, 
who, after holding the livings of Staines and \ and his exuberant animation was something 
of Sutton Magna, Wiltshire, was appointed new in the London pulpit. He was a con- 
*^- ^f n^n 1 -n..^:, -i\ :i^-i.:__ spicuous example of pitli and vivacitv at a 



rector of Collingbourii Diicis, "Wiltshire, 
throughthe influence of his brother Isaac Bur- 
gess, high sheriff of the county, was ejected 



time when a dr}' dignity was beginning to be 
exacted of preachers as a virtue. Swif^, who 



in 1662, and was probably the author of the admits his ability, unjustly taxes him with 
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mixing unction with ' incoherence iind ri- 

baldry'(ra/'"-.H>8ei.t. 1709). Tom Brown. 
who takes bis Indian to KuHBell Court, deab 
chi(>flywith thecongTegalioD,but his hint of 
Bui-gws's 'pop-gun way of deliTery " is in har- 
mony with uis style of composition. It is fidl 
of epignun, terse, qimnt, clear, and never 
meaningless or dujl. Gaulfleld reproduces a 
curious conti'mponiry print of IJurgess and 
his oongref^tion, Among ctirrenl Btories of 
tu8 pulpit wit the best is that which makes 
' ' B. aa.y that tba Jbwb were called Israelites 
~ite Qod did not choose that hia peopla 
dbe called Jacobites. His very aenaible 
,_ > oa ' Foolish Talking and Jesting 
Bibed and condemned ' (Eph. t. 4), 1694, 
16taio, is of moment in view of his own piBC- 
tice and repute. Briefly, be contends that 
' no jesting is lawful but what is medicinal, 
and restorativeof spirits for nobler thoughts' 
Cp. 69). In theology he was Calvin iatical, 
Burgess's last years were damped bv the 
defection &om his flock and by sickness. 
* If I muBt be idle,' he said, ' 1 biul rather be 
idle under groimd than idle above ground.' 
He died on 36 Jan. 1713, and was buried 
on 31 Jan. in the church of Si. Clement 
Danes. Matthew Henry preached his funeral 
sermon. 

Of Burgess's publicatione Bogue and Ben- 
nett give, after Henry, an imperfect list cif 
thirty-two without dates, beginning with 
' Soliloquies,' which he printed in Ireland, 
and ending with a Latin defence of noncoa- 
formity, 'Appellatio ad Fratres esteros.' 
Among his works are : 1. ' A Call to Sinners, 



nals). 2. ' Seasonable Words for English Pro- 
testants,' 1690, 4to. S. 'The Characters of a 
Godly Man,' 16S1, 8to. 4. ' Eighteen Direc- 
tions for Saving ConTersion to God,' 1 691, 8to. 
5. ' The Death and Best, Resurrection and 
blessed Portion of the Sabta ' (Dan. xii. 13), 

1692, 13roo. 6. ' A Diacourse of the Death 
and Resurrection of good Men's Bodies,' 1692, 
8to, 7. "TbeConfirming Work of Religion,' 

1693, 8vo. 8. ' The Sure Way to Wealth . . . 
evenwbil^TaiteB rige and Tnides sink,' 1693, 
8vo. 9. 'Ruleafof hearingthe Wordof Qod,' 
&c.,2nd(-d. ie9S,»vo. 10. ' Holy Union and 
Holv Contention, &c' 1695, 8vo. 11.' Rules 
and Motives to Holy Prayer,' 1696, Bvo. 
12. 'Causa Dei; or Counsel tti the Rich,' 1697, 
8to. 18. ' The Golden Snufters ' [Ex. xxxvii. 
23], 1697, 12mo (a favourite illustroiionwith 
him, seu IholUh Talking, p. 93. This was 
the first sennun prukched to the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners), lie enper- 
intendod (be third edition (P 1681) of Robert. 
Fleming's ■ ITie FulfiUiiig of the Scriptupo.' 




The famous whig tract, 'The C^ftsmen 
Sermon . . . composed by the late Danie! 
Burgess, sad intended to !>■ preached by him 
In the High Times, but prevented by the 
Burning of his Meeting House,' in ' Indep. 
Whig,' ii. 2.S6, and separately, 2nd cd. 1720, 
8vo, IS bvTliomasGoiilon. Burgess married 
a. Mrs. Briscoe, and had two daughters and 

UASiKLBtTKOEBS.il.A (fi.Februaryl747), 
son of Daniel Burgess {d. 1713), seema to 
have had the status of a minister, for 'Daniel 
Burgee' anpeara among the signatures to 
the non-suoscribers' advices for peace at 
Salters' Hall, 10 March 1719 ; but in 1702 he 
received a government appointment, and in 
1714 was sent lo Hanover as secreT«iT and 
reader to the Princess Sophia. He held the 
same post to the Princess of Wales, and, ac- 
cording to Catamy, > of his own bead ' made 
the first motion to Viscount Townshend for 
an English return dotatm, which was paid 
(500/. half-yearly) through him from April 
1723. He published 'A Letter to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, occasioned bv his Son's Letter 
to the Earl of Halifax,' I'TIS. Bvo (anon.); 
and 'A Short Account of the Roman Senate,' 
1729, 4to. 

[Henry's Funeral Sermon for Burgess. 1713; 
Calaraj's Continuation, 1727, p. 872; Walter's 
Suflerings of the Cierfrv, 1714, ii. 92 (wrongly 
nunibertd 04), 338, 373; Palmer's Nonronf. 
Memorial, 1302, pp. 268. 330; Frot. Diss. Hag. 
vol. vi. ; Bogue siid Bemjett'B Hist, of Diaaen- 
tara, 1309, ii. 370 aeq.; Salmon's Chron. Hist. 
1733, p. 320i-T. Brown's Works, Bth od. 1760. 
iii. 100; Cnolfield's Fortraits, 1819, i. B2 ; 
Calsmys Hiat. Account of my own Lifu. 2nd ed. 
1830, li. 466 Boq.; Walter Wilson's MSS. in Dr. 
Williams's Libmrj.] A. G, 

BUBGESS, HENRY, LL.D. (1808- 
1886), divine, bom in 1808, was educated in 
the Dissent inf College at Stepney, where he 
obtained a high standing in Hebrew and 
classical learning. After ministering to a 
nonconformist congregation, he was otdalned 
deacon in 1850 and priest in 1851 by Dr. 
Lee, bishop of Manchester. He took the de- 
gree of LL.D. at Glasgow University in 18fil 
and that of Ph.D. at the university of Giit- 
tingen in the followirig year. He held the 
perpetual curacy of CUfton Reynes, Bucking- 
hamshire, from 1854 to 1861, when he was 
appointed by the lord chancellor to the vicar- 
agR of St. Andrew, Whittlesea, Cambridm- 
shire, in recognition of Uis services to theolo- 

fical learning. That benefice he held till his 
BBthon lOFeb. 1886. 
His principal works are : 1. A translation 
from the Syriao language of the 'Metrical 
Hymns and Homilies of St. Ephrem Syrus, 
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2 vols. 18:3(^7. 3. •Potjms/ 1850, dedicated wounded by liis submission, he would not. 
to tho Marchioness of Bute. 4. Translation They answered that if he wore the surplice 
of the * IVstal Letters of St. Athanasius/ " * they would never profit by his ministry/ 
1852, a work which, after being long lost in and accepting the verdict he resisted. Very 
the original Greek, was recovered in an an- , soon they all bitterly regretted their deci- 
cient Syriac version, and edited for the Ox- , sion, but it was too late, 
ford * Library of the Fathers ' by the Kev. Not long after this Burgess removed into 
II. G. Williams. 5. * The lleformed Church ' the dicwese of Lincoln, and had for his dio- 
of England in its Principles and their legi- ' cesaii William Ghadderton, who was trans- 
timate Development/ 1869. 6. * Essays, i lated from Chester in 1595. Here he held 
Biblical and Elcclesiastical, relating chiefly , some benefice the name of which has not 
to the Authority and Interpretation of the i l)een ascertained, and Ghadderton seems to 
Holv Scriptures? 7. * The Art of Preaching \ have left him immolested during the re- 
and'the Composition of Sermons,' 1881. He mtunder of Queen Elizabeth's reign^ _ 



Throughout the first year after James Fs 
accession the nonconformist party gave the 
king no peace. On 16 July 1004a proclamation 



prepared the seccmd edition of Kitto's * Cy- 
clopaedia of Biblical Jjiterature/ and he was 
for some years editor of the * Clerical Journal ' 

(1854-68) and the * Journal of Sacred Lite- ' was issued requiring all ministers to conform 
rature.' I to the new book of ecclesiastical canons be- 

[Times, 16Feb. 1886; Men of the Time (1884). I fore the last day of November following. The 
189 ; Crockford's Clerical Directory (1882). 161.1 ! noncontormmg cler^ were much distressed 

rp C and alarmed, and it is clear that Burgee was 
regarded as aleading man amongthe conscien- 

BURGESS, JOHN (1 563-1 635), whoheld t iously disaffected. While the convocat icm was 
a unique position in the so-called puritan deliberatingonthecanonshe was called upon 
section of the English clergy, was educated to explain tho ground he took and to preach 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, and gra- before the king at Greenwich on 19 June 1604. 
duntod at that university as B.A. in 1586. ] Burgess chose his text from Psalm cxxii. 8, 9. 

From his liaviiif^ l)oen rector of the small Tiio sermon was a poor performance and 
liviiiu: of St. Peter Iliiiipir»» in Norwitrli as ' soniewliat oJlensive in its tone, but one juis- 
early as 15t)(), wlieii he ean hardly liavel)eeii ' saL'^e seems to have provoked the kiuirl-H^yond 
more than twenty-seven vtMirs oM, it may ' measure, though it is ditticult. to say why. 
be conjectured that he was a Norfolk man. > nnruess likened the ceremonies to PoUio's 
AV'lien ]>roeeedin^rs were taken a^ain-^t Cart- glasses, ^ which were not worth a man's life 
wriL''lit and his sii])])orters, and the rij^oiir of , or livelihood,' and for this and other ex- 
the dominant ])arty in tlie church ))e;:an to ])e pri?S'iions lie was sent to the Tower. He was 
felt )jy all exce])t tlie narrowest conformists, jiot ke])t long in prison ; on sentling a written 
Durires^, whose sympatliies wertj all witli the copy of his serm»)n with a most humble letter 
puritan l>arty, threw th<» rt?s])onsibility of of submission to the king and another to the 
choo.>in;j: what course he.shoul(lado])t upon his lords of the privy ccmncil, he was released, 
con;Tre}::ation at Norwich. For himself heac- thoutrh he tells us he was ' of mind either to 
cejited loyally the po><it ion which (Vrtwriiiht refuM' subscription ... or else to K* as- 
had taken up at the lirst — for thtjsurjdice ami sured by the bishop . . . that there was no 
the cross in baptism, they were not unlaw- such variation in the doctrine or intention of 
^///, thcjf were i/icrju'thr/if. From that ])o>i- '< the church as [he] and others suspecte*!/ 
tion nur;:ess never (le])arted I hroii^ih his life; With this view he danv up lii s * Apologj*,' 
with him it was always a question of dej^ree: i which was addressed to P»ishop Chncldertou, 
the ceremonies at om; time miyht b(^ so in- , and sent to him in manuscrijit ; another 
expr'dient as to bt? ruinous to tlie cluirch that i co])y was presented to the kinp: by Sir Th<>- 
adojited them, at another so unim])ortant the mas Jermyn of Kushbrook, Suilolk, whom 
one way or tlie other that they were not IJnrtress calls* mine honorable friend.' J>urge>s 
worth (iis])uting about. In the one ca^e it ' evi<i«'ntly was proud of tiiis performance; the 
was a man's duty {{) suH'er the loss of all immphlet was circulated somewhat widely, 
thin<rs ratiier than submit to them, in the ' and l>r. Covell, afterwards subdean of Lin- 
other case it was his duty to submit for i coin, was ordered to prepare an answer, * and 
peace sake and to avoid schism or strife. I thiL<,' says Burgess/ that writing which was 
With this view of the case he left himself i private became public without my know- 
in the hands of his congregation ; if they ledge of it; but no man can truly say that in 



that book I Hty anything at nil to provB these 
cercmoniea unlinvful lo be useil, whatever 
be tliiTo SDtil B^itut tUu urging of them.' 
When the day nppoiuted lur Bubscribing lo 
ihe canons tirriveil, ]}ur|^B refiuied, reaigoed 
liis living, )uid was »ilt<nced; tLt^TFupon lie 
left Englnniil and reCirtd to Leyduu, wliere 
tot the next six or seven years he studied 
medicine aud took the degree of doctor of 
physic. He Havmt to have returned to Eng- 
land in liIU or 1613; in June of the latter 
year Jani<» I wrote a letter to the univeceity 
of Cambridge tomplaiiLing that he had been 
oUowihI totakethudegfeeofdoclorof physic 
without Buliscription to the three articles of 
the S6th cimon, branding him as one ' who 
upon a hnmoiir or spirit of faction or achiam 
apostatising from his orders and ministry, 
liath betiikeu himself to the profession of 
physic' The university, in consequence of 
the king's letlur, puaseu u statute enacting 
that none should take the doctorate in any 
faculty without previously subscribing. The 
Idiw hail not yet done with him. Burgees 
hAO taken up his residence in London, and 
by a stretch of the royal prerogative he was 
prevented from practising phyeic in Lou- 
aon on tJie grouna tliat he had been in holy 
urdera. Hereupon he removed to Isleworlh, 
and here hu rapidly acquired a very large and 
lucrative practice. Sir Theodore Maveme, 
the great court physician, warmly UefendBil 
him, aud among other illustrious patients 
was Lucy, countess of Bedford, who for a 
time wad so much under his influence that 
Donne, in one of his letters, complains that 
Burgees bad induovd her ladyship to treat 
liim witli coldness at a. time when he sorely 
needed her help. In June I6lti Bacon wrote 
toViUierssug^stingthatheshould intercede , 
for Ilurgnas with the king, saying that the i 
doctor wa5 then prepared to subscribe, de- 
aired U) resiune his ministry, and that there 
WBB some talk of the benchers of Gray's Inn 
choosing him as their preacher. It does not 
Kppear that he ever was chosen, but he was 
olectttd lo a preachuiEhip at Bishopsgate, and 
aix tnoDihs uflerwarda hu was offered and 
he accepted the living of Sutton Coldfield 
in Warwickahire, which had been resigned 
by Dr. t'hetwjmd on Uia promotion to the 
deanery of Bristol in July 1617. On the 6th 
. of that month be pn-aclied at Paul's Croiiti, 
where, writes Chamberlain to Carleton, ' Mr. 
Seontarv (Winwood) and his lady were pre- 
HDl. aiul aa great an auditory as hath been 
aeeo there. . . . Kormypart, he adds, 'lean 
diacover nothing so extraordinan' in him but 
opinion.' iturgess's friends in London were 
not plcanpd at iLis removal to the country; 
perhaps they thought that ha might have 



know that James I never loved him, and that 
there was nothing to expect fromroyn! favour. 
When Sir Horatio Vere went out to engage 
in the war of the Palatinate in 1620^ Bur- 
chaplain; he 
led long with 
the English force, and he wa^ succeeded 
by his future aon-in-law. Dr. Ames. In 
January lfQ5 Bishop Morton collated him 
to the prebendal etall of Wellington in the 
cathedral of Lichfield, which he subsequently 
resigned for that of Hamsacre in the same 
church. 

At Sutton Coldfield he continued to reside 
till the end of his life, being, as Wood tella 
UB, ' held in much respect among the godly.' 

On lOJuly 1627 Burgess was one of fifty- 
nine Cambridge men who incorporated at 
Oxford, ' at wUch time liberty was allowed 
to him by the venerable congregation that 
he might study in the public Lhrary, being 
then a conformist to the church of Enffland.' 
Four years after this he published his last 
work, ' An Answer Reioyned to that much 
applauded Pamphlet ot a Namelesse Author, 
bearing ihia TitU, vis. " A K^ply to Dr. Mor^ 
ton's General Defence of three nocent Cere- 
monies, &c." . . . Published by hie Ma- 
iestio'e special command, London, 4to, 1631.' 
The boot, though the subject is worn out and 
repulsive, is a. pathetic and generous one, and 
the preface, in which he glances at his pre- 
vious career, is characterised by great earnest- 
ness and nobility of sentiment. 

Burgess died 31 Aug, 1635, aged 74, ' or 
thereabouts,' as Wood says, and was buried in 
the chancel of Sutton Coldfield churdi, where 
a monument exists to his memory. Heseemg 
never to have quite relinquished his medical 
practice, for as late as August 1«34 he was 
admitted an extra licentiate of the College 
of Physicians. Possibly this may have been 
no more than a comphmentary degree. In 
thepreface alluded to above he bouKls 'I have 

S parted with more profit by taking up Con- 
ormity and a Benefice than any man iu 
England hath done by his Inconformity and 
loss of his benefice ; therefore it was not a 
benefice that drew me on.' 

Burgess married DoioUiv, daughter of 
Thomas Wilcox, whose works he edited iu 
folio in ltl24. By her he had at least three 
daughters, one married to Dr. William Ames 
[q, v.], an eminent nonconformist divine; one 
to Air. William Hill, master of the school at 
SuttonColdfieldiathirdtoacertoinMr.Sher- 
man, of whom nothiug ia known. Dr. Munk 
credits him with a son, but he is almost 
certainly mistaken. 
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han» Oion. (Him,. . 

J. 800; F»rti, ii. 431; HejlTo's Hirt-of 

PrB»byL 377, 380 ; Cal. of Stale Papers, Dom, 
Ser. 1803-10. p. 127; Coopor'g Annals ot Cam- 
bridge, iii. 69, flO; Usahera Works (Elrington), 
^, 383; Court and Tiroes of James I, i. 302. 
303, 424, ii. 28 ; Bacon's Letters (SpeddJng), v. 
372, 373; Le Neve's Fasti; ArlJinr Wilwm's 
James 1, anno 16[I3'20; Donne's Letters 4to. 
1041, 318; Burgess's Answer Bejojned, 4lo, 
1631, Frs&M, 14 et seq. ; Mnak's Coll. of Phys. 
i. 201 ; MS. of Burgess, sermoD (in tlie writer's 
poBsewioD) {ceaehcd at G-reenmcli — it is iocom- 
pUte.] A. J. 

BURQESS, JOHN {d. 1671), ejected 
niinist«r, was the wn of a Devonshire ciergy- 
msD and a graduate. Reobtained tberectory 
of Ashpringtoii,7)eVDnsliir«, on the sequeatra- 
tion of John Letbbridge (if. 2 Sept. 1666). It 
is remarkable that on Bui^ees'S dection in 
1662 the patron, Edward Giles of Boti'den, 
gave him the next preseotation, which Bur- 



daughter married to Thomas Brooks. He 
lived at Hackney, where ho and others kept 
up a small private congregation j and at u- 
lington, where he had a boarding-house con- 
nected with John Sinrieton's school. He wa» 
probnbly nn inde]ii'ndt-nl. Calamy ealla liira 
Bioiui of e.xtraonlinari- nbililics, He died in 
1671. Philip Ilenrj- gives an account of bis 
funeml al Islmpon on 7 Stpt. 1671, attended 
by oyer a hundred ministers, 

[Calamy's Aceoont, 1713, p. 242; Continna- 
tioD, 172T, p. 282 ; Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clerj!?, 1714, p. 202; Palmpr's Nonconf. Memo- 
Hal, 1802, ii. 3; Univ. Tlieol. Mag. 1803,p. 184; 
Le«'s Diaries and Letters of Pbiltp Henry, 18S2, 
p. 242.] A. Q. 

BUEOE3S, JOIIX CAET (1798-]8fl3), 
flower And landsen]Mi painter, horn in 1708, 
was a grondgon of the portrait-painter, Wil- 
liam Burgees (d.l81:i)[q.T.]. He commenced 
the profession as a painter of flowers and fruit 
in wnte[w:alourB, and first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy three flower pieces in 181S 
at that time residing at 46 Sloane Square, 
Chelsea, He also exhibited in Suffolk Street 
and at the IJritish Institution. Hia works 
were much admired, and in brilliancy a 
beauty of execution tivalledthoae of Vanlluy- 
Bum. Mnrrying«ttheBgeoftwenty^even,tbe 
requirements of a growing family compelled 
him to relincjuish painting for the more lu- 
crative occupation of teaching, and for 
man; years he held a prominent position as 
* mast«r. Among his pupils he numbered 
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several members of the ivjal famSr. Bnr- 
?ss died at the re^dence of his son, Mr. Jolu 
lutvees, Lesminrfon, on SO Feb. 1868. b 
illf he published a book on flower-painting 
ad a treatise on perspective which bugOM 

through several editions. Twostudieebyoim 
re in the Dritish Husewii. 
[Bedgravc'sDietioTuiry of Artists (18T8).1 

BUKOESS, RICHAHD (1796-1881), 
biblical scholar, was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he gndvattA, 
and was ordainea deacon in 1£@0, vJMt 
163-3, by Dr. Vemon-Hareourt, archbuhop 
of York. In 1628 he was domestic cIia|4aiD 
to Lord Aylmer, and chaplain to the EngliiA 
residents at G^eva. In 1831 he became 
■haplain to a Church of England conongs- 
tion at Rome. He was madereotor of Upps 
Chelsea in 1836. He continued his inoim- 
benty for twenty-five years. In 1861 a testi- 
monial worth l^OOl. was presented to hia 
by his parishioners and friends, ib. Glad- 
stone, on behalf of the crown, presented hia 
in ]8fl9 to the rectory of Homingsheatb- 
with-Ickworth, near Bury St. Edmtmds, and 
the prebendal bIbU of Tottenhall in St. Panl'a 
Cathedral was conferred upon him in IBGCL 
He died on 12 AprillSai at Brighton, ap«d 86. 
Burgpwi was honorary Beeretary to IheForeign 
Aid Society, honorary member of the Royal 
Inslitnle of Jlritish Architects, correspond- 
ing mem1>er of the Pontifical Archteological 
Academy at Rome, and for eight yeoia'tlw 
honorary Becretaty to the London Diocesan 
Board of Education, He was deeply in- 
terested in the subject of national education, 
and wrote several pieces on national schools, 
school teachers, education by rates or taxes, 
besides letters to Sir James Graham, Sir 
George Grey, Dr. Hook, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
kindred subjects, Hewas a voluminous nTiter. 
In addition to a variety of sermons, his chid 
works are i I. ' Description of the Circus on 
the ^'ia Appia near Rome, with some account 
of the Circensian Games,' Ijond. 1828, trans- 
lated into Italian in 1829 by Giuseppe Porta. 
2. 'The Topography and Antiquities of Rome, 
including the recent diecovones made about 
the Forum and the Via Sacra,' 2 vols, Lond, 
1831, 3, 'I^turesonthe Insufficiency of Un- 
revealed lieligion, and on the succeeding 
influencoorCbristi8nity,deli vered in the Eng- 
li8hChaiielatRome,'Loiid.l832, 4, ■Greece 
and the i^evant, or Diary of a Summer's Ex- 
cursion,' 2 vols. Lond. 1885. 6. ' An Enquiry 
into the stale uf the Church of England Coo- 
gregations in France, Belgium, and Switiw- 
fand,' Lond. 1860. 0, ' Sermonsfortfae 'Hind^' 



hand. 1861. 7. 'The ConfMsional,' Loncl. 
1853. 8. 'Constnntinnple, nnd Greei Cliris- 
tinnitj,' Lond. 1856. 9. 'A City tor the Pope, 
orlhu Solution of the RomimQueation.'Loiid. 
1800. I 

[Coopor'BMenof the Time (lOlh edit.); BriL ' 
MuB. Cat; Tiioes, 19 April 1881.] J. M, I 

BUROE88,THOMASOi. 1786), painter, I 
received hisnrt ed<i«L(ion at the St. Martin's I 
Lana acadetDj, and on becomiiiK in 1766 a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Ar^ 1 
tiel«, sent to its exhibifioDs numerous por- 
traitB, conversation-pieces, and studies of 
Tuioue life. In 1778, when living-inKemp's 
Bow, Chelsea, he was represented for tiie 
first time at the Hoyal Academr hy three 
pictures,' William the Conqueror (lismounlt.'d 
bf lit, elde«t Son,' ' l!anni1«l swearing En- 
mity to the Itomans,' and 'Our Saviour'B 
Appearance to Mary Magdalen.' Ho after- 
wards exliibited a portriut of himself and 
some landscapes. In 1786 appeared ' The 
Death of Athelwold,' his last contribution 
to the Academy. As a teacher Burgess 
attained a high reputation, and for some time 
kept a drawing ecliool in Maiden Lane which 
hafl considerable success. 



BtJUGESS, THOMAS (17&tP-1807}, 
painler, a son of William Durgees (d. 1812] 
(q. Y.j, and grandson of Thomas Burgess 
(A. 1(86) [q. v.], made his first appearance at 
the Koyal Academy in 1802, when he contri- 
buted ' Marhet Ganlener's Ilouse at '^^'alham 



andin 1 805 and 1 806, ' Derbyshire and Devon- 
shire Views.' Of a delicate constitution, he 
was attacked with consumption, and died at 
his father's house in Sloane Square, Chelsea, 
DO 23 Nov. 1807, aged 23, an artist of great 
promise. 

[BedfEravc'sDictioDniy of Artists, lB78,p. 82; 
Gent. Blag. Ixxvii. ii. 1177.] O. G. 

BUKOES^TH0MAS,D.D. (1750-1837), 
GUCCeasively bishop of St. David's and Salis- 
bury, bom 18 Nov. 175(5, was the eon of a 
grocer of Odiham in Ilampshire. He was 
sent in 1763 to Odiham graminar school, and 
thence in 1708 to Winchester. In 1775 he 



for him the friendship of TSrrwhitt, and ii 



1782 took his M.A,, and became a tutor of 
I his college. In 1783 he was elecleil to a fel- 
lowship. In 1784 he was ordained deacon 
and pnest by Bishop Oomwall of Winchester, 
I In 1 1 86 he was appointed examining chaplain 
to Bishop ShuteJJairingl.on ofSalisburr. Up 
to 1 791 he continued to reside at Oxford, pub- 
lishing various workson points of scliokmiipj 
but he gradually ' turned his atteulion to sa- 
cred studies ' — learnt Hebrew, and ' imbibed 
deep and serious views of divine truth,' He 
assisted in the promotion of Sunday schools 
in the diocese of Salisbury, wrote a pamphlet 
againstslaveryandlheslave trade (1/88), and 
b«came the friend of Ilannith More and other 

frominent members of the evangelical pony. 
n 1791 Bishop Barrington was translated to 
Durham, and Burgess, ^till remaining bis 
chaplain, quitted Oxford for the north. In 
1794 he was appointed by the bishop to one 
of the valuable prebends of Durham Cathe- 
dral, and in 1796 to the ' sweet and delight- 
ful' living of Winston in the same county. 
In 1799 he married a Miss Bright. He con- 
tinued to publish various treat ises on classical 
and devolionat subjects, and took a promi- 
nent share in all religious and educational 
movements. In June 1803 his old friend 
Addington, then prime minister, appointed 
hitn bishop of St. David's. 

The bishopric of St. David's was at that 
time hardly worth 1,200?. a y«ar, aiid, being 
regarded merely as a stepping-stone to further 
promotion, its occupants not unfrequently 
completely neglected the duties of theiroffice. 
But Burgess's eonl.in ued t enure of his Durham 

Erebend gave bim nu adeijuate income, and 
e devoted himself with such zeal to the 
reformation of his diocese as to make a deep 
mark on the history of the Welsh church. 
He found the clergy ill educated, careless of 
(heir duties, often drunken and immoral. 
The livings were too poor to attract uni- 
versity men, and a vear at the grammar 
school of Ystradmeurig was thought enough 
to qualiiy a youth fresh irom the plouffh, 
and imperfectly acquainted with the ftnglish 
languoge, for holy orders. Uurgess's first itep 
to improve classical education wils to license 
four grammar schools, at which sevpn years' 
study was required liefore ordination. In 
1804 he esiablished the 'Society for Pro- 
moting Cbristion Knowledge and Church 
Union in the DiocePC of St. David's,' which 
aimed at raising the standard of clasaieol 
education, at providing English and Sun- 
day scliools for tUn ooor, nt spreading reli- 
gious books, and nt rounding libraries ond a 
superannuation fund for the poorer clergv. 
Before long the bishop began to collect sub- 
scriptions with a view to eetablistung a 
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projierly equippetl college on the Oxford and During his long career he published more 

Cambridge niixlel, for the education of his than a hundred works ; a list of which can 

clerg}', both in general subjects and in theo- be found in Harford's 'Life* (ap|>endix and 

logy. He regularly set aside part of his in- ch. xxxiii.), and which occupy more than 

come for the puriK)se, and ])ersuaded many of fifteen pages of the British jifuseum Cata- 

his clergy to devote a tenth of their small logue. 

menus to the same object. By 18iJ0 he had Jn 1825 Burgess was translated to the 

collected 11,000/., and, having obtained grants richer see of Salisbury', and left some of hi* 

from the king and the universities, in IS'2'2 most important works at St. David's in an 

he biid the foundation-stone of St. David's unfinished state. But his health nuefled an 

College at Lam|)eter in Cardiganshire. His easier |)ost, and the complaints of his in- 

translat ion to another see occurred before the attention to formal business in his new see 

college was opened in 1827; but he continued show that at the age of nearly seventv hi.s 

to watch over it with the greatest interest, great activity was beginning to al>ate. ' He, 

and left in his will considerable legacies to however, made his mark u]^K)n his new diiicei^, 

an institution which he regarded as the chief as well as on his old one. In 1829 he fought 

work of his life, and which has had an im- desperately the last battle against catholic 

l)ortant influence in spreading higher educa- emanci^mtion by letters to the Duke ofAVel- 

cation in Wales. lington, ])ublished in the newspajHjrs, and by 

Meanwhile Burgess contiiuietl to i>erform a violent harangue in the House of Lonl«. 

his duties * with a zeal wortliv of the best He established m Salisbury a church imion 

ages of Christianity.' His conlSrmations and society, analogous to that in St. David's, and 

ordinations were conducted with a carefid- showed great energj- in visiting, confirming, 

ness quite remarkable at that time. By a educating, and onlaming. For several years 

large personal sacrifice of fines for renewing he sufl'ered from weakness of vision, and in 
leas«*s, he permanently increased the income ' 1835 he was seized with an a]>oi)lectic fit. 

of his see. His attendance at Eisteddfodau His health now rapidly sank. He still had 

showed his desire to ap])rottch the national enough energy to protest in 1830 against Lord 
sentiment of his flock, and he refused to in- | Melbourne's Irish church policy. He died 

duct clergy igTK)rant of "Welsh into "Welsh- on Sunday, 19 Feb., and was buried at Sahs- 

spenlving pari>lifs. In 1804 he took a promi- bury on 27 Feb. 1837. 

iioiit shan. in t'>tabli>hing tin.; T.ible Sooit'tv. [Jlartbrd's Life of Bishop lliirge<s.l T. F. T. 
In \>^'S') Iw drew up, at llu' kiuirs command, 

a ])lan lor the tnuiidat ion of til.' Uoyal Society BURGESS, THOM A 8, 1 ).l >.( 1791-1 S.%4), 

of Literatures of which he wa.s the tir>t piv>i- outiiolic prelate, was b.>rn in i^aneashire 

dent. I le.<tilHnuu.l time tor copious literary ] ()(.t. 171)1, and educated at Amplelonh. 

^y()rk, enii>i>tiiig oi* char-rs, jiernions, devo- wjiere he became a lu-ofe^.-^nl monk of the 

tional treatises, grammars, <'xliortati(ms to ord.-r of St. I Benedict 13()er. Is07. In ISJfJ 

the .study of llehrew, fragments of biblical 1,^ ^ya^ seeularise<l, an<l in conjinu'tion with 

critiei>m, of controversial theolo^'-y and ec- lather lOdward Metcalfe he endeavoured to 

ch-Mastieal politics, and attempts at ecch- rai-e up a new colleLnato e-tabli.shment at 

>ia>tieal history. At one time he wrote Trior Tark, near Uath. After he ha.l stavt*d 

tracts, which e.-.-ayed to j.rove the Pjiulme there some time ITish.)]! r»aines tninsferVe'.l 

oriirin, th.t * evan^'Mlical' doctrine, and tlu^ him to Tanninirt.m, then appointed him t.» 

indepcndrnce (»f Uome of the ohl Uritish the cha rue uf I'ort land Chapel. I'.ath ( 18:i2 1, 

church. At another he attempted to vmdi- ji,„] tinallv ordered him to Monmouth. On 

cate theautln'nlicity of 1 John v. 7 against the resignation of Dr. llendren, thf fir-t 

more j.owerful critics tlnni himstdf. lie bish..]) of Clifton. P.nrge?.s wa.s elected to 

wrot,. and sjioke in ])arliament against the sneered him, and wa.s consecrated 27 Jul v 

catholic claims. I'.etNVeen iMll and 1^20 he js^l. Hi> death occurred at ^Ve^tbur^•Hn;- 

denouncetl ilu? unitarians iu a lonu; s»*rie> of Trvm 27 Nov. 1^5i. 

tracts. I'or several vears in succession he ",, , , , tv i ,«-. 

.vx-i ... ^ I.I . .- * r*i i» lo • * 4" JaMct, Deciinibor 18ol. pp. /GO. 773. 7SS: 

exhausted the T)atii'nc»'ot the Uoval^ocietvot ,,\, ,. ,!. ^ /,o-in .li ,->. ^r 

I •♦ , 1^1 * .• ii i.4.1 * 1 Catholic Diroctory (18.>4), //; (jent. Ma^'. ni'W 

J.iterature by a demonstration that the newlv ^.^ „ ,,•.■ .^,. /'ii;., ,.' /' Vi o- t/t • 

,- J • ^. xM 1. . • rM • *• "» ^*'^- **•>'• 1^'^ Olivers Catholic Keli^'ioii id 

discovi-n-d treati-e * 1)»' Doctrina C/liristiana r.^vnTTMii o-,-. i V t- 

couhl not he ^^ntten l»v Milton, because its 

ortli.)doxy on th.M|iie.stion (»f the Trinity was BURGESS, AVILLTAM (1740?-lsl2). 

more than (h)uhtfiil. lu nearly all that he painter, .son of Thomas liurgess (jl. 17N^) 

wrott? l>urge-s had .'^cmie ("herished i)rinci])h' (i. v.1, aclii«;ved his lirst success a.s earlv aa 



])rincip 
of wliK 
he threw away discretion and impartiality, the Society of Arts. 'He exhibited port i 



or opinion to defend, fcjr the sake of which l7(U, when he was awarded a premiuui hy 

id impartialitv. the Society of Arts. 'He exhibited uort raits 
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verHBition-piecea witb tlie free Society 
of ArtisUin 1769 and 1771, and at tbeRojal 
AciLdemy, commencing lu 1774, portraits in 
cbalk, sraaU whole-lengths, groups, " Gipsy 
Boy and Girl," and occaaionally tandsc&pe 
views. He lost exhibited in 1799.' Like hiH 
father, he was probably better known u a suo 
cearful teacher of drawing, in which occupa- 
tion he made more money than by hie pic- 
tures. Biirge»B died in Sloane Square, Chel- 
sea, on 12 Mny 1812, at the age of (13. He 
was the father of H. W. Burgess, landacape- 
painter to William IV. 

[HcdgTOTp's Dictionary of Artists (187B), p. 
S2; Oeiit.Uag. Icail. i. oUI.J O. O, 

BURQESS, WILLIAM (1755P-1813), 
enmTer, in conjunction with bis son, Hil- 
kiah, published a eel of prints of the Lincoln- 
shire churches, and of Lincoln and Ely ca- 
thedmls, To the profession of an ortJBt he 
xmited that of a baptist minister, and pre- 
sided over a congregation of that sect at 
Fleet in Lincolnshire for twenty years. He 
was also the autlior of n controTersial pamph- 
1* on the works of Dr. Adorn Clarke. He 
died suddenly at Fleet on U Dec. 1813, in 
his fifty-ninth ytar (Gent. Ma'j, IxxxiJi, ii. 
701). 

[Kedgrave's Diotionsry of Ariists (1878), 
p. 62.] G. G. 

BURGESS, WILLLAM OAKLEY 

(181&-i844), moMotint engravpr, was the 
son of the parish surgeon of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, London. He vraa bom in 1618, and 
early in life became a pupil of Thomas Qoft' 
Lupton, the well-known mewotint engraver, 
witB whom he remained until be was twenty 
years of age, He applied himself with great 
eamoitness to the study of his art, and ac- 
quired BO much delicacy in its practice that 
he would in all probability have attained a 
very high position in it had he not been 
prematurely cut off. His death, which took 
place on Si Dec. 1844, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his egf , was caused by an abscess in 
the head, supposed to have arisen from a 
blow of a skittle-ball some years before. 

Burgess's best Gngravings are after the 
works of SirThomas Lawrence. They include 
a laruer and a smaller nlaie of the Duke of 
WetliD^on, both of which are remarkable 
for their admirably grsduated tones, as woll 
as the portraits of General Sir John Moore 
and ofCharlotte,duchess of Northumberland, 
which were published in the scries of fifty | 
plates of ' Knumvings from the choicest 
Works of Sir Tiornns Lawrence,' ]83B-t6. 
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BDHGH, BENEDICT [Ji. 1472), clerk 
and transistor, became rector of Sandon, 
Essex, in 1440, archdeacon of Colchcaler in 
li66, prebendary of St. Paul's in 1473, and 
wo^ u^rwards made ' high canon of St. 
Stephen's' at Westminster. He translated 
Cato's precepts in<o Eaglisb verse. The 
opening wonjs of Caxlon's translation of 
Cato's precepts, printed on 23 Dec. 1483, 
are : ' Here begynneth the prologue or pru- 
hemye of the bnoke callid Caton, whiche 
booke hath ben translated out of Latin in to 
Englysshe by Moyster Benet Bui^h, late 
Archedekea of Colchester and bye chnnon of 
Saint Stephens at Wesmeetre, which ful 
cmftly hath made it in bulade ryal for the 
erudicion of my lorde Bousher, sone and 
heyr at that tyme to my lord the erle of 
Estsex.' Burgh then was probably tutor of 
the young Lord Bouchier, and was certainly 
dead in 1483. 

[Nuwcourl's Repertorium, ii. 61 7 ; Le Neie's 
Fasti, Bd. Hardy, ii. 341 ; Cuilon's Cato in the 
LibrpU7 of thB Brilish MuBenni ; Adibb'b Tjpogr. 
Aatiq. (Herbert), 49 ; Taunur's Uilil. Brit. 140.] 

w. n. 

BUBGH, HUBERT do {il. 1243), chief 
justiciar, is said to have been the son of a 
brother of Williutn FitxAldelw, steward of 
Henry II and lord of Connought (Ddg- 
bale's Baronagf). He was employed by 
Richard L A^'hen John divorceu his wife, 
Isabella of Gloucester, in 1^K)0, he sent Hu- 
bert and other ambassadors from liouen to 
the king of Portugal, to ask his daughter in 
marriage. Although the king was so un- 
mijidfu! of the safety of bis umbussodor as 
to marry Isabella of Angouleme during the 
course of their embassy, they neverthelsss re- 
turned in safety. The next year Hubert, who 
now appears a,a the king's chamberlain, was 
sent with a hundred knights to guard the 
Welsh march. The famous story that forms 
thegroundwork of Shakespeare's 'King John,' 
act iv. sc. 1, '2, rests on the auihoritv of 
Ralph of Coggeehall, who says that Hubert 
was castellan of Falsise ; that he had clinrge 
of Arthur of Brittany, ofter he was taken at 
Mirabel; that be kept him in strict ciisiody 
in fetters fastened round hia ankles v 
threerings; that John,enragedaIlhegallu 
attacks oi the Bretons, sent a messenger t 
Folaise with orders to mutilate and blind I 
hia nephew, and that Hubert had the n 
senger turned out of the enBlle, helievinK 
that the king would repent him of his cruel 
order. In the hope of checking the forays of 
the Bretons, he l^r^^tellded, we are loM, that 
the king's command had been obeyed, and 
that Arthur was dead. When, liowever, the 
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Bretons heard this, tbeygiew fieieer than 
before, and Hubert was soon forced to declare 
the tmth. John was glad when he heard it, 
for some of his knights told him that had it 
been otherwise no man would have dared to 
hold a castle for him against the king of 
Fnmce for fear of reprisals. Arthur was 
shortly afterwards taken from Hubert's care, 
and sent to Bouen (IUlpk Ooeeflra. 189- 
143). Considerable doubt has been thrown 
upon this stoiy [see Abthub ov Beeitavt]. 
Balph of CSogsreshsll is no bad authority, as 
he was genenmy careful to get his informsr 
tion frcmi the beet sources; but the whole 
timnsactions connected witli Arthur's &te are 
full of uncertainty. When Philip of France 
had pronounced the second sentence of for- 
foiture against John, Hubert was sent- to 
dedars the king's readiness to answer all 
charges in his lOTd*s court, and to demand a 
safo-eonduct for him. In 1204, when almost 
the whole of the rest of Poitou had fiiUen 
into the hands of the French, Hubert gal- 
lantly held the castle of Chinon against tl^m. 
After a siese lasting for a whme year, the 
castle, whi(m men mid always deemed too 
strong to be taken, was so shattered that 
Hub«t was forced to leave it. He then met 
the enemy in the open field, and after a stout 
fight was badly wounded and taken prisoner. 
In 1 214 he appears as seneschal of Niort ( Close 
Bolls) and of Poitou, and as a party to the 
truces made in tliat year with the court of 
La Marclie and tlie king of France (Rymeb, 
Fadera, i. 03, 64, 2nd edit. ; GuL. Akmoric, 
Hecueil des Hist, xvii. 91, 104). He received 
various grants from Jolm, and at diiFerent 
periods of the reign was sheriff of seven 
counties. He was on tlie king's side at Run- 
nymede, and his name is mentioned in the 
first clause of the great charter as one of 
those by whose advice it was granted, and in 
the list ffiven by Matthew Paris of the lords 
wlio upheld the twenty-five conservators of 
tlie charter. He first appears as justiciar in 
June 1215, the month in wliich tlie charter 
was signed by the king. On the landing of 
Louis in 121(5, John committed Dover Castle 
to his keeping. He vigorously defended it 
against the assault of the French, and slew 
80 many of the enemy that Ix>uis determined 
to reduce it by blockade. Hubert is said to 
ha^'e roughly repulsed the messengers of 
Louis, who offered him Norfolk and Suffolk 
to hold in fee if he would join his party. The 
siece began 22 July, and fcy 14 Oct. the castle 
had sufl'ered so severely that Hubert made a 
truce with Louis as far as the siege was con- 
cerned, in order that he might see whether 
the king would send him help. Louis seems 
now to have broken up the blockade (Ralph 



Ooeflflra.182; Wnx.OofT.iS98: Wnmofm 
iT. 4). 

Althougb tbeEszl of FSembidkBiraa Mids 
regent on the •«»«— inn nf IT— ly TIT^ Ty^lm* 

oontinued to bold the olBee of justieur. b 
the summer of 1217 any duuiee of sueeaa 
which Louis stiU hsd dspnded on tliB tocBfd 
of the zeiofnoements sent hj his wifc^ siid 
despatched in a fleet ermimsnaed ly MstMS 
the Monk. Hubert, beiievin^ that if tkess 
troops eflSacted a lanniiiy the longdom wnuM 
be undoncLiuged William ManEall and ths 
bishop of Wincheater to join him in attach 
ingthefleet. They leluaBd on the gRHni 
of their ignoimnce of nantibal maftten. Hs 
then gattoed the ships of the CSnqne FDrl% 
and picked out the stoutest men of his gai^ 
risen at Dover. After rece i v in g the aae»* . 
ment from hie chaplain Luke, he chaiged the* 
men he left in Dover CSasUe, adlinTing them' 
bv Ohrist's blood that|if he siionld be takm^ 
they should rather let him be hamndtim 
ffive up the castle: 'for/ said he^ % ia the 
key of jBngland.' The fleet was blessed Ify 
the bishop of Salisbnxy, and aet sail 94 Aig; 
The numoer of Hubort's sl^ ia aometdiat 
diflforently stated; at the hi^ieet co mpu te- 
tion he had no more than sixteen lane and 
twenty small vessels, while the French fleet 
consisted of ^bty large and many smaller 
ships. While the French runninfir before a 
fresh breeze made straight* for the North 
Foreland, the English steered a slanting 
course, holding their luff, as though maldnff 
for Calais (^bliquando tamen dracenam, ia 
est loof*). Eustace therefore kept a straight 
course, not thinking that he should be at- 
tacked by so small a force. As soon, how* 
as the Eng:lish ships had got well to 



ever. 



windward, the French running to leeward 
all the time, they bore down on the enemy, 
and so came into collision with their reer. 
The rest of the French fleet being- dead to 
leeward was unable to come to the help of 
the ships attacked, and was overpowered in 
separate det achments. Only fifteen or seven- 
teen ships escai)ed, fifty-five were tak^n, and 
the rest were sunk. Eustace the Monk wis 
beheaded, and no quarter was given save to 
nobles and knights j who were spared for the 
sake of ransom. The fight lasted a whde 
day. As the commander of our fleet in this, 
j the first of our great naval victories, Hubert 
de Burgh is entitled to the credit of the mas- 
terly movement which enabled our few ships 
to overpower tlie vastly superior force of the 
enemy (Matt. Paris, iiL 29 ; Ann. de Waver' 
leia, Ann. de Wigomiaf Ann. Moniut. iL 288^ 
iv. 408 ; explanation supplied by Prof. J. S. 
Latjohton). Hubert on nis landing was net 
by a triumphal procession of ministers of states 



nobles, Eoldierv, and people, beiuleil by five 
bisliops in then robes, with crosses and ban- 
- uere, cluuiting and pmising God for u vktoiy 
that men deemed nothiDg leM than miracu- 
lous. A Frencb vorsiou of tliis buttle is that 
a single Freiith ship wurjiug EuslHce the 
Monk left the main Ijody of the fleet to att«ck 
a few EngliBli veswl* Ibal were crossing the 
chanael ; aod that lbi» abip w&s attaclied by 
four Elugliah onea, and, beiii^ uneupported bj' 
the rest, was destroyed. Ei^stace was slain, 
uid the French fleet then put back to their 
own ahore^Gui,. Akmobic. AfcunV.ivii. 1 1 1). 
Hubert's victory led to the treaty ofLainbetb, 
II Sept. 1317, to which he was a pany, and 
to the evacuation of England bv the French. 
The death of the regent in 121 Sgave Hubert 
the first place in the kingdom ailer the le^^ate. 
Hisspecialwork was' to replace the working 
of the administrative svslem in Engliahhands' 
(SitrsBS, Co,uft. Mitt. \i. S2). In Ihis work he 
had to contend against a powerful foreign 
interest. The real head of the foreign party, 
which aimed atappropriulijigulLadmiuiatrn- 
tive ofEcee, was Peter des It'ielies, the Poi- 
tovjn bishop of Winchester, upheld fi>r awhile 
by the legate Pandulf ;iht: OHient<iiile leaders 
were "William of Aumale, the Earl of Chester, 
and Falkes de Breaut6. In his struggle 
with this party Hubert upheld the right of 
Englishmen to all offices in their own admini- 
etiatire system ; he was thus ' the first of our 
stateemw to convert the emotion of natio- 
nality into a principle of political action' 
(Suisissr, Introd. Royal Letter) qf Sen. III). 
l^e lint sign of the coming struggle was a 
dispate about the appointment of a Benesohal 
for Poitou. Pandulf and the bishop of Win- 
chester were in favour of giving the office to 
a Poitevin, while Hubert wished for an Eng- 
lishman. The efforts of .\rchbiahop Longton 
and Hubert, brought about the resignation of 
Pandulf, and the justiciar thus gained the 
supreme power. He had many enemies, and 
their number wiw incre-ased by hia imprudeut 
Boverity. When, in 1322, a riot broke out in 
London, he seized and hansed the ringleader, 
Constantine.oneof the chief men of the city, 
with his nephew, and one of hia principal 
abettors, and took a large number of prisoners, 
whom he caused to be mutilated before they 
were released. These severe measures were 
not forgotten by the Londoners. Some port 
of the lintred of the nobles against Hubert 
arosefrom jealousy. The young king trusted 
him impUcilIy. He had great wealth, partly 
derived from royal grants, and partly from 
his murriuges. Hia lirsC wife was Joan, 
dftugfaler of William, earl of Devon, lord of 
the bUi of Wight, and widow of William 
" r, the younger i his eecond was Bea- 




trice, daughter of William of Wajenne, and 
widow of Lord Uordulf; his third, Isabella, 
daughter and heiress of William, second earl 
of Gloucester, the repudiated wife of King 
John,and at the tinieofhermarriHgB with Hu- 
bert the widow of Geoffrey MandeviUe, fif^h 
eurl of Essex. All these marriages greatly 
enriched bim. In 1221 he made a yet higher 
match; forwhenlhenmrriogeof Alexander II 
of Scotland and Joan, King Henry's sister, 
was celebrated at York, Hubert married Mar- 
garet, Ale.iiutder'a sister, in the same city. 
The anger of the nobles against Hubert was 
aggravated by the demand that the royal 
castles which had been committed by John 
into the keeping of different lords should be 
surrendered to the crown, a measure highly 
needful for the main tenonce of orderly govern- 
ment, and for the attainment of the national 
policy of which Hubert was the representa- 
tive. An attempt was made by William of 
Aumate in 1221 to resist this demand, and its 
utter failure served for a while to strengthen 
Hubert's position. The discontent, however, 
was* too deep to be easily quelled, and the 
Enrl of Chester next came forward as the 
mouthpiece of the foreign party which de- 
sired to disturblhepeace of the kingdom. In 
January 1223 the archbishop held a council 
at London to compose the diapntea thot had 
arisen between the Earl of Chester on the 
one side and the Earl of Salisbury and the 
justiciar who are called r^;ents ('regis rec- 
tores et regni,' Will. Cov. ii, 251) on the 
other. A threat of excommunication kept 
matters (fuiet for a time. In order 1o make 
the position of the discontented lords com- 
pletely untenable, Hubert, in 1223 procured 
a letter from Honorius III, declaring Henry 
competent to govern, and commanding the 
barons to obey liim. Towards the end of the 
year he conducted a successful campmgn in 
Wales. On his return he found the discon- 
tented lords engaged in a conspiracy to seize 
the Tower of London, in order to force the 
Ving to dismiss him. He prevented their 
design. Then the archbishop and bishops 
persuaded the leaders of the party to come 
totheking. TheylaidtheircompLai'ntsbefore 
him, declaring, according to one writer un- 
favourable to Hubert, that ha was a waster 
of the royal treasure and an oppressor of the 
people. Hubert turned fiercely on the Bishop 
of Winchester, accused him of being at the 
bottom of the disturbance, and called him 
a traitor. The bishop in answer vowed that 
he would get thejusticiar turned out of office 
if it cost him every pminy he had, and left 
the council in a rngo (Aim. de Jyunntap. ill. 
84). Peacifwaa made between the partiee 
by the archbishop. The overthrow of Falkes 
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Mt hdd to be aoMl witli thoK of the cmft X«e«kL HkbnitherGeafivralindfCrii 
aoUei«CEailMl,wfao Mv with d^w the the Iwhntffir rf Hy (Iffl^). 
Bchee Md howm that vcre heued OM ; HahatwHaovetn^g mo^ toadeifea 
him. It WM^ how e r c r , ao fmn of tie foby deoam paficj. At aeoiBMillnUfltOliM 
to depreei the heraos, aad in deed the ■»- m Fcma^ 1527,^ Ae^hi^f ^.^ *^^ 
na ge e IkIhcmi BMBdien ol* theiojal fiuulv dedned kmaelf ' ' ** • «• - « 

indthehoafeoftheEerlt Manh^areen- his coranBnvthe 
denee (as Dr. Stoblw has ponrted o^ OmtL \ left Ek^gla^ aad 
lBff.iL43)thatheaoi^tocBliattheaiiBr jfiw jeaiB. ^ ot aeal vu aada; tlit 
the support «C the tfanme. (hi the death of ; inmt dartecs wmm dedand ohaoleto^aad 

William, eari of AroBddi, in 12S4» Hubert 'notioe was gmnf 

mademaidiaa of the eaiUaB aad «f. if thej wished to 
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aaid, aibitazSlT fixed the snm endi 



ani^r amonir the nobles, who thos saw ' bad to par. Aanh as tbeee measnves 

th<rzn«elvff8 nhut out from opportunities of it must be remembered that the state WM 
cftn-i'i'lfiThhle power and profit. At the Christ- greatly prejudiced by the existence of priTite 
musi council of 1224 Hubert demanded a grant ri^rhts and priiril^eSy and that of those then 
on Ijfrhalf of the kinsr. In answer the barons existing many had been granted in a wastefal 
ahkwl for a renewal of the crreat charter. A spirit, and many had doubtless been assumed 
c^mfirmation was arrant ed, 11 Feb. 1225, and without any grant (Ann, Dunftap. ilL 106). 
was feifrued by the justiciar. In 1226 a report In the advice the justiciar gave on thew 
was raised that W ilUam Longsword, earl of matters he foUowea out that policy of le- 
Saliftbury, the king^s uncle, had been lost at sumption which he had before applied to 
.B<:a. Hubert at once asked the king to allow ' the royal castles, and wisely laboored to 
hi<f n';pheWy Ileimund, to marry the Countess secure the crown the means needed for the 
Elfl. The king agreed, subject to the consent purposes of gOTemment, without baidaiiBg 
of the lady. \Vhen Keimund went wooing, the people at large. At the Oxford coim- 
h*i was received with much indignation. The cil Ilubert was made earl of Kent. In the 
c^>unt'r»8 told him that she had heard of her course of a quarrel that arose about this time 
lord^M safety, and that, even had it been other- between the king and his brother Richard, 
wise, she was too noble to marry a man of earl of Cornwall, he is said to have adviaed 
hU rank. On the earV^ return he com- Henry to seize the earl and imprison hinw 
plainefl bitterly to the kinj? of the justiciar's The ready support the earl received at thii 
c^>nduct in sending a l^ase fellow ('degenerem " crisis from the other nobles is a si^ of their 
virum quondam') to woo his wife while he dislike ofthejusticiar*s administration. When, 
was alive, and vowed that if Henry would in 1228, war broke out with the Wele^ sod 
not do him right, he would seek his reven«re thecastleof Montgomery was besieged, Heufy 
himself, whatever evil he might bring on the • granted the honour and castle to the Jus- 
kinp^dom. The justiciar made up the quarrel ticiar, and went with him tojraise the swge. 
by giving him valuable presents, and invited The expedition was on the whole cLisastroui, 
him to eat at his house. The earl accepted '• many of the kiiig*8 men were in alliance with 



the invitation, and soon afterwards fell sick 
and died. Among the special characteristics 
of the age is to be reckoned the prevalence of 
Doiioning. Men were suspectea of this crime 



Llewelyn, and the army was badly pion- 
sioned. The fiulure was put dowa to the 
justiciar (Asm, Dwutap. m. 110. Soma legd 
proceedingSi in which the men of Dnastiffe 
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off badly,ara W be noticed in connection 
with the life of Huberl, as they doubtless 
^otd the key to tht': unfavourable aoticcB 
given of him in the Duii»t«ple annals). In 
spite of the ill BUCCMa of the king in tbia war, 
hi) longi^d to undertake a more serious expedi' I 
tion. Envoys from the nobles of Gaeeony, ! 
Aqiiitaine, and Poitou, and from the chief ' 
men of Normandy, urg«d him to war with 
the French king. Hubert, whc) knew the 
emptineiis of the treasury, and the need of 
peace, succeeded in staving off the matter for 
a season. But the king, no less headstrong 
than fickle and incapable, was set on a 
French txpedition, and overruled llie justi- 
ciar. At Michaelmas 12i9 a large force 
was gulhered at Portsmouth roady to em- 
bark. At the last momt^nt it was found that. 
thure were not lialf enough 8bi])s for the 
Iransport of the army. Tlie king fell into a 
violent rage, and laid' the whole blame on the 
tieiar. In the hearing of all, he called 
a on '<Jd traitor,' and declared that this 
e the second time he hud brought failure 
oti liim, and that he had been bribed by the 
French queen. Utterly carried away by his 
anger, he drew his Rword, and would have 
alain the justiciar, had not the Earl of Chester 
and other bystanders interposed.^ Hubert 
withdrew himself for a while until the king's 
wrath luwl cooled (WEirDOVBB, iv. 204). In 
eiiit« of this violent scene, he still remained 
at the head of affairs. He kept the kin^ from 
sending h hodyof knigbtatojoin the discon- 
tented nobles of Britanny . ' It would,' he 
said, ' he simply sending them to die.' He 
went with the army in 1S30 on the expedi- 
tion the king made to Poitfiu and Gaecony. 
The rwuit showed the wisdom of the advice 
he hod vainlygiven; no good was done, and 
much money was wasted. On liis return he 
was »ent to quell a risingof the Welsh, who 
were laying woBte tins cAintry about Mont- 
gomery; he beheadtsl all his prisoners, and 
sent their heads to the king. Instead of in- 
timidating the 'Welsh, this severe measure 
only made ihem fiercer. 

Although Hubert had crushed the alien 
lonle, aniitber and more subtle attack was 
mode by aliens on the rights of Buglisliroen, 
on the side of the church. Papal collectors 
drew vast suras out of the country, ond 
English benetict^s were made the spoil of 
ItaUan priests. A wide*pre«d confederacy 
was sucretly mode lo resist this foreign ag- 
gression, and manv acts of violence were cnm- 
nutted on papal officers and alien eleigy. The 
justiciar was believed to have abetted these 
didlurbances. Nothing could ha\'e more 
surely tumnd the king away from him thuJi 
i^it belief, for Henry delighted in eubjecting 



himself to Rome. In 1331 Hulwrt had a 
dispute with the Archbishop of Canterbary. 
As guardian of the lands of the young Earl 
of Gloucester, he held the castle and town 
of Tonbridge. Archbishop Riehanl claimed 
them as held of the brb. The king declared 
that the earl held of him in chie^ »»d that 
the wardsliip of Uis lands pertained to the 
cmwn. The archhishop carried his cause to 
Rome. When he came there he eaid what 
evil he could against; the justiciar. Tie de- 
clared tliat Hutierl's wifeMarairef was loo 
near akin to his former wife Isabella, and 
also, asit seems, that he had neglected to fulfil 
a vowof pilgrimage. He complainnd that he 
was the king's one counselloir, all ot hers wore 
as nothing, and that he had invaded t he rights 
of the church of Canterbury. The king's 
proclorsspokein vain on behalf of theirmaster 
and the just iciar. Hubert had, however, been 
absolved from liis vow of pilgrimage, and aa 
to his marriage he managed, so it is said (Ann. 
Duiuiap. iii. 138), to obstruct the heormg of 
the case by le^l hindrances. In the course 
of tlvia year the Bishop of Winchester re- 
tume<l to Encland. Uis returii decided the 
downfall of tue justiciar. lEenewed incur- 
sions of the Welsh gove him an opportunity 
of bringing matters to a crisis. In company 
with other counsellors he represented to the 
king the scandal of these constant forays. 



his poverty arose from Uis grants. Acting 
on the bishop's suggestion, the king took 
away the treasurership from Hubert's friend 
Ranulf Brito, and gave it to the bishop's 
nephew, Peter of Hievaulx. The bishop waa 
now all-powerful with Henry, yet even as 
late as June l'23i Hubert received a grant 
for life of the jusliciarship of Ireland. On 
29 July, however, acting on the advice of the 
Bishop of Winchester, the king turned him 
out of office, and demanded an account of all 
recei]ita and payments during his own reign 
and the reign of his father, together with an 
account of his proceedings in the matter of 
the Italian priests. Huljert pleaded a charter 
of quittance granted by John, but the bishop 
declared that the charter hud lost all forcfe 
by the death of the grantor. The next move 
o^inel him was a series of distinct charges, 
VI*. that he had prevented the marriage of 
Henry III and Margaret of Austria ; that he 
had prevented the recovery of Normandy; 
that he seduced Margaret of Scotland, and 
married her in the hope of gaining the crown 
of that kingdom, and the like. Ilis properly 
andoffices wore taken from him, Dover Castle 
he had to give up to tho new treasurer, and 
the wardakip of the Earl of Oloucester to 
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the bishop. A largo number of additional 
charged, ^)iinded on hearsay and some of the 
wildest character, were next brought. He 
had poisoue<I, it was said, William, earl of 
Salisbury, "William Marshall, earl of Pem- 
broke, Falkes de Breautd, and Archbishop 
Richard, and Iiad gained the king*8 favour 
by sorcery. Tlie I-iondoners complained that 
he had put Coustantine to death unjustly, and 
without trial, and tlie king caused a procla- 
mation to be made through the city that he 
was ready to receive complaints against him. 
A day was fixed for hearing the charges 
against Hub«.*rt, but he knew that his cause 
was prejudged, and fltnl for sanctuary to Mer- 
ton J?riory. When the king heard this, he 
sent a letter to the mayor of London, bidding 
him instantly summon the citizens and bring 
Hubert before him by force, alive or dead. 
Late as it was in the evening, the mayor caused 
the city 1>ell to be rung out. The citizens 
came togethtir and rejoiced greatly when they 
heard what was required of them ( Wendover, 
iv. 250). Two of the wiser among them, how- 
ever, perplexed at this order to violate sanc- 
tuary', and alarme<l at the possible conse- 
quences of this tumultuary proceeding, roused 
tne Bishop of Winchester from sleep and 
asked his advice. He recommended them to 
obey tliH kin<r's orders. Before it was light 
a va.st ho^t, rt.'L-koiifd at 20,000 nu'n, maroht'd 
like an army towards Merton. The Earl of 
Che.sttT, ln)W«iV»?r, warned the king of tlie 
dan^^er of raisin;^ the mol), and Henry for- 
bade tli»; citizens to proc.ct'd. The only niu; 
amon<^ the roval (rounsullors who spoke for 
Hiib^Tt was his fornn»r chaplain Luke, for ' 
whom ill the <hiys of liis prosperity lie liad ■ 
procured thf archbisho])ric of I)uhlin (Matt, i 
Paris, v. Wl). At his request some litth^ 
time was alh)wed the fallen minister to j 
prepare his answers to the charges brought I 
against him. Hubert left Mt-rton, having, | 
it was believe<l, a safe-conduct from the ; 
king. He joined his wife at St. Edmunds, ' 
and thence wt-nt to Hn.'ntwood, which be- 
longed to his nephew, the bishop of Norwich. 
The king ])elievt.'d tliat he intended to flee 
the kingdom, and sent armed men to take 
him. JIubrrt took refuge in the Boisars 
cha])el, hard ])v the bishop's house. The [ 
kiiifi's men took liim thence by foVce. A 
sniitli was calhvl to fetter him. -Jle asked 
for whose legs I he fetters w^ere intended, and 
when he was told that they were to bind 
Hubert de Burgh, he swore that he would 
have nothing to do w-ith the job. The men 
then bound Hubert with cords, placed him 
on a horse, led him to London, and lodged 
hi m in t he Tower. When the Bishop of Lon- 
don heard of it he hastened to the king, and 



[ declared that unless he sent Hubert back 
\ again he would excommunicate all concerned 
I in this breach of the peace of holy dhuicL 
Hubert was accordingly tidcen back to the 
chapel, which was strictly watched by the 
sheriffs of Hertford and Essex. No one, not 
even his son, was allowed to go to him. Two 
servants brought him food. Wliile he was 
thus besieged he heard of the death of his 
enemy the Earl of Chester. * May the Lord 
bo merciful to him,' he said, and, taking 
the psalter, he read the service for his souL 
Although the king forbade any one to men- 
tion his name, the Archbishop of Dublin did 
not cease to plead for him. The king said 
tliat he might either leave England, swearing 
never to return, or sufier imprisonment for 
life, or own himself a traitor. Hubert re- 
fused to accept any of these proposals, but 
promised, if the king wished it, to leave 
England for a while. At last his supplies of 
food were cut off, and rather than die of 
hunger he delivered himself up to the sheriffs. 
He was taken to London fettered, and again 
imprisoned in the Tower. It waa told the 
king that he had a large treasure deposited 
at the new Temple. The master refused to 
give it up without authority. Hubert, how- 
ever, declared that he woiUd submit to the 
king's pleasure. The royal messengers found 
a vast amount of plate, money, and jewels, 
and transferred them to the treasury. Hu- 
bert's enemies declared that his dishonesty 
was now proved, and pressed the king to 
put him to death. Henry had, however, by 
this time * come a little to himself (Matt. 
I'ARis, iii. i>:5.*i). <I have heard,' he said, 
*that from his ])oyhood he was a faithful 
servant, first to my uncle Kichard and after- 
wards to King John my father, and if he 
has done me ill I will never slay him un- 
justly.* He allowed HulK>rt all the lauds 
he had inherited or bought for his main- 
tenanct^ and gave him in charge to four 
earls, who lodged him in Devizes Castle, and 
who, on 28 Feb. 1:^:^3, released him from his 
chains (Ann. de Theok. i. %?s^. Soon after 
this botii the king and the Bishop of Win- 
chester received letters from Gregory IX 
urging his release. The bishop, however, 
eagerly desired his death, and prayed the 
king that he would give him the custody of 
Devizes Castle, in order, it was believed, 
that he might thus Ixj able to slay him. 
Hubert heard this from his friends at the 
court, and accordingly, one night about 
^Michaelmas, he made his escape from the 
castle with the help of the two servants who 
attended on him, and took refuge in Devizes 
church. Tn the morning, when the warders 
missed him, they went in a body to the 



cliUTcb, and with lists mid aticltK drove him 
and his two Bervmits biick to the uastlu, 
where they plB<;ed him iu Atrieter coafitie- 
ment. The Bishnp of Sutiebuij, however, 
came in hiwle to U^viiea aud bade the men 
take Hubert bock to the chiirch. The; re- 
fused, Bnying that tbey would nither see 
their prisoner liniiged tUnn be Langud them- 
Bflvea, and he thereupon eicommuuicHted 

>m. Then he and the Bishop of London 
went to the king and compelled him to re- 
store Hubert to tba church. In anger at 
this, Henrv bade the sherilf of Wiltshire 
blrxjcade tiie church and etan-e him out. 
30 Oct. Richard Siward and Gilbert 
Daaeet, who were wasting the lands of the 
Bishop of Winchester and of other evil couji- 
setlors, rode up to the churcli, carried him 
off either willing (Am. Diaut iii. 133) or 
unwilling (Wysbs, iv. 76) to Aust, where 
thev took shm and so crossed to the castle 
of Ricliord MarBhall at Oliepstow. There 
llubart atayed, and when Earl Richard went 
t-o IreltLnd in the following year he took 
ckarge of his hou«ehold and castles. 

In 1294 Archbishop Edmund succeeded 
in overthrowing the Bishop of Winchester, 
and shortly afterwards brought about a re- 
conciliation between the king and Hubert, 
who expreeMsd his thankfulness to GoA in a 
prayer which has been recorded by tho chro- 
nicler (Matt. PAHiB,iii. 291). Hubert's out- 
lawry was annulled as unjust and unlawful, 
luH honours and earldom were restored, attd 
he was again made one of the king's counsel- 
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ffaret to Richard of Clare, the young Earl of 
(lloucester, brought him into some trouble 
in 1236, for the earl was as vet a minor and 
in tlie ^ng'8 wardship, and the marriage had 
bt>eit celebrated wituout the royal bceuse. 
Hubert^ however, protesli^ that the match 
was not of his making, and promised to pay 
tlie kinf^ some money, so the matter passed by 
for the time. His name is among the witnesses 
to the eonfirmation of the charter granted in 
this year. In a kind of General pacificatlnn of 
the feuds of the nobles brought about bv the 
legat-e Otho in 1337, Hubert was reconciled to 
his old enemy the Biahop of Winchester and 
othen of the same party. When, in tho next 
year, the king was threattnud by a general 
meuiTection uf the nobles, headedby the Earl 
of Cornwall, Hubert was the only one who 
upheld him. Of him the biirons now had little 
fear, for they knew ibat he hod vowed never 
to bear arms again. His old age tempted 
Henry to persecute him once more. In 1239 
the king revived a gruat many of the old 
chorgea against htm, for hu considered tluit 
if Hubert died while the cafle was still pend- 



ing all his goods would be at his mercy. 
The charges were read in the prosenen of 
Ibe king, and pnrha|is by the king himself: 
tbey ended witji a ridiculous story of an at- 
tempt on the king's life. Hubert reminded 
Henry that he had never been a traitor to 
him or his father. ' Had I wished to betray 
you,' he said, 'you would never have ob- 
tained the kingdom.' He committed the 
task of drawing up his defence (o Laurence, 
a clerk of St. Albans, who bad been hia 
faithful friend in all his troubles and had 
acted as hia steward during his imprison- 
ment. The hearing of t he case was fixed for 
30 Aug. Laurence did his work so well that, 
in spite of the efforts of the king and the 
pleaders of the royal court, the earl's inno- 
cence was thoroughly established. (For the 
charges and Laurence's defence see Matt. 
Pams, vi. 63-74, Addit.) In order, how- 
ever, to satisfy the king, judgment was given 
that he should surrender four castles. • The 
earl,'we are told, ' whose long-tried faichful- 
neaa had so often saved England for the 
English, bore all the king's ungrateful per- 
secution and all his unworthy insults, nay 
even all the assaults of fortune, with calm 
patience" (Matt. Paris, iii. 820). Before 
long he made his peace with Heniy and re- 
covered his castles (Arm. de Theok. i. 112), 
Hedied'fullof daye'at Bansteadon 12 May 
1343, and was buried in the house of the 
Black Friars in London, a convent he had en- 
riched with many gifts, and above all with 
that of hia noble palace, standing not &r 
from Westminster, This palace wus bought 
of the Black Friars bv Walter Gray, arch- 
bishop of York, and so bore the name of York 
Place until it became the king'sand was called 
WhilehaU (Raink, Fatii Moracnuo; 1*91). 
Hubert bad two sons: John, who inherited 
his estates, but probably not his title, and 
Hubert, Hie daughter Margaret, who mar- 
ried Richard, earl of Gloucester, died before 
herfather, Heis said (DtioDALE, Bnnmnge) 
to have had a second daughter. His elder 
son John, knighted in 122U, could scarcely, 
as has been supposed, have been the child of 
his last wife, married in 1221. This wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of William the Lion, outlived 
him and married Gilbert MarBhall. 

[Roger of Wendover (Eag. Hiat- Soc.); Mat- 
thew Piiris'B Chron. M^., ed. Luard (Bolls Ser.) ; 
AnnalesdeTheokeBbena, &<?.. AnnaloB Monastici. 
ed, Luord (Bolls Ser,); Walter of Coventry, ed, 
Stobbs (Rolb Ser.}: Ralph of Coggesholl, ed, 
SteTenson (Rolls Ser.); Royal Lelters, Heo. HI, 
ed. Shiripy (Bolls Ser,); Oalielmns Armorieus, 
Becueil dPi Historiens, irii. ; Degdala'a Bstou- 
aite. i, B93; Stubla'a CoobtJIutional Bislory, ii, 
U50,l W, H, 
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BURGH, JAMES (1714-1775^, political 
writer, was bom at Madderty, Perthshire, 
where his father was minister of the parish. 
His mother, Margaret, was sister of William 
Robertson, father of the historian. James 



princess. AMien Dr. Parr was asked whether 
he had read this book, he said in reply, ' Have 
I read my bible, sir?' (Nichols, lUtutra- 
tioWfTi. my Burgh also published various 
papers in the newspapers in defence of annual 



was educated at St. Andrews, with a view ! parliaments,aplace-bill,and the claims of the 
to the ministry, but gave it up on account I American colonists. A little book printed 
of ill-health, and went into business. Fail- ' for his pupils was pirated by a bookseller in 
J, he went to London, where he 1764 as 'Youth's Friendly Monitor.' 



ing in this, 

corrected the press for Bowyer, and made in- 
dexes. He then became usher in a school 
at Great Marlow, where he published a pam- 

Ehlet called * Britain's Remembrancer,' in I 
onour of the suppression of the rebelliou of BURGH, Sir JOHN (1562-1594), mili- 
1745. It went through several editions, and tary and naval commander, a lineal descen- 



[Biog. Brit. art. by Kippis, from personal 
knowledge and Burgirs widow's information; 
Nichols H Lit. Anecd. ii. 263, 480.] L. S. 



was highly praised. After being usher for 
a short, time at Enfield, he set up an academy 
at Stoke Newington in 1747. Here he re- 
mained till 1771, publishing many works, 
and making money. He then retired to 
devote himself to Lis chief work, * Political 



dant of Hubert de Burgh, was a younger 
eon of William, fourth lord Burgh of Ghiins- 
borough, and brother of Thomas, fifth lord 
Burgh, lord-deputy in Ireland. The first 
mention of him that has been preserved is in 
1585, when he raised a body 01 men in Lin- 



Disquisitions.' He suffered severely from colnshire for service beyond the sea, em- 
stone, and died on 26 Aiig. 1775. He had - barked with them at Hull on 25 Au^., and 
married a widow, Mrs. Harding, in 1751, ■ commanded them in the campaigns m the 
who survived till 1788. | Netherlands, under the Earl of l^eicester, and 

Burgh's works are : 1. * Thoughts on Edu- , afterwards under Lord "VVilloujrhby. He wm 
cation, 1747. 2. *Hynm to the Creator of ; knighted by I-ieicester and appointed governor 
the World, with a Prose Idea of the Creator 1 of Doesburg ; in the early months of 1588 he 
from his Works,' 2nd edition, 1750. 8. * A ! was for some little time governor of the Briel, 
Warning to Dram-drinkers,' 1751. 4. *The ' possiblv as his brother's deputv (Brit. Mu?. 
DigiutyoflTuman Nature,' 1754, 1767, 1704 Eijerton MS. 1943, f. 1), at wliich timp he 
(four books u])on prud»'nc(% knowledge, vir- -wrote to Lord WillfMiglibv. imploring his fa- 
tuc, and r«*Vfaled religion), o. *Th«3 Art of vourablo consideration, as lie had had nr» pay 
»^penl\in«r,' 1702, 7tli edition, 179:i (a school- fornineteenmontlis.and was in extreme need, 
book, with passages for recitat ion). 6. * Pro- In Septemln^r 1589 lie commanded one of the 
posals . . . for an Association against the ini- r«*ginients w-hicli went to France with \j^tA 
quitous Practices of Engrossers, Fore'^tallers, \Villougli])y to the sii])port of Henry IV, fr»:>m 
.fobbers, «S:c., and for reducing tlie Price of whom,although a I n»ady knighted, he received 
Provisions, es])eeially Butchers' Meat,' 17tU. ' tlie lionour of knighthood on the field of Ivrr, 
7. * An Account of t)ie . . . Ce«5sares, a people ■ in recognition of his distinguished conduct in 
of South America,' in nine letters from Mr. ' the battle. 

Vander Neck, 17t>4 (a political Utopia after On lii< r»*tum to England he became a«- 
Sir T. More's fashion ). 8. ^ Crito, or Essays sociated with 8ir Waltt*r lUleigh, and was in 
on various Subjects,' 1766 (written to ex- 1592 ay)])ointed by him to command his ship 
pound his political and educational views, the Koebuck, one of a squadron fitted out 
and to explain the origin of evil, after an in- by the queen, Kaleigh, the Earl of Cumber- 
tervit^w with tilt; Princess Dowagt*r of AVales, land, and others, to intercept the Sj»ani>h 
Dr. Hales, her ch'rk of the clost't, and appa- treasure ships. The little squadron put tost-a 
rently Lord Waldegrave, who thought that under the command of Burgh, another squa- 
t lu^ world might be improved l)y an association dron being detachi'd under Sir Martin I* ro- 
for a supply of good periodical writing. A bisluT. On .S Aug. Purgh (near the Azores) 
second volume appeared in 1767, with more fell in with the Madrede Dios, or, as she was 
political remarks, and a further explanation then called, the Great Carrack, and captureil 
of th(i origin of evil). 9. ' Political Dis- her after a running fight of some sixt^'n 
quisitions:' two volumes in 1774, and a hours' duration. Her value, w4th her fn?ight, 
third in 1775. This is an inquiry into public was estimated at something like 500,000/., and 
errors, defects, and abuses, and contains a after a great deal of irreg^ular plundering it 
good many statistics as to the state of the did actually amount to more than 140,(XXW. 
representation, taxation, and so forth, which The disputes as to the shares of what remained 



show that Purgh was a strong reformer for ran exceedingly high. Of irregular plunder 
his time, in spite of his relations with the j Sir John's share was ' 



but small, and was de- 



rlu^ by tiie commissioners to be within 
resdon ; Dut the dissppnint^d men refused to 
accept lhi« deoisicm, nnd much recrimination 
followed. Oiil of lUis probably arose a quarrel 
with Mr. John Oilbert) whose nmne suggests 
some tvlatioDship In Raleigh. The quarrel 
resulted in a cliallenge sent bj Durgh, in 
which be desired hia antnganisC not M use 
boyiah excuses, or he would beat him iikw a 
boy (March 1593-1 ; Cal. S. P. Dom. 1591^, 
p. 477). Oilbert accepted the challen^, 
claiming ihu eboica of weapons and choosmg 
eingle rapiers. In default of eiact evidence 
(be acreement of dal^a leads to the conclii' 
sion tnat the duel t.ook place, and that Burgh 
was killed. lie y/aa buried in St. Andrew's 
Ohnpel in Weatminst^r Abbey, where, in the 
following year, a tablet was erected to his 
memoiy. This has now disappeared ; but, 
ttocording to a en^jr of the inscriptiou pre- 
Borved bv L'r.>ll ( TAr A.>>ii/'nfirs„ff!t.Peter'i 
m fhe A!,/,.'<i Churrh-.f HV-/),./;,-'/.-,-. by J. C. 
ini.p. li'-^t. llni(;li i.M.irl |ilia\..b.vntJil(en 

year of hi* age, on 7 Sltircb I5y4. The inscrip- 
tion seems lo imply, and — ^Croll and others, 
including the late Dean Stnnley — has been 
understood to imply, that Burgh was slain ' 



Ixwrdtng the Great Carrack. It distinctly 
atatos, however, that he brought tho Carrack 
to Ei^Und, and was moat honourably re- 
ceiviid. The bold and crafty enemy whom 
Burgh despised, and at whose bands be fell, 
may very well have been Mr. Gilbert. Burke 
(ii'ftiic^a»<ii)oi'»nan(iWp(iye*,1840),giving 
An English version of this inscription, renders 
it ' he fell bv an untimely deAtn in the fifty- 
third year of bis ag«;' and it is so repeated in 
Ikter editions. This evidently is a mistake. The 
Ageoflifty-three seems incompatible with the 
' morte immatura piTereptus,' as well aa with 
the known age of WiUiam, lord Buivh, bom 
in or about 1525 (Nioolab, HUtoric Peerage), 
of whom Sir John was the third ion. Burgh's 
name bofl been spelt in different ways. Mr. 
Sdwuds, who in most points is scrupulously 
BLO0unt«, gives it as Borough, and that while 
immediately referring to a holograpli letter 
withacloar and legible signature, Jo. Burgh. 
It may therefore be well to say that Sir 
John Burgh was a distinct person from that 
William Burroughs, the comptroller of the 
nayy, who command«l the Lion in Drake's 
expedition to Cadi* in 1587. 

iCalendon of State Papers. Domestic. 168S- 
1504 ; Brit. Mas. Untdoima MS. TO, many of 
iliB papers of wliich are abatractad in Edwards's 
Life orlUloigh, ii. 39 >t arq.] J. E. L. 

Btmaii Ricn.uiD db {d. 1243^ Irish 

settler, is said to have been the son of William 
FitiAldolm, one of the early invaders of Ire- 



land (UusDALE, Bar&nage, 'Burgh;' Lodge, 
Peeragf of hvland, 'Clnnriearde;' Bbsbdic- 
TTs, i. ^5); he is, however, described in the 
Close ItoUs iCalftdar, p. 651) aa the son 
of William de Burgh, who received a large 
grant in Connaught from John, and wag 
afterwards disseised by him. Richard ap- 
pears to have made a pilgrimage to the shrina 
of St. James at Compoatella m 1222 {Clote 
Satb). The order of St. James had been 
founded about fifty years before ; the saint 
was held in high estimation by the chivalry 
of England, and pilgrimages to his shrine 
were popular, for they had the character of 
mililniy adventures, as well as of acts of devo- 
tion. On Richard's return he received grants 
of all the lands in Connaught, of which he 
and bis father liad been disseised by John, 
and thus became lord of a great part of the 

S'ovince. In l'2'23 the king sent him a 
ristoi ship laden with supplies, to help him 
in his WOT there (dote jloUt, 1223-J> ; JSx- 
cerpt. Rot. Ftn. n. 128). In the war with 
Aedb of Connaught in 1^30 he led one of the 
divi.'^ions of the army under the command 
of GeoSrey de Morisco, and took part in a 
battle in which the Irish were defeated and 
Aedb was taken prisoner. When Peter des 
Roches succeeded in driving Richard, the 
Earl Marshall, into rebellion by his unjust 
of him, he determined to draw li 



into Ireland that he might destroy him there. 
Accordingly be and bis partv wrote lo the 
lords in Ireland, and excited them against 
him. This letter, which was sealed by the 
king, came, among others, to Richard, who 
joined the conspiracy made against the earl, 
and invaded bis lands. The earl went over 
to Ireland Xo defend his lands, and Kichard 
went with Geoffrey de Marisco and the rest 
to meet him. They offered to be his allies, 
and incited him to make war against the 
king's possessions that they might destroy him 
and divide his inheritance. None sought his 
life more eagerly than Richard. When the 
conspirators o])enly turned against lum and 

Kepared to give him battle ( I April 1234), 
cnard armed oneofbislrishfollowera,aman 
of great strength, with bis own armour, and 
charged him to slay the earl. The Irishman 
failed Jn his attempt, but the earl was moi^ 
tally wounded somewhat later in the battle. 
During the eipedition of Henry III to Poitflu 
Richard and other Irish lords were persuaded 
by Maurice FilKgerald to fit out a fleet and 
sail to join the king. They were met by the 
ships that guarded the coast of France. A 
alorm sejiaratod the fleets, but the barons 
evidently Iiad the worst of the engagement. 
Frightened alike by the rough weather and 
the atla<;k of tlie French, they landed on a 
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his ancestor, William de Burffh, had driven 
from the throne, and forced him to do sub- 
mission at his castle of Milic. In the ume 
manner De Burgh and his brothers William 
and Theobald are found supporting the claims 
of At*dh 0*Conor, the descendant of their 
great-^ndfather's nominee, Cathal Crobd- 
herff (1296). Many years later (1309-10) 
the De Burghs were instrumental in securisj^ 
I the accession of Aedh's son, Felim O'Conor, 
ed. Luard. Rolls Scr.; Ann. Buell. Rer. Hiljem. , who, however, did not scruple in the Swtch 
S(*ript. (O'Conor), 11. ir. 39; Annales dc Dunsta- < invasion of 1315 to negotiate with Edward 
plia, Oscncia, Ann. MonW. iii. 137, iv. 78, Rolls Bruce, till the success of his rival, Roderic 
Ser. ; Lodgu » Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall.] ' CConor, forced him to supplicate the earis 

W. H. assistance. The Irish chronicles mention by 

BURGH, IlICHAKl) DE, second Earl OF name three castles that were built by De 

UwTER and fourth E\rl of Cox>'auoht Burgh, viz. Ballimote in co. SUgo (1300), 



pirt of the o)ast that wa.^ unknown to them. 
Many p<»ri»h*Kl of the hardsliiiv* they had to 
undergo. Among them Uichanl died in the 
early part of 124.*J. He married Egidia, 
daughter of Walter ile I^ci.and left an heir, 
AV alter [4. v.], and other children. He is 
the ancestor of the house of Clanricarde [see 
Burg II, Tlick be]. 

[Calemlar of Close Rolls ; Kogur of Wendover, 
iv. 213 ; Matt. Paris, iii. 197. 265, 273. iv. 198, 




Imronofthelslesof Thomond(Ca/. ^^wm/oj/. fortress that had biH*n founded in the early 
ii. 540). lie succetjded to his father in 1:^71, days of the English conquest ( 120.3) by 
but, being at that time a minor, was brought William de Burgh (AnnaU of Loch Cc). 
over to the king at Woodstock Ijofore the De Burgh was summoned to serve against 
end of 1274, while his lands were entrusted the king of France in l:?94, and again in 1297, 
to the custo<lv of William Fitzwarenne in on the understanding that he should attend 
1 Edward I (Swebtmax, ii. 941, 1077, 15iH), the king in person (Sweetman, iv. 390, .^^, 
1029). It may be inferred that he came of 452). All tlirough the latter years of Ed- 
age about 1280; for though he had not taken ward 1*8 reign, and the earlier years of Ed- 
seisin of his rister estates by 4 Nov. 1279, ward II, till 1322, he received summons 
ht^ had already bef»n at ojien war with his retnihirly lor the Scotch oxpfnlitions {Pari. 
foniHT ^'•iinnliaTi before July 12S2. Ii»'iic<* it jrr/A", i. passim). Thus he led more than 
is ])rob.'il)lc tlmt he was born in 12r)l» (/A. 1(>01, sixteen hundred men fr«»m Indand for the 
IDlJS, with which ct". 1(521)). lie had marriod ; IJallinl campaipi ol* 1290; and at the seiTond 
before tin* end of I^'ebruarv 12^1 (if). 17i>4), conquest 01 1304 it was he who r*.H*eived 
Margaret, said to be a djni;jrhter of John di; (Februaiy) tin? submission of the Scotch ^•> 
l>ur^di, ])nron oi'Laiiville, and ^rrrat-rrrandson vernor, John ( 'omyn (Jli^tf. Dor. uf ^-vflaniU 
of lliiliert (h* Hur^di '(j. v.] ii. 124 : Krchrq. linl I f* of Stettin mK No. l4ol ; 
De Hiir^'-li was constantly »'mbrniled with Pvljjkavk, i.2S2). He fore sett inir out nnthis 
tlie native Tri>li lvin;is. ••<j>i'cially of Con- ♦•x])edition he is said to have inadi* thirty- 
nau;?ht,hisown lord-hij). Thu> in 12S(>,wlien tlirec kni^dits in Dublin Tastle ( Bufihy MS. 
he makes hi> lir>t ^ri'at a[)p<'arance in Irish Laud 02^), ap. rJiLHKRT, ii. 1521). In these 
hi^t()^y, he drpcced r>rian O'Nrill fnmi the campai^'ns he spent his niont>v so lavishly on 
su]»r«'mesov»M'ei^'ntynft]ie natives of In'land, the l\in«j^*s behalf, that in l.*i()>S niort* than 
and conferred the oHum' on Niall Culanach 2,0<K)/. was still owiuj: to him by the crown, 
()'X«'ill. I'ive vears later h»' had to restore out of an oriunnal debt of 4,0(K)/. (7m// (Voy^ 
Niall, who had b«*cn in the meanwhile driven ' lioUs, 7 h). 

out bvhis rival, whom the earl in the course A ^reat part of De Burgh's life was occu- 

of a few months »'\]M-llcd from the count rv pied with bis hereditary feud with the Cio- 

{ Annals nf Loch (V' <\\h iu\\\\^). On Niall s raldines. In 1291 this feud reached a climax, 

death be placed another nominee of his own wln-n Lord John KitzTliomas of Kildan- sud- 
on the throne (ih.) In Connau;;lit he ])layed i d«Mdy made tin? lOarl of I'lster a prisoner, and 

a similar part. In 12H() lie burst into the jiro- detained him in his castle from t? Dec. to 

vine*', ])liinderinir monasteries and churches, 12 March, when hti was released by order of 

and receivin^rlKv^t a^^es ('Very where, and before a parliament at Kilkenny. Kdward dechiPHl 

the year was out us»m1 the army <d' (.'onnaught that he would decide between them ( <.)etul>'r 

to reduce the sej)ts of Cenet Kojrtain and 1295), and >ummoned both nobles to at lenJ 

C"n»'l-C<mnaill. In 1292 he attacked Magnus him abroad (May 1297), their dispute being 

(.>'Conor, kin^^ of ('onnau;^dit, the n»j)re-?enta- for the time postp4med. In the interim the 

tive of that branch of the house of the last earl took the matter into his own hands, and 

great Irish king b«'fore the conquest, which the quarrel was not settled till UW2 (30 Ed- 



Burgh 



tiurg] 



word I), when John l*'ltzTLonias woa iea- 
tenced to forfeit 130 librattia in CuDiuught 
(SwHBTKiS, iv. 268, 399, 5U; GasEBT, 
C^rfalarief, ii. 323 ; Book of Sowth, 5S). 
Ten yaora later (1312) the two fajnilies werf . 



Thomus, with a daughter of De Burgh ; and 
ofanoltier<I(iughter,Catheriue, withMuiirice 
FiWTUomasof DMmond ( Book ofJIoicth, 1 29, 
133,3«3). IniailtheeurlBeema to have been 
fit war in Thomond with Thomas de Clare, who 
in this year took WilliiUD de Burjfh a prieoner 
(ift. 128, with whleli vt FifUenth Century 
Chron. and Loch C^ eub onn.) About the 
some time, nccordiog to Mr. Gilbert, be at' 
tempted to disIodL^e the De Verduns and De 
Mortimers from Meath ( Vieeroyt, 133). 

When Edward Bruce Invaded Ireland in 
May 1816, and having ^ned posBeDsion of 
Ulster was procloiined kmg, De Burgh raised 
an army to oppose him, and followed hie 
retreat towards the Bonn. When Felim 
(CConor, his ally, begun to waver, he felJ 
back into Connsiight, with the loss of his bro- 
ther William, who was taken prisoner by the 
Scxiuh (10 Sept.), but released in the course 
trfthe next year. In July 1316 the earl and 
the other Inah lords took an oath to defend 
their country ; but notwithstanding lliis, on 
the approacli of Bruce towards DvbUn, he 
waa apprehended by the mayor and confined 
in the castle (February 1317), while two am- 
bassadors were despatched to Edward II to 
consult M to his fate. This imprisonment 
was probably due to a fear lest he should 
prove only half loyal in the contest that was 
about to eosue with his son-in-law Robert 
Bnice. He was released by Ascension day, 
but not before the son of his old rival, Thomas 
FiliJohn. had ted tiie UlCouious against the 
S<Mti{fourUenth Cent. Chron. aaA Fifteenth 
Cent. Chrun., ap. Gilbert's Chartulariet; 
Annall of Lc^di Ci). 

De Burgh was the most powerful of the 
Bnglish nobles in Ireland, in whieh country, . 
According lo Mr. Gilbert, his name preceded 



next dav cancelled in favour of Piers Gave- 
iton. V^Aj in 1310 he was present at the 
greatKilkennjpttrliament for tbepacificniion 
ofthelrish borons. Sixteen years later, after 
attending a parliament at the some place, he 
gave a fiirewell banquet, and retired to the 
monastery of Athaasit, near Cashel, where hn 
died almost immediately, before Afidsummer 
day 132C (Fhvrteenik and Fifteenth Cent. 
C-hrm. ; cf. Iriih JtolU, 35, Sec.) 

Richard de Burgh was the fatlier of a large 
famitj. His eldest son, Waller, died in 1304 
(ZricJi Cf), and the great De Burgh estates de- 
volved on the issue of a younger son, John 
id. 1313), who in 1308 married Elizabeth, 
sister of Gilbert de Clare, last earl of Glmicester 
iCal. Bat. RolU, 81 i. 99 *; Ann. Land, et 
PnW, i. 156, 264). Another son, Thomas, died 
in \Sm {Fourteenth Cent. Vkmn.) To these 
may be added Edmund (/rwA linlU, 40), 
and, according to liodge, William. Of his 
daughters, one, Elizabeth by name, married 
Robert Bruce, lien earl of Carrick {Fi/temlh 
Cent. Chron., cf. sub an. 1302 i; a second, 
Matilda, married Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester (.£hcAnif.So;b,i. 271) I and athinl, 
Joan, married first Lord Thomas FitiJohn, 
and secondly Sir John d'Arcy, the justiciar 
(Fifteenth Cent. Chron. SookofBowthtlbH). 
Katherine de Bui^h, a fourth daughter, 
married Lord Maurice FitxTbomaa {ii, ; cf., 
however, Lodob, i., who adds Margaret and 



Elea 



T). 



inling lo 

of tlie viceroy in ttie royal ' 
■■■ '" gUai 



sides tlie lordship of Connaught and the earl- 
dom of Ulster he inherited estates in Mimster 
by right of his mother, Avelina, one of the 
heiressM of Richard FitiJobn (SwEm'lus, 
iv. 638). Earlier in his life he appears to 
have held the Isle of Man, which, lio we ver, 
he had restored to the king by 1290 (Suit. 
Doe.tifSaytl.\.l56). Towardstbecloseof his 
career he wss occasionally summoned to attend 
the English parliamenU, as, for example, those 
of Westminsierin Lent L'iOg, and Lincoln in 
131S. He was appointed lieutenant of Ire- 
' ' 16 June 1808, but his 



[Lodge's Pwruge af Ireland, i.. which muHt, 
however, lie oned with caution ; Irish Cioso and 
Patant RollBiEH'heat ItoUs, i. ii. ; ParlianiBDtarj 
WriUi, i. ii. ; CaleDdar of Patent Bolls from 
John to Edward IV ; t'lae Rolls (ed. Roberts), L 
ii. ; Calendar of Documents rclatiig to Irsland 
(ed. Sweatman), li. Lii. ir. ; Calendariura Oeaea- 
logionm. i. ii. ; Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 
ii.; ABoalsof Loch Ci (ed, Hsneusey) ; Troke- 
lowe (ed. Riley) ; Aniialia Londin. et Faulin. ap. 
Chroniclea of Ed. 1 and U (ed. Slubbs); Doou- 
monta relating to Scotland (ed. Palgrare), i. ; 
Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland; Exchequer Rolls 
of SeotJaDd (ed. Scaart and Burnett), 1. ; Hist. 
Documonts of Scotland (ad. SteveDson), i. ii. 
The ChBrtulories of St. Mary's, DabliD (ed. Gil- 
bert), ii,, contain copies of two ninnaBcripts (Add, 
MS. 4782 and Bodley M8. Land d26;. which rat 
assigned from their handwriting to the four- 
teenth and fifleenth centuries raBpoetiroly, The 
Book of Howth and Bodlcy MS. Laud 613 eon- 
tsio many transcripts of documentii relating lo 
eurly Irish blslory.] T. A. A. 

BURGH, TLICK db (1604-Hiri7), fifth 
EiKL and MiBtiiiiB IIP Ci.*>nuCARD£, bom 
al London in 1004, wos the only *on of 
Richard, fourth earl of Clanricarde, bv lus 
wife Frances, daughter and heir ol Sir 
Francis Wdsingham, and relict of Sir Philip 
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Sidney and of Robert Deverenx, earl of EsseZi 
who was executed in 1001. Richard de 
Burgh, fourth earl of Clanricaide. actiTelj 
aerved Queen Eliiabeth affainat the hoatile 
Irish and their Spaniah alliee. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Ckmnauffht, member of 
the privy council in Lreland, and, in 1024| 
created Viscount Tunbridge and Baron of 
Somerhill, a manor which he owned inKent. 
The titles of Viscount Ghdway and Earl of 
St. Albans were conferred on him in 1028. 
The treatment which he enerienced from 
the lord deputy, Wentworth, was said to 
have accelerated his death in November 
1036. Richard de Burgh was succeeded by 
his son, Ulick de Burgh, as fifth earl of 
COanricarde, who in 1022 had married Lady 
Anne Gompton, only davurhter of William, 
earl of Northampton. CSanricarde sat in 
the parliament ofiOd&-40, and accompanied 
Gharles I in his expedition against the Scots. 
By patent from the crown Glanricarde was 
governor of the town and county of Qalway, 
and, as owner of vast estates in that district, 
he exercised great influence there. During 
the movements which commenced in Irelana 
in 1041, Clanricarde resided chiefly at his 
castle atPortumna in the county of Galwav, 
and maintained communication with the ad- 
ministrators of the government at Dublin, 
some of whom were believed by tlie Irish to 
be in the interests of those in England ad- 
verse to Charles I. Clanricarde did not join 
the Irish confederation, of which his neir 
and several of his relatives were members. 
Many of the Irish confederates doubted 
the sincerity of Clanricarde's professions of 
loyalty to the crown. Ilis estates in Eng- 
land were at that time under the control of 
the parliament, which employed his uterine 
brother, Robert, earl of Essex, to act as cap- 
tain-general, after he had been proclaimed 
traitor by Charles I. Notices of Clanri- 
carde*8 proceedings from 1641 to 1644 w^ill 
be found in the * History of the Irish Con- 
federation and War in Ireland,' by his con- 
temporary Richard iiellings [q. v.], which 
was published in 1882. Unaer authority from 
Charles I, Clanricarde was in January 1642-3 
nominated a commissioner to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish confederates and re- 
ceive a statement in writing from them. At 
this interview, which took place at Trim in 
Meath on 17 March 1642-3, the * Remon- 
strance of Grievances * of the Irish Koman 
catholics was received by Clanricarde as the 
chief commissioner, and subsequently trans- 
mitted to the hing. Clanricarde was ap- 
pointed by the viceroy, Ormonde, to command 
the English army in Connaught in July 1644. 
The title of marquis was conferred on Clan- 



ricarde in February 1G44-6| and ke 
a member of the priyv cooncilfl in ""^"g*— ^ 
and Ireland. He aided in -pnmiotiqg Il» 
treaty of peace between the confederateaaad 
Gharles Lin 1040, and, after its rejection Ij 
the Irish, endeavoured to have neffotiatioaa 
ed. CSanricarde, inflnemcea vmnkf 
by Drmond& opposed the views of Binaeeai, 
nuncio to Lreund from Pope Innooeiit X. 
Rinuodni and his adherenta believed that 
Clanricarde's professed neutrality vraa hot 
assumed, and considered that his porooeedings 
had been productive of disaatrona tesidta to 
the cause of the Irish catholioa. A ceawtioe 
of arms with Lord Inchiquin, piesideiit of 
Munster, concluded in lOw, vraa repudiated 

Sthe people of GUway, under the ad^ea 
RinuocinL Clanricarde, in oo^jmietioe 
with Inchiquin, laid siege to Ghdway, and, 
having cut off its supplies of proviaiQnSy «■- 
forced the proclamation of the eeaaation and 
exacted a oonaideraUe sum of money tnm 
the town. Ormonde, previonaiy to qnittiag 
Ireland, executed a commission on Dae. 
1060, bv which he appointed Claniicaide t» 
act as his deputy in the government ihan 
on behalf or Charles IL Clanricaxde ac- 
cepted the office on Lord Castlehaven'B nm^ 
sentations. His efforts against the pauia- 
mentarians were ineffective, owing mainly 
to the distrust with which he and his asso- 
ciates were regarded by a large section of 
the Irish royalists. Tney condemned his 
action in relation to Oalwi^, the last Irish 
town which held out for Charles II. The 
surrender of Gal way to the parliamentarians 
; in May 1652 was followed by the dissolu- 
tion of the chief military organisations of 
the royalists in Ireland. Clanncarde, having 
communicated with Charles II at St. Ger- 
mains through the P]arl of Castleharen, re- 
ceived the king's directions to accept the 
best conditions he could obtain from the 
parliamentarians for himself and his adhe- 
rents. On 28 June 1652 articles, by which 
Clanricarde was permitted to leave Ireland, 
were concluded between him and the com- 
missioners authorised by the parliament of 
England. Clanricarde*s rental in Ireland at 
this time is stated to have been 20,000/. per 
annum. He was included among the per- 
sons 'excepted from pardon for life and 
estate,' unaer the * Act for the settling of 
Ireland,' passed in the parliament at Lon- 
don on 12 Aug. 1652. After his withdrawal 
from Ireland, Clanricarde resided at his seat 
at Somerhill, Kent, where he died in July 
1657, and was buried at Tunbridge. Having 
left no direct male heir, Clanricarde's title 
devolved upon his cousin Richard, eldest 
son of his undo William, who became aizth 



earl of Clnnricarde under Clmrles II. CUn- 
ricarde was eulogised for lilfl lojalty by Uia 
contempomry Clacendon, and by Carte. A 
difleteut eatimate of the octd and character 
of CUnricarde waa entertained by a lurge 
proportion of the Irish royttliats. In thfir 
view he was largely actuuted by a regard for 
his own JDlereata. Some of Clanricarde'a 
letters and papers, relative to Irish aifairs 
from 1650 to 1662, were printed in octavo 
ttl London in 17ii2, under ihe title of' Me- 
moirs of the Right Ilonoiimblo the Marquia 
of Clanricarde, Lord Depuly-general of Ire- 
land . . . published from his Lordship's ori- 
f^inal MSS.' This, which Bishop Nicholson 
styled a ' lean, loose, snd incoherent' collec- 
tion, was reprinted at Dublin in 1744. John, 
nleventh earl of Clanricarde, published at 
London in 1757 a large folio volume, which 
he entitled ' Memoirs and Letters of Uliek, 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl of St. Albans, 
LorcT-Lieutenant of Ireland . . . ,' printed, 
tor the first time, from ' on authentic manu- 
Bcript,' In a dedication to the king, the 
Earl of Clanricarde stated that the volume 
contuned the ' genuine memoirs ' of his an- 
cestor. The letters in the first part of the 
volume dat« from October 1641 to the end 
of August 1843. The aecond part, consistinz 
of sixty-five pages, is composed of letters and 
papers which commence in February 1650-1 
and terminate in August \fio'2. A manu- 
script volume of the seventeenth century, 
containing matter similar to that thus printed 
in 1757, was for a time in the possession of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, which 
in 1866, at the suggestion of the late Hep- 
worth Dixon, presented it to the British 
government. Other collections, which Clan- 
ricarde is stated to have left, in relation to 
his public transactions, are not now known 
to exist. Many original documents in con- 
nection with Cfcnricarde and his career were 
published for the first time in 1881 in the 
work entitled ' A Contemporary History of 
Afiaini in Ireland, 1641-52.' 
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J, 1653 ; Alithinologia, 1668-7 ; Momoirs 
of Birl of CaetUhnT«a, 16S0 : Clarendon's Uibt. 
of BebclUon and Civil Wats Id England and 
Irehud, 1710. 1843; Carta's Life af Onnoadp, 
1736 ! Cnltins's LetturB and Ueniorial« of Slute, 
17*8; Peomgeorireland. 1789; Noniiatura in 
Irlnnds, 1844; GcnBaloaiw of Hy-Fiachruch, 
1B44; DuHOription Of Wost Couiuoht, 1846; 
U of Kiiigdou> of Icslaiid, 1851 : Biit. of 



VipBFDys of Iroland, 186a ; Documenls illustra- 
tiTB of Hist, of ScotUod, 1870; Hist. ..f IcLsh 
Confodcratioa and War in Ireland, 1641-3, 
1682; HeporU of Boyal CommissioQ on Hist. 
MSS.] J. T. G. 

BURGH, Sib ULYSSES BAOENAL, 
LoBD DnwNBS (1788-1863), general, the only 
son of Thomas Burgh, comptrolter-generU 
and commissioner of the revenue of Lnjland, 
was born at Dublin on 15 Aug. 1788. Thomas 
Burgh was grandson of Ulysses Burgh, bishop 
of Ardagh, and second cousin of William 
Downes, who waa lord chief justice of Ireland 
from 1803 to 1822, and his two sisters had 
married respectively the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the lord chief baron of Ireland. 
With such influence the rapid promotion of 
Ulysses Burgh, when hedecidecTto enter the 
army, vras certain. He was gazetted ensign 
in the 54th regiment on 31 Kforch lg04, and 
was promoted lieutenant on 12 Nov. 1804, 
and captain on 4 Sept. 1806. He was em- 
ployed in ordinary garriaou duty with his 
regiment at Gibraltar and in the West Indies 
till 1808, when he exchanged into the 92nd 
and accompanied Sir John Cradock, after- 
wards Lord Howden, to Portugal as nide- 
de-comp. When Sir Arthur Wellesley suc- 
, ceeded bradock, he in his turn took Burgh, 
whose father was his intimate friend, as an 
aide-de-camp. Burgh was present at Tala- 
vera, where he was slightly wounded ( Ifei- 
litir/ton De»pat(At«, iii. 380). Ha brought 
home the despatch announcing the victory 
of Busneo on 29 Sept. 1810, was promoted 
major for the news, and waa back again in 
Portugal by January 1811. Ho was then 
present at the battle of t'ueotes d'Onor, at 
the combat of El Bodon, at the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoi, and the battle 
of Salamanca, and again took home the news 
of Wellington's triumphal entry into Madrid. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel on 
26 Sept. 1812. He quickly returned to the 
Peninsula, and was present at the battles of 
Vittoria and the Pmnees, at the storm of 
San Sebastian, at the battle of the Nivelle, 
where bis horse was killed under him; at the 
battle of theNive, and the battle of Toulouse, 
where he was again wounded. At the con- 
clusion of the war in 1814 he was made 
K.C.B. and K.T.S., and waa given a com- 
pany in the 1st or Grenadier guards, and in 
the following year he married a great Irish 
heiress, Miaa Maria Bsgenal of Atliy. 

Burgh's service in the field was now over, 
but W ellington did not neglect liis old aide- 
de-camp. He became surveyor-general of tho 
ordnance in March 1820, and colonel in May 
1825, and in March 1826 he succeeded to 
the title of l^rd Downes, which bad been 
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wife, Em&y daa^iter of IVaher de Leei, ! dana iavoHed ia eadi a titK 
mefmd krtd of Xeath (Swmrmav, Ctl ^ Dt Bm^ a^ hcb to 
/yM Xam; INoe. 3700, tt>12; Bobbb% Aw j iaterfeRaee ia InA m 
MMf, \W). He eocceeded to thekxnkhip i la 1266 Da Baigh 
of Owaaafi^ on the death of his htother' tnatjwithAedhythesoaafFdimaOsMi^ 
KklMird shoot ld48 (SwKBtMA3r,28eCs 9002; aad the fe^oaiable tctBH aeeot^d to tike 
>#aa«/r4/Xodl OfySdSsabhoesaao). Ae- Irish prinrr nn tliii nrr eriwi lasj hsm hw 
f/ffA'i Jig! fo Ut^iT (reneailogists he w&s the er&nd- partly dne to the effects of the embassi thst 
*//Ti of Henrr H'fl Irish justiciar. WilliAm Felim hsd sent earlier in the same jWr to 
i^i^zSUlfAm, who, in his turn, ij said to have Henry III (Lock Ci, 407-^ k. Next year he 
U:«m ^/r^th^r or cousin of Hubert de Burgh ; led a host of twenty thoosand men torsTSge 
but rh^«r d/^ifrs not seem to be any contem- Connauj^t, hsTinir for his allies on this oe- 
ymiry ^ridence to support either of the^e cation the sept of Muinter-Rai^iilliffh (the 
stat^rinent*. It is, however, cenain that his O'Reillys of ^reigne-O'Reilly > ; and after- 
father, Kichard de Burj^, was nephew to his wards plundered part« of the same proriaoe. 
fltrt-AX En^luh namesake Hubert q. y.", who A second peace lollowed (Athlone, 1 257) . 
was himself justiciar of Ireland in i2-^ : and Thi^ again may have been due to Henrr IlTs 




reported to have died in 1205 iDxh O, i. were specially 
23o ; JiodUy MS. Laud 61 3, p. 65) was Lord frrants of Connaught to the De Boighs (dL 
of Connaught ; and his son, Richard de Burgh, Sweetxas, i. 2217-19). In 1260 De Buigh 
was confirmed in t he seignory of the same pro- plundered Roscommon, and in 1262 took part 
yince by more than one charter of John and m the great English expedition, when a site 
Henry III (Sweetxak, 653, 1518. A:c.) was marked out for the castle at the saaie 

In November 1249 all the Irish lands of place. Peace was again concluded, and Aedh 
De Burgh were committed to the custody of - {yConor chivalrously trusted his person to 
Peter de Bermingham. Next year, however, ' the English, and as a mark of his confidenee 
the voung heir was permitted to pay a fine ' slept in the same bed with De Borgh. This 
of tLree nundred marks apparently for the ' year also saw an expedition against the Mae- 
right of immediate possession. This payment ' arthys of Desmond. Similar friendly meet- 
was to be made bv half-yearly instalments, ! ings or hostile expeditions characterised the 
and De Burgh had to give security that he = years 1263, 1264, 1266, 1267, and 1270. Ia 



would not marry without the king^ consent 

{Fine MoUn, 44, 78). He does not, however, 

' haye come of age before 1253, in 



the Isst years general war broke out bci wiwa 
the English and the Irish of Canaan^L 
owing to the dissensions of De Boigh aai 



Burgh 



Aedb O'Conor, who had succeeded hia fntber 
in 126G. On thit occasion De Burgh, who 
w«s then styled Earl of Ulster, was induced 
to KiTe hia brother William as a hostage to 
O'&mQT. On his retreat he slow Turlough 
O'Brian with hia own handB, in return for 
which the Ifiog of Gounaught put WilLam 
6e Burgh to death (i6.) Neit year (1:271) 
De Burgh died in his coetle of Oalway, after 
a week's illness (ib. 479 j cf. SwerTHUi, ii. 
929). 

Besides his raat posseseions inConnaught, 
De Burgh eeems to have had other estatM in 
Ireland. His father had received a grant of 
Desmond nwnorin 11 Heory III (ap. Btiokof 
Hmelk), and from a document dated 3 Aug. 
1263 we learn that the same Richard had 
held lands of Maurice Fitzgerald (SwEffr- 
HAN, ii. 282). It was probably from some 
dispute as to these estates that the quarrel 
between De Bmgh and the latter aohle 
arose in 1264, on which occasion the ' Earl 
of Ulster ' seized all Fitzgerald's castles in 
Connougbt, and 'the major port of Erin was 
destroywl between them ' (iocA CT, 449 ; irf. 
SwBOTHUl, 776). Peace seems to hqve been 
restored by 10 June 12t)5, if we ranv trust 
the terras of a letter of Henry III, exhorting 
De Burgh not lo lend assistance to the re- 
bellion of Prince Edward (I'i.) 

In the Utter years of his life De Burgh 
Appears to have been styled Earl of Ulster 
iLovh O, 449; SWEBTMAS, ii. 929). Ac- 
cording to the generally accepted account, 
he inherited this earldom in Ho'lir of his wife, 
Hand, who is said to hava been daughter 
find heiress of Hugh de Laci, earl of Ulster, 
who died in 1242 (Matt. Parib, iv. 232). 
There does not seem to be any evidence in 
support of this theory, which maites it^ first 
appearance in certain ' Frannenla Historie 
Hibernicw.'^^eserved in a Meentb-century 
manuscript (Bodley MS, Laud 526, ap. GlL- 
nHBT, Oiarttilariff of St. Mary'A, DubUn, ii.), 
further bock than which date no allusion to 
this Maud de Laci can be traced. Her name 



mother of Itichard, his son and successor in 
the earldom of Ulster — was Avetlna or Ame- 
lina, third sister and coheiress of Richard 
ritaJohn(Cii/. eeiiea/.ii.M0-l,663;SwEET- 
MAS, iv. R%, 060, &c.) It is possible that he 
may have put forward some vogue claim in 
virtue ofhiamalpmiU descent from Walterde 
Laci, who ht^ld Ulster for a few years by the 
pift of King Henry (ib. \. 1371-2), But it 
IS more likely that this dignity, which had 

"L* 



hands in the course 

.the death 

of Hugh de i.aa in 1242 or 1243 ; for thei« is 



pil throiiL'li 
of fifty y eors, 1 apsed I 



abundance of evidence to prove that in the 
reign of Henry UI Prince Edward, whom 
his father had created lord of Ireland in 1254, 



n eicbange for the a 
expressly said 
n de Rochelle w 



This event is expressly said to have occurred 
when William de Rochelle was justiciar, i.e. 
between the years 1254 and 1256(Sw[mtiu.N, 
ii. 800, 1520; Cat. Geneal. 288). It is thisen- 
feofiment probably that Lodge refers to 12&4 ; 
and it is to this 'direct grant of Prince Ed- 
ward that we must trace the foimdation of 
the De Burgh Ulster earldom rather than to 
a marriage with a fictitious daughter of Hugh 

De Burgh is said to have been buried in 
Athaasel Abbey, the favourite foundation of 
his race ( Loose). He was succeeded by hia 
son Richard, a minor. According to Lodge, 
hie otier children were Theobald (d. 130S), 
William, and Thomas (if. 1816), 'to whom 
some add Hubert and Gibbon.' To these 
may be added Egidiu, who married James 
Stuart of Scotland (Stbvbsbos, DocumenU, 
ii. 102). 

[Lodge's Paarage of Ireland (mJ. Arcbdall) and 
DngdaluB BHronage arv full of uncritical u»eT- 
tioas, and all llit>ir ttatemenls reqniro lo bo 
checked by constant referenco to oontemporarT 
documuats. Calendar of Irish Documents (vc. 
Sweetnun), vols. i. ii. ; Calendar of Patent Holla 
(Record Office) ; FinBRolls (ed. Roberta); Cftlan- 
darium Oenentooicum, i. ii. ; Annals of Loch Ci 
(ed. HeDDesBey, Rolls Scries) ; Hatthcw Paris (ed. 
Luard); Matthew of Weslmiaiitcr (ed. ISDl); 
Gilbert's VicerojB of Ireland Had Chartulariw of 
St. Mary's, Dublin (Rolls Series). The Book of 
Howth (ed. Brevur and Butler) and Bodley MS. 
I&ud SIS contain a largo colleotian of copioa 
of documents nilating to the history of Ireland 
in the Ihirtwnth cenlary.) T. A. A. 

BURGH, WALTER HCSSEY (1742- 
1783), Irish statesman and nrutor, waa the 
sou of iKtiatiua Hussey of Donore, co. Kil- 
dare. and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas de 
Burgh of Oldtowu, in the same county, and 
waa bom on 23 Aug. 1742, After attending 
the school of a Mr. Young in Abbey Street, 
Dublin, he entered the university, where be 
graduated B.A. in 1762. At the univer- 
sity he showed considerable proficiency in 
classics, and also distinguished himself by a 
Toem written on the occasion of the marriage 
if George III. He adopted the additional 
lame ofBurgh on inheriting one half of the 
iroperty of bia maternal cousin, Richard 
JurghofI(rumkeen,wliodiedinl762. After 
ntering the Temple, London, he was called 
o the Irish bar in 1769, and in November of 
that year lie was elected membcir for Athy in 
the Irish parliament, through the influence 
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of the Duke of Leinster. In 1776 he was 
choeen for Dublin Univeraity. His success 
as a barrister was almost unprecedentedly 
rapid, as within little more than a twelve- 
month he occupied a place in the very first 
rank. Among nis more intimate firiends in 
his early years at the bar was Henry Qrattan, 
with whom he afterwards became closely as- 
sociated as a politician. As early as 1777 he 
was madepnme Serjeant, then the most im- 

S)rtant oflooe open to a barrister in Ireland, 
ut though both amiable and prudent, his 
patriotism was much stronger tnan his loye 
of peace or his loye of office. A letter of his 
in reference to his candidature to represent 
Dublin Uniyersity, published in 'Anthology 
Hibemica,' yd. i.. indicates the firmness and 
independuice of his political yiews, and the 
high sense he entertained of the duties of a 
representatiye in parliament. He declined 
on principle to pleoge himself to the particu- 
lar course of action desired by some of his 
constituents, but his subsequent conduct in 
parliament did not belie the lofty principles 
whi^ he enunciated. Equally with Qrattan, 
if not eyen in preference to him, he shares 
the chief honour of efiectin^ the removal of 
Ireland's commercial disabilities. In concert 
with him he moved in 1779 the resolution 
' that it is not by temporary expedients, but 
by free trade alone, that this nation is to be 
saved from impending ruin/ As the govern- 
ment gave no sign of compliance with tlie 
national demand for unrestricted free trade, 
he took up an attitude antagonistic to them 
by supporting the resolution that the * appro- 
priated duties should bo granted for six 
months only.* It was in this speech that he 
described the political situation m memorable 
words. * Talk not to me,' he said, * of peace. 
Ireland is not at peace. It is smothered war. 
England has sown her laws as dragon's teeth, 
and they have sprung up as armed men.* 
The tumultuous applause provoked by this 
imagery was taken up by the gallerj-, from 
which it was thundered to the crowd at the 
door, and as the import of the words passed 
from mouth to mouth, they caused a thrill of 
excitement through the whole city. After 
concluding his speech, he again rose and re- 
signed the office he held under the crown. 
W hen shortly afterwards the restrictive acts 
on the Irish trade were totally repealed. Burgh 
advised Grattan, in view of the power of Eng- 
land, to adopt a more conciliatory attitude, and 
not to press measures insistence upon which 
might tend to widen the breach between the 
two countries. As soon, however, as the ques- 
tion of Ireland's independence was raised, he 
strenuously supported the resolutions of Grat- 
tan that * the kmg, with the consent of the par- 



liament of Ireland, is alone competent to ( 
laws to bind Ireland, and that Ghmat Britak 
and Ireland are insepazaUiy miitedy but ady 
under a common soyeraign.' In aupportby 
the resolutions he belieyedthathewaaeiitti^g 
off all hopes of future promotion nndsr tw 
goyemmenty and after reoxdinff his fote ha 
said to a ftiend sitting near, *i haye turn 
sacrificed the neatest honour an IxiahiBiB. 
canaimat.' AAer the adcmtion of tlM dsda- 
ration of rights in 1782, he agmin aeosptod 
his old office, and shortly afterwaida was »• 
pointed chief baron of the ezehequer. Whua 
on circuit at Armagh he cauaht a oold wUek 
developed into &yer, of wnieh he died m 
29 Sept. 1788. He was buried in the cshm- 
tery of St. Peter's Church, Dublin. BrUi 
wile Anne^ daughter of Thomas Bami of 
Bert, CO. Ejldare, whom he married in 1767, 
and who died in 1782, he had one son and hn 
dauffhters. On the motion of Grattan a gnat 
of 2,00(M. a year was voted to t^ diifiiMif 
with the benefit of sunriyorahip. 

Ghreat as were the oratorical triumphs of 
Burgh, only fragmentary sentenoea of Us 
speeches have bean handed down to US. Than^ 
and a few instances of his wittj remarin ia 
conversation, are the only anthwitie zemaias 
of his rare and brilliant mental gilta. Bat if 
his fame is thus almost wholly traditional, 
the tradition is both considerable and unani- 
, mous. According to Lord Plunket, ' no mo- 
, dern speaker a})proached him in power of 
' stirring the passions,* and at times he is said 
I to have excelled even Grattan in the splen- 
j dour and graphic power of his imagery ; his 
eloquence was moreover only the adornment 
of a solid framework of argument and mas- 
terly exposition. His parliamentary tact was 
equal to his oratory ; ne possessed an extra- 
ordinary ability for gauging the feeling of tlie 
house, and framing a motion which would 
gat her and concentrate the prevailing opinicm; 
as he said of himself in reference to the meia- 
bers of the house, he ' could suck out their 
brains/ His voice was of great range and 
power, his chief defect in the use of it being 
that his tones were too uniformly loud; his 
action was graceful and strikingly efiective, 
though it was said to have tended slightly 
towards attitudinising. But whatever minor 
defects belonged to his manner, his eloquence 
won universal recognition. Botbasamanand 
an orator he was equally popular at the bar, ia 
the House of Commons, and among the giest 
mass of the people. As a politician, his noUs 
and unselfish aims place him on a level with 
Grattan, and fully justify the eulogy of 
Flood: 'He did not live to be ennobbdl^ 
patent ; he was ennobled by nature.' His 
chief weaknesses were a tendency to ezfenTa- 



gsnce and it love of parade. He van Btcus- 
tomed ro drive to court with six borses and 
three outriders, and although lie both pos- 
sessed a large pml'essional lucome and in- 
herited a cousiderable estate, be was latterl]' 
deeply involYed in money difEcultied. 

[Bnrke'i. Landed Gentry ; Gent. Mag. liii, pt. li. 
893, 903 ; Life of Graltaa, i. 403-7 ; &UTiu|^on'a 
HisWrie Memoir* of Iraland, i. 36 (containing 



42 ; Frottde* Knglish in Iroland.] T. P. 

BUEGH, WILLLA.M db, sixth Lord or \ 
CoKSiDOHT and third EiBt op Ulstbk 
(1312-!33:J), WHS the son of John de Burgh, 
by hia wife Elizabeth, sister of Gilbert de 
dlare, the lost earl of Olouceater. lie was i 
bom on 13 Sept. 1312, and hence was a minor 
of some fourteen years old when he suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of bis grand- 
father, Richard de Burgh [q. t.] (^Fifttnitii 
Cent. CAron.) His unde Edmund and his 
Gouain Walter, son of WilUam de Burgh, were 
appointed his guardians, with the custody of 
has Irish lands (/rwA Ho/b, 336, 34 6). Ed- 
ward III dubbed bim knight on Whit Sun- 
day 1328, and at the same time gave him 
possession of his estates. In the same year 
he was present at Northampton when the 
truce between England and Scotland was 
confirmed. From Northampton ha went to 
Berwick forthe betrothal of hia cousins, Darid 
Bruce to the English princess Joan ; after 
which Robert Bruce crossed orer to Carrick- 
fergUB in company with the young ear!, but 
returned to Scotland almost immediately 
\Fiflrmlh Cent. CAron.) 

About Lady day 1329 he was present at 
the great Dublin parliament when it was 
decreed that each baron should punish his 
own servants if they broke the peace. In 
honour of this law he gave a great feast in 
Dublin Castle. In 1330theoldfeudbetween 
the Be Bui^hs and the Oeraldines broke out 
again, and Roger Uttawe, the Justiciar, com- 
mittodbotb Lord Maurice 1-itzthomas and 
the Earl of lister to the custody of the mar- 
shal at Lijaurick. 1^^ cannot have been 
confined long, as De Burgh was in Eng- 
land in IS31 ; while in October of the same 
year Lord Maurice Fitithomas was once 
more a prisoner in Dublin Castle, whence he 
was not rcleaBe<l till I33S (FYftemth Cent. 
Chrun.: Book of Howth). HiB release ia 
probably 10 be connected with the murder of 
Ihe Enri of IlUter, who was slain by Robert 
de Mandeville, between Nevrtown and Cai^ 
rickfergua, on (! June 1333 {ib.; Oiibbbt's 
Vkfroyi, 183). 
Like bis father and his other ancestors for 
J generations, De Burgh was constantly 



at war with the native Irish. Ho canie to 
Ireland in 1328, and in the same year ted 
an expedition against Brian O'Brian, In 
this campaign he was assisted bv 'furlough 
O'Conor, king of Connaught, and Murlough 
O'Brian, king of Thoinoud. True to Ihe 
policy of his race, the Ear] of Ulster sup- 

Eorted the claims of the descendants of 
athal Crobdherg, and thus was brought into 
conflict with his c«usin, Walter de Burgh, 
who, bent on securing the throne of Con- 
naught for himself, was constantly attacking 
Turlough. On the death of this king (1330) 
the earl seems to have been at open war 
with Sir Walter, whom he took prisoner, 
and starved to death in Greencestle in Gal- 
way (1332). Two years previously he had 
led a second expedition against Brian O'Brian, 
for the purpose of expelling bim from the 
district of Tburles, near Cashel (Loch Vi: 
Fiftstnth Ctjtt. Chrm.') 

At the time of his death De Bui^h was 
still a minor {Irith JRoUi, 38 b), and, ac- 
cording to u later account, in bis twentieth 
year (Fifteenth Cent. CAron.) His wife was 
the daughter of Henry Plantagenet, third 
earl of Lancaster (Lodge; Book of Howth, 
327}. By her be left a daughter and heir, 
Elizabeth, who was enlni8l<!d to the custody 
of her great-uncle, Edmund de Burgh (/ruA 
Solis, 40). This lady married Lionel, third 
son of Edward III, who thus, by right of 
hia wife, became nominol lord of the immense 
Irish estates of the De Burghs {Fifteenth 
Cent. Chton.) De Burgh's widow married 
Ralph Ufford, justiciar of Ireland (d. 1346), 
whom she survived (ib.) 

[Foe anihorilies see BtrEOH. ErcHAim db aad 
Walter ce.] T. A. A. 

BUROH, WILLIAM (1741-1808), con- 
troversinlist and politician, was intimately 
connected with the Irish church, as his 
father, Thomas Burgh, M.P., of Bert. co. Kil- 
dare, was the son of Ulysses Burgh, bishop 
of Ardagb, and his mother was the only 
daughter of Dire Downs, bishop of Cork and 
Ross. His sister, Margaret Amelia, married 
in 1764 John Foster, speaker of the Irish 
House ofCommons, and was created Baroness 
Oriel in 1790 and Viscountess Ferrord in 
1821. A second sister, Anne Burgh, mar- 
ried Walter Hussoy Burgh, lord chief baron 
of the Irish court of exchequer. Burgh was 
bom in Ireland in 1741, and was the ownerof 
considerable estates there, but lived for the 
chief part of his life in England. He repre- 
sented the borough of Athy, Kildare, in the 
Irish parliament of 1769-76. and at that time 
gnve his juppurt to the whig cause. At a 
somewhat httcr period In his life ho woa 
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numbered among the principal patrona of the 
York association for parliamentary refbfm, 
but on the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion he joined the ranks of the tones. With 
Wilberforce he waa on the doeest terms of 
intimacy, and advocated with enthusiasm the 
abolition of the sHave trade, but he onposed 
with equal ardour the imion of Great Kitain 
and Ireland. William Mason was another of 
his friends, and Burgh edited at York in 
1788 a new edition of Mason's noem, the 
* English Garden,' to which he added acom- 
mentarv and notes, llie poet desired Burgh 
to see through the press a complete edition 
of this work, but the wish was never grati- 
fied. After having lived at York for nearly 
forty years, Burpfh died there in his house 
on the north side of Bootham Street on 
26 Dec 1806,a|ged 66, and was buried in the 
lady chapel 01 the minster, where there is 
etill stanoinj^ a monument, by Richard West- 
macott, to his memoir, representing a woman 
holding in her left hand a book and in her 
right a cross, witii a poetical inscription by 
J. B. 8. Morritt of RMreby. His wife, Maiy 
Warburton, daughter and heiress of Geoige 
Warburton, an Irish gentleman, outlived her 
husband and was buried in the same vault 
with him, when his sisters became the prin- 
cipal legatees. In compliance with her nus- 
band^s wish, several hundred volumes from 
his library were added to the collections 
of York Minster Library. The fine minia- 
ture of Milton by Samuel Cooper passed by 
successive bequests from Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds to Mason, then to Burgh, and next to 
Morritt. 

Burgh's name leaped into notoriety on the 
publication, in 1774, of * A Scriptural Con- 
futation of the Arguments against the one 
Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
produced by the Rev. Mr. Jjindsey in his late 
Apology.* The first edition was issued under 
the disguise of * A Layman,' but the author- 
ship was soon known, and was formally ac- 
knowledged on the appearance of the second 
edition in 1775 in the words * By William 
Burgh ' on the title-page. This issue was 
dedicated to Edmund Burke, and in Burke's 
'Works and Correspondence '(1852, i. 265-7) 
there is included a long letter, aat«d February 
1775, returning the proofs of a ' most inge- 
nious and most obliging dedication,' and set- 
ting out Burke's views on toleration. Some 
• Remarks ' on this work * by a member of 
the church of Christ ' were published at York 
in 1775 and republished with * addenda ' in 
the same year. A sequel to the * Scriptural 
Confutation ' was thereupon written by !BuTgh 
and printed at York in 1778 under the title 
<if ' An Inquiry into the Belief of the Chris- 



tians of the first three oentnriM 
the one Godhead.' His pnhliaitioiM ppf 
voked the criticism of the ^"'tiffing but k 
was rewarded fat his efibots on behsfroflke 
trinitarian system of zeli|sioii with tlM de* 
nee of D.OX. by die umvecKty of Ozfonlt 
9 A^l 1768. Bui|^ is xefmed to in tl» 
Menice toDr. Ale«mder Hnnter^a aditioarf 
Evelyn's ' Silva^'and <»ie of its ITlnrtfatiiMi^ 
a < Winter View of OowUiorpa O^' ww 
engraved from a drawing hy Buigli. 

[Gent Mag. (July 1809), pp. 61 1-16 ; DnkA 
York Pna, 271-7. 282-8, 299-801, 887. 818; 
Corrwp. of Walpola and Mason, i. 186, 481, iL 
288 ; lAndMefn Seqnal to Apology (1778X » 
vi-zii; Wilhezfoiee's liib, paarim.1 

w.p.a 

BURQHALL^ EDWABD (d. 166S)b 
puritan, left hehind him a diary, called ^Fto- 
vidence improved,* which tiuowamiickiUt 
on the state of Cheshire thvooglMNit ^ 
period of the great reheUion. Iwm tUi 
aiary the main facts of Buigliall'a lile cm 
also he gathered. Before the civil war b 
was schoolmaster at Bunbuxy in Chcshiii^ 
and was prohably appointed to the postabcMt 
1682 (JD&ry, 12May 1682, * Mr. Goleiseliool. 
master of Bunhuxy, departed thia life"). As 
early as 1566 the name of Boivliall is coa- 
nected with Bunhury, a Wilbam Bnrghall 
being on the list of pensioners of the chauntry 
of Bunbury dissolved in 1546 (Orxebod. 
Cheshire, ii. 140). The parish school at 
Bunbury, of which Burghall was master, 
was founded in 1594, and was endowed with 
* £20 per annum, one house and some land * 
(ib, 141). The vicar of Bunbury till the 
year 1629 was William Hinde, a celebrated 
puritan and biographer of John Bruen of 
Stapleford. Barlow, who has inserted Burg- 
halrs * Diary * in his * Cheshire/ states that 
Burghall was the author of Bruen's life (Bib- 
low, Cheshire, p. 150). But there is no men- 
tion of Burghall either on the title-page of 
Bruen s life or in the work iteelf. It was 
undoubtedly written by William Hinde, and 
edited after his death by his son Stephen 
Hinde, as indeed Barlow in a subsequent 
note points out (p. 151, n. ; see also Wood, 
Atherug, ii. 431 ; Kaine, Introd. to NtchaUu 
Assheton, vol. xv. of Chetham Society). In 
1643, during the siege of Nantwich, Burg^ 
hall says that his cfooas were seized and him- 
self driven from his home by Colonel Mar- 
row; he thereupon went to llaslington in 
Cheshire, ' where he had a call,* and tarried 
there from 1 May 1644 till 1646 (Diary fiv 
18 March 1644). In the latter year he be- 
came vicar of Acton in Cheshire, taking the 
place of Hunt, who was sequestmd (Qbk^ 
BOD, iiL 187). 



lucompnny witlififly-tiglitCliesliii 
t«rB he eigiicd the altestHlJon to the solemn i 
league autl covenwit in UU» (Calamt, Con- 
tinuation,!, l?!)- Inlhisdiicumiinlhisnnnje | 
IB itpelt Burghah, and by Culoin; Biirgnl. 
In 1^50 he prenched nnd published u sermon 
ut tlie dedication of the free Hchnol itl Aclun 
(I'i.) From the year 1655 lie compkina ' 
tlut he WHS muoh muleBled hy the qunkera, 
and itprnke of thpir opiDioiu with great 
asperity (ZHoiy for 1666, 1(160; C*i.i»iY, 
Abridgentent of Baxter's lAfe and Timet, ii. 
l^-^l. I 

When the Act of Utiiformity was passed, 
Bui^hnll, after ureHchingrarewell Bermonsat 
his churches of Wrenbury uud Acton, was 
on 3 Uct. 166*2 suspended from the viciirae« 
of Acton, and on ihe 28t]i his successor Kirka ' 
wtts appointed. The diary ends in the year 
1063. When expelled from the vicftrage he 
waa reduced to poverty; Ihe last note in the 
diary complains that he wits defrauded of liis 
right to the lithea. A school wue formed by 
public subfluription for his maintenance (Or- 
MRBOD, Hi. 185, n. ; Ltsonb, Magna Brit. vol. | 
ii. pL ii. p. 471, from answers to the queries 
of Bishop I'orteus in the bishops' regtatrr, 
1776). BiirghaUdiedSDec. ie65,ateadfB« ^ 
in his religiouii taith (CkLiMJ, GmiimtaHon, ' 
i. 171). Hia diary was left in manuscript. , 
It was printed in 1778 in an anonymous 
' History of Cheshire,' in two vols,, which 
incorponitKl King's ' Vale Koyal ' with this , 
and similar narratives fLYMniB, Magna Brit. 
II. ii. 466 ) Obuebod, iii. 222-8). It is more 
accessible in Barlow's 'Cheshire' (1866)..' 
Its title is ' Provider™ improved ;' and it i 
b^ina with tho year 1628. Bi:>fore the civil 
war the entries only record what the author 
regarded as the special inten'eotions of Pro- 
vidence in the neighbourhood of Bunbury. 
In the year l&ll Bur|;hall first notices poli- 
tical events, and aAerwarda gives a very de- 
tailed account of the military operations in 
Cheshire. The reason was that Byron took 
his church at Acton and made it a basis for 
the siege of Nantwich. The narrative throws 
additional light an some disputed points in 
the histon- of the war. Barlow in one of his 
notes to the diatv (manv of these notes, he 
aay«, weru furnished by ^r. Aapland | slattw 
that Burgholl married a sister of John Bruen, 
but he does not give any authority for the 
statement; and Mi the marriages of Bruen's 
aister* are shown in OnnerotPs pedigree of 
the Bruen family (Obmgbod, Cheahire, ii. 
176). 

[Bnighatl's Diary: Ormorod'a Chsahire; Ly- 
sons's Maima Brit vol. iL pt. ii. pp. 406-71 ; 
Calamy'ii Abridgflmert, ii. 138, CantianHtiOD, i. 
171 ; F»lmer-« Nonoiraf. Memorial, i. aes ; Cbst- 



ham Society's pabli<» 

Account of the Siege of Naotwich (177*).] 

A. G-N. 
BTJKaHERS, MICHAEL (rf. 172"), a 
Dutch engraver and draughtsman, came to 
England when young, and settled at Oxford- 
He engraved the print in the ' Universitv 
Almanac' for 1676, and most of those whicli 
foUowed it up to 1720. He made many small 
views of buildings at Queen's College and 
Christ Church. lie also engraved the fol- 
lowing portraits ; William Sommer, the anti- 
3uary ; Francis Junius, after A. van Dyuk ; 
ohn Barefoot, letter-doctor to the univer- 
sity, 16)^1; head of James II in an almanac, 
HJS6; William Penderill of Boscobel in 
Salop ; Robert Eglesfield, founder of Queen's 
College i Sir W' . Head, chemical phvsician; 



Wood, the antiquary. On several of 1: 

Slates he added to his name ' Academite 
ixon, chalcograpbue,' but aometimva marked 
them with the initials M.B. only. He died, 
according to Heame's 'Reliquite,' on 10 Jan. 
1726-7. 

[RedgrBve's Dii-tionary of Artists (1878); 
MS. notra in British Muneum.) L, F. 

BTJRQHERaH, BARTHOLOMEW, 
LoKD, the elder (d. 1365), was the second 
(or perhaps the third) son of Robert, lord 
Burghersh, and succeeded to his father's title 
and estates on the death of his elder brother 
Stephen. He was the nephew on the mother's 
side and namesake of Bartholomew, lord Bad- 
lesmere, one of the most powerful of the 
barons. He married Elizabeth, one of the 
throe coheiresses of Theobald, lord Verdon, 
an alliance by which his wealth and power 
were increased. Lord Badlesmere was a, 
bitter enemy of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
and we find Burghersh taking an active part 
in the unhappy contests of parties in Ed- 
ward IFe reign as an adherent of his uncle, 
whom in 1317 he accompanied in an expedi- 
tion to Scotland, In October 1321, when 
Leeds Castle, Kent — the gates of which had 
been abut, agunal Queen Isabella by Lsdy 
Badlesmere— surrendered to Edward, who 
had with unwonted spirit raised a force of 
thirty thousand men to avenge the insult 
offered to his wife, Burghersh, who was one 
of the garrison, was taken prisoner and in- 
carcerated in the Tower of London. This 
imprisonment was probablv the means of 
saving him from the fate of his uncle after 
the disastrous battle of Boroughbridge, He 
was spared to aid in the overthrow of his 
unfortunate sovereign. On the landing of 
laabeUo, on 24 Sept. 1320, his brother Henry 
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'q. T.]y the bishop of Linoolii, hftstened to 
join her, and with Qrlton, bishop of Hexeford, 
took the initiative in the measures which 
speedilyled to Edward's deposition and mur- 
der. The important posts of constable of 
DoTcr Castle and warden ofthe Cinque PortSi 
which had been held by his £&thery were 
given to Burghersh, and he held both officesy 
with but sl^rht intermission, to his death. 
In the unsetUed relations between England 
and France, which lasted through the 8[reater 
part of Edward IlTs reign, the responsibilitv 
devolving on the holder of these offices, which 
implied Uie command of the chief channel of 
communication between the two countries, 
was of the highest moment, and it evidences 
the confidence reposed in Burghersh that he 
should have held them almost continuously 
during so important an epoch. The com- 
mission, nven originallj in the name of Ed- 
ward IT, out really proceeding from the party 
conspiring onlv too successfiuly against him, 
was renewed by his son in the mst year of 
his reign. The first roval missive to nim in 
this capacity, containea in Rymer, is an order 
to have sixty does taken from the king's park 
of Braboume, and salted for the use of the 
parliament about to meet at Westminster. 
This is followed by an order to use his autho- 
rity to put a stop to predatory incursions on 
the French coast. Burghersh evidently very 
speedily obtained the complete confidence of 
the younf^ king, which he retained uninter- 
ruptedly to the end of his life. His services 
were rewarded by large grants of land and 
manorial privilep^es, escheated to the crown, 
or in some other way falling to the sovereign 
to dispose of. The King despatched him re- 
peatedly on diplomatic errands. In 1329 he 
was sent to Philip of France to explain the 
reasons for the delay in the rendering of his 
homage, and in the same year as an ambas- 
sador to the pope, to plead for pecuniary aid 
from the revenues oi the English church, a 
tenth of which was granted to the king for 
four years (Chronicler Edward II, III, Rolls 
Series, i. 348). Rymer contains a series of 
royal orders issued to him in his capacity of 
constable of Dover relating to prohibitions or 
licenses to cross the sea when the peace of 
the country was threatened, and to make 
arrangements for the passage of the king and 
other distinguished persons. He was en- 
trusted with other offices calling for vigour 
of action and practical wisdom. In 1337, on 
the assumption by Edward of the title of 
king of France, he was made admiral of the 
fleet from the mouth of the Thames west- 
ward. Ho was also appointed seneschal of 
Ponthieu, warden of tne Tower, and cham- 
berlain of the king, in which capacity his 



presence is often reoofded at tlwdeUfwytf 
the peat seaL Inone of Edimd'sgiiinM 
straits for money he was enteuted ipiA tbt 
pawning oftheerown and other jewvk. As 
Keeper of the king's ibreet to the aoutli of tbt 
Trent in 1341 he was iwmmisaioned to ii^ 
vide timber for the coDStnietioli of CBgna 
of vrar and ' hourdee ' or wooden stages ftr 
the defenders of oastle walls. Asagoodsai 
experienced soldier he was oontiiuialfy k 
attendance on the king in his Sootok sai 
French wars, taking part in the great vieta^ 
of Crecy, 26 Ang. 1916. The confidenoeie- 
posed in Burghenh as a diplomatae agent WM 
equally great. He was neqoently seal^ ai 
may be seen in Bymer — often in oo mps^ 
with Bishop Bateman of Norwieh \n, t.1— 
to treat with the pope at ATignoo. with Iliub 
of Vahnsi with the counts of Bzahant mk 
Flanders, and other leading poweia, on thi 
traces and armistices so repeatedly Buds 
and broken, and to arraxtte the often pnminl 
but long deferred final peace Iwt we eu thi 
two contending nations. As rhnrsrilfrrislif 
of the age, it is curious to find that^natea 
excess of religious seal, Bm^gfaenhy brfbn 
the breaking out of the war w^ naaea 
when the return was eomparatiTelT qpist^ hta 
laid ande his arms and w—nmAH the ena. 
Edward, unable to dispense with the serrieas 
of 80 valuable a helper, when starting for 
Gascony in 1377, petitioned the pope to re- 
lease him from his vow. Two years after 
Crecy we find him again taking part in the 
French wars, and despatched to Avignon to 
treat with the pope for a firm and lasting 
peace between the two countries. The next 
year (1349) he accompanied the earl of Ltn- 
caster to Gascony, to suppress the rebellioe 
there. In 1355, when Edward was leaving 
England for a fresh invasion of France, 
Burghersh was appointed one of the guardians 
of the realm, but died at the beginning of 
August of that year. He was buried in tlie 
chantry of St. Catherine, which he had 
founded in Lincoln minster for the soul of 
his brother Henry, bishop of Lincoln, and 
their father, Robert Burghersh. Monuments 
to all three, with effigies of the two brothers, 
are still to be seen. 

[Authorities as under Bubohrbsh, Hoibt.I 

E. V. 

BUBaHEBSH, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Lord, the younger (d, 1369), the son of Bar- 
tholomew Burghersh the ^der, adopted his 
father's profession of arms and rivuled him 
in military distinction. His recoided career 
begins in 1339, when he accompanied Ed- 
ward ni in his expedition to FLaaders sad 
took part in the first invasion of f^noehteai- 
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tory. Wb find hia name also as att^^nding the BurgbfM^h 
king on his third inglnriouB and unprofitahle receive bin 
campoigniu Brittaa7lDl34i^3. In 1 840 he 
was one of the retinue of the Black Prince, 
then in his fifteenth jear, in the ever memif- 
rable campuigu of Crecj, and in the fol lowing 
yearwas present at the sieKe of Calais, being 



rewarded for his distinguished gerrices there 
by a rich wardship. In 1349 he was in the 
campaigiL in Gaseony. On the institution 
of tliB order of the Garter in 1350 he was 
choeeu Co be one of the first knig^hts com- 
panione. Id1354 he fulfilled a religiouavow 
by taking a journey to the Holy Land. On 
hia return home he joined the Black Prince 
in the expedition — the largest and most for- 
midable yel directed nguinst France — in 
1365. Ho wae one of the most eminent of 
the commanders of the invading army, and 
badaleading shore in the events of thecam- 
paign, especially in the battle of Poitiers, 
IB Sept. 1360 (Fboisssrt, bk. i. c. 161). A 
daring exploit of Burghersh is recorded by 
Froissart shortly before the battle. In com- 
pany with Sir John Chandos and Sir James 
Audley, and attended by only four-and- 
twenty horsemen, he made an excursion 
from the main body of the army, and, fall- 
inar on the roar of the French army, took 
thirty-two knights and gentlemen prlHoners 
<iS. c. 167). His proweaa and skill were 
again tried about the same time, when, on 
hts return with a small foraging party near 
Berry, he was attacked from an ambuscade 
by a much more formidable force, which, 
however, he managed to keep at bay till 
relieved by the Black Prince (I'A. c. 219). 
During this campaign his father. Lord Burg- 
hersh, died, and he received livery of his 
lands as his heir. In 1369 he again accom- 
panied Edward III on his last and most. 
formidable invasion of France, ending in the 
decisive treaty of Bretigny, 8 Slay 1300. He 
was deputed to aid in the negotiation of this 
treaty between ' the firstbcKTi sons nf ihe 
kings of England and France' ut Chartres, 
for which letters of protection were ^ven 
him. He and bis brother commissioners were 
taken prisoners in violation of the bond, and 
Edward had to interpose to obtsin their libe- 
ration (Stmbr, sub ann.) During this eam- 
Sign Knighton records bis successful siege of 
1 castle of Saurmussy in Gii«cony, in noicb 
he appears to have evidenced no common 
skiU (KjnoHTOJj. 2622). In 13«2 he was 
appointed one of the commiasioners on the 
state of Ireland. "When, in 1364, King John 
of France, to make atonement for the Duke 
of A.njou's breach of faith, determined to 
yield himself bock to captivity, to die three 
months after his landing at the Bavoj Palace, 



one of the nobk-s deputed to 
Dover and conduct him by 
Cunterbury to Edwurd's presence at Eltham 
(Fboissart, hk. i, c. 219). In 1360 he was 
one of the commissioners sent to Urban V, 
who had rashly demanded the payment of the 
arrears of the tribute granted by King John, 
His death tookpkce m 1369. By his desire 
he was buried in the lady chapel of Wnlaing- 
ham Abbey, He was twice married: first 
to Cecilia, heiress of Richard Weyland, and 
secondly to his cousin Margare^ sister of 
Bartholomew, lord Badlesmere. He left an 
only daughter, Elitabeth, married to Edward, 
lora Despenser. 

[Authorilits ns under BvRaHBBSK, Hknbt.1 

E. v: 

BURGHERSH, HENRY (1292-1340), 
bishop of Lincoln, was third son of Sir R<>- 
bert Burghersh, lord Burgliersh, whose family 
took their name from Burghersh orBurwasn 
in Sussei. His mother was the sister of the 
powerful noble, Bartholomew, lord Badles- 
mere. Having chosen an eccleaiaatical career, 
the young man devoted himself to the study 
of civil and canon law in the foreign univer- 
sities. When only twenty-five years of age, 
17 Nov. 1S16, he was appointed to the pre- 
bendal stall of Riccall in York Minster (Lb 
Nbvb, iii. 209). On the death of John Sen- 
dale, bishop ofWinchester, in 1319, the young 
man s all-powerful uncle, Badlesmere, sought 
the dignity for him. Badlesmere was the 
main bulwark of Edward against Thomas of 
Lancaster, and his influence is illustrated by 
the urgency with which Edward assailed the 
pope (John XXU) on behalf of Burghersh, 
who was stil! studying- law at Angers. On 
2 and 9 Nov. ancf 15 Dec. 1319 the king 
made three distinct, applicatioi 
in favour of Burghersh, accoj 
lettere to the pojie with others tc 
of the curia and his own nuncios calling upon 
them to use their influence on his behalf. 
The letters rise in eomestness of entreaty 
and in commendation of Burghersh, whom he 
declares, contrary to the fact, to be of legiti- 
mate age for consecration, and to be endowed 
with all necessary learning, especially of a 
legal character, and every suitable virtue. 
The king's urgency failed. The rich see of 
Winchester was bestowed on a foreigner, 
Rigaud Asser. Tbecorrespondeace, which is 
curious and painfully instructive, as showing 
the complete subjugation of the church of 
England to the papal gee, may be found in 
Rvmer.U.i. 405, 406,407.411. The bishop 
of Lincoln, John of Daidorby, iiniversally 
revered for his sanctity, died on 12 Jan. l&W. 
The dean and cbuptcr, in pimuance of their 
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mdonbtod lights eleetad tbeir dwm, Hflmr 
of itf imf^M^ to the Yaeant ne. XAmfidoy 
howerer, daelinorj the epbmtte. The ae- 
oond ehoioe of the chapter uH od AiitOD j 
fiek (127^-1343) [q. r^ the cfattmUor of 
this ehofoh, who wae not indkpoead to 
•eeept the office. Agftin the deeton were 
hawlVfil- Lffrf Ba 4lBiiiiPi t i nnn th en it tho 
pepel ooort at ATignoD on a nuMum from Ed- 
waid (Apam Mt ai MUTH, p. 81V EbaTsiled 
hiniaelf of the ofrportanltj toplead the canae 
of Ua neribewy in whoae hraal^ onlj three 
daja afterJBiahopDalderl^a deeeaae^and pre- 
heU J on the raj daj 01 ita notification to 
him, 16 Jan. 1^0, hia lojal maater had al- 
rea^addreaaed a fourth letter to the pope, 
followed bj a fifth letter on 6 Mareh ^Rthbb, 
II. L 414 ff, 814 ff.) Hia mlication was 
wannljT aopported , and the large nribea oflerod, 

*pecnnignonniodK»interyentionem'(Qertg 
iiw. de Carnarvon^ Bolla Seriea^iL 00), for- 
niahed a powerful inducement. The election 
of Antonj Bek waa ahameleaaly annulled, 
and the diaan and chapter of Lmcoln were 
informed that the pope had reaerved the ap- 
pointment to himaelf Dj waj of pioviaion, and 
nad aeleeted Henry Burgfamh, though not <tf 
canonical age, being only in his twenty-ninth 
year; thia'defectof affe,'inthe wordaof the 
papal letter to Edward, * being compenaated 
Dy the abundance of the young man s merits 
and virtues, as he wan well furnished with 
knowledge of letters, illustrious by nobility 
of family, remarkable for moral and virtuous 
living, and adorned with other manifold gifts' 
(Kymek, Feed. II. i. 425). The scandal of such 
an app^^intment called forth unmeasured re- 
probation from those to whom the indepen- 
dence of the church and realm was clear. 
Perhaps to avoid public offence the consecra- 
tion was performed at Boulogne, 20 July, in 
the presence of Edward II. His consecrator 
was Salmon, bishop of Norwich, Adam of 
Orlton, bishop of Hereford, the infamous con- 
spirator against Edward II, being one of the 
assistant prelates. Burghersh aid not rise 
above the average moral standard of the 
English episcopate when it was almost at 
its lowest. "Walsingham charges him with 
avarice beyond his fellows, and a bold con- 
tempt of the right-8 of others. He was, in 
common with the leading prelates of his time, ! 
far more of a statesman than a bishop. The 
utmost that John of Schalby, his registrar, ' 
can say in his favour is that he bore the 
* royal persecutions ' patiently, and obtained 
the right of sanctuary for the bishop's palace 
and canons' houses at Lincoln, already granted 
to the cathedral church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's court favour was 
not of long duration. His uncle, Lord Bad- 
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opoBthehiw. After the hatda of Bon^- 
hndms leifaidi 1«S; in which ~ ^^ 
and ttia alliea were defcafted. Bad! 
refuge in hia nanhew the Bbhop 
manor of Stow IMc. Harehewaaeaptand 
aadtahnto CSantarimij, whtn he w^h^* 
headed(LBLAns CbflM^n. 406; AbamM 1 
wjttLff,9I). ThefaiahopratenpaBalitiaa' 
aeiaed hj the king, who^ in a aariea of latten 
to thepoMyCalledi^oahiahQliBeaBtodepBva 
Buin^henh of hia aee. Similar letten wem 
addreaaed to the coOm of caidinala aadio 
Philip of Krance, and aUe thedogiana were 
deapmhed to ^ead the Idng^a canae i^iMr 
the hiahop at the papal court (Btmsb, n. L 
464,600.601,610,616}. The pope at kat 
replied that he would oe rea^ to attend lo 
any chaigea for canonical oAmoaa, hot it WW 
moat unreaaonable to aak him to Tiait nn- 
preved o fl encea with aevere pnnaltioa (n.a. 
p. 686). Meanwhile Edwara waa aa uaoal 
m great want of money, and the Biahof of 
Lincoli^ hj wa^ of repnaal, need hia anuo* 
rity to thwart hia demanda for auhaidiea Ibom 
the clergy. A conTOcation of the dergr of 
the province of Ganterbuiy, held at Lin- 
coln 14 Jan. 1828, to confirm the aufaaidy al- 
ready voted at York, resolutely refused to 
accede to the demand. Burghersh's name is 
not definitely mentioned, but there can be 
no doubt that the violent opposition of the 
clergy was actively supported by the bishop, 
in whose cathedral the convocation was held 
(W. DB Dene, Anfflia Sacra, i. 362). The 
vigorous measures taken by the king against 
the arch-traitor, Adam de Orlton [q. v.], bi- 
shopof Hereford, would seem to have alarmed 
the bishop of Lincoln into an outward pro- 
fession of^ loyalty and obedience. Edward 
rewarded his insincere professions by taking 
him again into his royal favour and giving 
him restitution of his temporalities. This 
generosity was recompensed by the basest 
duplicity. WHien Queen Isabella landed in 
Suffolk, 24 Sept. 1326, 'proclaiming herself,' 
as Bishop Stubbs writes, * the avenger of Earl 
Thomas and the enemv of the I^spensers,* 
one of the earliest and most zealous of her 
adherents was Burghersh. He, with his 
brethren of Norwich and Hereford, styled 
in the vigorous language of a contemporary 
chronicler, with allusion to the queen's name. 
* Baal sacerdotes, alumni JesabellsB,' obtained 
for her supplies of money from the other 1^ 
shops, who were all either avowedly hostile or 
cololy indifferent to their ro3ral master. Buig^ 
hersh was amonff the guests at the ChriBtmas 
banquet held at Wallingford by the leaden of 
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the queen's party nftpr Edwrtrd's ca_ 
impnsonment. nt Kenilwnrth. He nbu ao- 
coimunied Ortton to thatfortwxs in January 
1327, after the deposition of Edward by the 
parliament, being aent in advance of the 
otbar commiBsionefa to procure hie resigna- 
tion of the crown ia faroiir of hia son. In 
February 1338 he was commiaaionail by tbe 
parliament at York, in conjunction wiUi the 
qiieen's tool. Ayreminne, bishop of Norwich, 
to conclude peace with the Scots, and to nego- 
tiate the marriage of the long's youne aiater 
Joan with David, the son and heir of Robert 
Bruoe, which was carried intoeOect the next 

Giar, In the following March he succeeded 
s fellow-conspinttor Orlton as treasurer, on 
the latter p>ing to thepapal court at Avignon, 
where he obtained for himself a pa^a! pm- 
Ttaioo to the see of Worcester, and in May 
1828 he received the grfiat seal as chancellor 
on the re«i^ation of John Hotbum, bishop 
of Ely ; thus at tbe earlv e^fe of thirty-aeven 
attaining the highest office m the sfjit*. Two 
months after the murder of the king, Key- 
itolda, archbishop of Canterbury, died, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was mode 
queen's party to secure the primacy for Burg- 
aersb, to which Simon Meplmia was ap- 
pointed, When Edward proceeded to France 
to do bomag« for his contmental possessions, 
Burghersh, the confidential friend of Isabella 
and of Mortimer, accompanied him as hie guar- 
dian, and. occotding Id Knig'hton (Twisr — 
Dectm Script, col, 25o5), by a timely ret 
rescued the Toung king from the treacherous 
designs of Philip, who was purposing to make 
him nis prisoner. 

Edward's first child, the future Black Prince, 
was bom at Woodstock 15 June 1330, and 
Burgherati, the bishop of tbe diocese, which 
then included the county of Oxford, baptised 
him. The following autumn saw the fall of 
Isabella and Mortimer, Burghersh was loo 
completely identified with them to escape 
altogether. He waa actually with Mortimer 
and the quwn at Nottingham when the former 
WM apprehended, and was sent to the Tower 
on St. Lukt.'s day, lH Oct. 1330. He was de- 
prived on 28 Nov. of his office m chancellor 
in which he was succeeded by Stratfonl, 
lushop of Winchester, afterwards primate, 
who as archdeacon of Lincoln had proved one 
of his most unremitting opponents, and had 
been employed hy Edward II to convey the 
charf^e against lum to the papal curia and to 
prD»«cut« tie cau-ie. Burghersh, however, 
apeedily regained a considerable amount of 
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be supported tlie Oxford authorities in sup- 
pressing the attempt on the part of the north- 
em studentflat Oxford, who had been dpfnaled 
in an ntfray with the southern studenls, to 
establish a new rival uuiveraitv at Stamford 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc. CoUfctanea, i." fl). Having 
been out of office foar years, he once mare be- 
came treasurer in 1334, hut was again dis- 
missed in 1337. In tlia January of the pre- 
ceding Tear be had formed one of a commis- 
sion, with tbe archbishop of Cinlerbury and 
the bishops of Durham and Carlisle, for ne- 
gotiating the abort peace with Scotland, 
speedily nullified by the massacre by the 
Scots of the English govemota appointed by 
Edward {Grat. Edw. Tert. RoUa Series, u. 
l!27). Burgheish's removal from the trea- 
surersbip does not appear to indicate any de- 
cided breach between him and the king, for 
the following year, the half of the wool of 
England having- been ^franted to Edward for 
theexpensesof the projected war with Philip 
of Vaioia, be was sent mto Flanders, with Sir 
Walter Manny and alarga force, to protect the 
fleet which was conveying tbe wool to be sold 
to the Flemish clothiers at the king's own 
price. A large quantity of wool, valued at 
l60,0U0/., having' been discovered in tbe hands 
of the English merchants at Dordrecht, the 
whole was sciied by the bishop and Manny 
and the proceeds devoted to purobasing the 
support of tbe dukes of Oueldres, Hainault, 
and Brabant in the contemplated French war 
(ib. ii. 133; Kniuhton ap. Twyskbn, 2570). 
Edward evidently found Burghersh an effi- 
cient and capable minister, whom be was 
glad to employ in any slAte matter calling 
for businesslike capacity unfettered by over- 
scrupulosity. He was in England again in 
the ewly part of 1340, and was desnatcbed 
by the king to tbe south to hurry forward 
the equipment of vessels for the fleet with 
which on 24 June Edward gained the great 
naval riciory of Sluys (Walsinrhab, J/Hnt. 
Angl. i. 226, Itolls Series). In his capacity 
of 'principal adviser of the king in foreign 
affairs,' the character given him by the Con- 
or of Adam of Murimuth (p. 114), he 
ipanied his royal master to Flanders, 
where he seems to have remained till bis pre- 
death at Ghent. 4 Dec. l.'UO. His 
body was brought to England, and was buried 
in his cathedral church, at the east end of the 
northaisleoftheretrocboir, where his brother, 
Sir Bartholomew, had founded a chantry at 
tbe altar of St. Catherine's. His monument, 
tb hiselGgyinepiscopal habit, still remains, 
but much mutilated and deprived of its lofty 
canopy. According to a cunouB tale recorded 
by Walsingham (i6. i. 2M), his unquiet spirit 
doomed to walk as the ghostly keeper of 
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jbhe park at his manor of T3mghurst in Buck- 
ingliamshire, which he had enlarged at the 
expense of his neighbours, until their wrongs 
should be redressed by the restoration of their 
lands. Knighton gives Burghersh a high 
character as regards business capacity and 
his power of influencing others : ' He was a 
man noble and wise in counsel, of great bold- 
ness, yet of polished manners ; singularly en- 
dowed with personal strength, and very re- 
markable for nis power of netting brave men 
about him * (Twysden, col 2577). Of his 
work as bishop we know but little. His re- 
gisters show, however, that he was not inac- 
tive in the discharge of his episcopal fimct ions, 
when not otherwise engaged in diplomacy 
or state affairs, and that during his earlier 
years he was generally resident in his diocese. 
The number of letters dimissory given by 
him to candidates for holy orders leads to the 
conclusion that he was somewhat remiss in 
the duty of ordination. His frequent ab- 
sences from the realm on state anairs com- 
pelled him to leave the management of his 
diocese for a long time together to suflragans 
or commissaries. He secured the gratitude 
of the vicars choral of his cathe<&al by a 
vigorous interference for the recovery of 
neglected payments to their body. We are 
told also tiiat he regulated the consist orial 
court of his diocese and issued a code of 
statutes for its fruidance. Burghei*sh's career 
as a bishop is far from edifying, but few are 
more instructive as to the character of the 
church of Eng-land and its rulers in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. An able ad- 
ministrator, an acute statesman, a practical 
man of business, usually carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue any task he undertook, he was 
destitute of political morality, and shame- 
lessly intrip;-ued tor political or ecclesiastical 
advancement. lie exhibited little or no re- 
ligious feeling. 

[Dugdale's IJaronage, ii. 34-7; Rymer" s Fob- 
dera, vol. i. pt. ii., vol. ii. pts. i. and ii., iii. 1 
passim ; Adam of Murimutli's Chronieon ; Wal- 
singham's ITist. Anpl.; Knighton ap. Twy.sden ; 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and II 
(Rolls Seri»"s); William of Dene, Anglia Sacra, 
vol. i. ; Stow's Annals; Froissiirt, l»k. i. c. 146, 
157, 249; Canon Perry's manuscript History of 
Bishop Burghersh.] E. V. 

BURGHERSH, Lokd. [See Fane.] 

BURGIS, KDAVAin) (1678 l-'-l 747), ca- 
tholic divine, was the son of a clergy-man 
of the church of England. (.)n becoming 
a Dominican friar he assumed the christian 
name of Ambrose. He passed through the 
highest ollices of his order with distinguished 
credit, and died at Brussels on 27 April 1747. 



He wrote: 1. <The Annals of the Church' 
(down to A.D. 300), 1712. 2. 'The Annalg 
of the Church ' (for five centuries), 5 vols., 
London, 1738. 

I [Oliver's Catholic ReUgion in Cornwall, 461 ; 
Palmer's Obit. Notices of the Friar-PreacherB. 
i (1884). 13.] T. C. 

BURGHLEY, Lord WILLIAM (1520- 

1598). [See Cecil.] -^=-^=sr 

i BURQO, Dr, [See BimiB, Thomas 
(1710P-1776).] 

BURGOYNE, HUGH TALBOT (1883- 
1870), captain in the royal navy, only son of 
Sir John Fox Burgoyne [q. v. J, entered the 
navy in 1847. On the completion of his time 
as midshipman, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on 11 Jan. 1854; and shortly 
afterwards (20 March) appointed to the Boe- 
cawen, in which he served for a few months 
in the Baltic. When the Boscawen, with 
the other sailing ships, returned to England, 
he was appointed on 16 Sept. to the Swallow, 
in which he went out to the Mediterranean. 
The Swallow was attached to the fleet before 
Seba.stopol,and on 29 May 1 855, after Gtenitchi 
had been shelled, Burgoyne volunteered to 
land, in company with Lieutenant Buckley 
and Mr. Roberta, and set fire to a quantity of 
Russian stores. It was a dangerous piece of ser- 
vice gallantly performed, and was rewarded 
witli the Victoria cross when that order was 
instituted in the following year [see BrcK- 
LEY, Cecil AVilliam]. BuVgoyne's want of 
seniority ])revented his Ix^ing promoted at 
once, but he was appointed to the command 
of the Wrangler, despatch gunboat, in which 
he continued actively employed during the 
rest of the war. He was made commander 
on 10 May 1850, and on 16 July 1857 was 
appointed to the Ganges, bearing* the flag of 
Rear-admiral Baynes in the Pacific. He con- 
tinued in her during the whole commission, 
and when she paid off was advanced to be 
cajjtain on 15 May 1861. In 1803 he accom- 
panied Captain Osbom to China, as second 
in command of the Anglo-Chinese flotilla, 
and when Osbom threw up the appointment 
[see OsBORN, Sherard] on a disagreement 
with the Chinese government, they immedi- 
ately oflered the vacant appointment to Bur- 
goyne, with an unusually liberal pay. Bur- 
goyne, however, declined it, being no more 
disposed than Osborn had been to submit 
himself to the local authorities. ■ The junior 
officers followed his example, and the flotilla 
was broken up. Shortly after his return to 
p]ngland, Burgoyne was appointed, on 27 Sept. 
1805, to command the Wivem, a small turret- 
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ehip, in which he conliuuedfor the next two 
jears, when be was appointod, 23 Oct. 1607, 
to the ConstttiieB t'rigiHe, on the North Amuri- 
can Btjition. Towards the cloee of the fol- 
lowing year the ConstoiM* was paid off, and 
Burffoyne was appointed to superintend the 
building and fitting out of tile Captain, an 
experiment of a fuli-rigged niiip, with turrets 
and a low freeboard, which the admiraltj 
had decided to try on a verv large scale [see 
CoLBB, CowPBS Phipps]. "The Oai'tain -wag j 
put in commiosion an 30 April 1870, and in . 
a lirst cruiEse in the Channel, and an far as 
Vigo, during the month of July, appeared to 
those on board to be a remarkably easy and 
comfortnble seo^boat, and was tniirenlly 
spoken of as being the steadiest platform for 
guns that had ever been afloat. It was not 
then understood that this unusual ateadiness 
waa ratUjr a sign of the most serious danger ; 
and Burgoyne reported officially that the ship 
had ' proved herself a most dficient vessel 
both under sail and steam, as well as easy and 
comfortable.' In August she aceompanied 
the Channel fleet as far ns Gibraltar. On . 
Sept. the fleet, on ita return voyage, was 
broad off Cape Finiaterre; Sir Alexander 
Milne, the commander-in-chief, visited the | 
ship, and was much struck by her extreme 
lowness in the WBter,so that with apleosant . 
royal breeie ' the water waa washing over ! 
the lee side of the deck fore and aft, and | 
striking the after turret to a depth of about 
18 inches to 2 feet.' Re said to Captain 
Coles, who, OS the designer of the ship, had 
come in her iu a private capacity, ' I cannot 
reconcile myself to this state of things so 
very imusual in all tuy experience.' Still 
there was no thought of danger, and Sir 
Alexander went back to his ship puziled 
rather than alarmed at the novel appearances 
on board the Captain. During the evening 
the weather chuuged for the worse ; it came 
on tliick with a drizzling rain, and the wind 
got up. The ships were screened from each 
others aight, but there bad been plenty of 
warning, and llie gale was of no alarming 
strenftu. It was about twenty minutes after 
midnighton the morning of Ibe'th that afreah 
squallstruck the «hip«. Under any other cir- 
cnmstnncea it would havt- passed with a bare 
noticR, but it proved fatal to the Captain, As 
the squall struck her she heeled over, had no 
powerofrecivery, turned completely over bot- 
tom upwards, and wtnk. The greater number 
of her officers and men were below, and went 
down with bi-r : but of thoBe who were on 
dock only eighteen managed to scramble into 
the launch, which had been tlirown out when 
the ship was on her beam ends, and were 
eared. Burgoyne, with soow few men, had 



got on to the bottom of the p __ . 

the launch dril'ted near, the men jumped and 
were picked up. Whether from exhaustion, 
or from a determination not to survive the 
loBs of the ship, Burgoyne refused to jump, 
and he was never seen again. 

Two brass mural tablets, commemorating 
by name the officers and ship's company of 
the ill-fated Captain, have been placed in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

[WrotleKloy'B Ijfo of Sir John Fox Burgoyn*. 
ii, 446 ; O'BjnieH Victoria Cross, 45 ; MianIM 
of tho Proceedings of the Court-mariial on the 
loss of H.M.8. Captain, publiahed bj ordor of 
the Lords CommissionctB of thu Admirslty.] 

BUKGOYNE, Sir JOHN (1730-17851, 
general, seventh baronet, of Sutton, Bedford- 
shire, and cousin of Lieutenaut-general the 
Right Tlon. John Burgoyne, was bom in 
1739, and entered the army at an enrly age. 
After serving in the 7th fusiliers and other 
corps, he obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy 
of the 68th foot in Ireland in 1764. Some 
years later he was transferred to that of the 
14th light dragoons, then on the Irish esta- 
blishment. The ■ Calendar of Jlome Office 
Papers,' 1770-2. pars. 224, 689. shows thede 
appointments to have been dictated by poli- 
tical as well as professional considerations. 
In 1781 Burgoyne was commigaioned to 
raise a regiment of light dragoons for ser- 
vice in India, the first European cavalry 
sent out to that country. This corps, orip- 
nally known as the 23rd light dragoons, was 
formed out of drafts from other regiments, 
and had its rendezvous at Bedford. Stond- 
ards, now in possession of the IWtii hussars, 
were presented to it by George ITI, and 
early in 1782 it embarked, with other rein- 
forcements, on board the East India fleet 
under convoy of Admiral Sir R. Bickerton, 
and landed at Madras towards the end of 
the year. Under its changed name of the 
I9th light dragoons it subsequently won 
great renown on Indian battle-fields. Bur- 
goyne was promoted to the- tank of major- 
geueral on the Madras staff in 1783. He 
married Charlotte, daughter of General John- 
stone of Overslon, Northamptrinabire, and by 
this lady, who afterwards married, secondly, 
Lientenani^general Eyre Power Trench, he 
left several children. He died at Madras in 
1785. 

Burgoyne's eldest son, Sik MoHTAecz 
RooBB BlTReOYHB, eighth baronet, was also a 
cavalry officer, and blto his father ultimately 
became a major-general. He entered the army 
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lived 32nd liglit dragoonB. He was afterwards 
for some years one of the inspecting field- 
officers of yeomanry and volunteer corps. He 
died at his mother's residence in Oxford 
Street, Tendon, on 11 Aug. 1817. Shortly 
before his death Burgoyne was the object 
of a curious and vexatious prosecution, in 
which the vicar of his parish sued him for 
penalties under an old law for not having 
attended divine service during a period ex- 
ceeding twelve months. The proceedings fell 
through. 

[Burke's Baronetage; De Fonblanque's Life 
of Right Hon. John Burgoyne, p. 6 ; Annual 
Army Lists ; War Office Military Entry Books 
and Marching Orders (Regulars); Gent. Mag. 
(Ixxxvii.) i. 189, ii. 368.] H. M. C. 

BURGOYNE, JOHN (1722-1792), dra- 
matist and general, was the only son of 
Captain John Burgoyne, a man of fashion, 
who died in the rules of the king's bench, 
and grandson of Sir John Burpoyne, bart., 
of Sutton Park, Bedfordshire. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School, where he made 
friends with Lord Strange, eldest son of the 
Earl of Derby, who at every important crisis 
in his life was his faithful friend. Burgoyne 
became a comet in the ISth light dragoons 
in 1740, and purchased a lieutenancy in 1741, 
when the regiment was stationed at Pn'ston. 
From Preston he freiuentlv went over to 
Knowsley to see his old schoolfellow, and his 
intimacy there culminated in his elo])ement 
with Lady Charlotte Stanley, the sister of 
Lord Stran^re, in 174.*3. The lady's brother 
was quite content with th«^ match, hut her 
father was so anprv that h^ only gave her a 
small sum of money, and declared he would 
never see her apiin. AVitli this money Bur- 
goyne boufjht a captaincy in the l.*3th dra- 
goons, and for three years Captain and T^ady 
Charlotte Burgoyne s})ent a very pleasant life 
in Lond<m. At the end of that i)eriod, how- 
ever, thev were so Overwhelmed with debt 
that he sold his commission, and thev retired 
to live quietly in France on the proceeds of 
the sale. They settled down in a litth* cot- 
tage near Chanteloup, the seat of Choiseul, 
and during seven years of exile Captain Bur- 
goyne made himself a master of the French 
languap"e and literature, and obtained a good 
insight into contemporary politics and the 
condition of continental armies. lie was 
meanwliile reconciled to his father-in-law, the 
eleventh earl of Derby, who subse((uently left 
Lady Charlotte Burgoyne :?5,000/. and an 
annuity of 400/. lie return»'d to England, 
and bv Lord Derbv's interest obtained in 
1756, on the outbreak of the seven years' war, 
a captaincy in the 11th dragoons, which he 



exchanged in May 1758 for a captaincy 
and lieutenantHX>lonelcy in the Colde^ream 
guards. He now first saw service in the ex- 
peditions to Cherbourg and St. Malo in 1758 
and 1759, and in the latter year he proposed 
to the Horse Guards to raise a regiment of 
light horse. Light cavalry were really un- 
known in England at this time. Burgoyne 
had heard much on the continent of the 
famous Pandours and Cossacks and of the 
Prussian hussars, and he propounded a scheme 
for raising two regiments of light horse. They 
were raised in August 1759T)y Lieutenant- 
colonel Eliott, afterwards I-iori Heathfield, 
and Burgoyne, were approved, and were 
named the King's Light Dragoons and the 
Queen's Light Dragoons respectively. After 
this success he was elected >I.P. for Midhuist 
in 1761, and in 1762 was sent to Portugal 
as brigadier-general under Count la Lippe 
Buckeburg, to assist the Portuguese against 
Spain. The transports anchored in the Tagus 
on 6 May 1 762, and Burgoyne received the 
command of the outposts. He stormed the 
town of Valencia d' Alcantara in July, taking 
three standards and a general, and on 5 Oct. 
stormed the entrenched camp of Villa Velha, 
which closed the campaign. 

In 1768 he was elected M.P. for Pres- 
ton, through the Derbv influence, with free 
leave to say what he liked, and began as a 
candid friend of the ministry. Ilis chief 
subjects were foreign policy and the war 
ollice, and his most successful speeches were 
against the government on the Falkland Isles 
in 1771, and on the government of India in 
1772. This India motion is the most strik- 
ing proof of his ability as a statesman, and 
in his motion for a select committee, on 
13 April 1 772, he proposed the principle, after- 
wards incorporated into the India bills of 
Pitt and Fox, that some government control 
should be instituted over the proceedings of 
the East India Company. When the report 
of the committee was brought up, on 3 May 
1778, he made a violent attack on Lord Clive, 
and brought about his condemnation by the 
House of Conmions, though Wedderbum 
managed to keep oti'an impeachment. Bur- 
goyne was a member of all the fashionable 
clubs, a friend of Sir Joshua lleynolds, an 
amateur actor, and a reckless gambler. In 
1774 he wrote a play, the * Maid of the Oaks,' 
which was acted at his seat, the C)aks, near 
Kpsom, on the occasion of the marriage of 
his wife's nephew, then Lord Stanley, to Ladv 
Betty Hamilton. In 1775 Garrick brought it 
out at Drury Lane, with Mrs. Abington m the 
chief role. Like Burgoyne*8 other efforts, the 
play is rather tedious to read. His political 
career, though it brought down the anger of 
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Junius, vrou Lim favour at court, in spite of 
occaaion&t fl&ahes of independenut^, and he 
WM mode colonel-^^ummtuidaat of tb*: 16tli 
Ughl dragoons in 1763, mreniiir of Fort 
William in l^cotl&nd in 17SB, and mnjor- 
generul in 177^, when hia income from these 
military appointmente amounted to 3,500{. a 
year, on tfie strength of wluch Le ap«nt con- 
udembly more. 

In September 17T4 Burgoyne was sent out 
to America to reinforce General Gage. It 
was with the utmost reluctance that Bur- 
eojDe consented to leave his invalid wife (see 
his curious private memorandum on hie ap- 
pointment in FosBLiNaue'a Political and 
MilUary Epimdet, 120-30). He arrived at 
Boston in May 1773, and at once heard the 
news of the 8liirmi«li at Lesiugton, From 
the moment of his arrival Burgoyne was 
chafed by his forc«<l inaction, and he bitterly 
complaina that, owing to the number of 
ffencrole and brigadiers, he had nothing to 
do. lie occupied himself in a correspondence 
with the American general Lee, who had 
served with him in Portugal, and lU writing 
homi) letters of hitter complaint. Mo wit- 
nessed the battle of Bunker's Hill, an<l re- 
turned home in disgust in November 1775. 
It woB then qletermined to attack the colo- 
Dteta at once in tbu south, in Nfw England, 
and in Canada. Burgoyne was attached to 
Sir Ouy Corleton, the commander-in-chief in 
Canada, OB second in command. He reached 
Canada in June 1776, the very month in 
which Lady Charlotte Burgoyne died, and 
found Carleton in cummaud of 12,000 men. 
With him Burgoyne advanced, and, after 
a naval battle with a newlv built flotilla 
on Lake Champlainj occupied Crown Point 
and reconnoitred Ticonderoga. Diagusted 
at Carleton's inaction, Burgoyne returned 
home, and nt the request of the prime minister 
drew up a plan of campaign for the next 
year. He proposed that an ortny of 1^,OUO 
men, accompanied by 2,000 Canadians as 
guides and pioneera, and 1,000 Indiana aa 
scouts, should advance from Canada, talie 
Ticonderoga, and then advance for two hun- 
dred miles through the forests to Albany 
in the slate of New York, where a junction 
should be formed with a diviaion from the 
army of Sir William Howe. Hia energy 
impressed the king and the ministry, and he 
returned to America in the spring of 1777 
with supreme command of a force to make 
this march. On his arrival he soon found 
that his nrmy would not consist of the 1 2,000 
aoldiera he had expected, and he eventually 
started, after issuing a bombastic proctama- 
tian,wit.bouly6,400eoldji^ra and 649 Indiana, 
- 1 the l-hree KivKra in May 1777. The 



army was lar too smuU, and not well found 






but il 



a full 



of enthusiasm, and he was well supported by 
his ofiicers. His advance was at first suc- 
cessful, and after reoccupying Crown Point 
he took Ticonderoga on 6 July, after six 
days' aiege. The kmg wished to confer the 
order of the Bath on Burgoyne ; and when 
Lord Derby refused this on his behalf, he 
insisted on promoting liimlieutenant-generol 
on 29 Aug. 1777. fiurgoynu slowly moved 
forward after loo much delay. lie failed 
in his attack on a small American force at 
Bennington, and then crossed the Hudson. 
But difficulties accumulated; Arnold cut off 
his retreat^ and Schuyler, with 16,000 men, 
blocked hie edvauce. He was dlaheortent^d 
by the news that the force under Clinton hud 
notstirred ; yet he determined to keep on ad- 
vancing. Schuvler continued to retreat be- 
fore him, until 111' was superseded by Gates, 
who behevt>d the lime was come to stand 
at bay. Acciirdiiigly, on 24 S<?pt., Bur- 
goyne found the American army, of nearly 
20,000 men, 9 l.rongiv entrenched on Belimus' 
Heights, and immediately attacked it, though 
his own troops were reduced to 6,000 men. 
The attack wus futile, and he had to attempt 
toretreat, But the American general would 
not allow him to escape; he harassed every 
mile of his retreat, and at last surrounded 
him at Saratoga. All Burgoyne'a provisions 
and ammunitiou were expended, and he found 
himself obliged to aurrender to Gates on 
17 Oct. 1777. 

Burgoyne at once obtained leave from 
General Washington in a most courteous 
letter (Fonblakqitb, p. 214) to return to 
England, and had to face a storm of di»- 
approbatiou. In the House of Commons he 
found no friends but Charles James Fox and 
his immediate supporters, and on 26 May 1778 
had lo answer u motion by Mr. V'yner, 'to 
condemn the state and condition of the army 
which surrendered at Saratoga,' in which he 
asked whv Bui^yne had been allowed Co 
return to England. He defended himself in 
an oble speech, which he afterwards pub- 
Lahed ; but a select committee to examine 
the state of the nrmy was appointed by a 
large majority. He bad also to meet the 
anonymous attacks of the public press, and 

Siblished his ' State of the Expedition from 
anada, as laid before the House of Com- 
mons by Lieutenant-general Burgoyne and 
verified by Evidence/ in which ne proved 
tliat his army was ono-half the size ho had 
demanded, and in every way badly provided. 
The attacKa on him continued; and after 
pretending to order him to return lo America 
as a prisoner of war, which be refused to dJo, 
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the king deprived him of the command of the health on 3 June 1792, he died suddenly next 

16th light dragoons and of his government day at his house in Halford Street, Majrfair, 

of Fort William, and he was thus left with and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 

only his pay as a general officer. This con- 13 Aug. 

duct threw him more and more into the [For life: Political and Military Episodes de- 
hands of the opposition. His support was ^iyed from the Life and Correspondence of the 
warmly received. Fox and Sheridan insisted Right Hon. John Burgoyne, General, Statesman, 
that he was an ill-used man, whose defeat and Dramatist, by E. B. de Fonblanque, 1876. 
was due to the incapacity of the ministry ; For works : The Dramatic and Poetical Works 
and when the whigs returned to power under of the late Lieutenant-general John Burgoyne, 
Lord Rockingham, Burgoyne, on 7 June 1 782, 2 vols. 1 808. For American campaigns : Ordinary 
was made commander-in-chief in Ireland, histories of the United States ; Creasy's Decisive 
and a privy councillor there, and colonel of Battles of the World ; Max von Eelking's I^ 
the 4th regiment. He went out of power Lebendes Generals ReideseU Leipag, 1866 ;tiie 
with Fox on the fall of the coaUtion ministry ^^""^^J:'^^ ^^..^rn-Tn ^°*^ ^''^^^^ 
in December 1783, and helped with his p:^ '^^^1^,,^^^^^^ 
to turn Pitts administration into ndiciOe. and the Convention ofSaratoga, by Charles Deane, 
He contnbuted to the 'RoUiad and the Worcester, N.Y., 1878; also the following con- 
' Probationary Odes, and wrote nearly the temporary tracts : The Substance of General 
whole of the witty but bitter and scurrilous Burgoyne's Speeches on Mr. Vyner's Motion, 
'Westminster Guide.' But the friends of 26 May, and Mr. Hutt's, 28 May 1778, with an 
Fox had commenced a long period of exclu- Appendix containing General Washington's Let- 
sion from office, and Burgoyne withdrew ter to General Burgoyne, 1778; A Letter from 
more and more from politics and confined Lieutenant-general Burgoyne to his Constituents, 
himself to the literary and social life, in upon his late Resignation, with Correspondence 
which he shone, and made practically his between him and the Secretaries of War relative 
last political appearance as a manager of the ^ his Return to America, 1779 ; A State of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings in 1787. Expedition from Canada, as laid before the 
his love for the stage and his success with ?^/i"«« ^^ Commons and venfied by Evidence 
j.\. t-Kr -J r *.! /\ 1 » 4. J t.- -1 1779; Remarks on General Bur^yne s State of 
the 'Maid of the Oaks turned h.s mmd j,^^ r^ di,io„ f,<,„ Carnvda, 1780] 

especially to dramatic writ inp^, and in woO i ^ -"j^ ^^ ^ 

was produced the comic opera, * The Lord of 
the Manor,' Tor which he wrote the libretto, 
founded on Marmonters * Sylvain,' Jack- 
son of Exeter writing the music. This was 
followed by his translation of S6daine's 
libretto to (Tretrv's opera, ' Richard Cojur-de- 
Lion,' in 1785, and by his comedy, ^ The 
Heiress,' in 1786. In this play, which was j goyne's death in 1792, his nephew, Edward, 
written at Kiiowsley and dedicated to Lord : twelfth earl of Derby, took charge of the 
Derby, Miss Farreii made her great success children. In 1793 Burgoyne was sent to 
and charmed tlip heart of Lord Derby, who Eton, where he was the fag of Hallam, the 
afterwards married her. Burgoyne himself historian, and on 19 Oct. 1796 he entered the 
had formed a connection with j^usaii Caul- Koval Military Academv at AVoolwich. On 

• • • 

field, a popular singer, by whom he had four 29 Aug. 1798 he was gazetted to the royal 
children between 1782 and 1788, who were engineers. 

brought up by Lord Derby. *The Heiress' In April 1800 he was ordered to join Sir 
had a marvellous success, went through ten llalph Abercromby's army in the Mediter- 
editions in a year, was translated into French, ranean, but was left behind at Malta to assist 
German, Italian, and Spanish, and is to ))e in the reduction of Valetta. lie was pro- 
found in Villemain's * Chefs d'wuvres du moted first lieutenant in .Tulv 1800. From 
Th{'atre Etranger.' Of it Horace AValpole Malta he was ordered to Sicily, where General 
says, 'Burgoyne's battles and si)eeches will Fox made him his aide-de-camp, and he was 
be forgotten; but his delicious comedy of the promoted second captain in March 180o. 
''Heiress" still continues the delight of the \ lie was sent as commanding engineer with 
stage, and one of the most pleasing domestic General Mackenzie Eraser's force to Egypt in 
compositions.' The idea of the 'Heiress' was February 1807, and was present in that 
taken from Mrs. Lennox's novel 'Henrietta' capacity at Kosetta. On his return to Sicily, 
(Fonblanque, pp. 401-6). Burgoyne did not Sir John Moore chose him to accompany his 
long survive this last success; and after l)eing ! expedition to Portugal as commanding royal 
present at the Haymarket Theatre in good ! engineer. The expedition led to nothing; 
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BURGOYNE, Sir JOHN FOX (1782- 

1871), engineer officer, was the eldest of the 

four illegitimate children of Lieutenant- 

eneral the Right Hon. John Burgoyne 

q. v.], by Miss Susan Caulfield. He was 

orn on 24 Julv 1782. On General Bur- 
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but Sloore took him in bis former capiieity | to Englond 
in the expedition to Sweden in the suit 
of 1S08, nod finally to Portug^. He 
too junior to fill tJie post of commanding royal 



theci 
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e offered himself for 



etigfiDwr; but Moore appointed blm 
DMindiug engineer with the ''' ' " 
division. This 



It of the general to Corunna. Buraoyne 

blew up the bridges of Benevente and Castro 
Gonislo at the last possible minute, and thus 
twice delayed the pursuit for several hours. 
With the reser^'e division he marched to Vigo, 
and there emtiarked for England. He joined 
Wellealey in Portugal in Fehruary 1809, and 
was preasnt at the pagsaffe of the Douro and 
the taking of Oporto, and was promoted cap- 
tain in Ji3y 1809. During the advance into 
Spain he was left bt-hinu in Portugal to 
fortify thelinea of TorreaVedrae; but inlClO 
he again joined the army as cominandin^ 
royal engineer with the Sw or Picton's divi- 
sion. In this capacity he wa^ present at the 
battle of Busaco and in the retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedms ; hut hie greatest ser- 
vice thie year was in blowing up Fort Con- 
cepcion on Sti July. In the year 1811 his 
omy command nas as director of the right 
attack in the first futUe eiege of Badajoz. In 
January 1612 he commanded in the trenches 
before Ciudod Ilodrigo on alternate days, led 
the 3rd division on the day of the storm, and 
was for his services gwet tfd major hy brevet. 1 
In March he performed the same duties at ; 
the siege of Badajoz, o^in leading the 3rd ; 
division to the storm. For this service Bur- 1 

Coyne was promoted lteut«nant-colonel by { 
revet. He was present at the battle of | 
Snhunanca, and directed the reduction of | 
the forts at Salamanca and of the Ketiro at 
Madrid, In 1813 he was present at V'ittoria, 
and succeeded to the post of commanding i 
royal engineer at the siege of San Sebastian, ' 
which he conducted to a successful close. lie 
auperint«nded the passage of the Bidaasoo, 
and was present at the battle of the Nivelle. 
Colonel Elphinstoue, a senior otiicer to Bur- . 
goyne, accompanied the main army in the 
advance, while Burgoyne, to Lis great dis- | 
gust, was left behind to superintend the siege 
of Bayonue by Sir John Hope. For his , 
various services he was only gazetted a O.B. i 
Bt the end of the war, while Onloncl Elphiii' I 
stone was made a baronet [see Elpiiihstosb, 
Sir HoWisn]. He refused a civil knight- 
hood, as a slight to hie corps, hut cheerlnlly 
accepted the order of the Tower and Sword 
ConferrwiujKinhimbythePottuguesegovem- 
ment. He was sent to America as command- 
ing royal enginwr, and was present in that 
capooity at th» attack on Xew Orleans and at 
thewductioD of Fon Bowser. Un his return | 



mortification ti 

In the firat few years of peace Burgoyne 
commanded the royal engineers in the army 
of occugialion in France from 18IG to 1818, at 
Cbatliam from 1821 to 1826, with Sir William 
Clinton's force in Portugal in 1826, and at 
Portsmouth from 1828 to 1831. In 1831 be 
was otTored by Mr. Stanley, then Irish sacre- 
t«ry, the uliairmanshipof the board of public 
works in Ireland, and he filled this post for 
fifteen years. He was promoted major-gene- 
ral in due course oit 28 June 1838, and was 
in the same year given the K.C.B., which 
he had won fairly m 18U. In 184fi he ac- 
cepted the appointment of inapector>geiieml 
of fortifications, which he held for twenty- 
three years. His opinion was eagerly sougnt 
on everv'sort of q^uestion, and be sat on in- 
numerable commissions, from one on the 



the famine of 1817, and as a 

eror in the military section in the Oreat 
xbibition of 1851. He was gaietted lieu- 
tenant-general in 1850, and made a G.C.B. 
in 1852. 

Burgoyne was sent to Turkey in 1863 to 
eicamiae the ground before the coming war 
in the East: and wlu^n the English army 
sailed under Lord Itoglan's command, he ac- 
companied it in a sort of nondescript capa- 
city. He superinteuded tiie disembarkation 
of tlie army on the Crimean peninsula, chose 
the spot, and advised the flank march after 
the battle of the Alma to the south side of 
Sehastopol. Once in camp before Sehastonol, 
Burgoyne insisted on (he necessity of reduc- 
ing the Malokoff in order to take the city, 
and became more than ever the second man 
in the English army (Head, S!ietc\ of the 
Lift and Death of Sir J. Buiyoyiu, p. 34), 
His value was not appreciated in England. 
It was obvious that Seuastopol would not be 
quickly taken, and the British public made a 
scapegoat of the gallant old engineer officer 
who hod advised the inarch to the southern 
side of the fortress. He was recalled in Fe- 
bruary 1855, and reached England in April 
to find himxelf virulently assailed hy the 
press. He waited quietly for the tide t< ' 



He was made a baronet 
grand officer of the Lecii 
a knight of the first da 
the Medjidie, appointed a 
dant of the royal engineers, and gui'tted a 
full general, presented with the fre(<doni of 
the city of London, and received the hono- 
rary degree of D.C.L, from the university (if 



V popular. 
in 1858,'orenteii a 
n of Honour, and 
iS of the order of 
I colonel-coinman- 
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Oxford. In 1 858 he represented tlie queen at 
the second intennent of the great ^lapoleon 
in the Hotel des Invalides at JParis; in 1865 
he was appointed constable of the Tower of 
London ; and in 1868, when he resigned his 
post of inspector-general of fortifications, he 
was made a field-marshal, and granted a pen- 
sion of 1,500/. a year by parliament. All his 
hopes were centred in his only son. Captain 
Hugh Burgoyne, ll.N. [q. v.], who had oeen 
one of the nrst recipients of the Victoria 
cross ; and when that son was lost in tlie 
Captain, in the Bay of Biscay, in September 
1870, he felt that he had little left to live for. 
He himself died a year afterwards, at 5 Pem- 
bridge Square, on 7 Oct. 1871. 

[The chief authority for Burgoync's life is the 
Life and Correspondence of Field-marshal Sir 
John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., by his son-in-law, 
Lieut.-col. tlie Hon. George Wrottesley, R.E., 
2 vols. 1873 ; see also A Sketch of the Life and 
Deiith of Field-mnrshul Sir John Burgoyne, by 
Major the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Head, hart., R.E., 
1872. Many of his published articles are re- 
printed in the Militiirj* Opinions of Gen. Sir 
J. F. Burgoyne, collecte<l and edited by Cnpt. the 
Hod. G. WrotU'sley, R.E., A.D.C., 1869 ; see aLsf) 
a curious article on the Courtesies of War in 
Blackwood's Mag. Nov. 1860, and a pamphlet, 
Our Defensive Forces, 1870, in which ho recom- 
mended th«? short service system. For his ser- 
vices in the tiehl set; the Siey:es of tlie Peninsiihi, 
by Major-^eii. Sir J.T. Jones, hart.. G.C.B., and 
Kinglake's Invasion of the Crimea.] II. M. S. 

BURGOYNE, MOXTAOi; ( 1750-18:^0), 
politician younger son of Sir Roger Burgoyne 
of Suttou, BedtbriLshire, was a niembt;r of Tri- 
nity llall, Cambridge. Lord North gave liim 
the sinecure olKce of ithamberlain of the 
till olKce in the exche(juer, worth 1,<)0C)/. per 
annum. He was for many years verderer 
of E|)]nng l^'orest, and resided ut Mark llall, 
Harlow. He was candidate for Esst^\ in 
1810, but was defeated by John Archer Hou- 
blon. He was author of: 1. 'A Letter 
... on the Necessity of a Reform in Par- 
liam».'nt,' lS09. '2. 'Account of Proceed- 
ings at the late Klection for Essex,' 1810. 
8. ' Si)eech to the Freeholders of Essex on 
the last day of the Election,' l8l2. 4. 'A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns.' 5. * An 
Address to the (Jovernors of Public Charity 
Schools . . . and a particular account of 
the Potton School of Industrv, connected 
with allotments of land for the labouring 
poor in the counties of Bedford, Hunting- 
don, and Cambridge,' 1S30. Burgoyne was 
a warm friend of the allotment system. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Eliab Ilarvev. It is said that Mr. and Mr.<. 
Burgoyne were entitled to receive, if they 



did not actually receive, the flitch of bacon 
at Dunmow. 

[Gent. Mag. May 1836, p. 550.] 

BURQSTED, WALTER de. [See 
Bebstede.] 

BURGUNDY, MARGARET, Duchess 

OF (1503). [See Mabga^bt.] 

BURHRED or BURGR.£D (reigned 
852-874), king of the Mercians, succenMled 
Beorhtwulf [q. v.] in 852. Encouraged pro- 
bably by the descents of the northern piratee^ 
theWelsh, under Roderic Mawr, revolted from 
Mercia in 853. Burhred and his witan asked 
help of his over-lord yEthelwulf, the West- 
Saxon king. His request was readily granted, 
and the two kings devastated North Wales, 
conquered Anglesey, and brought the land 
again under the dominion of the Mercian king. 
The next year Burhred married -^thels^'vth, 
the daughter of yEthelwulf, at Chippenham. 
When in 8()8 the Danes established them- 
selves in Nottingham and threatened Meicia, 
Burhred and his witan sought the help of 
/Kthelred and -/Elfred. The West Saxons and 
Mercians joined forces and marched to Not- 
tingham. The Danes refused to give battle, and 
the English laid siege to the town ; they were 
unable to take it, and Burhred made peace 
wit h t he invaders. Overawed, as it seems, by 
this united a(!ti()n, the Danes were for a wJiile 
forct.'d to remain inactive. Before long, how- 
ever^ th(^ Mercian kingdom owned the Danish 
supremacy. When l^cgberht, the Northum- 
brian king, was turned out of his kingdom in 
872, he and Archbishop AVulfhere are said to 
have been received by Burlire<l (compiler in 
Chrvn. Mtij. i. 407). In 874 the Danes con- 
(juered Mercia. Burhred Hed before them : he 
went over sea and dwelt at Uome. Before 
long he died there, and was buried in St. 
Mary's Church in the English school. 

[An-lo-Saxon Chron. i. 122-5, 132,142. Rolls 
8er. ; Asser. 4()9. 470, 475, 478, Mon. Bist. Bril. ; 
il'^thchvtartlsCliron. 511, 513, Mon.Hist. Brit.; 
FJorenoe of Worcester, i. 74, 1)2. Eng. Hist. Soc. ; 
Mat t . Paris, Chronica Majora, i. 407, Rolls Ser. ; 
Grecus Conquest of p:ngland, 80, 101, 106.] 

W. H. 

BURHILL ()r BURGHILL, BOBERT 

(157:^-1 (141 ), divine, boni at Dymock, Glou- 
cestershire, was descended from theBurghills 
of Thinghill, Herefordshire. He entered Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, on l^Jaii. ir>87-^, 
and proceeded B.A. on 5 Feb. 1590-1» M.A. 
on \'2 Dec 1594, B.D. on 7 July 160;^, and 
D.l). on '2 June 1032. He bt»came a proba- 
tioner feHow of his college on 20 March 
1584-5, obtained the rectories of Northwold^ 
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near Tbetford, Norfolk, and of Snailwell, 
C'ambrid^eshire, and a prelx^nd in Hereford 
Cathedral on 20 Jan. 1003-4. His wide 
learning, which embraced a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, attracted the attention 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, who received assis- 
tance from him in the composition of his 
'History of the World' (Oldys, Zi/e of 
Walter Baleigh). He died at Northwold in 
October 1641, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church there. A monument was 
erected to his memory by Sumuel Knight, 
archdeacon of Berkshire, about 1740. He 
was a voluminous contributor to controver- 
sial divinity. He intervened in 1606 in a 
controversy })etween John Howson (bishop 
of Oxford, 1619-28) and Dr. Thomas Pye as 
to the marriage of divorced persons. In a 
Latin tractate (Oxford, 1606) Burhill sup- 
ported Howson s contention that marriage 
in such cases was unlawful, and refuted 
Pye*s opposite arguments. His pamj)hlet was 
bound up with a second edition of Howson*s 
'Thesis. To the controversy excited by 
Bishop Andrewes's * Tortura Torti/ a reply 
to Cardinal Bellarmine, Burhill contributed 
* Kesponsio pro Tort ura Tort i contra Mart in um 
Beconum Jesuitam,' London, 1611; * De 
1*0 test ate re^ia et Usurpatione papali pro 
Tortura Torti contra Parellum Andr. Eudoo- 
nion,' Oxford, 1613 ; and * Assertio pro Jure 
regio contra Martini Beconi Jesuitie Con- 
troversiam Anglicanam/ London, 1613, to- ^ 
gether with a defence of John Buckeridge's ■ 
answer to Cardinal Bellarmine's apologjr. ' 
Burhill's printed works also include a Latin | 
panegyric on James I, inviting him to visit | 
Oxford (Oxford, 1603), and a preface to a ser- 
mon (London, 1602) of Miles Smith, bishop 
of Gloucester, 1612-24. In Corpus Cliristi 
College Library at Oxford is a manuscrii)t 
commentary by Burhill on the difficult pas- 
sages in Job ; in the Bodleian are another 
mauuscri])t tractate in support of monarchy 
and episcopacy, and a manuscript Latin poem 
in ten books, entitled ' Britannia Scholastica, 
vel de Britanniae rebus scholasticis.' 

[Wood's Athens, ed. Bliss, iii. 18-19 ; Fasti, 
ed. Bliss, i. 250. 267, 299, 466 ; Edwards s Life 
of Raleigh, i. 543-4.] S. L. L. 

BURKE, EDMUND (1729-1 797), states- 
man, the second son of liichard Burke, an at- 
torney resident in Dublin, appears to liave 
been bom — for the exact date is not abso- 
lutely certain— on 1 2 Jan. 1729, N. S. There 
is no ^ound for the often-repeated state- 
ment that his family belonged to Limerick. 
His father was a protestant; his mother, 
whose maiden name was Nagle, was a Ro- 
man catholic. Although brought up in his 



father's religion, Burke was accustomed to 
look on lioman Catholicism as the religion 
of many he loved, and thus early learnt 
the lesson of toleration. This lesson must 
have been still further impressed on him 
when, in 1741, he was sent to a school 
at Ballitore, co. Kildare, kept by Abraham 
Shackleton, a member of the Society of 
Friends, from whom he declared that he 
gained all that was really valuable in his 
education. With Shackleton's son liichard 
he formed a friendship whicli lasted through 
life. In 1743 he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, and remained there until 1748. fie 
seems to have studied diligently, but in a 
desultory fashion, taking up various subjects 
with eagerness, and dropping each in turn 
for some new pursuit ( Works^ i. 12). He 
made himself familiar with Latin authors, 
and especially with Cicero, * the model on 
which he laboured to form his own character, 
in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and phi- 
losophy' (Sir P. Francis to Lord Holland, 
p. \t). Although it has been asserted that 
he knew little ot Greek, a letter of C. J. Fox 
states that he knew as much of that language 
as men usually do who have neglected it 
since their school or college days, and that 
the writer had heard him quote Homer and 
Pindar (Dilke, Papers of a Critic^ ii. 312). 
He gained a scholarsliip by examination in 
1746. His letters to Richard Shackleton 
during this period are such as any earnestly 
minded and ambitious youth might have 
written, and the verses sent with them do 
not show any special power. As in after 
life, his favourite recreation was to be among 
trees and gardens. He took his B.A. degree 
in the spring commencements of 1 748, having 
been entered at the Middle Temple the year 
before, and in 1750 came up to London to 
study law. He did not apply himself stead- 
fastly to work. His health was weak, and 
he seems to have spent much time in travel- 
ling about in company with his kinsman 
AVilliam Burke [q. v. 1, staying at Monmouth, 
at Turley House, Wiltshire, more than once 
at Bristol, and at other places. We scarcely 
know anything of this period of his life ; 
for with the exception of one rather ob- 
scure fragment (Priob, 41), there is not a 
letter of his extant between 1752 and 1757. 
He seems to have broken oft' all communica- 
tion even with U. Shackleton, for writing 
to him, 10 Aug. 1757, he says that he sends 
him a copy of his * Philosophical Inquiry' * as 
a sort of offering in atonement,' and speaks 
of himself as having been * sometimes in 
London, sometimes in remote parts of the 
country, sometimes in France, and shortly, 
please Qod, to be in America' ( Works, i. 17). 
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Li 1756 he was lodging over a bookaelleE^s 
■hop near Temple B«r. He appean to have 
fre^nented the theatrea and one or two de- 
hating Bodetiea, and to have made the ae- 
ouaintanoe of aome fkmona men, anch aa 
GaxTick, with whom he fbrmed a warm and 
lasting ftiendohip. 

litenxy work was more to Buzka'a taste 
than legal stu^. He waa never called to 
the her, and the rcgeetion of the profba- 
aion ibr which he waa dewgned an^pered 
his fiither, who in 1755 witndrew either 
wholly or in part the allowance of lOCML a 
year he had hitherto made him. Bnrke waa 
thns forced to depend on literature for his 
livelihood. He had probably already written 
his ^Hints ibr an Essay on the Drama/ 
a abort piece which remained unpablished 
until after his deatii. In 1766 he produced 
two wQtks which at once gained him a high 
in literature. The first of these, his 
^Vindication of Natural Society, in a Letter 

r Jo Jiord >. by a late Noble Writer/ waa 

ioaUed fbrth by the publication of Bolin^ 
broke's woofa m 1754, and is a satirical imi- 
tation bodi of his philosophy and his style. 
Allying BoHngbroke's argumoits aoainst 
revealed religion to an examination of what 
ia ironically called ' artificial society,' Burke 
«Ehibit8 the folly of demanding a reason for 
moral and social institutions, and, with a 
foresight which was one of the most remark- 
able traits of his genius, thus early distin- 
guished the coming attack of rationalistic 
criticism on the established order, and marked 
it as his special foe. The lofty style and elo- 

?[uent diction of Bolingbroke were so skil- 
iilly imitated in this little pamphlet, that 
even such critics as Warburton believed the 
satire to be a genuine work, and the careful 
study of tlie original left its mark on the 
style of the imitator (^lojaLLEY^ Life of Burke). 
' The Philosopliical Inquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas on the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful * had been begun before Burke was nine- 
teen, and had been laid aside for some years. 
\This treatise, strange as some of its dicta are, 
Iwas held by Johnson to be ' an example of 
true criticism' (Boswell, Lifef iii. 91), and 
seemed to Lessing well worthy of transla- 
tion. Burke's father was so pleased with 
this book that he sent him 100/. (Bisset, 30). 
Burke never ceased to take a warm and dis- 
criminating interest in all artistic matters, 
and is said to have * embraced the whole con- 
cerns of art, ancient as well as modem, 
foreign as well as domestic ' (Barry, Work^, 
ii. 538). He was still in weak health, and 
accepted an invitation to stay with his phy- 
sician, Dr. Nugent, in order to escape from 
noisy lodgings. He married the doctor's 



Jaae in the winter of 1986-7. Aa- 
coffding to one aooounL Buke baeama a »• 
materaDr. Nugentfa bouae wlule on » wit 
to Bath, wham the doelor Imd beftn hs 
lempved to London. Uptothfttinieof kv 
maniage Mrs. BuzioB was altonaa ^*i>*«ff^ 
but she oonlbnaed to her hnabaadTa ml%ioni 
Burka'a marriage waa a happy one; IdaiA 
was a gentle-tempered woman, and ha was 
noted among his fiiendsftir hia ' oidsai^ and 
amiaUe doiuBstie h^ts'^qgnLi^ Xj&vn. 
S60). TlMyhadtwoaons:B»jJLta^ 
and Christopher, who died in ehildHapd. \'^ 
. rsrlTin17ri7flnrlmpnMishiiini ii Amiib^ 

regarda the autfaorahip ofthiabook, ha told 
Boswell, a did not wnte it. IwillnotdiaEf 



thatafinenddid,andlieviaedit.' 'Makaa 
tells me,' addsBosweD, *thatit waa wiitti 
by William Burise, tha counn of ^'J— n^ 
but it is evecywhare evidant that BorhabiK 
self haa oontributed a mat deal to it ' (Boa- 
WBLL,XeMsrifo 7aN^p.818). Tbaaa^ 
sheets of ' The Abridgmant of the Hiafeoiycr 
England' were also jmnted ia this yasb 
though the book itseu waa not TmhliJian 
untiTsfter Burke's death. Tba ensis of tka 
war in 1768 nrobahly moved Buke to und» 
f ^Tw> »i.^ P'TiiTifttiftn trf thn * A nnual Rngistsi^* 
Mihe first Tolume of '^ich aTOeared in 178BL 
For this work Dodsley paid him 100^ a year. 
He never acknowledged his connection with 
this publication, and the amount of his oos- 
tributions to it has never been ascertained. 
He evidently continued to write the * Survey 
of Events * for some years after he entered 
political life, and even aft«r he ceased to 
write it, about 1788, probably inspired and 
directed its composition. ELis literary suc- 
cesses brought bun into society. Mrs. Mont- 
agu, writing in 1759, describes him as free 
from * pert pedantry, modest, and delicate ' 
{Letters of Mrs. E. MontoffUj iv. 211). He 
was now residing with his father4n-law ia 
Wimpole Street. He was in want of money. 
and was anxious to obtain the appointment oi 
consul at Madrid. His cause was espoused by 
Dr. Markham, head-master of Westminster 
(afterwards archbishop of York), who pre- 
vailed on the Duchess of Queensbeiry to writs 
to Pitt on his behalf (Pbiob, 62). llie appli- 
cation was rejected, and Pitt was Uius the 
means of keeping his future antagonist fnm 
leaving the neld of action. 

Before the end of 1759 Burke was intro- 
duced by Lord Charlemont to William Gheraid 
(* Single-speech') Hamilton (Jlfemot]rf<2fZord 
Ckarlemont, i. lid). He engaged himself as 
a kind of private secretary to Hamiltoiiy and 
the work nis employer required of him shaft 
him out from all authorship aava ia tba 



' Annual Register.' On thu other Land, hia I Hnmilton oflered hira a jcaflv a 

intiinac; witb Uomilton madts him known ! dition tbnt he devoted him sell wlioUy to hia ^ 



to many purBong of import ance. In 1761 
Hamilttin was made secreturj- to the Earl of 
Hnlifax, and Burke went with him to Ire- 
land. It woB the year of the first outbreak 
of Whitebojism, a movement which he uttri- 
bul«d to local giievances, and not to political 
diBContent(Tror^, {. 21). The policy of re- 
prcBsiun pursued br the government led him, 
probably about this time, to draw up some 
refleotiona on the penal code which remained 
publislied aftf 



death (tft. vi, 1), AfttT a yi 



Burke refused to sell himself, and 
his jealous patron broke ofl* his connection 
with him. Indignant at hia imperious con- 
duct, Burke, in April, threw up the pension 
he had received through his interceMion, 
During the period of his poverty he had cared 
little lor money. However small hia means 
were, he was alwavs readvto give to others. 
While fltill stnigglitig untiown in London, 
ko met Emin, tke Armenian adventurer, 
friendless and in distress, and took him 



1 Dublin ht^ lo Lie luddogs, Ofieringhim half a ruin 



1 the spring of 1763 obtained for him 






feitthi 

in givin 

must, b* allowed some time for literary wi 
•nd lliat lie could only accept the pension 
that condition. Intheautumnhe waaam..- . . .. ,. .. 

in Ireland, but in May 1764 Hamilton loat (Barri's Work*, i. 9-26). 
hia office, and Burke returned to live with show that he had by this 
bis fatbeivin-law in Queen Anne Street, Be- | mond of money,and 
fore he left Ireland he drew up an address 
to the king fletling forth the linrdships suf- 
fered by the Irish catholics, and left it witli a 
fiiend. Fourteen years afterwards this docu- 
ment WM forwarded to George III, and, it is 
Boid, did much towards reconciling liim to 
the first instalment of religious toleration in 



it' (J, Emim, i^fr 
f 1765, however, it 
ects were brighter. 



': a year. Burke, however, I and Adixntura, 90). 
' ■ ' * " "■ injustice is probable that his pp 

on B 8er- I During hia stay in Ir^.-^.. .« ^ . «« ^^ .. — 

e plainly to his patron that he ' friended James Barry, the painter [q. v.], 

brought him back with him to London, and 

in 1 1 36 undertook to defray the greater part 

offlie expense of sending bim abroad to study 



es, which are 
piven below, aa to the means of his family 
in 1766, render it probable that his brother 
and cousin had already embarked in specu- 
lation. In after days Burke saved Orabbe 
tioin a debtors' prison, lodged bim in his ovm 
house, trealtid him as an honoured gue»t, and 
uaed his interest to gain the poet a liveli- 



In^land {ib. \. 376). On bis return to England i hood, 
Burke bewune a memWrof the club founded In July I'li.l I^ord Rockingham, who had 
\ia the apriae' of that year nt the Turk's Head just been appointed firat lord of the treasury. 



in Gerrard Street, ll 
Ition made him one of i 
jjjohnson declared that if you met him for the 
first time in the street, after five 



talk ' you would say. This is 



made Burke liis private secretary. This ap- 

Eintment he owed to the good ollicea of ms 
isman William Burke ; it was the signal 
for all who grudged the r' ' 



extraordinary I connected with any of the g 



t houses ti 



not talk from a des 
cause his mind is I 
cAiiae he thus spoki 

his heart, he was not witty. ' No, sir,' John- 
son sud, ' he never snccceJs there. Tia low. 



of distinction, but be- i secretarj' was not merely an Irish adventurer, 

I." Partly perhaps be- | but a papist and a Jesuit from St. Omer. 

of the abundance of I Kockingham frankly told Burke what be bad 

' * ' ' ' ' ' heard, and the spirit with which the aecre- 

behftved won his entire confidence (Me- 



it" (Bc»WEi,L, ii/e,iv.93, 22.'".). He mo'tri of Lord Charlemont, ii. 231). Fro 



luwl the power of making men love 
trivndahi}) with Garriek, Reynolds, and John- 
son was in each case only broken by death. 
To Garrich he looked in time of need. Rey- 
nolds made him one of hia executors, and 
left him 2,000/. Johnson, when on hia 
deallihcd, uaid to him, ' I must be in a 
WTMcbcd slate )ndi%d when vour company ' die 
would not bii a delight lo me. Anxious lo war. 
Jbj^ve •uch a man at Burke at hia disposal, | be dropped by Ihu pensioners of tho powerful 



onwards he looked on Burke as 
a personal friend aa well aa a useful ally. 
He advanced him large sums of money, and 
at his death directed that his bonds should 
be destroyed ( H'or/cf, i. fi04), These bonds 
arc said to have been for 30,000f. The report 
that Burke wiia a catholic was not allowed to 
trl^ wilhoul foundatinR as it 
-•■ — too mischit' •" 
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oliqoH of Dobles khA place-men, Ttao were 
aooD to have cause to hate and fear him, and 
Bometimes suppoited by idle talei and often 
in its simple laliit; it waa brougbt ^fainst 
him over and over asaio all through his life. 
BefoN the end of the year William Butke, 
then undei-aecretaiy to Coavav, arranged 
•vrith Lord Vemey, with whom ne was con- 
nected in businete transactions, that Burke 
should be returned to parliament, for Wend- 
over, one of the earl'a boroughs, while he 
birnadf was eleetedfbr another. Bnrke was 
|ntiimedon2SDec. {Mtmiert ^f ArUamaU, 
I iiiaS), and took hia seat U Jan. 1796. John- 
nn presaged hia friand'a succeaaAil career ; 
'Now we who know Mr. Bnrke,' be said, 
'know that be will be one of the first men in 
tha oonntry' (Bobwell, Life, ri. 80). His 
flrstspeecdiwasmadeonS? JW,on amotion 
that toe petition sent from the American Con- 
gress should be received by parliament. Con- 
trary to the opinion of the majority of the 
ministerial party to wlijch he ctelon^ed, he 
argued that the petition should be received on 
the ground that it viaa in itself an acknow- 
led^ient of the right of the House (Wil- 
POLS, JIfnnotra of the BetgjKif George ///, ii. 
272; BuiCBOiT, HUt.ofU. Slata, iii. 651). 
A week later he acted with his party l^ 
■peaking in favour of the Dedimtory Reso- 
lutions. "While allowin)r the right of tnsn- 
tion, ho recommended a tempansiDg policy. 
Now, us ever, he refused to treat {Kilitics as 
an abstract science, and held duties rather 
than barren rights to be tlie true basis of 

elitical action. ' Principles,' he said, 'should 
subordinate to government.' He had now 
established liis poaition among the leading 
men of the house, 'He made,' Johnson wrote, 
' two speeches on the repeul of the Stamp 
Act, which were publicly commended by Mr. 
- Pitt, and have filled tlie town with wonder' 
(BoBWELL, life, ii. 331). In the course of 
a debate bald during the siime Bcssion on the 
restriction on American trade Burke exhi- 
bited bis attachment to the principle of com- 
mercial freedom, and bitterly jeered Uren- 
ville on hia reverence for the Navigation 
Act (Walpoi-b, OMrye III, ii, 310). 

Burke seems by this time to have over- 
come his former weakness of constitution, 
though lie eufii'red from a sharp attack of 
illness during his first session. Tall and 
vigorous, of dignified deportment, with mas- 
sive brow and stem expression, he had an 
air of commnnd. His voice was of great 
compass i his words came fast, but his 
thoughts seemed almost to overcome even 
his powers of utti^rance. Invective, sarcasm, 
metaphor, and argument followed hard alter 
one another; his powers of description were 



gorgeous, his scorn was sublime, and ii 
midst of a disousuon of some matter of J 
ephemeral importance came i 
political wisdom wbidi no fi 
which illuatrato 1^ c ' * 



thinker who h . 

practice of English politics' {BncKtja,0 
zatitm in Sagland, c, vit.) Altbough he,1 
spoke with an Iriab accent, with awtmtid * 
actioti. and in a harsh tone, his ' inpoiil ' 
fancy and ocnnmanding otoquanM MMMt' ' 
tuuTBfMl ftdmiiation. No |MAif 
ontor has orer moved hia aodioBoe M 
and again did. Hie sp eech oo *l 
ment of the Indiana in war, for j| 
said at onatime to tuvB almoit nr 

North, igaiutt whom it ms delr , ,. 

laughter, and at anothvtoliAvadnwii'BaK 
.--., J — "— "--'^--'-'[rrniriifinMwii 
12 Feb. 1778; LMen, viii W). Unftv- 
tunately, his power ora the houe did wdt 
last ; tus thoughti vran too daop tat dw- 
greater part of the membaB,MKl vnrazatk* 
exhauative discussions than direct oonlrib^ 
tions to debate (Moklet, L\fe, S09), while 
the sustained iMliueaa of hie style and % 
certain lack of sympathy with his audiMMa 
marred the effect of his oratory. EDs ten^s 
was naturally hasty, and he waa defiaent a 
political tact {Corrrfpondence of C. J. JW, 
I, 86). Jealously excluded from office, with j 
narrow means and disappointed hopes, he i 
became soured and liofent, and as tie en- J 
countered neglect and rudeness, lost his dig- 
nity white he retained his vehemence. Be 
wrote as he spoke, not in any set literary 
fashion, but with ease and vigour, taking 
Dryden's prose for his model, while at Uw 
same time he was under the influenceof Bo- 
X^a^hTdke'6xa.^md ity\e(Mema{rt of F. Burner, 
i. 348). Neituer in speaking nor writing did 
he avoid using words of foreign oriffin. and 
he constantly heightened the efiect of his ap- 
peals by a quick transition from the sonorous 
expression of lofty sentiments to a terse aaying 
clothed in homelv EnglisL In some of these 
sayings, indeed, he overpassed the boundsof 
good taste, while his lohier flights were not 
always &ee from bombast. His utteranpsSi 
however, were not oil declamatory, '^len 
occasion demanded, he spoke with quiet 
dignity, and some of his writings, eueti •• 
the Historical Surreys in the 'Annual B»- 
gister,' his protests written for the lords, and 
even certain of hia pamphlets, are models <£ 
statesmanlike expression. 

On the resignation of the Buka of Oraftoo, 
one of the secretaries of stAt«,it wns evident 
that the Rockingham administration w 



shortly come t 



end, Cnisctouiof tki 



tulvnnt^ge he would ^uin hy liolding a liigh 
nffice even for k liltlp while, liurke wftB aia- 
bilious and «elf-coufi<lent enou^li to imagine 
tlmt he miaht be chosen to fill the diuie's 
place for the aliort lime of office that .vet 
n-nuuned la his parly. A seat nt the bciard 
of trade was siiegeBted, perhaps actually 
offered tiO him, That, howeyer, waa not his 
otyect, and he declined it (Worts, i. 164; 
0latAamCarrtspoiutriiee,'m.\\l). OnTJune 
1706 Kockinghun was smnnutTily displuced ; 



ind Burke's 



Orafton came into office, 
perished. Indicant at 
leader liad reeeised, he set forth the ser- 
vices of the outgoing ministers in a little 
I tuLUphlet called 'A Short History of a 
ISiOTt AdminiBtrntion,' and heifrhtened ita 
effect hr a letter in the ' Public Advertiser ' 
irottiCBlly purporting to answer it {Ann. Beg. 
1766, 21S). 

In the summer of 1766 Burke visited 
Ireland, and spent a short time with his 
mother at the house of hia Eislcr Juliana, the 
wife of Mr. French uf Loughrea. "WTiile 
' there he received the freedom of the town 
of Oalway. He also visited a small estate 
oalled Clohir on the Blackwater, which he 
Iiod received the year before on the death 
of his brother Garrett, an attoniey. It has 
not bean satisfactorily ascertained how thia 
eslAte came into the hands of Garrett Burke. 
It is stated that it was conveyed to him by 
D catholic family in order to evade the ri^iir 
of the penal laws, and that he claimed it for 
himself ( Uileb), Burke in 1777 wa« threats 
ened witha lawsuit to recover this property. 
His Ingal position was evidently safe. He 
declared in a letter addressed probably to the 
solicitor of the claimnrit, Robert Nagle, that 
be hud no reason to think that there had 
been tiny original wrong in the matter, and 
iliiii III' (iiiild not, in justice to his brother's 
Tiiiii:'i:-\ , ;i.(mii the claim, but that he was 
nilli:ij (.. iln what he could 'voluntarily 
Mill ili.i-rtnllv' for the Nagle family (ft'eic 
Mo,irf,!,/ Ma}/. 1826, xvi. 153). In 1790 he 
sold Clohir to Edmund Nagle for 3,000/. 
(Jn Buvko's return from IrelitndLord Chot- 
) ham wished to attach him to his udmims- 
i tration. He insisted, however, on following 
ItOoldngham, Iliuugh Orafton deelared that 
' be would not have been obdurate if his de- 
u>d» had not been too extravagant ' (Wal- 
1, Gtorgt III. ij, 87S). In the couree of 
tt MMion Burke forwarded the interest s 
native land hy onpnaing a motion In 
d the importation ot Irish wool, and his 
;h on thiii occasion was rewarded by the 
^ of the freedom of Dublin. An attack 
~ I East India Company ou Di«. 17(M) 
d forth what Walpole declared to be 
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■one of his finest speeches/ in which he 
ridiculed Chatham as 'a great Invisible 
Power' that left no minisler in the House 
of Commons. It is scarcely too much to 
8uy thai to the active opposition of Burke 
during this session is to be attributed the 
distinct position assumed by the Rocking- 
ham whigs. Yet while he was firmly at- 
' tached to hia party, and unsparingly mocked 
' at the disorganisation which prevailed in 
Grafton's ministry. Goldsmith was mistaken, 
as far as this period of his career ot least is con- 
cerned, in saying in 1773 that Burke by leav- 
ng literature for politics gave' to party what 



for mankind ' {Itetaliatiim). For 
though he held loyalty to his party to be the 
duty of every man 'wno believes in his own 
politics' ('Present Discontents,' Work*, iii. 
170), he showed his independence by alone 
refusing to vote for Dowdeswell's proposi- 
tion for reducing the land-tax (Walpolb, 
(?Mr^e/7/,ii.421). In May 1767, when the 



declared that tlie ministry would find out 
their mistake. 'You will never,' he said, 'sea 
a shilling from America ' (Cavenbish, Rep. 
i. 39 ). By the acknowledgment of his oppo- 
nents be was ' the readiest man on all pofnls, 
perhaps, in the house,' and his pr«-emmence 
ahocktid and disgusted them. It was grievous 
to them to find themselves helplesti before 
the attacks of this ' Irish adventurer,' a man 
whom thev would jealously exclude from 
the high offices of slate, To the magnates of 
his own party Burke now made himself in- 
dispensable. He wrote 'protests 'for them, 
and during the vac-alion ilieetissed affairs at 
their country houses with an energy they 
could scarcely understand, but or which 
Rockingham and the dukes of Newcastle and 
Richmond were glad to avail themselves 
( H'ortai, i. 73, 75). On the meeting of par- 
liament on ^4 Nov. he spoke ou the address 
with great applause, pointing out the futi- 
lity of ihe king's speecli, and taunting the 
ministers with having no policy for the relief 
of the poor during the prevailing scarcity, 
though the distress was so severe that riot 
Id follow the despair of the people, and 



' the law, if enforced upon them, must be by 
the bloody assistance of a military hand'_ 
(Pm-l. nitt. xvi 



On 1 May 1768 Burke wrote to Shackleton; 
' I have made a push with all I could collect 
of my own, and the aid of my friends, to cast 
a Utile root in this country. I have pur- 
cliased a house, with an estate of about six 
hundred acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four miles from London, whem I 
now am ' ( Workf, i. 77). This estate was 
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Gregortes, situated about b mile from Bea- 
consfield, and at^er 1770 generally called hy 
its owner after that town. Ab Burke at the 
time of his marrit^ was ceitftinlj a poor 
man, this purchase is strange, and has given 
'Jriw to much oontroveray. The purclmse- 
moaty was about 20,600i., of which 14,000^ 
was reisfd bf two mortgagea, which remained 
on the proportT until the reveraion was sold 
by Borke's widow {Sir J. Napier, Burke, 
a Lfcture, p. 611 How the remainder was 
raised, how Burke could have ventured tn ao 
large n purchase, and how he expected tij> 
meet the expenses of living in such a place, 
have neverbeen satisfactorily explained. The 
'SxplaitaCioD must he aought in the share he 
]iau in the profits derived &om the specula* 
tions of certain members of his family. It 
has been satisfactorily proved that bisbrother 
Richard and hia kinaman William, with 
whom he lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy, ^mbled desperately in stocks, and that 
Lord verney was engaged with them (DrucB). 
All three were ruined by the fall of East In- 
-dia stock in June and July 1769. In the 
June of that year Burke was one of the pro- 



-ever bad ' any concern in the funds of the com- 
yay {Worl 
Lew • "- 



i. 199). It is also certAin that 
ne month to Gbrrick asking 
for the loan of 1,000/., and that from tlmt 
time onwards he was always in the greatest 
need of money, on one occawon joining with 
"W. Burke in a bond for so small a sum as 
350/. For some time, however, the specula- 
tions of the Burkes prospered. In 1765 
Surke was in a position to bear a large share 
in the expense of sending Barry to Italy. 
Writiaff to Barry in October 1766, W. Burke 
aays ; 'Whether Ned is employed or not is 
nomatterof anxiety to us; 'and again in De- 
cember, when expecting the downfall of the 
Hockingbam ministry : ' It suits my honour 
to be out of place, and so will our friend 
Mr. E. B. ; but our affairs are so weil arranged 
that, thank God, we have not a temptation 
to swerve from the Btraighteat path of per- 
fect honour' (BiHRT, Works, i. 24, 61, 77). 
Among the three Bnrkeu there was the 
Btrictest alliance. Burke'sboiisa inLondon, 
and afrerwarda in the countrv, was the home 
of hia brother and cousin, and at this time at 
least they all had one purse. In 1768 then, 
Burke, believing that the success that had 
hitherto attended the specuUtiona of his 
brother and cousin would continue, was em- 
boldened to buy Gregoriea, and to involve 
himself in the expenses which such a pur- 
chase naturally entailed. When in 1769 the 
crash came, it was too late to go back. As i 
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regards tho 6,000i. which \ 
complete the purchase, it has been aASOtaed 
that (his sum was lent by Lord Buckingham 
(MoBLET, Lifr, 35). On the other haw] m 
find that in 1783 a suit in chancery mt 
brought against Burke by Lord Vcnaev U 
recover a sum of 6,000/., stated to have bsm 
lent to him in the spring of 17G9 on tlie 
solicitation of his cousin ^Villiam. In tu> 
answer Burke admitted borrowing 6,OO0J. ia 
that year, but denied that ho had it of lati 
Vemc^, declaring also that the only nil- 
tionsbip between bim and William, a* far 
as his knowledge went, consisted in the Ua 
that their Withers called each other couhUi 
The pleadings in this suit make it probable 
that this 6,0OOJ. was some sum that had 
accrued to Burke frvm the stockjobbing 
transactions of his brother and cousin ; thai, 
not being personally liable for their dafolca- 
tions, he saved this sum out of the fire ; aaj < 
that Lord Vemey afterwards tjied uivrart 
that he bad a right to it. The ahare Burlw 
almost certainly had in tlie profite arising 
from the speculations ofhis kinsmen is perhapD 
the foundation of the amazing assertion that ' 
he received about 20,000i, from ' his family* 
(Prior). There is no direct evidenco thai 
he took part in thaoe tranaaclions, ajul thoK 
is no reason for mppowog that they nuff- 
cieed any influence on his political conduA 
(on this matter see DtLCE,A;)fr«f/a Critk, 
ii. 331-84). He certainly shared the good 
fort uneof his kinsmen, and, though not ruined 
to the same extent that they were, shared alto 
the consequences of their failure. From 1769 
onwards he was never fi^o from difficnltiei- 
He received help from some generous friend^ 
sucK aa Lord Rockingham, Garrick, ^A 
others. He was not a roan to retrieve hi* 
losses by carefulness. He lived at BatcOM- 
fietd not extravagantly, hut not frDgafly, 
driving four black horses, and spending 
2,500/. a year, exclusive of his expenses m 
London during the sessions of parliament 
(SiAiraoPE, L^e o/ Pin, ii. 250). His letters 
to the great agriculturist, Arthur Vouiw, 
show that when he was in the country be 
was an eager tanner, intent on cultivating 
his land in the most scientific and profitable 
fashion ( ITorfc., I 123-32). 

On the opening of the sesuon of 1768-6, 
Burke exposed the danger* into vfai^ tbo 
carelessness of Grafton's ministiy wka lead- 
ing the country as regards both its Amatc*n 
policy and its acquiescence in the uuseu- 
tion of Corsica by Franoe, a power whid) he 
always regarded with suspicion. In reply to 
Grenville^ manifesto against the RocDn^ 
ham party^, he published esirl^ in 1769 his 
' Ol»ervations on a late PubUcation on tk* 
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Present State of llie Ni 
phlet, after a brilliant 



pOMd remediea; he rejects the iden of an 
enl&ived franchise, on the ground ' that it 
would be more in tbtf spirit of our constitution 
l)]rIeBB«ning the number to add lo the weight 
Uid independency of our voters,' and Bet« 
•«ide the proposal for American reprt^enta- 
tion u ' contmry to nature ' ( H'firhi, iii. 70). 
Bb always looked on any meddling with the 
constitution na n dangerous matter, and this 
reverence for the established order sometimes 
Ud him to speak nod write aa though its 
pteaerration were of greater moment than 
the liberty wMch whs the very reason of its 
existence, while by bis favourite metaphor 
of * equipoise ' he represented the risk attend- 
ing tne alightest change (' Present Discon- 
tont«,' Worto, iii. 164 : Moblby, E.B.,a Studi/, 
114). All hia political wisdom was called for 
by the events of 1769. He strove vigorously, ' 
but unsDCoeasFully, against the action of the 
House of Commons with reference to Wilkes, 
coodemning Lord Weymimth's letter to the 
9umy magistrates, and pointing out that 
soldiers were not lawful executors of justice. ' 
In this debate and often during the session 
lie was answered by the unblushing Rigby 
(CATElrDisii,/f<7i.i. lS»-4d). Hisarguments 
on this subject were received with clamour. 
On IB April, when insisting that the house 
was encaging in a contest with the whole 
body oflbe freeholders of England by declar- 
ing Colonel Luttrell M.P. for Middlesex, he 
■was interrupted 'by a great noise in the 
house,' some member meanwhile whispering 
with the speaker. His temper was roused. 
' 1 will be heard,' he exclaimed, ' I will throw 
open the doors* (the lobby and evuii the 
paBs«««s of the house were crowded) ■ and 
teU the people of England that when a man 
is addreseinc the chair in their behalf the 
•ttpntion of the speaker is engaged' (ib. 
378). Durins this session he opposed the 
IWTgain by which the government mulcted 
the East India Company of 400,000^. a year, 
and condemned the unconstitutional demand 
made upon the house for the payment of n 
debt ou the civil list before the production of 
Bccounte. He also moved for an inquiry into I 
the conduct of the government with refer- 
ence to the riot in St. George's Fields, die 
fruit ot Wevmouth's ' bloodj scroll,' denyine 
that 'the imlitary power might be employed 
to any constitutional purpoee whatever' (ib. 
310). The summer Burke spent at Bea- 
consfield, where, as he writes to Rocking' 
ham^ the rnin put him to much expense m 
gettinff in hie clover and deluged his hay 
( Workt, i. 82). His forming anxieties, how- 
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ever, did not long interrupt a new work be 
had on hand (». 91). This was his ' Thoughts 
on the Present Discontents,' which was pub- 
lished on 23 April 1770. To this pamphlet is 
to be attributedthe regeneration of the w' __ 
by the revival of the principles of 1088, which 
had been wellnigh forgotten by the intriguee 
of the Bedford faction (Moblet, £.B., a 
Sludy, 15). Burke defended the popular dis- 
content, declaring that 'in all aieputee be- 
tween the people and their rulers the pre- 
sumption was at least upon a par in favour of 
the people' ( Workt, iii. 114). The fault lay 
with tlie administration ; the power of the 
crown hadrevivedunderthe name of infl uence, 
and the intrigues of the court cabal were 
taking the place of the interests of the people. 
Examining the popular remedies, he rejected 
the proposal for shortened parliaments, for 
frequent elections would, he believed, only 
increase the influence of the administration, 
nor would he shut all place-men out of parlia- 
ment, for he held that corruption would thus 
be increased by concealment. The true re- 
medies were to fpve weight to the opinion of 
the people by doing away with the secrecy of 
parliamentary proceedings, and to substitute 
loy^ adherence to party for the influence of "' 
th'e court. The iaflignation with which the 
whig oligarchs received this pamphlet is de- 
picted in the sneers of Walpole [Gtoiyr lit, 
IV. 139-4!). Chatham, who was aggrieved 
by the position it took with reference to re- 
form, wrote to Rockingham that it would do 
great harm to the party, probably not expects 
mgthat Rockingham would show the letter 
to Burke. He did so, however, and twenty 
years after Burke was still indignant at it, 
though he warmly acknowledged * the great 
splendid side' of his opponent's character 
(Albehablb, Memoirs of SocMngham, ii. 
196). The anger of the advanced party was 

I expressed by Mrs. Catherine Macauiay in a 
violent answer, entitled 'Thoughts on the 

I Causes of the Present Discontents.' 

Burke soon carried the principles of his 
pamphlet into action by struggLng for the 
political rights of the people. He is said, 
though on very doubtful authority (..4n«of. of 

I Junius, p. 1 5 ), to liBve defended the character i 
of Johnson when attacked on account of I 
the publication of the ' False Alarm ' (there 

' seems to be a confusion between Burke and ' 

. Fitzherbert, Cob. Sep. i. 516). In thespring I 
of the next year he upheld a motion on the 
law of libel, with the view of protecting the 
right of private persons to criticise the actions 
of their rulera, and took a prominent port in 
opposing the proceedings taken b^ the huuse 
against certain printers (cirpublishuigdebatea. 
^ferring to tne twenty-three diviuons by 
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which, on 14 March 1771, he and his friends 
hindered the business nt the house, during 
the debate on the proliibitiou of printed re- 
ports, he declared that he took shame to )iim- 
self that he never resorted to this expedient 
before as a means of hindering such measures. 
* Posterity,' he said/ would bless thepertina- 
ciousness of that day * (iff. ii. 395). The free- 
dora of the press and the publication of par- 
1 iament arv proceeding's were its results. I^urke 
strongly urgetl the removal of restrictions on 
the exportation of corn, pointing out in com- 
mittee, on :?8 Feb. 1770, the identity of the 
interests of the consumer and the grower (/A. 
i. 47(5) ; and again when, on 15 April 1772, a 
bill was before the house to regulate the com 
trade, ho opposed the discontinuance of the 
bounty on exportation (Pari. Hist, xvii. 480). 
In the same session of 1772 he supported a 
bill to protect th»» holders of land against the 
dormantclaims of the church ( WorkSj\\, 155). 
lie was const^ntlv assailed bv anonymous 

{)amphleteers, whose virulence was increased 
)v the Iwlief that he was the author of the 
' Letters of Junius/ a report, which he ex- 
pressly denied, and for which there was not the 
slightest ground {ih, i. 133-8). It was never- 
theless widtjjy spread, ond was encoursiged 
by the hints of I'Vancis ( Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis, i. 220, 243; Grenville Papers^ iv. 
3Sl, :VM ). Durinor tlie summ»T of 1770 his 
wil\''.s ln*:iltli ciui-t'd liim soin*; iiiiea^iiu'S.-* ; 
she nv^TMiiKMl Iwr str«*ii;ith tlie in}.\t year, and 
Burki' \vritt*«5 cluMTfiilly t«:) Shaekleton (July 
1771 ) : \\\< kinsm;in Willijun was living with 
him, \\i< l)roTlu»r Illcliard was exj^Hrted from 
till' AVf'.^t Indi*'^, an«l liisson wasdoing wt^Ilat 
NVi.rstniinstor. Uurkr's home life was lia])py ; 
he t'Htored into all work with niorgy, an(l<lis- 
('iiss«'(l th»' principlrs of (h-ep ploughing as 
eaiT'Tly as the fate ut* •'m])ires. 

In 1772 Murk*' o])po>».Ml a ])»'litir)n from 
CHi'taiu ehTiry to Ix* n*lif'ved from subscrip- 
tion to tht' articl.'S. ar^niing tliat the church 
as a voluntary socit'ty had a right to di(!tate ! 
h»T own terms ot' m»»mbershij), and e\])0sing , 
th«' absurdity of ihc ]»roposal to substitute a 
com])ulsory sul)seri])tion to the Scriptun^s 
{ih. vi. S()-1H)). Ill' <ravf' his (jordial support 
in 177->to tliM bill for the n.'li<'f of protr'stant 
<liss(»ntt^rs fr<>m th»> t«'st provid«'d by the Act 
of Toleration. His love of religious fre«»- 
dom was, how«*ver. subordinate to his dislike 
of rationalistic criticism. ' Infidels/ lu; said, 
* art" outlaws of the const it utir)n, not of this 
country, but of tin? human race. They are 
never, never to he su])ported, never to be 
tolerated' {ih. vi. 100). The special cause 
r)f this vehemence was a visit he paid to 
Paris in February 1773, whitlu^r he went 
after leaving his son Uichard at Auxerre to 



acquire French. On this visit he saw the 
Dauphiness at Versailles, that 'delightful 
vision * which some sixteen or seventeen ye«n 
after lie described in memorable words (ih, 
iy. 212). He supped often with Mme. da 
Delfand, who wrote to Walpole that he spoke 
French with great difficulty but w^s most 
agreeable. At her house he met the Comte 
de Broglio, and at the Iiouse of the Duchesse 
de Luxembourg he heard the * Barmdcides* of 
La IIari)e. In the salon of Mdlle. de TEspi- 
nasse he found himself in the society of tne 
Encyclopedists, and had an insight into 
I^'rench morals and philosophy (Lett res de 
Mme. la Marquise du Deffand^ ii. 377-93; 
MoRLK Y, Life, 67 ). lie came back in March 
strengthened in his conservative principles. 
About this time his brother Richard, who had 
been ruined in 17G9, appears as a speculator in 
land in St. Vincent, llis title was disputed 
by government, and Burke was suspected of 
liaving been concerned in his gambling trans- 
actions (I)ilke; II. Walpole to Mason, 
2:3 March 1774, Letters, vi, «8). In the au- 
tumn of 1771 Burke had been appointed agent 
to the province of New York, with a salary of 
50()/. a year (Baxckopt, TTist.o/the U, States, 
V. 215). A more lucrative offer was made 
to him the next year. The East India Com- 
pany was in difficulties, and drt»aded the 
seizure of its territory by jroveniment. The 
directors wished to sf-nd Hurk»\ at the he:i'l 
I of a supervisorship of three, to reform tht.-ir 
administration, Burke took coun-se] with th- 
Duke of Kiclimond, and n.'fused thetemprin^^ 
' oiler for the sake of his party. That panv 
was soon to receive an important addition. 
; At least ast'arly as 17<)<) Charles .Tame* Kot, 
tlien about s»*v»'nteen, was intimate with 
Hurkt*, a<lmired his talents, and probably Ik.'- 
fore long introdueed him t«» Lord Holland 
( Cf>rre.tponth'nre of V. J. I-)u\ i. 2t>, i)U). In 
February 1772 Fox letY North's administra- 
tion, and ho and I^urke united in «)pposin<» 
the lioyal Marriajje Act. The breaeh was 
pat(rh»Klnp, but in 1774 Fox finally went into 
opposition and thus became an ally of Burke, 
whom he always looked up to as* his ma^ttT 
in polit ics. For the next eight years the two 
friends joined in violent opposition to North's 
administrat if>n. They led very dilVerent livt»-. 
for Burke neit herdnmk nor played, and when, 
after a hard morning's wr)rk, he usi'd to call 
for Fox on his way to the house, h,> would 
lind him fresh and ready for work, for his day 
had then only just bt^jrun. 

In the spring of 1771 Burke urged the re- 
peal of the tea <luty in a speech afterwanls 
published (*()n American Taxation/ Works, 
lii. 170), and vigorously opposed the penal 
bills for closing the ])ort of Boston and an- 



nulling tlie Ma&mchuaett.s cbart.er. Tliedb- 
solutiou of parliament in September enused 
liim some tinxiety, for Lord Vuruey's atfairB 
GOmppUecl him to have candidales «tand for 
Wsndover who could bear the chargee of the 
Imrough (lA. i. 2S7). Rockinfharo, however, 
found him a seat at Malton. On his way to 
the election there he was robbed of 10^, by a 
highwayman (it. 246). WTiile he waa at 
dinner on the day of his election, 11 Oct., a 
deputation &om Bristol arrived at Malton 
and informed him that he had been nomi- 
nated for that citj. He Bet oK at once, and, 
arriving at Bristol in the afternoon of the 
13th, the sixth day of the poll, drove straight 
to the mayor's houae, and, aft^r a few minute' 
rest, addreaaed the electors in the Guildhall 
(t'A. iii. 927). At the close of the poll, 
3 Nov., he was elected by a majority of 361. 
Hia collea^e, Mr. Cruger, having declared 
himself wilting to obey the instructione of 
hia constituents, Burke explained the con- 
stitutional position of a parliamentary repre- 
sentative : ' He owes you,' he said, ' not his 
industry only, but his judgment : and be he- 
trays instead of serving you if he stvcrilices 
it to your opinion' (ib. 236). His succean i 
itfibrded him great pleaaore, and in a cheerful . 
tetter, dated 19 Nov,, he describes how on his ' 
way home he visited hia son Richard, then j 
Ht Christ Church, Oxford, and ' drank a glass 
of wine with him and his young friends (ib. ' 
■24,9). On 6 March 1775 he made an in- 
dignant protest againat restrainiug the trade j 
nf the American colonies {Pari. hint, sviii. 
3H0), and on the 32nd brought forward his 
thirteen resolutions for concQiation (ili. 478 ; ' 
Worfai, iii. 24tJ. He spoke for three hours. I 
With the question of the right of taxation he 
would have notliing to do. ' It is not,' he ' 
said, ' what a lawyer tells me I may do, but i 
what humanity, reason, and justice tell rael 
ought to do.' "The resolutions were negatived | 
fay ^70 to 78. Burke's health seems to have 
sutTered from his unavailing exertions. On 
1& May, Ln presenting a representation from ' 
the Assembly of New ¥ork, his American 
constituency, he said that he was loo itl to | 
make a long speech, and writing to Rocking- i 
ham on 4 An^. he spohe of an illness from 
which he had just recovered. ' My head and 
heart,' he said, ' are full of anxious thoughts.' ; 
, L' of tnil and sickness hia spirits i 
were elastic. Boswell, in n letter written at 
hit time, flunks that 'he must lie one of the 
ew [lien that may hope for continual happi- I 
less in this life, he has so much knowledge, ' 
o much animation, and the consciousiieBs of \ 
o much fame ' (ie«fr« (o Tmnpte,iV2). He j 
nu the centre of attraction at one m twi 
London «a^o>u,and especially at Mrs. Vesey' 



gatherings. There, and in other drawing- 
rooms where he was at ease, he would take 
a book, if he did not care for the company, 
and read aloud, sometimes choosing Freni^ 
poetry, which be read as though the words 
were to be sounded as in Enghsh {Memoin 
of Dr. Burnq/, ii. 267, iii. 170). 

On the occasion of presentmg a petition 
setting forth the injurv arising to the Wilt- 
shire clothiers from the American troubles, 
Burke made another attempt In bring the 
government to a peace, and the rejection of 
his motion by 210 to 106 was considered a 
triumph by the minority (/W-f. Hiit, xviii. 
963). InNovemberof the next year (1778) 
he seconded a mo tion for the revision of all acts 
a^^rieving tlie colonies. On the rejection of 
: this motion he, in common with the party to 
which he belonged, withdrew himself from 
parliament on all questions relating to Ame- 
rica {ib. 1434; Ann. Seg. 1777, 48). This 
I partial secession called forth his ' Letter to 
' the Sheriffs of Bristol,' which contains a de- 
fence of his opposition to the government mea- 
sures. Although his attention was at this 
time chiefly directed to our fotonial troubles, 
he joined with Sir W. Meredith in fighting' 
against the brutality of the law and of gene- 
ral manners at home. He brought in a bill 
to hinder wrecking, and in 1779 made an 
earnest protest against the punishment of 
the pillory. On his return to full parlia- 
mentary attendance, he made a mat ion, 6 Feb, 
1776, against the employment of Indians in 
the war with America, supporting it with a 
speech of three hours and a half, which ex- 
cited such applause that the ministers, who 
as usual on these octasions had cleared the 
house of strangers, were congratulated on 
their prudence, for it was said that had the 

Eublic heard Burke's speech their lives would 
ave been in danger (ib. 1778; and see 
above). The government of Lord North, in- 
deed, gave ample cause for the indignation 
Burke wos not slow to express." A few days 
aflerthisspeech on thelniian question Lord 
Mulgrave, in a debate on the navy estimates, 
acknowledged that not a shilling had been 
laid out on the purposes for which the lost 
vote had been made, and treated the appro- 
priation as a mere matter of form, At this 
open defiance of the principles of the consti- 
tution Burke's anger bliused out. Snatch!^ 
' the fine gilt book of estimates ' from the 
table, he flung it at the treasury bench, and, 
though the volume hit the candle andnearlj 
hit Welbore Ellis, the treasurer of the navy, 
on the shins, no one seems to have dared U> 
complain of this display of righteous wrath 
(Pari. nut. xix. 7.30). On the motion for 
the trial of Sir Hugh Paliiser for his conduct 
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in the action off Ushant, Burke warmly up- 
held the cause of Admiral Keppel (ib, xx. 
i)4-7r), and in January 1779, in company 
with Kockingham and other great men of his 



to persuade him to go out of to"^Ti. He re- 
solved, however, that the mob * should see 
that he was not to be forced nor intimidated 
from the straight lino of what was right,' 



party, went down to Portsmouth to be present , and walked through the streets aa usual, let- 
ut liis trial by court-martial. Some parts of j ting the people know who he was. He met 
Keppel's defence are in his handwriting, and witli no annoyance. His house in Charl«» 
he shared in the joy felt at the verdict, which ^ Street was occupied by a guard of soldier?, 
at once absolved the admiral and aba.scd the ; and he and his wife spent the week under the 
ministers. roof of General Burgoyne ( Worksy i. 432-5). 

Burke's resistance to any change in the Burke's advocacy of the commercial rights 
form of the constitution he venerated was , of Ireland deeply offended the Bristol me> 
accompanied by a desire to amend its work- ' chant^<«, and his religious toleration increased 
ing. lie saw that the constitution was para- their discontent (iA.442). Parliament having 
lysed by corruption, and, with the idea of | been dissolved on 1 Sept. 1780, he went down 
securing ])olitical health by enforcing eco- . to Bristol and px])lained his views to his 




independence of parliament and the econo- i t lie poll (ib. iii. 407-47; Gent. Mag. L 618). 
mical reformation of the civil and other es- He stood by Fox during the Westminster 
tablishments ( Work/t, iii. 843). In a large election, and then went down to Bcacom^ 
and yet conservative spirit he sought to , field, ' wearitnl with the business, the corn- 
sweep away merely useless places and to ; pany, the joy, and the debauch.' Lord Rock- 
destroy the accretions of job])ery which had mgham having provided liim with a si»at for 
grown round the court and had become at his borough of jialton, Burke, in February 
once a burden to the taxpayer and the food ' 1781, again brought forward his bill for eco- 
of ministerial corruption. He hoped to in- nomical n^form, but was defeated on the 
vigorate the constitution by sweeping away second reading by 233 to 190. On this oc- 
the useless placets, the lavish pensions, and casion he was delighted at the speech made 
the ridiculous extravagance which enabled in support of his motion by William Pitt, and 
tlu' court to ktv]) a considcrahlt' numb«>r of declared that In?* was not a chip oft he ohlhlo^'k 
meiiilMTfs of ])arliain('nt either in its iiume- hut tlie old block itself (Sir N. Wi<.\x\r.r, 
(lijite pay or bound to it by tlie e.\])ectation Jfi^f. Mem. ii. 342). On the o|HMiing ot'tlu' 
of future ])roiit. Xortli managed to defeat November session of 17KI Burke colnraont^■(^ 
the bill by takini2: it in detail (Moklkv, severely on tlie folly of the kintr's spt-erh, 
E. H., a Stttdij, 1(m). which, in spite of the surrender of Coniwalli":, 
Burke was too ^'•of)(l an Tri>hman to be still dwelt on the maintenance of our rights in 
unmindful of the n^'erl-i of Ireland, lie saw America, llip'ht, he said, si^^nitied nothing; 
clearly that the only means of betterin«r her without mi^ht.and he com])ared the ministry 
conditi(m was the a(lmissi<m of his counirv- to a man who would shear a wolf {Pari. JIi*t. 
men to the [)rivile^r,.s enjoyed by Kn^lishmen, x.xii. 717). l>uring the spring of the iiext 
by the removal of trade restrictions, and bv vear he aiul Kox made a series of attacks en 
tlu» relief of the catholics. J folding these the conduct of the war, wliich at last foriV'«l 
views h(^ naturally (^])])Osed the measure ad- North to r«.'tire. 

vocated in 1773 for imposing a tax on all On tlu' accession of the Rockingham whiiT"* 
absentee laudh^rds, and in his ' Lett«T to Sir to othct; Burke was not offered a st'at in \\\*i 
C Binudiam ' p()inted out that, anKmg other cabinet, and the party thus threw away a 
evils, such a tax ' would go dirt-ctly jigainst ' real guarantee ' against the pre{>oiKh»ninivof 
the happy (rommunion of the ]»rivileges' of th»' Shelbunie section in the administnition 
thi' two kingdoms ( Works^ v. oOi^ ). In 1 77^ ( Kisskll, Life and Times ofC. J. Fo.c, \. '2>4 ). 
he joined Lord Nugimt in obtaining some The ctmst ant exclusion of liurke from cabinet 
relief frtmi the re>trictions on trade, aiul oHice was to some extent due to the fact that 
linally, in 1779, succeeded in forcing Lord he was a dilHcult man to work with, fox 
North to recognise the necessity of giving up once said that he was * a most impractic.ihlo 
th(» English monopolies {Pari. Jlifff.xx. 137, ])erson,a most unmanageable colleague ; that 
1132, \'27'2). lie also sui)])orted the slitj-ht he never would support any measure, how- 
relaxations of the ])enal laws made in 1778. , ever convinced he might be in his heart of 
On 18 May in the following year ho advo- its ntility, if it had been prepared by another' 
cated the relief of the Scotch catholics. Ac- (S. KooKiis, Table-talk^ 81). This', however, 
cordingly, on tlie outbreak of the ]^ordGe(^rg»» was said after the rupture of their long 
(.Jord(m riots in June 1780, his friends tried ; alliance, and, though Biurko evidently lost 



tially true of him in 1782. The mnst effec- 
tual cause of his exclusion was the oarrow 
Jealousy with which the whig oligarchs m- 

Strded the riae of the Irish adventurer, 
urice waa appointed pavma^ter of the focces. 
He nctivoly forwarded the concession of eelf- 
govumment made to Ireland by the repal 
uf 6 Gw). I and other ads. ■ Her cause|' he 
said on 16 April, ' was nearest to hia heiirt, 
and nothing gave him 90 much satisfaction 
Hrben he was ftrst honoured with a seat in 
that house, as that it might be in his power 
to be of service to the country that gave him 
hinh' i Pari. Bist. xsiii. 33)' 'Burke's pro- 
posals fur economical reform formed the chiuf 
subject of discussion in the cabinet. An at- 
tempt wa» made to place the matt«r in the 
Londsof the crown. Burke drew unreasons 
to be ui^red by KocUngham on the king, 
showing that the reform ought to proceed 
from portinment (lVork»,i. 492). The king 
yielded. A compromise waa effected; and 
though Burke was forced to give up a large 
part of his scheme, he was able to carry some 
anb«tantial reforms affecting public of6ce«i. 
Among these was the regulation of the office 
he himself held. It had been the custom tbr 
the paymaster to keen the balances of public 
money inhisownhanas until theaudit. Burke 
fijsd the salary at 4,000/. a year, aud paid in 
his balances to' the Bank of England, thus in- 
creasing the income of the country by a large 
eom. He made his son Richard hie deputy, 
with a salary of 600/. At the same time he 
was given to understand that ' something 
considerable ' would bo secured for his wife 
and son (i4. i. BOO). By the death of Rock- 
ingham on 1 July Burke lost not only a trnu 
fneod, but a wise leader who directed and 
controlled his fervour {Li/f 0/ Fhj; i. 319). 
In his difficulties with Shelbume Fox took 
counsel with Burke, who, while advising him 
to refuse to act ' as a clerk in Lord Shel- 
bume's administration,' urged him to put off 
his resignation until the next se.Miton (Mtm. 
andCorriH^.ofC.J.Fox.i.iSi). Poi.how- 
«ver, resigned at once, and Burke followed 
him out of office, 

Having thus lost office before the promised 
provision had been mode for his wife and 
eon, Burke sought to secure for his son the 
reversion of the rich sinecure of the clerkship 
of the ptills. He fiiiled in his attempt. His 
conduct in this matt«r has been severely 
blamed (ul. i. 451). He had, however, been 
led to expect some reward ; he had certainly 
a, far stronger claim tlian the crowd of noble 
place-tncn and pensioners who enjoyed the 
wealth of the country in idleness, and, how- 
«ver otg'eclionablu such arrangements were. 



they formed the recognised mode of reward- 
ing public services. Burke acquiesced in the 
extraordinary coalition between Fox and 
North, and on the overthrow of Shelbume's 



government. On his return to office he in- 
curred considerable censure by reinstating 
two clerks, Powell and Bembridge, who had 
been dismissed by bis predecessor for fraud. 
Powell was believed to have been mixed up 
with 'the Burkes' in their operations in India 
stock (Dilse), and hia suicide and the con- 
viction of Rembridgfl were held to be proofs 
of Burke's corrupt motives. He warmly de- 
fended his couduct, and in a debate on 2 May 
waiedso violently angry that Sheridan puU^ 
him down on his seat from a motive of friend- 
ship. He declared that ' ho act«d upon his 
conscience and his judgment in protecting 
men he believed to oe simply unfortunate ' 
{Part. Hist, iiiii. 901, 902), ' The ministers 
were pledged to take measures Xo promote 
the good government of India, Burke bad 
for many years been deeply interested in the 
affairs of that country. He highly disapproved 
of North's Regulating Act, and as early as 
1773 expresned his distrust of Hastings, the 
first govemor-eoneral appointed in accord- 
ance with it (Macekight, ii. 25). He served 
on the select committee on the affairs of the 
Eoat India Company, and in 1783 drew up 
the ' Ninth Report, ' one of the most lumi- 
nous and exhaustive of English state papers ' 
(MoRLBT),on the trade of Bengal and the sys- 
tem pursued by Hastings, and the'Eleventh 
Report,' dealing with the question of presents. 
He also prepared the dralt of the famous East 
India Bill mtroduced by Fox in December 
( Woria, i. 615), and aupported it by a speech 
which Wraxoll, who was no friend of his, de- 
clared to be the finest composition pronounced 
in the House of Commons while he was a 
member of it. On 18 Dec, the ministers were 
digmissed. Burke had been out of apirita 
during the continuance of the coalition mini- 
stry. Such reminders, indeed, ss the ' Beau- 
ties of Fox, Burke, and North,' a collection 
of the bitter things he and Fox had said of 
theirtheneoUeagueia past days, were scarcely 
needed to moke him feel that he was out of 
placeby the side of the minister whom he had 
so unmercifully assailed, and the lofty tone of 
the invectives be had uttered made tie union 
seemespecially nnnaturai. Hefoundhisinflu- 
ence weakened. On one occasion when he rose 
to speak, a number of members noisily left 
the house, and he resumed his seat in anger. 
Hia depression did not escape Miss Bumey, 
who remarks upon it. Burke, who had lately 
made her acquaintance, greatly admired Iter. 
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Ho sat up nil night reading ' Evelina/ and 
carried * C<.»cilia ' about with him, reading it 
at every leisure moment until he Iiad finished 
it. His last ofticial act was to procure Dr. 
Bumey the appointment of ot^nist at Chelsea 
College (Mme. d'Arblay, Diary, ii. 271; 
Memoirs of Br, Bumey, ii. ;i76 ; ^Ucknioht, 
iii. 58-1)0). 

Burke's depression seems to have continued 
during the early months of 1784, and he took 
little part in politics. Having been elected 
lord rector of Glasgow, he visited the uni- 
versity in April, and was installed in his 
ofRce. It is said that, on rising to deliver an 
address on this occasion, he for once found 
himself at fault, declaring that he had never 
before addressed so learned a body, though 
he afterwards made a speech which was re- 
ceived with much applause. The triumph of 
Pitt and the king, and the consciousness that 
public opinion was against him, led him, on 
the meeting of the new parliament, to move 
a representation to his majesty on the con- 
stitutional aspect of the late dissolution 
( WorkSy iii. 515). Two hours were occupied 
in reading this document ; the house heard it 
with impatience, and negatived it without 
a division. He was now constantly gpreeted 
with rude interruptions when he rose to 
speak. * I could tench a pack of hounds,* he 
said on one sucli occasion, * to y(»lp witli j 
groattT melody and more ('oni])rohf*nsion.' ' 
Tho aiK^iiyinoiis attacks u[)oii his character, 1 
Mho hunt of oblocmy,' never ceasod. Out; ' 
cliartre brought against liini by the * Pii))lic I 
Advi^rtiser' was so gross that he was forced . 
to proseciiti? the printer, and obtained a ver- 
di<*t tV)r 1(K)/. damages and costs {Ann. licf/. ; 
1784, i>. 107). At IJeaconslioId he found j 
peace and ha[)])iness. ThiTc lie entertained . 
his old friends, with his own hands dis- | 
pensod food and nuvlicine to the poor, and 
now and then patronised a company of stroll- 
ing players, and hel])ed to replenish tlieir 
wardrobe. He was a constant attendant at 
t ht» parish cliurch, and used to spend the ■ 
time between morning and evening prayer 
in chatting with the parson. 

Burke was now steadfastly sot on making 
I Tastings answer for hi>; misdeeds. ("Ireat dit- 
ficnltios stood in his wav; tlie house wliere 
Pitt was now su])reme had ceased to treat liim 
wit h res])oct, an<l his spei'ch of 1*8 July on the 
ministers' India Bill, which cortainlv con- 
tained a passage at once vehem«'nt ancl ludi- 
cri>us, was unfavourably received {Pari. Hint, 
XX i v. liM4). Pitt t hrew ol)st acles in his way, 
and Major Scott, the agent of Hastings, 
tannti'd him with the non-t'ultilment of his 
threats. The opposition, however, took up the 
matter, and on 1*8 Feb. 1785 Fox movea for 



papers relating to the debts of the nabob of 
Arcot. On this occasion Burke mode a speech 
full of eloquence and of surprising knowledge 
of this intricate subject ( Work^j iv. 1 ). Evea 
while fully engajB[ea in prepaAig for his great 
attack, he was alive to wrong in eveiy shape, 
and effectuallT interfered to prevent the es- 
tablishment oi a penal settlement in the un- 
healthv district of the Gambia river (Pari 
Hist. XXV. 391, 431). When, in July, Pitt 
brought forward his resolutions on Irish com- 
merce, by which Ireland would have attained 
perfect e<iuality in trade, subject to a contri- 
bution to certain imperial objects, Burke, 
contrary, as it seemed, to his former policr, 
opposed the minister. His conduct has been 
blamed as factious (Moblet, E, B.,a Stvdy, 
188). Allowance should, however, be made 
for his susceptibility on all matters affecting 
his native country, quickened as it was in 
thus case by his remembrance of American 
disfuster, for he based his opposition on the 
ground that the resolutions were imposing a 
* tribute ' on Ireland, and indicated a pohcr 
such as had led to the contest with AmeriM 
(Pari. Hist. xxv. 647). His re-election at 
Glasgow was the cause of another visit to 
Scotland in the autumn of this year, and 
of a very pleasant tour over a considerable 
part of that country ( Works^ i. 522). In 
the course of this tour, on which he was ac- 
companied by his son and liis Iriend Wind- 
ham, he visited Minto, the seat of Sir 0, 
lillliot, where he astonished Dr. Somervill** 
of Jedburgh, who gives an int foresting ac- 
count of his conversation.s with him, by 
the richness of his language and the univer- 
sality of his kn(m'ledgr' (T. Somkrvilt.f, 
Oirn Life and Times, 220-3 ). The early • 
part of 1780 was taken u]) with the prelimi- 
naries of the attack on Hastings, in which 
Burke found an eager ally in Phili]> Fnmcis, 
with motions for papers and the like. On 
1 June h«' movfKl the Kohilla charge, and, 
thtmgh ahlv supported by Fox, was defeat»<l 
by lli^ to (C Pitt, however. unexpect«MHy 
agreed to an article of the impeachment 
mcned by Fox, and Burke thus gained his 
object . ( )tlier charges were moved by iSlu'ri- 
dan, Windluim, and Francis, but Burk»» in- 
spired every speaker, and took an active pari 
in the debates. At length, 10 Muyl<?<7, 
attended by a majority of the comniims, he 
appeared at the bar of the House t»f Peers, 
and solemnly impeached Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours (Pari. IliM. xxvi. 
1149). 

Burke still had much opposition to contend 
with, and the refusal of the housf^ to appoint 
Francis a manager of the impeachment , * a 
blow he was not prepared to meet,' much dis- 



t seem to have passed away for 
a tune, for on 1 May " ' 



dium (Mmn<iir»iif Sir Philip Fi-anm, i. 261-3). Severul special dilKcuUiea stood 
13). On 13 Feb. 1788, the first day of ■ in the way of his aomination to cabinet 
the trial, Westminster Hall presented the ' ofRce at Uiie diaia. With the I^nce of 
' 3 described by Lord Macaulay "^ ' 

Varreti Htuhng^). Burke, as 
head of the managers for the impeochmont, 
HoleDuily entered the halt. Hewalked alone, 
holdins a scroll in his hand, his brow ' knit 
with deep labouring thought' (Mme. d'Ak- 
BI.1T, Ihan/, iv. 59). On 15 Feb. he be^an 
iis opening speech (Worla, \u. 279), Tchich 
formed an iutrod action to the wholD body 
of charges. He spoke during four sittings. 
On the evening of the I7th, after describing 
the cruelties practised by Debi Sing on the 
natives of Bengal, he was overpowered bv 
indignation, and seized with an attack which 
made it necessary for him to break off his 



Wales and his set he had nothing ii 
save the politics of the party. 'I know no 
more,' he said, in Decemlwr li 88, ' of Carlton 
House than I do of Bucldngham House.' 
Always irritable, even with friends so Iriie 
as Windham, he seenis when vexed bji op- 
poution to liave lost all control over bini' 
self (WiSTHiAM, Diary, 112, \&I). Hla ve- 
hemence in debate increased mitli neglecU 
On 6 Feb., for example, be declared the con- 
duct of the ministers ' verging to treasons, 
for which the justice of their country would, 
he trusted, one day overtake them fuid bring 
them to trial ' {Part. Hi»t. nvii. 1171). He 
was accused, not altogether UDJuatlT,of out- 
raging propriety in bis speecbea ou Uie kjn^s 
condition (Sir N. W&mLL, Pastk. Mem. lii. 
5^3,346). His enemies, and indeed 'half the 
kin^om, considered him little better than 



ing; bis absence Erom the house I an ingenious madman' (Windiuji, 213). 

I- .11 J .L ;. — f These causes, combined with hispoverty, the 

scandalous stories of his enemies, tT 
stantly repeated accusation that be n 
nius,' and above oU the exclusiveness of the I 
whig aristocrats, hindered thedue recognition 
of hia services and talents. The dignified letter 
he composed for the prince accepting the n^ 
gency is a sufficient proof that when unchafed 
by the insults of Pitt's rank and file, unvexed 
by neglect, and unexcited by debate, his 
wisdom and judgment were not less than in 
earlier years. He longed to 'retire 'for good 
and all, but the Indian business 'kept him 
bound ' ^ Worla, i. 549). He resumed this 
business in April, Public interestinthetrial 
had now declined. Burke had become un- 
popular, and the friends of Hastings were 
strong in the house. K violent expression 
used by Burke respecting the death of Non- 
made the occasion of a vote of 



1 the plea of illness and the necessity of 
a, short rest (tA. i. 541). On 6 June, on a 
motion relating to the expenses of the trial, 
lie eloquently complimented Sheridan on Lis 
speech on the princesses of Oude. In the 
coone of this summer Burke was successful 
in a lawsuit with a n|j|^our, Mr. Waller 
of Hull Bom, who cI^^^BMne manorial 
rights over his estate. ^^^H&^nt need of 
money is proved by his gri^Xs^^f ceptance 
in July of a gift of 1,000/. from bis friend 
Dr. Brocklesby (ifi. 544). 

When, in ^ovember 17&8, Fox was called 
Lome from the continent by the news of the 
ting's insanity, Burke expected to be sum- 
moned by bis friend, who was now generally 
looked upon by his party as the future 
minister (lA. i. 545). Fox, however, did 
It send for him, and though Burke joined 
m in upholding the right of the Prince of 
Wales to the regency, and in opposing Pitt's 
Tostiictions, he wss treated with neglect. 
le difficulty arose as to finding a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the cabinet it 
yna proposed to form in cose the party suc- 
ceeded in turning Pitt out of office, but 
Burke's name wns not approved. At a private 
meeting of some of the leaders of the Port- 
land parly, held 9 Jan. 17S9, it vas deter- 
fnined to again appoint him to the insizni- 
£cant post of paymaster, and to secure him 
A pension of ^,000/., with the reversion of 
tttlf to his son and half to Mrs. Burke, and 
■po give office to his brother Bichard. The 
Duke of Portland, Windham, and Elliot, 
who were his sincere friends, believed that 
ihis was ' act ing in a manner equal to Burke's 
' (iJ/« and LttUn of Sir O. Ulliol, 
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censure, passed 4 Mav. Contrary to Fox's 
wish, Burkecontinued the trial the next day, 
and the difference of opinion occasioned a 
slight soreness between them {Corretp. of 
C, J. Far, ii. 355). Burke has been accused 
' of surrendering himself at this period of his 
career to a systematic factiousness that fell 
littleshort of being downright unscrupulous' 
(MoBLBT, E. B., a Stady, 27). He certainly 
worked hard for his parly, for he hod not as 
yet seen reason to differ from its general policy, 

to his party to be in^M^^atfcj^stateemaa ■ 

suggesting that hts slioinft-jf^BLate Dr. J 
Prieslley and bis followers, in TtSBrB^ene- 
ral election {Convap. of C. J. For, ii. 360)... 
There is, however, nothing in Ibis letter 
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contrary to the principles he held in 1773. He 
disliked and distrusted the unitarians then, 



proval, mocking at the celebrated passa^ 
about the queen as * pure foppery.' Burke, in 




and he did so now, but that was no reason answer, declared that when he wrote it the 

whi 

lacl 

he recommended. As early... 

had drawn up regulations to mitigate the | passed eleven editions of it were called for. 
evils of the slave trade, and of the employ- . The king was delighted ; it was, he said, * a 
ment of slaves, in the form of a letter to I good book, a verv good book; every gentleman 
Dundas ^published in 1792). Ue therefore ' ought to read it.^ The Oxford graduates pre- 



hailed with delight the attack made on the 
trade by Wilberiforce. On 9 May 1788, in 
the debate on l*itt*s motion for inquiry, he 



seiited their congratulations through Wmd- 
ham ; it was proposed to grant him the de^rree 
of D.C.L., but the motion was defeated. This 



declared that he wished for its total aboli- • annoyed him greatly, and when, in 1793, an 
tion, and on 12 May 1789 warmly praised the I honorary degree was oftered him, he reftised 
speech withwhichVVilberforce introduced his it on the ground that his name had been re- 
resolutions (^Parl. HisL xxvii. 502, xxviii. i jected previously. From Dublin he received 
•69, 96 ; Life of Wilberforce, i. 171). j the LL.D. degree. The effect of the 'Keflec- 

Having been requested by a ^icnd, M. tions* was extraordinary. It created a reac- 
Dupont, to send him his opinion of the re- tion against the revolution ; it divided Enj- 
volutionary movements in France, Burke lishmen into two parties and did much to ruin 
>vrote to him in October, though the letter \ the whigs, and to produce a new political 
was not sent until some weeks after. In the combination. Chief among the many answers 
meantime the open expression of sympathy it called forth in England is the *Vindici» 
with these movements, and especially the Gallicas ' of James Mackintosh. In a different 
proceedings of the Revolutionary Society on strain, but with not less effect, it had already 
4 Nov., stirred him to write his * Reflections been met by Paine's * Rights of Man.' One 
on the Revolution 'as a warning to its English sentence in the * Reflections,* representing 
admirers. Loving * liberty only in the guise learning as * trodden down under the hoofe 
of order,' he saw in the events of 6 Oct. an , of a swinish multitude' {ih. iv. 215), dn'W 
impcndinf^jittack on the order which throiigli , forth a crowd of bitter retorts; it was ox- 
all his lit«* ho had so defply reverenced. In plained as intended to refer to Bailly. Abroad 
ft debate on tlie army estimate's, V> Feb. 1790, the * Reflections' created no less stir than at 
he spoke strongly against the French demo- home, and Burke received the compliments 
cracy. Fox, who saw in the taking of the i of diflerent foreign sovereigns. His pr)litical 
Bastille the greatest and the l)est event that i foresight is exhibited by hia prophecy of the 
ever happened in the world, made him a time when, all restraints that mitimjte de- 
soothing answer. Sheridan sharply o])i)osed spot ism being removed, France woul<l fall a 
his views, and Burke at once declared him- j prey to arbitrary power. Nevertheless, in 

The neg- spite of these and other philov^ophical remarks, 



self separated from him in politics. ' 
lect ol Burke bv the Carlton IIous 



e faction the book contains the pleadings of an advo- 
miist, to some extent at least, have been cate rather than the retletrtions of a philoso- 
due to Sheridan's jealousy, and his speech pher. It exhibits ignorance of t lie character 
on this occasion was eviflently intended to ; of the French constitution before the revolu- 
provoke lUirke's wrath {Pari. Hist, xxviii. \ tion; it fails to recognise the social causes of 
•CO). On 2 March Burke opposed Fox's bill for | the movement, and, dwelling on the sutVer- 
t he repeal of the Test and Cor])oration Acts, ings of the few, it ignores the deliverance of 
His fear of th(» spread of revolutionary the many. 

opinions in England made him untrue to the i In the parliament which met in November 
]>olicy of toleration \\v. had so long upheld. 1790 Burke was again returned for Malt on. 
' [t was not a time,' he said. Mo weaken the As the friends of Hastings hoped that the 
.safeguards of the established church.' Fox ' dissolution would be held to have put an 
declared that Burke's speech tilled him with end to the impeachment, Burke moved for 
grief and shame. The bill was lost ( ?'/;. .*]s7 ). a committee to con.sider the state of the 
in the course ofthis year Burke was gi-atitied trial. Fitt and Fox alike joined with liim 
by the appoint ment of his son, now a barrister, in advocating the constitutional principle, 
as legal a<lviser of the Irish Catholic Com- which was athrmed after three; days' debate, 
mittee. Meanwhile the 'Reflections' was that an impeachment is not abated by a 
slowly written and rewritten. Some proofs ' dissolution of parliament. Although Burke 
weresent to Francis in Februar}\ He returned , and Fox still met on friendly terms, it was 
them with some strong expressions of disap- • evident that the strong views each held on 



tJie aubjecl of (lie revolution must before 
long fornmlly breali their Blliaiice. The 
gnwiug alieuBtioa of Burke from Fox and 
the party for which he had bo long worked 
<;aiised nlm pain and anriety (Llliot, i. 
364-70), and it was at tliis time probablv 
thflt he Miij to Addington, ' I aia not well, 
Speaker ; I eat too much, T drink too much, 
iind I Bleep too little' {Peia.ew, Life of Sid- 
wfatA, i. 85), Early in 1791 Burke pub- 
lished his ' Letter to a Member of the Na- 
tional AsBemblv' ( (TorA*, iv. Siifl). In a 
debate in April, Fox, provoked by this re- 
newed attack, uttered a warm pnnegrric on 
the new French conBlilution. Burfif rose 
to reply in visible emotion, but was forced 
to rive way lo the division (Par/. Hint, xx'ix. 
'2i9). EvHry efl'ort was used to persuade 
Ilurke to lot the matter pasa, but ' knowing 
the authority of hia frieud's name,' he be- 
lieved it necessar}' to bring his mnegyric t« 
trial (Ann. Sep. 1791, 115). The Quebec 
Bill would, he Knew, give him au opportunity, 
nnd lie atiquainted some members of the ad- 
tniiiistratiou with hie intention. On '21 April 
Vox visited him and begged him to defer the 
final rupture, but it was too lute. They 
walked down to the house together. In the 
course of a speech on the postponement of 
the bill, Fox, 'meeting what he c^iutd not 
avmd ' to fiooie extent, challenged Burke to 
t<rpre«8 his decision, and Burke declared that 
* dear as was his friend the love of his country 
was dearer Btill ' (Pari. Hiit. ixix. 362). On 
ft May the houtte reassembled after the holi- 
(biys, and, thi? Quebec Bill being again brought 
forward, Burke spoke at length on the revo- 
lution. He was called to order by various 
members and jeered at by Fox, Biuted by 
one and another ignoble foe, he exclaimed : 



(Pbllgw, i. 85). Fox spoke plainlv of the 
diSerence of opinion between them. Burke in 
biareplyreforred to the desertion of friends. 
' There is no loss of friends,' Fox whispered. 
Vea, he (mswered, there was a loss of friends — 
he knewthe price of hjsconduct-^he had done 
his duty at the price of his friend — thar 
friendship was at an end. \^'hen Fox rose, 
aama minutm passed before he could speak 
for tears {i\iW..H(<rf.xxi3. 361-88). Burke's 
evparation from his party brought on him a 
storm of cfilumny. It was asserted that he 
led Fox on to speak of the revolution that 
he might prejudice the king n^inst him. 
Burke complained of the report in a debato 
un II May, and as he ana Fox defeuded 
each his own conduct, the breach between 



them was widened (li. il6-26). Burke stood 
alont, for he had cut himself otT, for u while 
at least, from the party of which he had so 
lone been the life and the instructor. He now 
undauntedly set himself to enlighten his 
friends and lead them back to the true prin- 
ciples of 1688. At the end of the session be 
went down to Margate with his wife and his 
niece, Miss French, who was now living with 
him, and finished his ' Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs' iWork", iv. 392). In 
December he brought out his ' Thoughts on 
FVench Affairs' {tb. 551), a pamphlet ex- 
hibiting the revolution as no mere political 
change, but as concerned, like the Heforma- 
tion, with doctrines and opinions which would 
certainly spread unless checked by a coalition 
of powers. While at Margate he received a 
visit from Calonne, who came from the refu- 
gees at Coblenti to seek his advice. Ho sent 
hie »on Ei chard to represent him atCoblentz, 
a step which was allowed though not autho- 
rised bv the government, while the Chevalier 
de la Bintinnaye wss sent to represent the 
princes at Beoconsfield (ib. i. 633). No ad- 
vice, however, could help men so imprac- 
ticable as the Coblentz refugees. Richard 
returned home and was at once engaged by 
the Irish catholics, who hoped throu^ him 
to gain his fiither's guidance. Tliis mission 
called forth the letter to Sir Hercules Lane- 
rishe, n-ritten in January 1792, in whidi 
the whole question of re^ious toleration in 
Ireland is discussed. In February Burke 
attended the funeral of his old friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who left him his executor 
with a legacy of 2,000/., and appointed him 
guardian of his niece, Miss Palmer, shortly 
afterwards married toLordlnchiquin. Biirke 
immediately sent 100/. by his son to two 
poor women by the Blackwater, one of them 
by birth a Nagie and probably one of his 
mother's family, adding ' God knows how 
little we can spare it' {ib. ii. 91). He took 
little part in the dcbBlog of this session. He 
opposed Orey's notice of motion on parlia- 
mentary reform. Anger at the sympathy 
the unitarians expressed with the revolution 
and fear of disturbing the established order 
again led bim, in MaTl792, to forget his tole- 
rant principles and oppose Fox's motion for 
the repeal of cerlain penal statutes respecting 
religious opinions (Pari. Hitt. jxii. 1381). 

Burke now held a unique position. ' He 
is,' writes Elliot, ' a soft of power in Europe, 
though totally without any of tboae means, 
or the smallest share in them, which give or 
maintain power in other men.' He woe in 
correspondence wi th Monsieur (LouisXVni) 
the Count of Artois, and the French royalists. 
AU hope of help from England was founded 
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on hiB adyocftcv. He deprectted the pud- 
tum of PoUno^ and coumeHad Stonmlaim 
to preaerve a bberal policy. Tlie catholioa 
of iraland lcx>ked wm him aa thor eham- 
pion. Without office nimaelf, he waaeiiga§[ed 
in pemiading a large aeetion of the whiga 
under the ncnmnal headahip of the DnEe 
of Portland to join Pitt'a aupportemi and in 
apite of -violence to priyate afleetion to aepar- 
rate themaelyea from Fox {(hrre$p. qf C,J, 
i%ir, iii. 20^. Aa each ancceedin^ act of the 
xeydution became more bloody, hialbreaight 
waa praiaed more widely. He eaoerly urged 
the neoeasity of war, and Pitt liatened to 
hia adyice with respect In September 1792 
he waa at Bath for hia wile's health. He 
went up to London during hia yiait in order 
to be present at the meetinga of the committee 
for the relief of the French refugeea, a matter 
in which he took the deepeat intereet ( WarkSf 
iL 146^49). On the opening of the session he 
found Fox, whose following had now shrunk 
to fifty, aa much opposed tohis yiews as oyer. 
Burke now defimtely took his place on the 
ministerial side. In the dehate on the Alien 
Bill, 28 Dec, haying mentioned that an order 
had been giyen at Birmingham for 8,000 
da^jgers, he suddenly prodiused a specimen 
which had been giyen him on his way to the 
house [see Buboes, Sib James Blaitd], and 
threw It with some vehemence on the floor. 
* This,' he said, pointing to it, * is what you 
are to gain by an alliance with France ' 
{Pari. Hist. xxx. 189). This melodramatic 
scene was caricatured by Gillray, and much 
mocked at by Fox*8 party. Sherdan taunted 
Burke w^ith it on 28 teb. following. On 
the same evening Fox declared that many 
of Burke's statements were untrue, and an 
unseemly wrangle ensued (ih. 537, 554). 
The declaration of war with France in- 
creased Burke's popularity. He maintained 
his influence with the leading politicians in 
8pit« of certain social drawbacks. At a time 
when political power was closely connected 
with social relations, Burke's house was 
badly managed. The meals were irregular 
(Windham, 297 ; Prior, 180) and the com- 
pany doubtful. Young Richard had come 
back from Ireland, havmg mismanaged his 
business there, * quite nauseated by all man- 
kind ; ' William Burke had come back from 
India as penniless as he went away, to be 
a charge on his kinsman ; Richard, Burke's 
brother, was noisy, and his niece, Miss 
FVcnch, 'the most perfect she-Paddy that 
ever was caught ' (PTlliot, ii. 136). A vote 
of confidence m Fox having been passed by 
the Whig Club in 1793, Burke and several 
others seceded from it. With reference to 
this dispute Burke drew up his 'Observa- 



tiona for the Oondnet of the Miaoaty ' dnw 
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the Duke of Portland ( IFerJb^ ▼. eB)L Ui 
memorial waa auneptilaoaalyjpriiitad ialW 
by a diahoneat aecntazr with the aeeinl 
titb of ' Fifty«lbur Axtielaa of InfeaduMil 
againatthaKfffatHon.aj.Foiz.' AlAoi^ 
Knrfae rqoioea at the dadaatioB of the inv 
with Frioobf he ationi^Tdjaapnoved of thi 
character it aaanwied what ne wiahad Iv 
waa a war againat Jaoohinlam on hahalf cf 
Louia XVn and of xeUgiott, wlule Pitt avl 
our alliea each aougfat aome aapante aid 
aelflah olgeet. Hewonld have made the war 
a cruaadoy a war againat atheiam and laM- 
lion. It waa monatroua in hia ejea tikat 
while the Jacohina never pardoned^ the abiM 
treated the moat bloody luad mareilcaa oftn- 
dera aa priaonera of war inatoad of oallim 
them to afariet account. Theae ▼iewa ha cm- 
bodiiedin a new pamphlet^ h^gon while h» 
waa at Beaoonafiefd in the antomn of 1798 
(A. 10. iL 296; Cbrntp. f^ C J. Kx^ 
81). He deenlYfelt hia alienation ftomga^ 
and oxproaeo d hia aorraw in a letter to Fort- 
land, who wiahad him to come to a mnefim 
to be held in JanuaiylTOi in order to aawr 
tain the poanlnlity of a coalition. Hie wai 
not, however, prep a red for a racooeiliaftioe, 
nor did he aee any deaire for it on Foz'a aide 
( Work», ii. 243, 248). Early in the year he 
lost his brother Richard. He remained some 
time at Beaconsfield, and when he returned 
to Tendon took little part in business for 
some time. During April he had more than 
one passage of arms with Sheridan. In a de- 
bate on the Volunteer Corps Bill Burke quoted 
some doggerel lines of an American wnter: — 

Solid men of Boston make no long potationii, 
8oIid men of Boston make no long orations. 

Bow! wow! wow! 

Sheridan in reply taunted him with his 
alleged inconsistency by quoting two other 
lines from the same source : — 

He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hall 

attended: 
In such company, good lack! how his morals 

most be mended ! 

Bow! wow! wow! 

Burke bitterlv resented the sneer (FaxL 
Hist. xxxi. 216). 

The trial of Hastings was now drawing 
to a close, and on oO April Burke pre- 
sented to the House of Commons the report 
he drew up for the committee appointed 
to inspect the Lords' Journals with refer- 




cont«ining a justification of the impeach* 



ment. At its dose hia lone labours in tlie 
■cause WBK ended, and on 30 June he and 
the other mauagers received the thanks of 
the house. At the prorogation in July 
Burke retired from ^ftrlinment. Tlie snine 
aiontli tho formiil union which tie had done 
HO much to brine about wne made between 
the Portland whigB and the miniBtry. Lord 
Fitiwilliaui gave Burke's seat to his son 
Richnrd, and Burke went to Malton to wit- 
ness the election. On 2 Aug. his aon died. 
The blow ahsltered Burke's life, and he 
■went down to Beaconafield broken in heart. 
In the midst of his sorrow he took an active 
interest in the subscription for the relief of 
the French clerE?, and sent 50^. to his sod's 
old Wend the Abb6 de la Bintinnaye. On 
SO Aug. he was informed that the king 
bad granted him an immediate pension of 
1,200/. a year, on the joint lives of himself 
and Mrs. Burke, and that during the next 
seitsion an appli cation would be made to par- 
iiament fur uiv grant of a larger sum. As 
his debts were troublesome, he asked that i 
this pension might be antedated lo the begin- ' 
ning of the year. This was done. Pitt found 
means for the larger pension without apply- 
ing to the house, andn further sum of 3,500/. 
a vear was granted bini for his own life out 
of the West India 4^ per cents (Stanhofe, 
Life <if Pitt, u. 345-50?. Burke expressed 
his thankfulness for these grants, but whs 
displeased that the second pension was not 
brought before the house. The civil list 
pension he seems to have sold at once for 
the payment of his debts (Dilkb). 

The recall of Lord Fitiwilliam from Ire- 
land early in 1T96 excited Burke's fears for 
tlie cause of religious toleration in his native 
land, and was the occasion of hia second 
letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, written 
on 26 May ( Work*, vi. 47). He corre- 

Sonded constantly on this subject with Dr. 
iissey (afterwards bishop of Waterford), 
and took a strong intcrrest in the founda- 
tion of the cathohc collpge at Maynooth, of 
which Hussey was the nrst president. On 
S3 April he was present nt the ocquitl'al of 
Hastings, after a trial of seven years, 'that 
principal act which he said was to be the 
dorj' or the shame of liis whole public life' 
ra.ii.»O0). Hu than went bock to Beacons^ 
field and interested himself in the lives of 
his poo rneigh hours, in thegrowth of hie trees 
and the management of his farm. At the 



■end of the year he was occupied 
a renly to a pamphlet by Lord Auckland 
«ntitled 'Remarks on the Apparent Circum- 
stances of the War.' This reply remained 
unfinished, and was published after his death 
■ title of the ' Foortb I,etter on a 



Regicide Peace,' An allack made on hia ' 
pension in tho House of Lords by the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Lauderdale caused him 
to lav aside this work to writ« bis indig- 
nant'' Letter to a Noble Lord' (i*. v, 213), 
This reply in its turn called forth a crowd 
of answers. In the apring of 1796 he drew 
tip a scheme for a school for the sons of 
French emigrants, which, with the co-opera- 
tion of the government, he eslAblished at 
Penn, a village near Beaconslield. Among 
the children of this school he seemed almost 
to forget his load of sorrow, and his former 
adversary, Mackintosh, who warmly admired 
him, -wiiBU on a visit to Beaconsfield at 
Christinas in 1796 saw Burke romp with the 
little ones 'with cordial glee' (Li/e of Sir 
Jnma Mackinlok, 87-94). The melancholy 
of Burke's life was also cheered by the kind- 
ness and the frequent presence of bis friends 
Windham, now secretary at war, and Dr. 
Laurence. During the summer of 1796 he 
worked at tho first two ' Letters on a Kegi- 
cide Peace.' Their publication was delayed 
byaseverenttackofiUnessin July. He went 
to Bath accompanied by hiswife and William 
Burke, and returned somewhat better in Sep- 
tember. A dispute having arisen with Owen, 
bis publisher, be transferred the right of pub- 
lishing his forthcoming letters to another 
house. Greatly to his annoyance, Owen 
brought out an unauthorised copy of his ' Let- 
ters on a Regicide Peace,' and the two editions 
appeared together, almost on the day on which 
Lord Malmesbury set out on his abortive 
embaBSy (Maosnibht, iii. 675). The exhibi- 
tion of the character of these negotiations 
in the third letter was Burke's last work. 
His disease, found after death to have been 
internal abscesses, grew rapidly worse, and 
Windham persuaded him to again visit Bath 
in the end of January. ' Your life," he wrote, 
' is at this moment of more consequence than 
that of any man living' ( W'orkt, ii. S66). 
The war pBrty indeed 'depended on Burke's 
pen and H'oclie's sword.' He worked in the 
inlervola of pain. Windham came to him 
OS soon as buainesa allowed, and Wilber- 
force, who visited him at Bath, remarked 
haw his party came to the dying statesman 
us men songlit Ahithophel, 'as if one who 
went to inquire of the oracle of the Lord ' 
(£«/?</ WMfr/orcf.ii. 211). While he lay 
ill, Owen published the unauthorised edition 
of ' ObeewBtions on the Conduct of the Mi- 
nority,' but Burke was not told of it until 
an injunction to stop the sole had been ob- 
tained. At the end of May he returned to 
Beaconsfipld, conscious that all liopee of any 
recove^ were at an end, not gnevine for 
LimgeU, but dwelling witji sorrow and in- 
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t.v'lfili volnr/i': ■.'.;i-. i--'i».'l in l^l.i, an'] fl»»; \\ 'irk'.' 1 '*70, >%•). Th».* l»."Ttrr*, s;p»'».*oho?'. and 

v.}j'il«- a;!- (:'»fi.|»i»»«'i in 1''L'7. .\ n»'.v <.-'ii- tnict- on Iri.sh atTuirs w^-rt* t'ditt-u hy M. Ar- 

ti'»n ot till! iir-t »:i;.dif •.oiuiij<'.-, witli p-^rtrait n'^iM in l****!, and tlirK? volumes oV 'Select 

and lit"*", WJ1-: i-rtu«'l in l^i'-'J. Tin; <:r;nT»nts Work.-* — 1. 'Thouirhts nn the IVesenl Di^ 

in, i xii., wliir-h took in lii'- iiriir.l*-.-^ of con t<.*nt.- and .Si>»'0cbe5 on America.' '2, 'Re- 



flections on liie Prench Itt^voliition.' 3. 'Four 
Lettera on the Regicide Peace'— have been 
edited, vitli exceHeol introductioQaaod QOtea, 
by E. J. Payne, Clwcndon PrKss Series, Ox- 
ford, 1866-78,8vo. Burke'a -Opinions on Ke- 
form'isathin volume of extracts compiled lif 
T. H. Burke, 1831, Sro, sad only deservts 
mention as illuetTating the importance at- 
tached to hia opiniODB at the time of its , 
publication. I 

The worhs of Burke contained in the 
more complete collective editions are, besides I 
letters ; 1 . ' A Vindication of Natural So- | 

daty, &c., in a Letter to Lord , by a . 

lata Noble WriUr,* 1756, 8to; also in ' Fu- 
gitive Kecee,' vol. ii. 1T62, 12mo; a new 

edition, in a ' Letter to Lord D ,' Oxford, ' 

1796, 12mo. 2. ' A PliiloBophical Enquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime , 
and the Beautiful,' 1766, 8vo ; ^d edition, 
to which is added a 'Diseourae concerning ' 
Taste," 1757 ; 8lh edition, 1776, &c.; also in [ 
lH^andlS24,12moi translated into French, ' 
with short Life by E. Lagentie de Lavaisee, 
Paris, an. x\. 1803, 8vo, and into German by 
C. G«rv6, Riga, 1773, 8vo. 3. 'A Short 
Account of a Short Administration,' 1766. 
4. 'Observations on a late Publication in- 
tituled " The Present State of the Nntion,"' 
1769, 4to. 6. ' TfaouglitB on the Causes of 
the Present Discontent,' 1770. 6. Speech 
on American Taxation, 1774, Svo, Bristol, 
1777 ; translated, ' Reden'on American Taxa- 
tion and on Conciliation with America, &c. 
Ootha, 1864, 8vo. 7. Speeches at Bristol in 
I77I, London, 1774, 8vo. 8. Speech on 
Conciliation with America, 17(5, T778 
(see 6). 9, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
London, 1777, Svo, 10. Letter to Two 
Gentlemen in Ilristol on Trade with Ireland, 
London, 1778, Svo. IL Speech on Eco- 
nomic Keform, &e., London, 1780, 8vo, re- 
Sblished 1H31, Svo. ^'2. Speeches at the 
istol Election, 1780, Svo, and Dublin. 
13. 'On Fox's East India Bill,' 1784, Svo, 
and Dublin. 14. ' Hepn-senlation to His 
Huesly, moved 14 June 1784,' new mlilion 
17e5, 4to. 15. Speech on the Debts of the 
Niibob of Arcot, 1785, Svo, and Dublin. 
Itt. 'Un the Army Estimates,' substance of 
CTBocb- 17W), Svo. 17. ' BeHections on the 
B«Tolution b France,' Sc, 1790, 8vo : Stli 
<.-dition. Dublin. 1791: lllh edition 1791; 
newedilion,withalterationsbyeditor(S. J.), 
1763, 12mo! ISao, Ifiaiui new edition, Lon- 
don (printed nt Edinburgh), with biogra- 
5 hictu notice, 1868; and inl872 in Nonpareil 
uries of English Classics ; tronelated, ' Sur 
la Bfvoluiion, lie., trnduit par le B. de B., 
Londrwi,' 1 790, 8vo : ' IWilexions aur la Revo- 
lution, Ac, Luttre de B. au Troducleur (Du- 



ponl), Paris et Ixindres,' 171K),8voi 'Betrach- 
tungen iiher die Frani^ische Rev.' F. Oentx, 
Berlin, 1793. 18. Letter to a Member of 
the Nations! Aasembly, London, 1791. Svo; 
reprints Dublin and Paris; transla ted, 'Lettre 
i un Membre,' &c., Paris, 181! (1791), 8to ; 
'Lelteia del Signor B,,' &c., Ferrara, 1793, 
Svo. 19. ' Appeal from the New lo the Old 
Whigs,' London, 1791 ; 2nd edition, revised, 
1791. 20. Letter to a Peer of Ireland 
(Lord Eenmare) on the Penal Laws, London, 
1762, 1786; Dublin, 1791 ; edited by II. C. 
Clifford, 1824. 91. Letter to Sir Herculea 
Langrishe, M.P., 1792, Svo. 22. ' Hints for 
a Memorial to be delivered to Mone. de M. M.' 
23. 'ThoiightsonFrench Affairs,' 1797, 8vo 
{poetb.) 24. ' Heads for Consideration on 
the Present State of AfTairs.' 25. ' Remarks 
on the Policy of the Allies.' 2fi. ' Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of the Minority.* This 
lelterwaa of a private nature. It was sent to 
the Duke of Portland as a protest against the 
vote of the Wliig Club in 1793. Through 
the dishonesty of Swift, Burke's secretary, it 
was printed and circulated in 1797, with the 
second title, 'Fifty-four Articles of Im- 

Snchment aniiust the Richt Hon. C. J. Fox,' 
97, 8vo. Burke was therefore compelled 
to issue a corrected copy, to which he ap- 
pended hia private letter to the duke, 1797, 
Svo. 27. LettertoW.Elliot,Esq^datedl795. 
38. Prefaoetothe'AddrossofM.Brissottohis 
Constituents,' translated by William Burke, 

1794. 29. 'ThoughtsandDetailsonScarcity.' 
originally presented to W. Pitt November 

1 795. Burke intended to recast the memorial, 
and advertised it under the tide of ' Letters 
on Rural Economics addressed to Mr. A. 
Young.' These letters remained in a frag- 
mentary state at his death, and were worked 
into the ' Thoughts and Details ' by the 
editors, who published the ' Memorial, 1800, 
Svo. 30. A l.*tter to a Noble Lord, &c, 
24 Feb. 1796, 8»o ; editions 2-4, of Willioms 
and of Owen,*diirer ; 13th edition 1796; 
first American edition — a LotterfiDm E. B., 
&e.,with preface by P. Porcupine (W. Cob- 
bett)— Philadelphia, 1796, Svo; I^ndon, 
1831, Svo ; Edinbuigh, 1837, in Cabinet Li- 
hraiy of Scarce Tracts, Svo; translations 
—' Lettre du trfes honorable E. B.,'&c., Paris, 
1796, Svo; 'E, Burke's Rechtfertigungseiuee 
polltischen Lebens,' Berlin, 1796, Svo. 
31. 'Thoughts on the Prospect of a Peace 
with the liegicide Directory, lettprs i. and ii., 
editions 1-11, 1796,8vo ; translated, ' Lettrea 
d'E. B. h tin Membre de la Chnmbre des 
Communes, Jtc, Peris (17961, 8vo. 32. The 
Third Letlfr on the Regicide Peace, by th» 
late Right Hou. E. B., London, 1797, Svoi 
this Letler was It^ft in a fragmentary stalo. 
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the xeraum was oomnleCed, and some ooih s some at laait of Uie lektan flignad Valon^ 
Dectiiv pails soppliedW his frieiids. 8SL Hie ! which apmarad at intarval^ and iwpeciiiny 
Fonrth Letter on the Regieide PBaee,fra||^t mlTrS^mthft'ETeniiigFMt^'wianputlf 
jnentaxy^ is addzessed to Xoid FIftlWlllia]l^ ! written b^ That fis looked oiror than 

and begins with an answer to Lord Anek- is likely enonrii, hat they pocobnUy wen the 
land's pamphlet, ' Bemaiks on the Apparant woriL of Wilfiam BnriEB^ to whuom, indas^ 
Gizeniurtanoes of the War/ 1706. it was' Almonaaeribeeaahaxeintliem; thejanlgr 
written in December 1795, and was printed | no meaaa e^nal to BozIdb^ owajprodnctions. 
in 4to and 16 yoL octavo editions, 1812, , A new edition of the worin night oontain 
being the &Bt article in toL t. of 4to, aome- 1 aome speeches not hitherto aepanmfyprinted 
times called Uie seccmd posthnmoiis Tolume, ' or in the coUeetiTe editions^ aooa of the 
in ToL ix. of 8vo edition. 84. A Letter to ' snrveysof the events of eachyear oontribotad 
the Empress of Russi% dated 1791. 86. A ; to the 'Annual Begister,' and at leaat thoss 
Letter to Sir Charles Bingham, dated 1778. dnring the seven yeazs^ war, j wpri nt ad in a 
as. ALettertotheHon.C.J.Foz,datedl777. i separate form as < A Oomjdeat EGuitoiT of 
87. A Letterto the Marquis of Rockingham, the Late War; or Annnaf BMster of ill 
idated 1777. 88. An Address to the Kmg . Rise, Progress, and Eventa in ^uope^ A^ 
(sentwith86). 89. An Address to the British Africa, and America,' 1768^ 8va Theprotest 




to T. Bora^ Esq., with title 'A Letter nom j the terse and lucid style whact 

TfAtnnnA Burko, Esq., in vindication of his in drawing up such documenta, and aloig 

_._:! — ._.-.!. ]^^Ai.^.tfL: — rT-«i-«j> ^^ jjjg reports and speediea on Indian 



eooduct with regard to the affiurs of Ireland,' 
London and Dublin, 1780. 42. A Letter to 
J. Merlott, Esq., 1780. 48. Letters and Re- 
flections on tne Execution of the Rioters 
in 1780. 44. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
EL Dundss, with the sketch of a Negro 
Oode, drawn up 1780, 1792. 46. A Letter 
<m the Duration of Parliaments, to the 



affiurs should be printed < Heads of CAise* 
tions to be Enquired into before it will bs 
advisable to take P. Benlidd affain into the 
Company's service. . . •' 1780, «o. 

[MemoiTB of Bmke have been poUishsd lij 
Charles MaeOoimid:, 1798, 4to^ a eoane aad 

badly written party attack ; by Robert Biaset, A 
Chairman of the Buckinghamshire Meeting, Life of E. B., comprehending an incipartial ae- 
1780. 46. Tracts relative to the Popery l^ws count of his Literary and F6litical Eflorta, 1 7M, 
in Ireland. 47. A letter to Sir W. Smith, revised 1800, 8vo, hasty and uncritical; by Sir 
1705. 48. Second letter to Sir Hercules Lang- ! James Prior, second edition enlarged, 1826. fifth 
rishe (cf. 21 above), 1795. 49. A Letter to ' edition revised, 2 vols., companion to Works 
R Burke, Esq. (n. d.) 50. A Letter on the in Bohn's British CUissics, 1854— this, the firat 
Affairs of Ireland, 1797. 51. ' Fragments ' ^^offraphy of any real value, stiU remains, on 
and Notes of Speeches.' 52. 'Hints for an ' 1^« whole the b^t; by George Croly. 1840. 




the ImjK;achm(>nt, published, with Introduc- rable sketch, also by the same author Burke, a 

tion, 1/92, 8vo. 57. * lleport from the Com- Historical Study, 1867, 8to, the beet estimate of 

mittee appointed to inspect the Lords' Burke's political position; The Papers of a Critic^ 

Journals,'^ printed 1794. 58. Speeches on by C.W.Dilke, 1875, 8vo, chiefly from the Athe- 

tho Impeachment, lleply. Sundry frag- n»^m. contain a searching investigation into 

ments, notes, &c. The titles of the foregoing Burke's money affairs. A bnlhant review of 

have in some cases been abbreviated. A J.^^? " ^l^'"^^^''*^ ^r" ^^ ^1^ 

:- c 4, 1-4.' f •p,,,!,^*^ «r^-L-o ;« of:ii fills in the history of social progress will be 

satisfactorv edition of Burke 8 works 18 stm ^^^^^ .^ Buckle's^ History of^vilixation in 

a want. Many of his letters are scattered England, i. 455-76, ed. 1873. Burke's Works and 

through vanous printed books, such as Con«*pondence, ed. 1862; Graduates of Trini^ 

Parkes's * iMomoirs of Sir P. Francis and College,Dublin; Sir Philip Francis's Letter Mia- 

IIardy*8*Memoir8ofI^rdCharlemont; some give to Lord Holland ; Memoirs of F. Homer, ad. 

few an) in periodical publications, in the l. Homer, 2nd ed. ; Mrs. Elisabeth MontMii^ 

* Morning Herald ' and other papers, and a Diary and Letters, ed. Matthew Montagu ; Boa* 

large number probably are stul unprinted well's Life of Johnson, ed. 1886; Letters to Bar. 

*nd in private nands. Almon declares that J. W. Temple, 1857; Emin's Lift and Ad' — 



tures; James Barry's Worts, 1809; Hardy'B Me- 
moinof the Earl of Chnrlcmunt. 1BI2; Bcturn 
of Kembcm of Pnrliruuflnt ; Parliamentarj His- 
tory, zri-iixi. ; Caveadish'B Reports of tha 
Ifnreported Parliameiil; H. Walpule's Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III. 1846; Letters of 
H. Wulpole, ed. P. CiiDmiighaiii ; Lord J. Rns- 
SeU'a Memorials and ComBpondaoce of C. J. 
Fox; SlAohope's Lif« of Pitt; Earl of Albe- 
marle's Memoirs of the Marquis of Bockingham; 
Furkea'a Memoira of Sit Philip Francis, od. Merl- 
™le ; K, J. and S.Wilherforee'» Life of W,Will«r- 
foroe, 1838 ; Grenvilla Papers, od. W. J. Smith ; 
Madame d'Arblay b Diaiy and LetMrs. " ' 



book and hia knowlodee of French, he was 
appointed to a judreshjp in St. Lucia, West 
IndieB, and in 1833 the ^vemor. General 
Farqniar, made him judge of the admiralty 
court. He died in 1835 of an unjurr received 
daring- a hurricane in St. Dominica. 

[Law Magaone. ilii. 932.] J. A. H. 






of mm Time, 3rd ed., and Posthomous Memoirs, 
1831!-, Pellev's Life of Lord Sidmouth ; Com- 
■wallisCorreBpondence, ed.Roas; Rogers's Toble- 
tnlk, ed. A. D;ce ; Somerville'e Ovn Life and 
Times: Sir Gilbert Elliot, earl of Minto, Life 
and IieUeta b; llie Coaatess of MinCo ; Wind- 
bftin'sDiBi^, 1784-1310, ed. Mrs, H. Bariog; 
R. J. MocklDtosh's Memoirsof Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ; Earl of Moiraesburj's Diories nod Coit»- 
spondBOCB. 1S41; Almon's Anecdotes, 1797 1 
Moore's Life of Sheridan, 3rd ed. ; Sir Q. C. 
Levis's AdminiatmtionB of Great Britain ; Ban- 
crofl^s History of the United States : Annunl Be- 
pster. 17fla. 1777. 1784; Gent. Mag. 1. Liix,; 
New Monthly Mag. 1S26.] W. H. 

BURKE, EDMUND PLinJKETT(1803- 
1835), judge, waa bom of Irish parents at 
Lisbon in 1802, and, being brought to Eng- 
land at an early aae, -was, till his fifteenth 
year, educated at nome or by Dr. Robert- 
eon, a Bclioolmaster of some repute. At fif- 
teen he was placed intheLycfie at Caen, Nor- 
mandy, where during three years he greatly 
distinguished himaelf. He was then en- 
tered at Caius College, Cambridge, but, dis- 
liking mathematics, did not proceed to a 
degree, and devoted his great talents to the 
study of civil law. While still an under- 
graduate he wrote his ' Esaay on the Laws 
and Oovemment of Rome; introductory to 
the Civil l*w,' a work which if not erudite, 
jbr he was ignorant of Qerman, was sur- 
priaingfor his years and elicited great atten- 
tion at Cambridge. In 1830 he published a 
second edition with his name. He joined 
the Inner Temple and was called to tlie bar, 
but his private means being lost by the im- 

Erudence of a relation, he was too poor to 
uy books or pay fees for reading in counsel's 
chambers, and too proud to seek aid of his 
friends. Though diligent he was iinsyate- 
mntic, and made little legal progrew. He 
wrote bicgraphical notices for iha ' Law 
Magticine,' but even here, though his research 
waa extensive, his dilatory habits stood u 
bit way. In 1833, on the reputation of his 



lerary, by his first wife, Anne, daughter 
coheiress of Matthew Dowdall, M.D,, of 
MuUingar. In accordance with a fninilyu- 
rangement, his younger brother Joseph suc- 
ceeded to the estate at the father's death on 
13 Jan. 1836. John Burke early engaged 
literary work in London, but afterwards 
devoted himself to genealogical studies, and 
in 182C he issued a ' G«aealogical and He- 
raldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baro- 
netageof the United Kingdom.' For the first 
time such awork was arranged alphabetically, 
and peers and baronets wure treated together. 
The convenience of its method at once gave 
it great popularity. The 'Peerage' was re- 
published at irregular intenrals until 1847, 
when it reached its ninth edition. From that 
date it has been issued annually, ' A Qeneral 
and Heraldic Dictionaiy of the Peerages of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, extinct, dor- 
mant, and in abeyance.' was first published 
by Burke in 1831 (3rd edit. 1846) ; later 
editions, prepared by Sir J. B. Burke, appeared 
in 1866 and 18B3. In 1831 Burke also U- 
sued what was intended to be the first of a 
series of annual handbooks, entitled 'Tlie 
Official Kslendar for 1831;' but the series 
was not continued. Between 1833 and 1838 
he published ' A Qenealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland,' in four 8vo volumes; another 
edition was issued in 1837-8; and n third 
edition in two volumes between 1843 and 
1849. The title was altered in the lat«r 
editions to 'A Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry,' and a supplementary volume ap- 
peared in 1644, containing corrifonda and a 
general index. Burke was also the author of 
' The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Fe- 
males, including Beautiee of the Courts of 
George TV and William IV,' 2 vols. 1833 ; of 
' A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Eng- 
knd,'lfi38(re-is8uedl841andl844);of'Th(. 
Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland,' 
1841 ; of 'A General Armoury of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,' 1842 (rt-published in 
Bohn's series in 1844 as Burked 'Encvdo- 
pjedla of Heraldry,' and by Sir J. B. Burle in 
on enlarged form in 18T8) ; of ■ Heraldic Illus- 
tretions, comprising the Ariuorial Bearings of 
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le Principal Families of tbe Empire, witb 
^reea and AnnoUtiona,' 1844 (an illumi- 

i BUpplement appeared in 1861); and of 

' The BAjal Families of En^uid, Beotlaiid, 
and WalsB, and the Families deaoendad from 
them,' in 6 Tols. 1S47-61. Bniln ms alao 
the editor of a short-lived periodical, entitled 
"The Patrician.' Burke died at Aii-la-Ch«- 
pelleon 27 March 1848. Hemarriedhiscousin 
Hary (d. 1646), second dau);htur of Bernard 
OTttailiy of BailTmorrie, Lontfford, by whom 
he had two boob, Pet«r [q, v. Jand John Ber- 
nard. The latter, now known as Sir Bernard 
Burke, is UUl«r king of arms. He greatly 
BBeist«d hia father in his genentof^cat ubours 
from 1840 onwards, and lias throughout his 
life devoted himself to Bimilar purstuta. 

[Bnriw's Landed QanBy, a. r. ' Boika of Elm 
H^;' Qvat. Una. 18«&, pt^ i. 666; Brit. Hns. 
Cat.] S. L L. 

BURKE, PETER (1811-1881), serieant- 
Kt-law, was the eldest son of John Burke 
[q. T.J of Elm Hall, co. Upperaiy, and brother 
<n Sir John Bernard Burke, Ulster king of 
arms. He wan bom in London on 7 May 
1811, and educated at the college of Caen in 
Normandy. Having been called to the bar 
at the Inner TampU in 1839, he joined thf 
northern circuit and the Manchester and 
Lancashire sessions. He afterwards prac- 
tised ut the parliamentary bar, and uppi>a,red 
before the House of Lords in several im- 
portant peerage coses. He was made a 
queen's counsel of the county palatine of 
LnncaatiT in 1858 and a pprjeant-at-law in 
18.19. IIu was eliicted director or chief 
honorary officer of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Normaodv for 1866-7. His death 
occurred at his residence in South Kensing- 
ton on 2U March 1881. In addition to seve- 



ted in a series of extracts from his writings, 
witli e, Humniarj of his life,' 1846. 2. ' Cele- 
brated Trials connected with the Aristocracy, 
in the relations of private life,' Lond, 1S49, 
lB.'>l,8vo. 3. 'The Romance of the Forum, 
or Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from 
Courts of Justice,' 4 vols. Lond. 1863, 1831, 
12mo. J. 'Th<> Public and Domestic Life 
of the Kight Hon. Edmund Burke,' Lond. 
\Sn3, 8vo. 5. ' Celebrated Naval and Mili- 
tary Trials,' Lond. 1866, 8vo. 

[.Vanofihe Time (I B79),lS9;Il[astrated Lon- 
don NowN.aApril 1831, p. 334; Cm. of Printed 
Books ia Brit. Miib.] T. C. 

BUBKE, ROBERT O'HARA (1820- 
18<U), Australian explorerj was bom at St. 
Cleram, county Galway, m 1820, and was 



edncsted In Belriam. He eulated iba Am^ 
trian anny in 1^, and rase to the rank tt 
captun. Inl8481iejoiiiedUie Irish oooMib^ 
lary, and in 1B6S emimted to Anetamlk, aai 
beaune ■JtinspBotorof ptdieoinTietork. b 
Iseo be ms appointed to the -—"■ni' rf 
ta azploriug w^peditton deepatdad ftrdi 
piupose of crasuBg tlie Anstnlien «nii'm»* 
from south to noruu wluGlk hnd o ri g im tediM 
the contiibation cf a thooMnd pooada bf 
Mr. Ambraee K^te, and hid been lihna^ 
supported b^ private subscrtptaeiu and 0>> 
vemment aid. One novel feature waa ws 
employment of comets, specially impotted 
&om India, from which great lesalta wen 
expected. 'The expedition quitted Uelfaouma 
on 20 Aug, 1660. Dissensions soon anMSk 



and after waiting long for r 

which from misman^ement & , 

made a dash for the Gulf of Ganentana «■ 
16 Dec, leaving the bulk of hia atoTei ia 
charge of an assistant named Brabt^^nlk di- 
rections to await his return for three or Dm 
months. The enterprise proved iiiiiiiiirfil 
Though not actually oomin^ witlun aiiht <( 
thn nrn, Tliirlrr nnrl liimiTinniatn "Willi inaihnil 
the tidal waters of the nindera Bivar, aod 
won the fame of being the fiivt white mea 
to cross the Australian continent. But on 
their return to Cooper's Creek on 21 April, 
exhausted with hanlships, they found that 
Brnhe, interpreting his inslructions too tits- 
rally, and discouraged by disease among his 
companions, had abandoned his post that veiy 
day, leaving only a small stock of provisiont 
behind him. Contrary tothe advice of Wills, 
who iirgpd following in Brahe's track, BuihB 
unfortunately determined to strike for the 
South Australian stations, which he had been 
misled into believing much nearer to Cooper's 
Creek than was oclually the case. He was 
driven back by want of water, and, too weak 
to make another attempt, was constrained to 
hang about Cooper's Creek, subsisting mainly 
on the food casually obtained from friendly 
natives, themselves scarcely able to lubsist 
in the desert. Burke died of starvation os 
28 June 1861 ; ^VilU [^see Wilu, WiLUaM 
John] about the same time: KJng,theironlT 
surviving companion, managed to exist wita 
the natives until rescued on 21 Sept. by are- 
lief pipedition, commanded by Mr, AUnd 
Howitt, despatched in queet of the eiploren, 
nhoae failure to return had been reported far 
Braho. Another expedition, alsocommande^ 
by Mr, Howitt, was sent to bring back th* 
remains of the unfortunate tranueis ; aad, 
after making several important diacoverie^ 
returned witn them to MelboninuoiiSSDib 



1662. ThBpublicfuneraltof.kpIawc.n2l Jan. 
following, and memorial atatuos, the work ol 
i'hurleLS SiimmBra, were erected in the prin- 
cipal street orMelboume. Burke wa« s brave 
m&n, endowed with toanv fine quatltieB, but 
seems to have been gomewnat deficient in tem- 
per, and bitrdly to have poasoBsed the attain- 
ments mquisite in the head of a scientific 
«;(plDring expedition. 

[Burke anJ WiIIb'h Exploiiag Expedilion, 
Melbourne. 1861 ; Wills's Eiplomtion. London, 
i 863 : nattton'i AUBlrnlian DictioDary. London, 
1878.] R. O- 

BUBKE, THOMAS a710M7"6), his- 
torian of tU« Irish Dominicans, waa bom at 
Dublin iiljout 1710. After having studied 
there he became a member of the Dominican ' 
order at Home in 1736, and is stated to have 1 
attracted the special notice of Pope Bene- 
dict XIII, In 1731 he published at Home, 
under the title of ' Promptunrium Morale,' a 
Latin and enlarged edition of a Spanish work 
on ntom) theoloey by Francisco Larraga. At 
the instance of the catholic clergy in Iniland, ^ 
and with papal sanction, Burke compiled 
offices for tlie feativala of Irish saints. This 
work appeared at Dublin in duodecimo in 
1761, luider the title of ' Officin Propria Sanc- 
torum HibemitB.' In 1752 Bnrke published 
at Dublin ' A Catechism, Moral and Contro- 
venuol.' In the following year, while engaged 
upon tt Latin work on dogmatic theoloeyi the 
provincial chapter of the Irish Dor"'"'"-"" 



originnlibus nun(|uam antehoc imprea- 
aia, inBtrumentis authenticia, et archivis, 
aliisque invictie fidei monumontisdeprompta. 
. . . Per Patrem Thomam de Burgo, pneli- 
bati Ordlnis alumnum, Sacno Theologia M«- 
gistrum, et Protonotarium Apostolicum, nec- 
non Irihemice DomiaicatuB Hisb>riogTaphum, 
poslea E[piacopum] 0[s80riBnBem]. Colonim 
Agrippinm, ex typogntpbia Mcttemichiana 
Bub aigno Oryphi, anno MIWCLUI.' It has 
been conjectured that the book was printed, 
under the supervision of the author, at Kil- 
kenny. The work is divided into seventeen 
chapters. In these the author treats of the 
historv of Ireland and its government, the 
introduction of the Dominican order, its eon- 
vents there and on the continent, with catA- 
loguea of Dominican prelates, priora, writers, 
and eminent personages. The laet chapter is 
devoE«d to an account of the then depressed 
state of the Irish catholics and of their suf- 



irithgreat industry onthe historv of his order. 
Owing to the destruction of ilocumenls of 
Roman catholics in Ireland, Burke wbs able 
to obtain but little historic material from the 
Dominicans there. He laid a copy of his 
work before the provincial ^-nod at Dublin 
in 1757, by whicn it was referred to the au- 
thorities at ILome for examination. Burke 
pnbliahed at Dublin, in 1758, ' Historical Col- 
lections out of several eminent Protestant 
Historians, and the strange confusions fol- 
lowing in the reigns of lienr\- VIII, King 
Edward VI, Queen Mary. andQueen Eliza- 
beth.' While the work, which Burke had 
compiled on the history of his order, was un- 
dergoing revision at Rome, he was, by papal 
brief dat.ed 9 Jan. 1759, appointed to the va- 
cant see of Ossory, and was consecrated at 
Dmghedn in the fallowing ApriL The results 
of Burke's labours as hislonographer of the 
Dominican order in Ireland appeared in 1762 
in a quarto volume, with the following title : 
' Hibemis Dominicana ; sive Historia Fro- 
vincie Hibemiie Urdinis Priedicatorum, ex 
uitiquis nuuiuscriptis, probntia auctoribus. 



list of tfie religious establishments which had 
formerly existed in Ireland. At the end of 
the volumeisadecreeof 1761, from the Con- 
gr^atio de Propaganda Fide, in relation to 
ecclesiastical arrangemBnts in Ireland. A 
new edition of the offices for Irish saints was 
in 1769 printed at Paris, with a 
prefixed to it that the ii 
publication of 1751 on the same aubioct were 
to be ascribed to those to whom the prepa- 
ration of the work had been entrusted by 
Burke. In 1772 Burke published an addition 
to his historical work, entitled ' Supplemen- 
tum Hlberniie Dominicano!. . . . Pereundem 
auctorem, Patrem Thomam de Burgo, 0[rdi- 
nisl Prriedicatoreml, Eprilacrolplulm Os- 
s[o1r[ie>[e]m.' The autiior. fn a brief 
preface, mentions that the materials in the 
supplement were mainly the result of re- 
searches which he made during a visit to the 
continent in 1769. Among the most impor- 
tant of the contenta of the supplement are 
extracts from archives of the tish Francis- 
cans, then preserved at Rome, and from the 
Rinuccini MSS., accounts of which by the 
writer of the present notice have recuntly 
been given in the reports of the Royal Cora- 
mission on Historical Manuscripta. 'The sup- 
plemeut to the ■ Kibemia Dommicana ' closes 
I with on instrument of the Congregatio de 
> Propaganda Fide, dated at liome 9 April 
. 1772. Owing to the penal laws against Ro- 
I man cathohcs in Ireland the political ten- 
dency of portions of ' Hibemia Dominicana' 
I was regaraed with apprehension by some of 
their prelates. In July 1775 a formal decla- 
ration, in relation to the book and its supple- 
ment, was signed by James Butler, Roman 
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catholic azchbishop of Oashel, and six bishops. 
In this document ther stated that the publi- 
cations had occasioned general uneasiness and 
alann in Ireland, and that they disapproved 
Vf sentimentscontained inthem, which tended 
to weaken alle^panoe to Qeorge 111, and to 
disturb thepnbUcpeace and tranquillity. The 
passages objected to were not indicated in 
the document, but they would appear to be 
those relatiye to the change of the royal suc- 
cession in EnglaTid, and the acts of James II, 
Prince James Francis Edward, and his sons, 
Charles Edward and Henry Stuart, cardinal 
of York. The leaves containing this portion 
of the work were excised firom many copies 
of it. In September 1775 Burke issu^ a 
pastoral condenmatory of acts of the agrarian 
insurgents in Ireland styled 'Whiteb^s.' 
Burke's death took place on 26 Srat. 1776. 
He was succeeded in the see of Ossory 
by John Thomas Troy, subsequently arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Acopvof aportionof'Hi- 
bemia Dominicana,' witn annotations in the 
author's autograph, is preserved in the library 
of the Boman catholic college of Maynooth, 
Ireland. 

[Anthologia Hibemica, 1793; Ostalogue of 
library of Bichard Heber; flist of ifablin, 
1854 ; CoUectioDB on Irish Churdi History, 1861 ; 
Brady's Episcopal SncceBBion, 1876.] J. T. G, 

BURKE, THOMAS (1749-1815), en- 
ppraver, bom in Dublin in 1749, was the pupil 
of John Dixon, the mezzotint enffraver, but, 
like some other engravers of that period, 
abandoned mezzo tinto for the chalk method, 
which Francesco Bartolozzi had made so 
prmular. He produced many excellent plates 
in both styles, chiefly from the works of An- 
gelica Kauflmann. He died in London on 
§1 Dec. 1815. Among Burke's beat scraped 
w^orks may be mentioned the following por- 
traits: Queen Charlotte, after Kauflmann; 
the Chevalier d'Kon, after Huquier ; Thomas 
Dimsdale ; John Henry Hampe, after Kaufl*- 
mann; Richard, earl Howe,aft^rKoster; and 
Frederick, lord North, after Dance ; besides 
others in stipple, generally printed in brown 
or red colours, such as *Telemachus at the 
Spartan Court,* after Kauflmann ; ' The Battle 
of Agincourt,' after Mortimer ; and the * Night- 
mare,* after Fuseli. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists (1878).] 

ij. r, 

BURKE, THOMAS HENRY (1829- 
1882), Under-Secretary of Ireland, bom 29 
May 1829, was second son of William Burke 
of Ejiocknagur, co. Galway, and Fanny 
Xaveria, only daughter of Thomas Tucker 
of Brook Lodge, Sussex, by his wife, Mary- 



anne, dster of NiehblMy ft*>*Hw^i Wm 
Burlre's hmilj was oomieoted with that of 
Sir Ulick Bune of Glinalci in the eooatj 
of QaXway, on whom a baroneter^waa oan> 
femdby OharlealinldSa Borin was ap- 
pointed a supernumerary derk in the ofies 
of the chief secxetazy to the loid-IkNitenanfcor 
Ireland, Dublin GMJe, in May 18^, and WM 

flaoed on the permanent staff there in Jufy 
849. In Apziri861 he was mointed private 
secretary to Sir Thomas Kedington, then 
under^ecretaiy for Ireland. Bnzke anhae- 
quently served in theTarious departments oT 
the chief secretaryjB office, inftlwiliTiy the TwA 
office, London. He acted aa private seeie* 
tary to the chief secretariea £dwaxd Obid* 
well, Sir Robert Peel, and GhieheaterP.fbp- 
te8Cue^now(I886)LordOarling£nrd. Tulfay 
1869 Burke was appointed nnder-secrctsvy 
for Ireland, and filled that post till his dsau. 
On 6 Bfay 188S Loid Frederick GaveDdiik 
[q. y.l arriTed in Dublin, and waa itxauiDj 
mstaued as the chief secretary, in snooessiaa 
to Mr. W. £. Forster [q. Y.], wtK> had held the 
office since 1880. Early in the same evemv^ 
Lord Cavendish and Burice,idiilewa]kingm 
Fhodnix Ftok, near DuUin, were assasainatoi 

Sthe memberB of a secret society eaUing' 
smseWesthe'InyiEicibles.' Burke wasin- 
terred in Glasneyin cemetery, and the ▼ioe-> 
roy, Earl Spencer, erected a memorial window 
to him in the Dominican Church, Dublin. 
Burke^s services as an official were, on his 
death, publicly commended by members of 
the houses of Lords and Commons, and a 
pension was conferred by the government 
on his sister. [For an account of the subse- 
quent detection of the murderers see Cabet, 
Jakes.] 

[Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1883 ; An- 
nual Register, 1883; Dublin journals, 1882-3; 
Hansard's Parliamentary Debates.] J. T. G. 

BURKE, THOMAS NICHOLAS (1830- 
1883), Dominican friar, was bom in the town 
of Galway in Ireland on 8 Sept. 1830. His 
father was a poor baker. At the age of 
seventeen he went to Rome and tbence to 
Perupa, where he entered the order of St 
Dommic, commencing his novitiate and the 
study of philosophy. From Perugia he wig 
again sent to Rome, where he studied theo- 
logv at the college of the Minerva and Santa 
Sabina. After having thus spent five yens 
in Italy, he was sent by the superior of his 
order to England, where he was ordained 
priest in 1853. He spent four years on the 
English mission in Gloucestershire, and wat 
then sent to Ireland to found a noritiaie 
and house of studies for his order at TaUa^^ 
near Dublin. This he aucceaafullj 



pliebefl. and for the next Beven years he 
Duoity employed in the care of die new esta- 
bti§IuneDt, and in preachinK niiseioiis la dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland. He waa neirt sent 
to Kome ae prior of the monastery of Irish 
Dominicniu at San Clements. After the 
deathof Cardinal Wiseman, Burke succui 
Dr. Manning «s preacher of the Lenten eer- 
moDB in English in the church of S&nta 
Maria del Popolo. Ha continued to preach 
these eermons for five years. After his 
retnm to Ireland he was attached to St. 
Saviour's DominJcan church in Dublin. In 
1873 he Tiaited the United States, having 
been appointed risitor to the hoiuies of the 
Dominican communily on the American con- 
tinent. He delivered sermons and lectnn^s 
in all parts of the Union, and acquired ei- 
ttaordmary popularity as an orator. The 
8um collected for American charities by his 
Mnnons reached 100,000^ His lecturea in 
answer to Mr. J. .A. Fronde, the historian, 
on the relatione between England and In;- 
land, caused much excitement and produced 
an animated controversy. The first of these 
I lectures was delivered on 12 Nov. 1S72, in 
' the Academy of Music, Now York. On 
f leaving the llnited States he returned to 
the convent at Tallaght, where he died on 
3 July 1863. 

His works are : 1. 'English Misnile in 
Ireland,' a course of lectures in reply to 
Mr. Froude,New York, 1873, 12rao. 2. ' Ire- 
land's Case stated, in reply to Mr. Froude,' 
New York, 1873. 3. 'Lectures and Ser- 
mons,' New York, 1878. 4. ' Lecturea on 
Faith and Fatherland,' 1874. 5. 'St. Igna. 
tiua&nd the Jesuits,'aaermon, London, 1880, 
Svo. 

[Life by W. J. FitzpatriL-k, F.S.A., 2 vols, 
london, 1883; Tablet, 7 July 1883 ; Woo of the 
Time (1884), 191 ; Dit. of Printed BookH in Brit. 
MoB.1 T. C. 



Author of ' Juniue's Letters,' the 
ftnd the kinsman of Edmund Burke [q, v.], 
WM bom in London, admitted into Westmin- 
■ter 1743, ehicted to Christ Church, Oxford, 
1747, contributed a copy of elegiacs to the 
nniversilv collection on the death of the 
Princeof Wales in 1751, and took the degree 
«f B.C.L. in 17Q5 (Wel<!h), [Some notices 
of William Burke will be found under En- 
KirxD BuKKB.] The two kinsmen were tra- 
Telling companions in 1 7!>'2, worked together 
Oa the 'Account of the EurnpeanSettleinenta 
itt America,' which seems to have been 
written by W', Burke, and joined in befriead- 
init Em in the AnueniJin. Burke came into 
notice iu liijS, h» the author of ' Bauuirkb 



on the Letter to Two Great Men.' oii answarfl 
to Lord Bath's ' Letter to Pitt and the Duk»^ 
of Newcastle ' on the prospect of peace, 
this pamphlet, and in another entitled ' An 
Examination of the Commercial Principles 
of the late Negotiation,' 1761, Burke, who 
held the office of secretary to Guadaloupe 
in 1782, strongly advocated our retention oT" 
the island. In 1763 he appears as the &iei|ij 
of Lord Vemey, and a confidential mediata 
between him and George GrenvLlle ( O 
Papfra, ii. 491. He was under-searetary ta 
General Conway, the secretary of state for 
the southern department, and the following' 
year was moved into the northern depart- 
ment. IJn the down&ll of the RockinghaniH 
ministry Burke resigned his olHee, i^-''-*-" 
brought him 1 .OOOi. a year. 'To enoo 
me,' Edmund Burke wrot«, ' he gavi 
own interests the first stab.' By this ti 
is evident that he must have embarked in 
speculation. He and Edmund Burhe had 
already befriended James Barry and sent him 
to Italy, and in a tetter written to Bany 
in 1786 Burke says that their affairs— evi- 
dently speaking of his kinsmen Edmund and 
Richard— were so ' well arranged ' that they 
were not uneasy at the prospect of a change 
in the ministry which would entail loss of 
place (Babsi, Work*, i. 77). To his friend- 
ship with Lord Vemey, who seems to have 
been a 'partner in his speculations, Burke 
owed his return to parUoment as member for 
Great Bedwin, Wiltshire, on 16 June 1766: 
in March 1768 R. Brudenell was returned in 
bis place, but, as the latter chose another 
confitituencv, Burke regained his seat in the 
following May, and held it until the dissolu- 
tion in ^pteinber 1774 (Membera of Partia- 
mml, ii. ISiJ, 144). Burke did not take a 
prominent part in the debates of the house. 
' Alt an orator,' H. Wnlpole says, ' he had 
neither manner nor talents, and yet wanted 
little of his cousin's presumption ' (Memoir* 
of tie Seign of Georfff III,'u.27i). Hewaa 
an active pushing man, well acquainted with 
the leaders of the whig party, tioDgh gene- 
rally disliked by them. He lived much with 
his cousin Edmund, first inQueen AnneStreet 
and afterwards at Oregoriea, and a strong 
attachment existed between them. For a 
time Burke's stocl^obbing transactions pro- 
spered. In 1769.however, thecrashcB' ' 



schoolmaster, be hud long been on terms of 
friendship. About the lime of his disaster, 
however, their intimacy ceiaee<l, and in 1771 
Markhara, then bishop of Cbeiiter, in a letter 
addressed to Edm una Burke, accused him of 
saying something iu, as it seems, a private 
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eonTenatioii with himaelf which reiideved 
him liable to ' a crimbial pfoaeention in a 
matter of state.* This acensataon was part 
of an attack made br the lushop OB Edmimd 
Burke, who in the draft of his reply speaks 
warmly of his kinsman's character, and of 
the kindness he had shown him in intro- 
ducing him to Lord Rockingham, in the re- 
sumation of his office, and on other occasions 
(Warkt, L 158). Burke's relatixmship to lus 
cousin gained him admission to the duh in 
Gerrard Street, and aocordinffly he appears 
in Goldsmith's * Retaliation.'^ Among the 
various stories told about the occasion m this 
poem, it is sud that the notices Goldsttiith 
first wrote of the Burkes were so severe, that 
Hugh Bovd [^* v.] persuaded the poet to alter 
them and entirefy rewrite the character of 
William, fbr he was sure that if the Burkes 
saw what was originally written of them the 
peace of the duh would be disturbed (Botd, 
Mueellaneaus Works, 1 188). 

Having lost his seat for Great Bedwin. 
Burke, in the summer of 1774, contested 
Haslemere, Surrey, was defeated, and peti- 
tioned unsuccessfully, the election heinff oon^ 
firmed in May 1775 (Bbatsov, BMkal &^ 
ter, ii. 255). Broken in fortune and haraMed 
l^ judgments against him for deht, Burke 
vainly sought a l^ace in the East Lima Com- 
pany's service. The feeling against him was 
strong, and he found no friends. In 1777 
he managed to get to Madras by carrying 
despatches for Lord Pigot, from whom he 
hoped to obtain employment. On his arrival 
at Madras he found Lord Pigot dead. He 
brought out with him letters of recommen- 
dation from Edmund and John Burke to 
Philip Francis, asking Francis to do some- 
thing for him in case he should go to Bengal. 
These letters he sent to Francis, who wrot« 
kindly to him, inviting him to his house, but 
telling him at the same time that he could 
do little to help him (Memoirs of Sir P. 
Francis, ii. 101). He did not accept Fran- 
cis's invitation, for having been fortunate 
enough to obtain the appointment of agent 
to the Rajah of Tanjore he at once returned 
to England. In 1779 he went back to India 
as deputy paymaster of the king's troops, and 
in 1782 was made commissary-general of the 
forces in the East Indies. Lord Comwallis 
considered that the sending of him out was 
*• an unnecessary job,' and said in a letter to 
Lord Rawdon, (lat«d 1789, that he had done 
him what ser\ice he could, but that with 
Burke service meant putting large sums of 
money into his pocket, and that if he had done 
that he would have deserved to he impeached, 
giving two examples of the ' extraordinary ' 
proposals which Burke made for his own 



advantage, and to which he nfoaadtocsK- 
sent (CbnMttOw CbrrajpOMfanes^ L 460-fl;& 
17SV. These notices diaprone the a tetaM t 
of Uieeditonof the conespondenee <rf Bi- 
mund Burke, that BoilBelraa 'mueh belet e d' 
hjr the earl (Bubxb. WMsb^ !• MS\ Aftv 
his return to Kngiaiid in 1708 ae lifid 
chieflj, if not whoU j, at Beaoonafield, aai 
notices of the shattend state of hie health 
occur in Edmund Burked letters (A. iL 9M| 
81d. 815). He survived hia kinaiiiaiL_Mi2 
died in 1708. Burke is said bjHoneeWal* 
pcde to have written with ingenuitj aai 
sharpness, and to have done good eenriee ta 
his narty with his pen. An attempt has base 
maoe to ahow that he was or may have base 
the author of 'Junius'sLettera.' BeaidaaAi 
share he had in the ' European SetdemsBli 
in America,' and the nampmets on the peaea 
negotiations, from 17o4 onwards he ^peaa 
occasionally to have written lettera on politi* 
cal matters, chiefly under the sinataie of 
' Valens,' in the ' London Evening jBoat ' aai 
other papers. Some of these letters aie said 
to have been written in conjunctioii wiA 
Edmund Burke (Aijcov, AMfdod^UB^ L SSI; ii 
847, wheresome of these letters arenrinted). 
He also translated the address of IL Briant 
to his constituents in 1794. Iliis traodatMB 
he suhndtted to Edmund Burke, who fnritj 
condemned it, amended it, and wrote a pre- 
face to it. Several of Burke^s letters are con- 
tained in the correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, and in Barry's works. 

[Welch's Alumni Westmon. (1852) ; Mse- 
kmght's Life of £dmimd Burke ; Dilke's Papen 
of a Critic ; Granville Papers, ed. Smith ; Coni- 
wallis Correspondence, ed. Ross; Porkes's Me- 
moirs of Sir P. Francis, ed. Merivale ; Works of 
James Barry, 1809; Almon's Anecdotes ; Boyd*s 
Miscellaneous Works ; Walpole's MemoiiB of the 
Heign of George III, ed. Sir D. Le Maichant ; 
Return of Members of Parliament; Beataoo's 
Political Register; J. C. Symons's William Boika, 
the author of Junius.] W. H. 

BURKE, WILLIAM (1792-1829), cri- 
minal, was bom in the parish of Orr^, m 
the county of Cork, in 1792, and seema to 
have been a vagabond from his birth. He 
went to Scotland in 1818 as a labourer, and 
worked on the Union canal at Mediston. 
Little more is known of him until 1827,iHieD 
he appears in Log's lodginff-house, Tanner^s 
Close, Edinburgh, an establishment kept hy 
William Hare. An old pensioner, named 
Donald, dying in this house on 29 Nov. in 
that year, Burke and Hare, instead of having 
the body buried, sold it for 7L IO9. to Dr. 
Robert Enox [o. v.], surgeon, for porpoees 
of dissection. So Mutg^ a sum so euSkj pro- 
cured proved sadly onunoua. Haieithamoie 



ctU of the two men, aiiggested a further stroke 
of biisineM, namely, to inveigle tirJtnown and 
obscure wayfarers Into tlie lodging-iiouse 
and then kill them. During the following 
months they, a*siBted hy their wives, mur- 
dered at ieust fifteen persons, their method 
of proceedina being to invite the viotiniB 
into vKrioug EouBes, make them djnink, and 
then suiTooatc them in such a manner that 
no signs of violence appeared on the bodies. 
The corpses of all these were sold to Dr. 
Knox's hchool of anatomy for prices averag- 
ing from m. to HI. At last, on 31 Oct. 1828, 
they suflocated, in Burke's house, a poor 
old woman, called Margery Campbell or Do- 
cberty, and dieposed of the body in the usual 
manner; buttnesu^icionsoftueneighbours 
having been aroused, the police were com- 
municated with, and the corpse was found 
in a box in a cellar in Dr. Knox's house. 
Burke was tried for the murder in the High 
Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh on d4 Dec. 
1636, wben William Hare, the partner in his 
crimes, being admitted king's evidence, his 
guilt wan dearly proved, and he was hanged 
on 28 Jan. 1829 amid the execrations of a 
vast assemblage, who cried out 'Burke him I' 
' Burke him 1' 

William Hare was a native of Londonderry, 
and, going to Scotland, also worked on the 
Union canal ; he afterwards became a travel- 
ling huckster, and then, as before mentioned, 
a keejier of a lodging-house. Immediately 
after the trial of Burke an attempt was made 
to indict Hare for the murder of one of his 
victims, James Wilson, known as Daft Jamie, 
who had btwn put out of the way in the pre- 
vious October. The law officers, however, 
decided that he could not legally be put on 
lus trial, and on 6 yeb. 182§ he was set at 
liberty from the Tolboolh, Edinburgh. It is 
believed that he then sought refuge in Eng- 
land, and OB it is more thnn probable that he 
changed his name, it is not surprising that 
no record has been found of his decease. 

(The Trial of Willinm Burks (1829), portrait ; 
Snpptoniont lo the Trial of W. Burke (1829) ; 
SUiHirBgor's Hist, of Burke and Hare, with pOT- 
traits (188*1 ; LonndnU's Ufo and Writings of 
Itob«n Kaol (1870), pp. 73-115; CaswU's Old 
and New Edinbnrgli, by Jumes Grant (1882). ii. 
226-80.] O. C. B. 

BURKHEAD, HENRY (_Jl. 16i5), dra- 
matist, n merchant of Bristol, was author of 
a trngedy, ' Cola's Fnnr, or Lirenda'a Misery,' 
whicn was never acted, and probably was not 
written for the stage (BiKBR), It was pub- 
lished at Kilkenny in 1646, on the cessation 
(•f arms granled by Lord Herbert, earl of 
Qlamorgau, to wham it is effusively dedi- 



cated. It is an attempt to dramatise the Irish 
troubles, Lirenda is onobvioiis anagramfor 
Ireland. The plot is confused and the lan- 
guage bombastic. Yei the author was assured 
by one friend that if his play were published 
the 'fame of ne'er«nough-praised Shakespeare 
would decline,' and others praised his work 

[Burkhead's Works; Baker's Biog. Diam.1 

acB. 

BUKKITT.WILLLVM (1660-1703), di- 
vine and commentator, was bom at Hitchom, 
SuabIk,onL>5JalylS60. His father was the 
Hev. Michael, usually called Miles Burkitt 
(otherwise Birkheadl, of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, who began his career as a lealoua 
high-churchman, and ended his days in non- 
conformity. At the Restoration Miles Bur- 
kitt lost the rich rectory of Hitchom. Some 



e afterwards he was pi 



!nted to tiie n 



tones of Irstead and Iveatishead, Korfolk, 
but was ejected within three months by the 
Act of Uniformity ( 1662). He also lost the 
manor of Eleigh-Monks, Suflblk, belonging 
to the dean and chapter of Canterbxuy, whi^ 
he had purchased from the commonwealth 
commissioners, and which cost him, with im- 
provements, '2,5001. He continued to live 
at Eleigh-Mooks, and ultimately prospered ; 
whenhe died is unknown. 'Though,'he8aid, 
' I have lost many scores of poun^ls by my 
nonconformity, yet, blessed be God, I never 
wanted,' Hiswifewasa Sparrow, of Keede, 
Suffolk. 

W^illiam Burkitt's portion was that of an 
evangelical churchman. His early training 
was under Ooffe, at Bildeston, Suffolk, and 
at the grammar schools of Stowmarket and 
Cambridge. He dates his religious conver- 
sion from an attack of smalUpox while at 
the latter school. On 2S Jan. 1665 he waa 
admitted a siiar at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, his tutor being William Gibte. In 
1666, when Cambridge was visited with the 
plague, he was one of the few students who 
remained in residence. He graduated B.A. 
in 1668, M.A. in 1672; but was never a fel- 
low, as is sometimes stated. He left the uni- 
versity to become chaplain at BiJdeston Hall, 
and aner this was ordained by Bishop Rey- 
nolds at a very early age ; for either in 1671, 
the year of liis majority, or at the bepnning 
of 1072, he was settled at Milden, Suffolk, 
first as curate in charge, afterwards as rector. 
In December 1692 he was preferred to the 
vicarage and lectureship of Dedham, Essex, 
where he ended his davs. While at Milden 
he was intimate with William Gumall, rec- 
tor of the neighbouring parish of Lavenham, 
the author of 'The Christian in (^mpteat 
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AnnouT,' and in 1679 preaeked his fdneral 
■ermon. He preached also in 1691 aTiolent 
sermon at LaTenliam against some baptiata, 
iriio, under one TredweU from London, were 
'maldng proaelytes by ri^baptising them in a 
nasty hotsepond.' Burkitt went to the bam 
in which the baptist meeting -wilb held, and 
repeated his eihoitation there. More com- 
mendAblen-M bis attitude towards the French 

Eotestfint exiles. Hiagonerouaeffortaintheir 
half, begun at midsummer 16S7, and con- 
tioued till 1692. resulted in the raiiung of 
S16/. 17*., which be personally distributed 
to needy refugees in SiifTolk and Essex. He 
exhibited also a zeal for foreign missions ; 
*bj his great care, pains, ana charges, he 
piTMured a pious minister to go and settle 
in Carolina. Poaaibly this w&s one of the 
' poor Htudents' towards whose maintenance 
at Cambridge be liberally contributed. He 
was exceedingly charitable, and was dili* 
gent in his pastoral duties, preaching thrice 
a week (besides Tillage sen-ices) in a plain 
style with a. winning voice, visiting and cate- 
dusing with assiduity, and, though greatly 
fttUwbed to the prayer-book, eonatantly using 
the liberty of extemporary prayer before ser- 
mon. His ctiaracter was somewhat wanting 
in geniality. A malignant fever carried him 
off in a week's time. He died on Sunday, 
24 Oct. 1703, icoving a widow, end having 
married thrice. His funeral nermon was 

f reached bv his brother-in-law, Nathaniel 
'arkhurst, M.A.. vicar of Yoxford, Suffolk. 
Hf bequeathed hla house and some land as a 
residence for the lecturer at Dedhnm. 

He published : 1. "A Sermon preached 
Boon ftfterlhe solemn Enterrment ofJtr. Wil- 
liam Gumall,' lOSO, 4to (from Heb. xiii. 7). 
2. 'An Argumentative and Practical Dis- 
course on Infant Baptism,' 1699, 8vo; re- 
printed 17-'2, 12mo (tliis was the substance 
of hifl Lavenham sennon, 1891 ; the preface 

It wa.' answered by Benjamin Keach, of the 
■ Scripture Metaphors,' 1681. in 'The Rector 
rectified and corrected ; or Infant Baptism 
Unlawful.' 1692, 8vo). 3. 'The Poor Man's 
Help, and Young Man's Guide . . . unto 
which is added an earnest Kxhortntion . . .' 
6th efl. 1701, 8to; ethed, 170.5, 8vo; another 
ed. 171'>, 8vo; 32nded., with title, 'A Help 
and Guide lo Christian FamUies,' Jtc, 1764, 
8vo, has n supplement of forma of prayer and 
hymns, with separate title-page. 4. ' Family 
Instruction, a Catechism, explaining . . . 
the great and necessary Doctrines of Faith 
and Holiness' f.Middlelon). 5. 'Explana- 
tory Notes, with Practical Observations 
on the four Evangelists," 1700 fol. (Watt). 
6, ' Expository Notes, with Practical Obaer- 
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vstions on the Ne>w Testajnenl ' ^nned DMl- 
humonaly), 1734, fbl. (portnit by Wlntvl; 
other eStions are 17^, 17S4, 1739, 179; 
1758, 1760, 1772, 1779, aU folio ; 1814, 1819, 
4to ; abridged by Suiinel GUwe, DJ)., 1806; 
4l«, 2 vols. ; another abridgment in one toL 
8vo (on this work Bnridtt'a repnutioa ntto; 
its character is that of ft conafulAljan, At 
original matter being mainly the antJiarV 
sermon notes; the work has sometimM htm 
accused of heterodoxy. Doddridge nya ths 
'sentiments vary in differant paits of tte 
work, as the authors from, whom he tock U 
materials were orthodox or not *). 

[Forkhamt's XJfe of the Hot. W. BvHritt, «a 
n Sonnoti on bisDiath, IT04; Oalaaj^AoMiH, 
1713, p. 488; Oontin. 1737. ii CM; Walfart 
Sumnnn of tha CImxj, 1714, iLSMi IbMua 
of Rev. W. Bo^tt, SlooMttar, B.d. (ITHf): 
Midd!etoa'iKor.ETangaliaa.l7M.iT. 110; SU- 
iDHi'sNonooDf.HemoriuL I80t,iii.8; Lmnda^ 
Bibl. Mnn. (Bohn), 1S64. i. 31B ; Browwrs Sat 
CoDgrpgstioDaliam ia Norfolk and SnfMk, IITT, 
pp. fil6, 617. S70, 592; extracts from Pemlmb 
0>llBge Registen, par the Master of BsmSmka.] 
A.O. 

BTTBLEIGH, Lobm of. [See Baumn.] 

BUBLET, JOHN (0. 1333), a Caimdite 
of Stamford, whom Leland mentiona tafy 
in order to distinguish liitn from the better 
known Walter Hurley. Pits, possibly con- 
fusing bim with Walter, attributes to him 
commentaries on Porphyry, Aristotle, and 
Peter Lombard, and says also that he opposed 
the division of his order in England into pfo- 
vinces, a division which was, however, earned 
out. Hianame is not given in the 'Bibliotheca 
Carmelitana,' 

[Leland. De Script. Brit. p. 36d ; Pits, De Ba- 
bus Aoelicia, p. 428.] A. M. 

BtTRLEY or BURLEIGH, JOHN (rf. 
IfUf), royalist captain, belon^red, according 
to Clarendon, to n good family in the Isle 
of Wight. In a ' List of his Majestie's Ksvy 
Royall and Merchant Ships in 1642' (Pea- 
cock, Army Listi of tAe Soundheadi oni 
Cavalien, p. 61) his name appears as captain 
of the Antelope. Clarendon states that being 
put out of his command when the fleet re- 
belled against the king he joined the army, 
in which he became a general of ordnance. 
At the end of the war he took uphis residence 
in the lale of Wight, and, unable to contml 
his indignation when the king entered NeiF- 
port a prisoner, he caused a drum to be beaten, 
to gather a force to rescue him from the castle 
The attempt was so quixotic as scarcely to 
deserve any severer punishment than ridic^; 
but in BucH a serious light was it regarded bf 
the parliament that a special commiaaMin of 
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A''inche=ler, hy whom he was found niiil'y 
of high treason and cundemnetl lo death. He 
was accordingly executuii 10 Feb. 1(147. 

pp. 12- 

d Carnliera, 

61; ClnrandonHHiHtoryoftheEebellion, t.381, 
vi. IDS. X. 1*8.] T. F. H. 

BtTRLEY.SiBSIMONa338-1388),trar- 
rioTuidfavoi]Tite,wasbom in 1336 (Nicolas, 
Scrope and Grotuenor, p. 306), of a Hefe- 
fordshire family. His parentage is uncer- 
tain, but he appears to have been a younger 
brother r&ther than a Bon of the Sir John 
Burley who received the Oarterat the acccG- 
eion of Richard II. Introduced at court by 
bis relatiya Waller Burley [q. v.], be first. 
served in the fleet which deat royed the Spanish 
corBuninl350. In 1365 betook port in Ed- 
ward's abortive expedition from Calais, and 
in 1304 he appears luattendance on the Black 
Prince in Aquitaine. By bim be was eent 
on the embassT lo Pedro of Castille in 1366, 
mod shared intis restoration and the victory 
of Najara in 1367 (Fkoissart). tin the war 
being renewed in 1369, be was attacked near 
Lusignan, wben with a detached force, and 
made prisoner by tbe Preodi, to the grief of 
tbe Black Prince, who hod a high esteem for 
him (ib.) On the release of tbe Duchess 
of Bourbon he was exchanged (1370) and 
T^oined the Black Prince at Limoges. To 
him chiefly the prince bequeathed the edu- 

"' 1 of his son Richard, on whose aoces- 
.t once obtained promotion and 
< came to London as tbe young 
7, and bore the sword before him 
inof bis visiting the city (WiLS. 
He was also maile governor of 
"Windsor Oaslle, and obtained grants of lands 
{Rot. Vate. 1 Hie. II, m. 15, Fat. 2 Sie. II, 
p. I, m. 4^). He was made master of tbe 
ting's falcons at ' the Mews,' constable of 
Guildford and Wigmore, and was given a 
residence in Thames Street, bv Baynard's 
Castle (Stow, AnnaU). On 12 June 1380 
ifcfdrra), tbe king being then fourteen, be 
waa chosen as his tutor, and, being a skilful 
negotiator (Fkoissabt), as one of tbe com- 
nussioners to treat for bis marriage, being 
then styled 'knight of the king's chamber' 
{Fadent). Six months later be was definitely 
Appointed to negotiate for the bond of Anne 
trt Bobetnia (ifi.) He went to her at Prague, 
and having oblained ber consent (20 Feb. 
1381), andcoududeda treaty with ber uncle, 
WeneeslauB of Brabant, returned Buccessful 
to England, and was rewarded with the 
Oaner 2tl jSIay 1381. These dates dispose of 
Stow'a assertioD {AitnaU, p. 284) that he was 
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gnillv of encouraging tbe Wat Tyler rising 
(Januan.' 1381 ). He wu? then despatched 
afresh to escort Anne to England as under- 
chamberlom of the ho uBehatd,'tra veiling witli 
a great equipage' (Fboib81.KT). He brought 
ber from Brussels lo Calais, whence they 
crossed in December (I»tue Soil, Mick. 5, 
JUc. II, 21 Dea) Froiaaart says that he 
bad urg^ the Bohemian as against the Lan- 
castrian match on Richard, and he thus be* 
came an ally of tbe queen. He was present 
at the reception of the Flemish envoys by 
Richard in 1382(FK01ssAfiT),and on 24 Jan. 
1 .^83 he was appointed constable of Dover and 
warden of tbe Cinque Ports. He took part 
in the Scottish campaign of 1385, at the head 
of twenty men-at-^irms and thirty archers 
(Arehaolirgia), and clung to Richard's causa 
wben assailed in 1386. At the close of that 
year he was rewarded by being chosen as one 
of Richard's advisers in his struggle for ab* 
solute power. At the same time (30 Dec. 
1386) he appeared as a witness in the Scrope 
and Grosvenor eontroi'ersy. The Earl of 
Arundel acquiring popularity by a naval 
victory this year, Burley opposed bim witfa 
special jealousy (W*Ls. ii. 150). At the 
approach of the reaction (November 1 387) be 
was inclined toflee, but bavingbeen persuaded 
by De Vere to stand firm (Froibsabt) was 
seiied and sent toNottingbam Castle (Xriob- 
TOH, 2705 ; Itrue Holls, 20 Dec. 1 387 ), whence 
be was brought to London to be impeached 
by the commons, with three other Iniights 
(12 March 1383). The impeachment printed 
in ' Rot, Pari.' iii. 241-3, accuses bim of sun- 
dry misuses of power, but the article on which 
he was convicted was the eighth, charging 
him with leading lUchard in bis youth to 
form ft corrupt court, Froissart contends 
that mah-ersation was the plea on which he 
was ruined ; but this would seem to smily 
to previous complaints. He was accusal of 
having raised his income from 20 marks to 
3,000 in a few years (Ksishtob, 2727), and 
was even suspected bv the people of wishing 
to sell Dover to the I^rench (Wam. ii. 174). 
Derby was anxious to save bis life, but was 
overruled by Gloucester and Arundel (ib,\ 
the latter of whom was bent on his death, and 
even insulted tbe queen when she pleaded on 
her knees forhim(^CAronw7Ke),ashe was re- 
minded by Richard in 1397. Gloucester also 
insisted ' if he wished lo be king," Hurley 
must suffer (Hot. Pari. iii. 431). He was 
accordingly sentenced in parliament, 5 May 
1388, lo lie hanged, dmwn, and quartered, 
which was commuted by the king, on the plea 
of his 8er\-icea, tobeheading. Heautfered the 
BBmedayonTowerHill(."i, iii, 243), Slow as- 
serting that he was ilrst led through the aty, 
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luB huidfl bound behind him {Ckrfm^v- 904). 
His sentence was florniaUy lemaed 22 Msrai 
1309. Theldngandqueenwoeeennwedathb 
death, and Froissart grieved for nun as a 
friend and as a wise uid aentle knigjit. It 
is probable, from a list of nis book^ twenty- 
one in number, extracted from an inventoiy 
of his goods (8 Nor. 1887) 'at the Mews 
and Bsynard's Castle,' and preserved in mar 
nuscript (Add. M8. 25460, p. 206), thst he 
was a man of some caltnze. His taste for 
romances of chivahy accounts for his inti- 
macy with FVoissart, and suggests that his 
ideas were those of the later days of Ed- 
ward in, and Uiat he owed his ruin to the 
extravagant tastes of the school in which he 
had been reared. There is a curious descrip- 
tion in the ' IsBue Rolls* of his bed (among 
his forfeited chattels) as 'of |preen Tarteiyn 
embroidered with ships and birds.' 

[Bolls of Fariiamsnt; ChzonieQue de la Tzaison 
(Eng. Hist. See.); WaUndiams Eistoria An- 
^teana (BoUs Series) ; fMssart's Chioniels; 
Exdghton's ChroDide; Stew's Auials; Devon's 
Issiies of the ExdMwmar ; Belts's Memorials of 
the Garter; Nieolas's Serope and Qrosvwior 
Gontzo?er8^ ; StoVs Chnmide ; Bjrmer^s Fcsdera; 
ArchflBologia, vol. xxii. ; Stabbe's Constitutional 
Bistoiy; Notes and Queries, 4th ssr. ix. 419; 
Add. MSS. (Brit Mns.)] J. H. B. 

BURLEY, WALTER (1275-1345?), 
commentator on Aristotle in the fourteenth 
century, was bom in the year 1274 or 1275 
(Todd, Catalogue of Lambeth MSS., No. 
143). It seems more probable that he was, 
as Bale states, a secular priest than a Fran- 
ciscan, as the ' Bibliotheca Universalis Fran- 
ciscana ' and liass Mullinger assert him to 
have been, or an Augustinian as Gandul- 
phus reports on the authority of Burley's con- 
temporary', Alphonso Vargas, archbishop of 
Seville. For Leland {Collectanea, iii. 54) 
gives his name among a list of the fellows of 
Merton in the days of Edward I ; and there 
are reasons for believing him to have been 
a beneficed priest in the later years of hie 
life. 

According to Holinshed, Walter Burley 
was a kinsman of Sir Simon Burley [q.v.],and 
hence was a member of the Herefordshire 
family of that name. He studied at Merton 
College, Oxford, whence he removed to Paris, 
where he had William of Ockham for a fellow- 
student and Duns Scotus for a teacher. Duns 
is generally supposed to have been in Paris 
from 1304 to 1307 {CAWBiKSiSBLypieScholastik 
des spateren Mittelalters, Bd. i. 8, 9). Stow 
t«lls us, without giving any authority, that 
Burley also studied in Germany, where he 
seems to have been aprot6g6 of the Archbishop 



to wbem inhis old age^ aooovdingto 
^yifL Im^ dtwiiBatttd his ahortsr tmliis 
OB the 'Ethics ' (g£ Sxaw,JbrlLJI& 54fi, «i 
HoLoreHBD, liL 414). It ironld Mflm fron 
Stow^s ftocoont tint Barley was still tStmmi 
wh«n bii lame XMched the eus of the jonff 
PrincewPhilippaaf Heiiieiilti who vmaM 
him her almoner befbgeeoming to ragMMidia 
December 1827. In the eariy months of te 
same year (1827) we gather from Sfmor that 
he waa despatched on a apedal missioii to te 
papal court for the pozpoie of pleadinfffor^ 
canonisation of Edwad HTs eoasi]i,XliOBH 
ofLancaster; and again in 1880^ on wfaidio^ 
casionhe is s^led <ProfeaBQr8acnBP^(iBaL' 
Wood makes hbn die in 1887 (lEwt QaM.iL 
87), end this statement is r^eatedinanols to 
one of Buzley's mannscripts in the Britiik 
Museum (Jipyo/ IfiS: 12 B six.) Thisyhov^ 
erer, is probably only a fidse inteenoe ftoai 
thepasssAeinthetreatiseonAristodeieftnai 
to shove ^^MteM Jf& 1 48), sad Tanner mw 
be right in hisconiecture that Bndeyauif ilea 
till 1846. Holinshed tells US that Jw w» 
appointed tutor to the Black Ainoe when Ai 
young Edward was of an age 'to laanehk 
booke'(ctA»i.Jf8L845,C198-8\. WhOs 
acting in this capacity^ ne adds, Bailey he 
trodimd his little kinsman, Siinon, thoiu^ 
the princess junior by some six years, to us 
notice of his young charge. These eventi 
cannot well have been anterior to 1S42, and 
Walter may perhaps have owed his new 
post to the influence of Richard de Bury, 
at this time bishop of Durham (1383-46\ 
who had himself been tutor to Edward lU. 
Chambre assures us that Burley was one of 
this prelate's most intimate fnends, a fact 
which renders it very probable that the Walter 
Burley whose name occurs as prebendary of 
Shalford in the diocese of Wells when Richard 
de Bury held this deanery (1332) was the 
Aristotelean commentator (Le Neyb, ii. 151, 
199). In the household of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham he must have made the acquaintance of 
Richard Fitz-Ralph, the future archbishop of 
Dublin, and ThomasBradwardine, like himself 
a fellow of Merton and soon to be archbishop 
of Canterbury. Tanner identifies him with a 
Walter de Burle who in August 1341 became 
rector of Glemsford in exchange for Pighteslee 
in the diocese of Lincoln. Later (June 1342) 
Glemsford was resigned for Ashsted in theses 
of Winchester. Again, according tathe same 
authority, still quoting from the episcopal re- 
gisters (S'orwich), a certain Walter delJurley 
appears in 1345 begging to be appointed arch- 
deacon of Richmond, out is reused on the 
plea that the office has already been filled 
up. Wbether this identification is right or 
not, Burley was certainly aliye later thsn 



1337, m be wrote his treatise (in Aristotle') 
• Politics ' at lie request of Richard Bent' 
wortb, biabnp nf Loudon (133S-9), who was 
not cotuecraled till July 1338. 

Burley is credited with Laving wrillea 
I3U treaiiat^ an Aristotle alone, and great 
numbers of his miinusoriiitB ore still e^ctant 
in various libraries at Oxtard (Bodleian, 
Balliol, Oriel, New. Magdalen, &c.). Cam- 
bridffs (Caiua and Gonville, Pelerhouse, &c.), 
and London (British MuBeumand Lambeth). 
HiB^ncipalworksore treatises on Arisioile'H 
'EtJucs' (dedicated to Ricbord of Buir) and 
'Politics;' on Aristotle's 'Topica' (Merlon, 
296) ; ' Problemala' (Magdalen, 146) ; 'Me- 
teora ' ^Ball. 93) and ' The Orgnnon ; ' com- 
mentaries on Porphyry, Gilbert de la Porfe, 
and many other works of Aristotle. Other 
triMtises of some interest are ' Bxpositio super 
Averroem de substantia orbis,' and another 
' De flujtu et reiluxu maris Angliconi,' both 
of which are to be found in Oriel (Joilege 
library. The most interesting of Burlev'e 
writings is a small volume entitled 'DeVita 
et Moribus Philosopborum,' first published 
by Ulric ZeU, probably at Galeae in 1467. 
lW work, the tirat of its kind, consists of 
abort live*, leather vrith iliustrativB anec- 
dotes and opinions of some 130 poeta and phi- 
losophers ranging from ThaJes, Zoroaster, und 
Homer to Priscian and Seneca. Though full 
of errors, as for example where Burley con- 
founds Livius AndronicuH with Livy the his- 
torian, and Homtiiis Flaccus with Horalius 
Pnlvillus, this work soon achieved an im- 
mense populaiity, especially abroad. Groease 
reckons up some dozen separate editions in 
the latternalf of the fifteenlh century ulone. 
Others of the same and later date may be 
diacAvered by comparison with Gaodulphus, 
Kum, &c. It was translated into Italian in 
U75 {Brit. Mat. Addit. MS. 17533) and 
iatued m a German dress by Anthony Sorg at 
Nuremberg in 1490. A curious history is 
attached to this work. Despite the number 
of times it had been reprinted in the fifteenth 
century, Bernard Groasus reproduced it in 
1603 at the instance nf a certain lawyer An- 
tonius B Sala, who hB<l the impudence to 
claim the work as his own (Lasbb, Biblto- 
thtca BibliofJiecarum, ed. 1683, p. '27). 

Haiti reckons up nearly twenty separate 
editions of Rurley s philosophical treatises, 
all published before the close of the fifteenth 
century ; including eight- of the commentary 
on Porphyry, &e., printed chiefly at Venice ; 
two of that on Aristotle's 'Logic;' five on 
th« ' Physics ; ' one of tlie ' De Litentione et 
remiflsione formarum ; ' one of the ' Tracta- 
tuBaemateriaBtformttHUxfonl, l«X)); two 
of thB 'Ethics' (Vtinice), &c Early in the ] 



sixteenth century (1617-18), the two last- 
mentioned works were among the earliest 
books print«d at Oxford (Wood, AtamU, ed. 
Gutcli, i. 625). Voss mentions among the 
writings of Burley a certain historical work, 
which may jierlutps be the work to which 
Plot and Caiua make reference in their dis- 
quisilion on the origin of Oxford. But, in 
onv case, it appears now to be lost. 

llurley seems to have acquired an immense 
fame during his own lifetime. Even so far 
off as in Spain his contemporary Alphonao 
de Vargas, archbishop of Seville (jf. 1S451, 
quotes from the ' De Intentione.' Gandnl- 
phua reports that in his old age he dedi- 
cated a compendium of his larger work on 
the 'Ethics to Richard, biehop of Ulm, a 
statement which goes far towards corrobo- 
rating Uolinshed's account of hia residence 
in Suabia. He hod friends and scholars in 
Paris to whom be dedicated his treatise on 
Aristotle's 'Physics' (CoiE, Catalogue of Alt 
SouU,m). OnecopyofBurley'8'Elhics,'8tilI 
existing, belonged to a Suabian Jew at least 
as early as the fifteenth century ; another was 
copied by a clerk in Lower Germany in 1421, 
and a tlurd copy of a different cnnunentary 
in 1453. Then came the (lay of his transla- 
tion into Italian and German; and before 
the century closed he was cited by Pico della 
Mirandula in his famous nine hundred con- 
clusions. At Oxiord, a few years before the 
Reformation, his ' Ethics ' and ' Traetat us de 
Materia ' seem to have been texl-booksin the 
schools (Wood, Annals, ed. Gutoh, i. 625) ; 
and, ossuch, are attacked by the royal injunc- 
tion of 1535 which bids students substituto 
Aristotle for ' the frivolous questions of 
Scotus, BurleuB, &c.' (MtrLLUrOEK). 

As a philosopher Burley Is said to have 
been in lateryearsastrangopponent of Duns 
Scotus, whose pupil he had been in earlier 
days. On the other hand, be is said to have 
been an otitagonisl of his once fellow-pupil, 
William of Ockbam (cf. Bale, 411, with 
MiTLLiiiaEB, Hutoiy of Camindge, 187). 
M. Renan reckons him as on Averroist, and 
:es a tendency to supplant Aristotle by 
the Arabian commentator ; while M. Hau- 
rEau quotes rival authorities for regarding 
' ' aa a realist or a nominalist, but at tlw 
I time distinctly stales that on certain 
points he is a ' dogmatical realist.' These 
conflicting opinions may be due to the fact 
that Burley did not always hold the same 
views, as may perhaps be inferred from the 
common report that lie was once the pupil, 
and later the opponent, of Duns Scotus. M. 
Haur£au adds that ' bis style is particularly 
clear. Never proposing anything new, ho 
has no need to make long discourses, and his 
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BtatemeDts aie genenlly Texypracue. For a 
schoolman he is a good writer? 

[LoUiid's Oitalogse, 864, GoUaetaiiea, iii. 54 ; 
Bale's Catalogas Senpt. Brit. 411 ; Ffti's Bela- 
tiones. 435 ; Tkaner^sBibL Brit. 141 ; Qandnlphiis 
de Seriptorilnis Avgiistbiaius, 141-4 ; Hjolinsoed's 
ChroDielee, iiL 414; BymeE's Fcadera* ir. 869, 
422; Vosi^I)eHistorieisLatims,515; Bibliothaea 
UnifenalisFnncisosiia; Whartoo's Appendix to 
Cave's Seript. EodflB.it. 85; Case's Catalpsiie of 
OzfbidCdltBge MS8. ; Case's CstsliMme of Bod- 
leian H8S. m. 281, 826 ; De ChainWs Cont. 
Hist. Dnnehn. ap. Wharton's Ang^ Saem, L 
766 ; Cains, De Antifnitatibns Cantafarig. 191, 
192; Wood's History and Antiquitise, 1676, ii. 
87 ; Wood's CoUeges and Halls, ed. Onteh, i. 514, 
625, fte. ; Labbe^ Bibliotheea BiUioCheearan, 
Lripaig, 1682, p. 27; Le Neve's Easti, ed. Haidy; 
Ham's Bepert Bibliog. i. 574-8 ; Bansai^s Ann. 
l>ppog. T. 119, X. 204-5 ; Lowndes's Bibliogza- 
pher^s Manual, pt.L 817; Dibdin's Bibliotheea 
Spenoeriana, iiL 229-82; Gmesse^s Trter dee 
LiTzes Bares, i. For a sketdi of Buriej's philo- 
sophieal opblons the following wofks m^ be 
eoBsolted : — ^Benan's ATeizoes, M ed. 820; Han- 
sian's ffistoiro de la Philoeophie Scolastiqne, pt 
iL ToL iL pp. 448-4 ; Tennemann's Oesdiiinte 
der Philoeophie, yiii. 906-8 ; Bmeker, iiL 856 ; 
Bixner^s Handboch der Qeschieh t e der Philo- 
eophie, iL 147-9 ; l^edemann's Gesehidite der 
speknlatiTen PUlosophie, t. 215-27; Albert 
Stoedd's Qeschiehte der Philoeophie der Mtt- 
telalters, ii. 1041-4; Prandtl, iiL 297-306.] 

T. A. A. 

BURLEY, WILLIAM (/. 1436), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was the son of 
John Burley of Bromcroft Castle, high sheriff 
of Salop in 1409. Sir Simon Burley [q. v.], 
who was beheaded on 5 May 1388, but whose 
attainder was reversed in the following year, 
was his great-great-uncle. In 1417 William 
Burley was first elected a knight of the shire 
for Salop. In the returns of the next twenty- 
four parliaments his name is to be found as 
one of the members of this county no less 
than eighteen times. The last parliament 
in which he was returned was tnat which 
was summoned to meet at Westminster on 
9 July 1456. He was chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons on 19 March 1436, in 
the place of Sir John Tyrrel, kt., who was 
compelled by illness to retire from the chair. 
In the following parliament William Tresham 
was electa speaker ; however, on 26 Feb. 
1444 Burley was again voted to the chair, and 
continued to preside over the house until the 
dissolution 01 that parliament. 

Little is known either of his domestic or 
political life. In 1426 he executed the office 
of sheriff of Salop. He died without male 
issue, leaving two daughters and coheiresses, 
the eldest of whom married, first, Sir Philip 



Ohetwynd of Ingwtrie^ and, Moondljy Bb 
lliomMLytteltcmytheaidihoraftlie'ltem 
I^omthis last marriage the pnaent BanoM 
LytteltpnandHathertonarBOBacendad. Us 
Tpimgest daughter, Elinbetli, mar ri e d Sir 
lliomM Trossel cyf Klledqr, Warwkfc^^ 

[Manning^s Lires of the S^ealoBKn (1851X V^ 
ae-Ol ; BotPlBzl. ir. 502, t. 67; BuliuBei^ 
Bapers, 1878, IxiL (pL iO 889-861 ; Moles 
4th ser. iz. 464.] &.F.B.& 



BUBIjIKGTON, Eabl or. [See Bonis 
BiOHABD, 1605-176a.] 

BUBLOWB, HENBT BEUNKB. [Seo 
BbhhbglI 

BUBLYiGAPTAurJOHN. [SeeBusur.] 

BUBICAN, THOMAS (d. 1674), aen^ 
tor, whose works were de^tnd of m&ntp m 
only remenibered as the master of John BiM^ 
nelirq.T.] Hediedoiil7MaxGhl67a^aBd 
was oaried at St. Martin'e^n-tiie-Fidda. Ik 
Henry Beale's notehodk aa entxr ooema oi 
18 May 1073 of the payment of ISiL to Bar- 
man fScor a monim(ientsetupfbrBea]e'a&thflr 
and mother at Walton in Bueking^iaaihin. 

[Bsdgrare's Dietionaxy ci Artista (1878).l 

L. t. 

BURN, EDWARD (1762-1837), polemi- 
cal writer, bom on 29 Nov. 1762, was edu- 
cated for the ministry at the Countess of 
Huntingdon's college at Treyecca, and, after 
taking orders and obtaining a Birmingham 
curacy, he entered at St. Emnund Hall, Ox- 
ford, and ^aduated B.A. on 20 Feb. 1790, 
M.A. on 22 June 1791. In 1785 he became 
curate and lecturer at St. Mary's Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, and was Mustly celebratea for ex- 
temporary oratory.' He retained thispoeition 
till his death. Li 1830 he is mentioned as 
minister of St. James's Chapel, Ashted, Bir- 
mingham, and at the time of his death he held| 
with St. Mary's, the rectory of Smethcott, 
Salop. His first appearance as an author 
was m opposition to Dr. Priestley, with whom 
he was personally acquainted (see curious 
anecdote in Greenwood), but their contro- 
yersy, which took the form of letters to each 
other, dissolyed the friendship. The initiative 
was with Bum, who received the thanks of 
Beilby Porteus, bishop of London. Bum's 
later jud^ent (1820) was * that the doctor 
handled lum much too roughly.' This applies 
particularly to their subsequent encounter in 
reference to the Birmingham riots of 14 July 
1791. Priestley's 'Appeal to the PubUc,' 1792, 
though amply provoked by what had occuzred, 
was not qmte m the stram of his famous ser- 
mon on the * Duty of Forgiveness of Ly uzies,' 



17fll. Bum, aa lie grew oUier, becnme d 
liberal in politics, and wu« willing to net witli 
unitarifme on the louJ committee of tku Bible 
Society'. He waa one of the foundera of tlie 
Sirmingliam AEsociatiim of the Church Mis- 
sionary Societv, and its first eecretarj. It is 
greatly to his honour that in October 1835 he 
went out of hie way to express regret (at the 
Birmingham lotr bajliifs' annual dinner) for 
his asperity against Priestley. Bum died at 
Birmingham 'X May 1837, and waa followed 
to the grave by minieters of all persuasionH. 
He married and left issue. He published: 
1. ' The Fact ; or instance of demoniacal poe- 
eesaion improved,' 1788, 8vo. 2. 'Letters 
to Dr. Priestley on the Infallibility of the 
Apostolical Testimony concerning the Per- 
son of Christ,' 1790, 8vo, two editK 
yew (replied to by Priestley in ' Letters 
to the Rev, E. Bum,' 1790, 8vo). 3, 'Let- 
ters to Dr. Priestley, in Vindication, kc.,' 
1790, 8i'0 (replied to by Priestley in ' Fami- 
liar Letters, addressed to the Inhabitants of 
Birmingham,' 1 790, fivo, letter xviii.) 4. ■ A 
Keplr to the Rev. Dr. Priestley's Appeal 
the Public on the subject of the Riole at 1! 
mjngham,' 1793, 8vo (replied to by John 
Edwards, Priestley's colleague, in 'Letters 
to the British Nation,' part iv. [1792], 8vo, 
and by Priestley in ' Appeal,' part ii., 1792, 
8vo). 6. ' Pastoral Hints, or the Importance 
of BRe!igiousEducation,'l801,8vo. (t. 'Se- 
rious Hints, &c., to the Clergy at this mo- 
mentous crisis,' Birm.ingham, 1798, 6vd (ser- 
mon on Is. i. 8, before tlie university of Ox- 
ford, 4 Feb. 1798); and other sermoos and 
tracts, including a mission sermon in London, 
1606. 

[Anything: •'r, From Anywhere: otherwise 
Some Aecoant or the Life of thci Ilev. Secretary 
Tumaboat. tho great high iirieet, Birm. [I7S2], 
• scnrriloilB piMO, lo whiiji ihere is a Reply, 
17>4 1 CoDciie Hist, of Birmingham, 5th edition 
(ISIT?). p. S4; Binma^ham JoumnI, 29 Oct. 
I82fi: Hist, and Deseription of Birmiogham, 
1830. p. 130; Rutt'a Life of Priestley, Ig»2, ii. 
68; Chr. Hefonner, 1837, p. fiSl, 1847. pp, 170 
Hq.j ]tfts<iellaneousWritiagsof F. W.P.Qreen- 
vood, D.D., BoBton, D.S.. 1846, 8vd. pp, 44 oeq, 
(Journal kept in Eogknd in 1820-1)1 CatBloguo 
of Ozfunl Ontdnates, 18S1 ; memoriul tablet at 
St. MarjB, Birmingham; infonontioa from Rev. 
J. S. Owen, Birmingham.] A. O. 

SVRN, JOHN (1744 P-1803), lawyer, ihe 
Km of lUi'harxl Burn, LL.D. fn. r.lauthorof 
ihe'Justieeof ihe I'euceand Pnnah OiBcer,' 
was bom about 1744 ai Urton in Wesl.more- 
lood, where his father was rector. Though 
bred to the law, he did not practise, but his 
l^al knowledge dtooil hiu in good stead in 
liis capacity of magistrate for the co 



Westmoreland and Cumberland. The duties 
of This position he is suid lo have fuMUed 
with great intelligence and activity. " 

EablisLed no independent work of his o 
ut devoted himself to editing and continu- 
ing gome of his father's legal writings. In 
1792 he issued hi« continuation of Richard 
Bum's 'New Law Dictionary,' The 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th editions (1786-1800) of 
the 'Justice of the Peace' were edited and 
continued by him ; and lo the 17th (1793) he 
added an appendix, contuining; an act re- 
specting aliens, other acts having regard to 
excise, to militia, to Ihe maintenance of the 
families of bollntted men, to the appointment 
of guardians of the poor, and to Iniilorous 
eorrespondence with the enemy during the 
war wilh France. 

Bum died at Orton IIoll in Westmore- 
land, 20 Jan. 1802, aged 68. 

[BeautiM of England and Wales, ir. pC. ii. ; 
Eoropean Magarine, ili. 238 ; Brie. Mna. Cat,] 
A. M-L. 

BUEN, RICHABD.D.C.L. (1709-1766), 

legal writer and topographer, was bom at 
W intou in Westmoreland in 1709, and edu- 
cated at Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
graduated BA. in 1733. In 1736 he was 
elected, presented, and instituted to the 
vicnrageof Orton in Westmoreland. He was 
a justice of the peace for the counties of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, and he was 
appointed by Bishop Lyttelton, in 1765, chour 
ceflor of the diocese of Carlisle. He died at 
Orion on 12 Nov. 1785. He was succeeded 
in the chancellorship of Carlisle by Ids &iend 
Paley. 

His works are: 1, 'The Justice of the 
Peace and Parish Officer, upon a plou entirely 
new, and comprehending all the law to the 
present time,' 2 vols., London, 1755, 8vo. 
The twenty-ninth edition, 6 vols., London, 
1845, 8vD, greatly enlarged, was edited by 
T. Chitty, with the exception of the title 
' Poor,' for which Commissioner Bere was 
responsible. From two thin octavos this 
work has increaseil, under the bands of 
various editors, to 'six huge closely printed 
volumes, each containing about l.SOOpages.' 
It is the most useftil book ever published on 
the law relating lo justices of the peace. 
2. 'A Digest of the Militia Laws,' London, 
1760, 8vo. 3. ' Ecclesiastical Law,' 2 voU., 
London, 1760, 4to. The ninth edition, with 
considerable additions by R. PhiUimore, is 

4 vols., London, 1842, 8vo. Bum, by his 

diligent and accurate research, and by great 

judgment in the selection and use of his 

materials, laid the foundation of a work 

hich subsequent editors have reared to a. 
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ocmipletetreatiBeoneoeletmsticallaw. 4. 'A 
History at the Poor Laws,' Londoiiy 1764, 
8to. 6. 'Sermons on Practioal Salgects; 
extracted chiefly from the wocki of dnrines 
ai the lest oentuiy/ 4 Tds.. L(mdon, 1774> 
8to. 6. ' ObeervatioDfl on the Bill intended 
to he offered to Fttrliament fSor the hotter 
Belief and Employment of the Fbor/ Lon- 
don, 1776, Sro. 7. * The History and An- 
tiquities of the Counties of Westmoreland 
and Oumberland,' 2 toIs^ London, 1777, 4ta 
Written in coiyunction with Joseph moolson, 
nephew of Dr. William Nicolson, bishop of 
Carlisle, who had left large manuscript ool« 
lections fSor the history of the two counties. 
8. 'A New Law Dictionary,' 2 Tols., London, 
1792. A nosthumous woric of little value, 
edited, witn a continuation, by the author's 
son, John Bum [q. t.] The author's portrait 
ismfixed. 

Bimi also brought out the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh editions of Sir William Black- 
stone's ' Commentaries on the Laws of Eng^ 
land.' 

[Addit MBS. 28104, f. 48, 28167, f. 66 ; At- 
kiiMon's Worthies of WestanoreUnd, ii. 119-82; 
Bridgmsn's Lagsl Bibliogmphy, 42; Bkomley's 
Catof £njRaT6dPortzaite,868; Cat. of Frintad 
Bo<^ in Brit. Mub. ; Clarice's BibL Legnm An- 

fli», 69, 117, 274; Efaas's Oat. d ^graved 
Portraits, 1611;' Gent. Mag. Iv. (ii.) 922; 
Googh's British Tojwgraphy, i. 279, ii. 312; 
Jefferson's Hist, of Ciirlisle, 417-21 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), iii. 251 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 317, 318 ; Marvin's Iiegal Bibliography, 
163; Nichols's lUustr. of Lit. iii. 310, iv. 568, 
58tt-8, 666, V. 266, 267 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 1 1 3, vi. 44 1, viti. 236, 237, 696, 705, 734, 740 ; 
Nicolson and Bum's Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, i. 484; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), 
101.] T. C. 

BURN, WILLIAM (1789-1870), archi- 
tect, the son of Robert Bum, a successful 
builder in Edinburgh, and designer of the 
Nelson monument on the Calton Hill there, 
was bom in Edinburgh, 20 Dec. 1789. After 
an elementary training from his father, he 
entered in 1808 the office of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Smirke, then at the height 
of his fame, and sharing with Sir John 
Soane the best architectural position and 
practice in London. Smirke's practice was 
chiefly in the classical style, and yoimg Burn 
was educated in the severe traditions of the 
period, along with (among others who after- 
wards became known) Lewis Vulliamy and 
C. R. Cockerell, afterwards professor of archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy. On his re- 
turn to Edinburgh after a few years' experi- 
ence in Mr. Smirke's office, he began business 
for himself, and almost at the outset met 




with ngnal snooeM. In 1816 he wu nooad 
to Bfr. rlMwhu in a oonupetitiTa design iv 
additions to the baildings of Edinboign Uaft" 
▼emty, originallj designed hj the ^^^ypirtii^ 
Bobert Adam [q. T.]f and in the same Tesr 
ececstedthe custom house at Gieeiiook.ana1te 
church of St. John, at the west end (nPrinoet 
Street, Edinbun^ From this time his oa- 
xeer was (me of unintemroted nfnftwsional 
success. He divided with jPlayfiir the best 
acehitectuzal works of the time in Sootlandi 
and while the latter probably did more puhlie 
and monumental work, Bum undoubted^ 
erected more and larger private and donss- 
tic buildings than any mdividual aichitaet 
of his time. Most A the Scottish and a 
lafge number of the English aristocracy 
his clients, and in 1844 ne found it neoc 
to remoTe to London, leaving his E^Unl 
business in charge of I/avid B^yoe j|q. T.\ 
had become his partner a short tune Cefete. 
The partnership subsiBted for about six yesn^ 
after which Bum ceased nrsctice ssanEdin* 
burgh architect. In London his success con* 
tin^d unbroken. His strength undoubtedly 
lay in domestic arehitectiue, paiticnlai^ 
in the internal arrangement of nouses, ana 
mansions of his design are to be fbond in 
almost every county in the United King- 
dom. Amongtfaechief of these are: In Scot- 
land — Riccarton, for Sir W. Gibson-Craig ; 
Niddrie, for Colonel Wauchope; Tynning- 
hame, for the Earl of Haddington; Aid- 

S)wan, for Sir Michael Shaw Stewart ; 
uchanan House, for the Duke of Montrose ; 
Dalkeith Palace and Bowhill, for the Duke 
of Buccleuch ; and Falkland House, for 
Mr. Tyndall Bruce. In England — ^Revesby 
Abbey and Stoke Rockford m Lincolnshire, 
Lynford Hall in Norfolk, Fontliill for the 
Marquis of Westminster, Sandown Hall for 
the Earl of Harrowby, Knowsley for the 
Earl of Derby, and Montagu House, White- 
hall, for the Duke of Buccleuch. In Ireland — 
Dartrey in county Monaghan for the Earl of 
Dartrey, and Castlewellan in county Down 
for the Earl of Annesley. His best-known 
public works are St, John's Church, the New 
Club, the Melyille Monument, John Wat- 
son's Hospital, the Music Hall, and altera- 
tions in St. Giles', all in Edinburgh. For 
the last he has been much and severely cri- 
ticised. But while the somewhat common- 
place building which he substitute for the 
old picturesque exterior of the church is cer- 
tainly to be regretted, his work, such as it is, 
was not behind the ideas of Gothic architeo- 
ture then prevailing. He was also consult- 
ing government architect for Scotland, and 
in 1856 was one of the three judges appointed 
by the government to decide a competition 



among Ihe foremosi London architeetB for a 
deei^p for the foreign ao<l var offices, the 
other two being Protestor Cockerell and Mr. 
Forgussun, author of the well-known ' His- 
tory of Ardiileclare.' To his conduct in 
that capacity an appreciative tribute is paid 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in liis ' Life.' Bum's 
personal character is thus described by his 
friend Professor Donaldaon : ' He was frank 
and plain-spoken, occasionally even to rough- 
ness : no flatterer, prudent in counsel, and 
firm in his oninion when once formed. He 
vas a man ol the highest honour, integrity, 
and independence.' Habitually reticent and 
deBiroiiB of avoiding criticism, to which he 
was sensitive, he hoa been wrongly accused 
of sellishneaB and jealousy. He waa always 
ready to aid less successful profee^ional 
brethren. He died at his residence, 6 Strat- 
ton Street, Hccadilly, on 15 Teb. 1870, and 
waa buried on 19 Feb. in Kenaal Green 
cemetery. 
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Rev. Aiidri'W Bumaby of Brampton Manor 
Ho use ,H unl ingdonahire, by Hannah,daught«r 
of George Beaumont of Dart on, Yorkshire. Hia 
bther was vicar c)f St. Margaret's, Leicester, 
rector of Aefordby (where hia eldest son was 
bom), and a prebendary of Lincoln (16 Sept. 
1787). Andrew was admitted into West- 
minater School in 1 74^, at the age of fourteen, 
and proceeded t hence to Queen^College,Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees of B.A. 
(17M) and M.A. (1757). In 1759 and 1760 
Bumobymodean extended tour 'through the 
middlf sottlenifnta of Nortb America,' and 
aftfirwarda (1'75) published an accoimt of 
his travels, with ■ Uhservationa on the State of 
tile CkilonieB,' which reached a second edition 
within a year of its first publication, and was 
reiasued d third time in a much enlarged form 
in 1798. Bumuby'swork indicates close ob- 
servation, but he omitsall referencu to current 
Glitics. About 1762 Bumaby became chap- 
a to the British ^toty at LeE-hom, and 
in the absence of Sir John Bick, the English 
consul, from 1764 discharged the functions 
of the consulate, with the title of proconsul. 
He resigned the post about 1767. During 
the five years of his sojourn in Italy he ex- 
ploKd all parts of the country, and in 1766 
travelled in OontiiM, and made the acquainl- 
ancH of Paoli. He published in avery hmiled 
edition, dat^'d 1804, an account of the t^ur, 
togetlier with the letters that Paoli addressed 
to him between 1789 and 1802. In 1769, 
soon after his return from Leghorn. Bumaliy 
IB nominated to the vicarage of Greenwich, 




and in 17W6 he was preaeuted to the arch- 
deaconry of I^eicester, in the Lincoln diocese- 
He succeeded to large palemol e 
Huntingdonshire on his father's death, about 
1767; but BopTOve Hall, Leicestershire, the 
inheritance ot his wife Anna, daughter of 
John Edwyn, whom he marrit^ ^0 Feb. 
1770, was his favourite place of residence. He 
died at Blackheath 9 March 1812, and bis 
wife died ten days later. Arthur Collins de- 
scribes him as 'apeison of address and affable 
behaviour' (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. viii, 394). 
He had four sons and one danghter, The 
third son of hia heir, Edwyn Andrew Bur- 
naby, was the father of Frederick Guslnvus 
Bumaby [n-v.l Bumaby was the author 
of many published sermons and charges. A 
collective edition was issued in 1805. 

[Burke's Landed Gcntry.s.v. 'BuroabyofBag- 
gruve HM,' Nichols's Lit. Aaecd. ii. 678-80; 
Gent. Mag., 1612, pt. i. SOI-2; Welch's Alumni 
Wcstmunast. p. 348.] S. L. L. 

BURNABY, CHARLES (P) (/. 1700- 

1703), is the author of four comedies. The 
dedications to the printed editions of two of 
his plays are to the Duke of Ormonde and 
Lord Lome, with whom he appears to have 
been on terms of some intimacy, and his 
prefaces show him to have had a fair educa- 
tion and to bare been a man about town, 
first mentioned as the author of three 
I, and as a 'gentleman of the Inner 
Bple,' and of 'a university education,' 
by Giles Jacob in the 'Poetical Register' 
(1723). This information, with the addi- 
tion of a fourth play, is given in the list of 
dramatic poets alQxed to Whincop'a ' Scan- 
derbeg.' The name of Charles Bumaby is to 
be found at neither university and at neither 
Temple. In the 'Athenie LbLonienses' (ed. 
Bliss), iv. 483, mention is made of a Wil- 
liam Bumaby, son of William Bumaby, who 
was bom in London, became a commoner 
of Mert«n College, Orford, tn the beginning 
of 1691, spent two yeora there, and went to 
the Middle Temple. With another writer, 
unnamed, he is responsible for the first trans- 
lation of the ■ Satyricon,' ic, of Petroniua 
Arbiter, published in London, 1694, sm.Svo, 
the year following the appearance in Rottei^ 
dam of the 'Satyricon completed from the 
^ctitious manuscript of Belgrade. As none 
of the plays attributed to Bumaby bears any 
name of author, it eeems possible that they 
are the work of William Burnaby rather 
than of Charles, The plays assigned to 
Bumaby, all of them comedies, are four ; 
1. ' TheReform'd Wife,' 4to, 1700. 2, 'The 
p, 1701; reprinted 
V scene, 4to, 1708. 
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3. * The Modish Husband/ 4to, 1702. 4. 'Love 
Betray*d, or the Agreeable Disappointment,* 
4to, 1702. From the first nameo, which was 
played at Drury Lane in 1700 and was a 
failure, CoUey Gibber borrowed a portion 
of the * Ladies* Last Stake.* The ' Ladies* 
Visiting Day,' given at Lincoln's Lin Fields 
in 1701, was withdrawn after one representa- 
tion. It owes something to the 'Country 
Wife * of Wycherley, ana was imitated by 
Gibber in the * Double Gallant.* Gonceming 
the * Modish Husband,* produced at Drury 
Lane in 1702, Gildon, in his ' Gomparison be- 
tween Two Stages,* speaks contemptuously, 
expressing his satisfaction that 'the town 
has damned it * (p. 197). This, however, is 
a fairly amusing comedy, dealing, like other 
of the author's plays, w^ith the intrigue of 
a married woman, but written with some 
smartness. ' Love Betray*d,' played at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields in 1703, is to some extent 
a modernisation of the * Twelfth Night.* In 
one of his dedications Burnaby assigns as 
the cause of the failure of ois comedies 
the charge of indecency which was broiight 
against them. This might well be. The 
'Keform'd Wife* is as cynical as anything in 
Wycherley. Genest says that this comedy 
was printed with no list of characters. He 
must have been misled by an imperfect copy. 
A full cast, includin^r Wilks, Johnson, 
Ilainos, [Mills, Mrs. Kni^lit, Mrs. Roarers, 
and Mrs. Verbru^'^fren, and confuting some of 
Genest 's assumptions, is in perfect copies. 

[Downes's Roscius Anglicanus ; P^^erton's 
Theatriciil Kememhranccr; authoritit-s cited.] 

J. K. 

BURNABY, FREDERICK GUSTA- 

VUS (1842-1885), traveller and soldier, was 
bom at Bedford on 3 March 1842, being the 
son of the Rev. (Justavus Andrew Burnaby 
of Somersby Hall, Leicestershire, and canon 
of Middleham in Yorkshire (who died on 
15 July l87iM, bv Harriet, sister of Mr. 
Henry Villebois of Marliam House, Norfolk 
(who died in 1S83). He was educated at 
Bedford grammar scliool and Harrow, and 
afterwards j)rivately in Germany. From 
Harrow he himself narrated that he was 
nearly expelled for sending a very lively ar- 
ticle against * fagging* to ' Punch,' but the 
Harrow autliorities disclaim any knowledge 
of this incident, and the only article {Punchy 
18 March ls54) which could Ije the one 
referred to must at any rate have been 
largely edited by Douglas Jerrold. At Har- 
row he was distinguished for aptitude in 
French, and in (Jermany lie became master 
of French, German, and Italian. He had 
indeed a gift for languages, acquiring in 



later life a very ffood knowledge of Spanish 
and Russian^ and a traveller's aoqoaintanoe 
with Turkish and Arabic. At Uie age of 
sixteen, being the youngest of 150 candi- 
dates, he pasised his examination for the 
army, and was gazetted a comet in the 
drd regiment of cavalry of the household 
brigade in 1859. He became successively 
lieutenant in 1861, captain in 1866, major 
in 1879, lieutenant-colonel in 1880, and re- 
ceived the command of the regiment in 1881, 
which he retained till his death. His strength 
and stature were enormous ; he stood 6 ft. 4 in. 
in height, was 46 in. round the chest, and 
must have been, when young, one of the 
stron^t men in Europe. Feats of his, such 
as using a dumbbell of^ 1^ cwt. and carrying 
a small pony under his arm, seem to be weU 
authenticated. But in his passion for gym- 
nastics he developed his muscular system at 
the expense of his vitality, and was com- 
pelled to travel for his health. Half the 
year being practically at his disposal as 
leave, he was enabled to gratify his strong 
taste for adventure by extensive and daring 
traveL He visited Central and South Ame- 
rica early in his military life. In 1868 he 
went to southern Spain and Tangier, con- 
tributing letters to * Vanity Fair * of a boyish 
kind. In 1870, while cliolera was raging, 
he went to Odessa, via St. Petersburg, in- 
tending to thoroughly explore south-eastern 
Russia, but was recalled by news of his 
father^s illness. In 1873, when General 
Kauifmann was beginning his invasion of 
Khiva, Burnaby intended to have gone to 
Central Asia, and started on his journey ; but, 
falling ill of typhoid fever in Naples, went 
to Spain to restore his health, and there 
forced his way through the heart of the 
Carlist rebel lines by Vittoria into France. 
In the following year he went as corre- 
spondent of the * Times * to the Carlist camp, 
where he bepan a lasting friendship with Don 
Carlos. His letters to the 'Times' begin 
1:? Aug. 1874, and go on till October at 
frequent intervals. At the end of the year 
he was despatched by the * Times' to join 
Colonel Gordon in the Soudan, with whom 
he penetrated far up the Nile towards the 
equator, and acquired experience which after- 
wards proved of use during the Engli>h ope- 
rations of 1884. His letters to the * Times' 
are of dates 4 and 13 Jan. and 5 Feb. 1874. 
Accidentally learning in Khartoum that the 
Russian Government had refused entrance 
to Europeans into Central Asia, ho at once 
decided to resume his former design of going 
thitlier; and, after spending some time in 
preparations and methodical study of the 
subject, started on 30 Nov. 1875. He tra- 



veiled as usual with MMu baggage (only i 
e61bsO."i'dBl great Bpeed croaBed the 8t*ptHBs ' 
unimpeded hj the Russian officiaU. The ' 
winter vras unusuallj severe, and be suf- I 
fered much from intense cold and frost-bite, i 
He Guccwded in reacbinj; Khiva, fortunately I 
going there without pnsaing Ihrougb the fort i 
of PatroAiesandrorek ; but before he could ' 
press on ffir Bokhara he received a summona i 
from the commnndnnt of the fort, and on 
going thither was handed a telegram from the ' 
oomroander-tn-chief, the Duke of Cambridge, 
recaUbg him to Englnnd. The Russian 50- 
TBmment would proliably have stopped hun 
At the frontier had he endeavoured to reach 
Khiva from the aouth. In 1674 Captain 
C. M. McGr^for was turned back on his 
wftf to Mecr. They did not venture to stop 
on Englishman travelling through Europeaa 
Bnssia, but adopted the expeaient of ap- 
pealing to the English government. Bumaby 
accordingly returned, and wrot«, in a rather 
extraTagnnt style, his 'Ride to Khiva,' which 
at once became highir popular. In a year 
it reached its eleventn edition, which was 
published in 1S7T ; it was translated into 
several foreign languages, and a new edition 
appeared in 18&4. The ' ride,' however, was 
not remarkable for its dangers or difficulties 
of exploration, for by 1876 the Kussians had 
effectually pacified the desert, and Messrs. 
Schuyler and McOahan gave Buniaby in 
St. Petersburg fuU information about routes. 
The real feat was the ride in an exceptionally 
hard winter across the three hundred miles of 
et«ppe, frvm Kaiala to Khiva. Encouraged 
by his success he spent his winter leave 
in 1876 in a five months' tour in Asia Klinor 
and Armenia, with the object of seeing the 
Turks, as they are, swav from Euro^an in- 
fiuences. Having reaa up the subject he 

?ursued a route from Scutari wrf Angora, 
'okaI,SivaH,Er8injian.EReroum,Van,Khoi, 
Bayaiid near Mount Ararat, Kara, and Ar- 
dahan to Batoum. The Russian government 
vratdied his movemsuts to Constantinople, 
and there losing sight of him disseminated 
photographs of liim along the frontier, and 
giTB instructions that the original, ' un 
enneroi nciiam6 ' of Russia, who wa^ ex- 
pected to cross it, should he turned back. 
On hi« return he published his ' On Horse- 
back through Asia Minor,' which passed 
through seven editions : 2,500/. was paid 
him as a first instalment for this book. It 
ia a more important book than the ' Ride to 
Khiva,' with some useful military appendices, 
but is conversational in tone and defaced by 
extreme nnti-Russiaa sentiments. Being 
anxioiu to tee the Ruaso-Turkiah war, he 
joined GMierol Baker at Adrtanople in No- 



vember 1H77, nominally as the agent of the 
Stafford Hoiae committee. Actually, how- 
ever, he was frequently under tire, and at 
the fight of Tashkesan on 31 Dec. he com- 
manded the fifth Turkish brigade. An at- 
tempt was made to poison him, General 
Baker, and Shakir Bey by a Bulgarian acolyta 
at the house of the Greek Archbishop of 
Oumurdjinn, which failed. His great desire, 
which he did not accomplish, was to have 
crossed the Balkans and have slipped through 
the Russian lines into Plevna. On his return 
to England he took to politics in the same 
spirit of adventure a*hehad travelled, profesa- 
ing extreme conservative and philo-Turkish 
views, and advocating protection, purchase of 
commissions in the army, and military law for 
Ireland. He won invited on 5 June 1878 by 
the Birmingham Conservative Association to 
contest Birmingham, and after many stormy 
meetings and a controversy with Mr. Glad- 
stone about the latter's use of phrases attri- 
buted to him bv Bumaby, the election of 
1880 resulted in 'his defeat, thougb be polled 
a large number of votes. He coatmued, 
however, to interest himself in politics, and 
on 23 July 1884, at the annual conference of 
the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, was elected third on the list of the 
council. He was now approaching the period 
of compulsory retirement from the army, 
and waa severely attacked with heart and 
hmg disease. In 1682 he was much disap- 
pointed that he did not receive the command 
of the detachment of the Blues which went 
to Egvpt, However, on 10 Jan. 1884, he 
started without leave for Egypt as s volun- 
teer, joined General Baker at Suakim. and 
commanded a detatchment at Trinkitat, Ho 



wounded at El Teb, where he did so much 
execution, * clearing out a stone building with 
his double-barrelled shot-gun,' as to provoke 
an indignant interpellation in the Hoiise of 
Commons. For this service the Khedive 
gave him the Soudan medal and clasp and 
the Khedivial star. He was veiy anxious to 
join the Khartoum relief expedition, having 
designed, in case no expedition bad gone 
out, to penetrate to Khartoum himself; but 
knowing that if bis design became known 
he would be forbidden from headouarters, he 
gave out that he was going to Becbuanaland, 
and with great secrecy and despatch made 

; hi" way to Korti, which be reached on 9 Jan. 

I leSo. He was sent up in charge of a convoy 
to Gadkul, and joined the Intelligence de- 

; partment. On the 17lh, at Abu Klea, he 
was in command of the left rear of the 
square, performing a brigadier-^neral's duty, 



Burnard 

and while nHyvv U* men wu killed W _ 
Bpear-wotmd in trie thrcMit. It wu said, but 
perh&ps without foundation, that he wbj '' 
cause of the great hu&rd in which al 
tine the square was jiloced, by incatitiouBl; 
And impetuously colling on the ' heariea ' to 
charge. It was also said that Sir Herbert 
Stewart named hira as fint in oonunai 
tiie event of his own death, hot tlus has not 



Besides his trarele Bnmaby published 
leetore on 'Pnctical Instruction of Staff 
Offlcen in Foreign Anniefl,' delivered 
a J11I7 1879, and was keenly interested 
the derelopment of nuUtvy ballooning. lie 
bad made nineteen balloon ascents, often 
•lone, and was a member of (he cooucil of 
the Aeronautical Society, His flist ascent 
was withM. Oodardin a Montgolfier balloon, 
in July 1864. He wns once in a balloon of 
novel tana, which burst in mid air, but acting 
■■ a panchute fortunately broke his descent; 
■nd prompted by the fnilure of Wrigh' "'^ 
noonant, ne attempted, on S3 Mbtcd 
to aom the Channel alone in the balloon 
Edipea flnm Dover, and succeeded after con- 
nderable perils and an ascent to the height 
of 10,000 feet. He landed at the Chateau de 
Uontigny, EoTenneu, Normandy. He pub- 
lished on account of this nnder the title ' A 
Ride acroM the Channel.' Ho also left the 
manuscript of a political novel after tiifl death. 
Though after his quarrel in 1882 with General 
Owen Williams, which nearly led to a sen- 
Balioual libel suit, be lired much alone, be 
was rery popular in London and Paris. He 
was a good disciplinarian and a humorous 
speaker; his voice was thin nnd piercing, 
his f->atures Jewish and Italian, and his un- 
English appearance led him to resist attempts 
to procure portraits of him. He married, on 
25 June 1879, Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Sir St. Vincent Hawkins Whitshed, hart., of 
Killoncarrick, county Wicklow, who has 
written 'The High Alps in Winter,' a plea 
from personal experience for Alpine moun- 
taineering in winter, and by her had one son. 
He was lord of the manor of Somerby, 
Leiceatershire. A window to his memory 
Las been placed in St. Mary's Church, Bed- 
ford, and an obelisk with a medallion por- 
trait in St. Philip's churchyard, Birmingham. 
[Ware and Maan's Lifn and Times of Colonel 
Eornnby; Mann's Life of Biirnnbj, 1882; Life 
iind AdvonlureBofBurnnby, 1885: MorningPoat, 
2IJBQ.I880; Manchester Courier, 3 Nov. 1885.] 
J. A. H. 

BURNARD, NEVILL NORTHEY 

( 1818-1678), sculptor, was the son of George 
Bumard, a mason, and Jane, his wife. He 



ts Burnard 

was bom at Alternon in Cornwall in 1818, 
and bapdaed in that pariah on 1 Nor. in tW 
year. He was brought up by bia &ther ai 
1, and at a very early age he shcnrad 



remarkable facilities toT a 



a stone. At 



the age of sixteen he carved ii 
group of the ' Laocoon,' which he aent ia 
1836 to the exhitdtion of the Royal 0cm- 
wall Polytechnic Society at Falmouth. TUf 
carving in baa-relief, executed in an obocnit 
villBse, without instruction — his only pat- 
tern being a woodcut in one of the nombm 
of tlie ' Penny Magazine,' and bis tools even 
being of hie own making — was eonsideted 
very remarkable a production, that tba 
' " ' ' Bumard their first aUver 

n 1841 another eilver medal 
I youthful sculptor for tl 

r — iits. Sir Chules Len 

bart., M.P.,who was for many yean the pi ._ 
dent of the Cornwall Polyte^uuc Sode^, 
took considerable interest m the progreM 01 



this young man, and specially intmdnead 
!iim to the notice of Chantrey, who aeeoiad 
for him employment as a carver ii * 

the most celebrated ateliers in 

Through the solicitation of Sir Charles LemoB 
the queen was pleased to allow Bomud 
aeceaa to BnckinAam Palace to modd a hut 
of the young Duke of ComwaU. During ths 
progress of the modelling her majesly did the 
artist the honour of inspecting the work and 
expressingherapprovnloflhebTteness. Again, 
on t)ie completion of the bu«t in marble, the 
queen was pleased to direct that it should he 



Prince of Wales was met by a fund subscribed 
in ComwaU, and when placed in the Poly- 
technic Hall in Falmoutli, the opinion unani- 
mously expressed was, that it amply sustained 
the early expectation which had been formed 
of the artists excellence. 

This fairly launched Bumard in the world 
of art, and his remarkable powers as a carver 
in marble secured him employment in thr 
studios of some of the first sculptors of the 
day. Among others may be named Bailey, 
Marshall, and Foley, who highly appredaled 
his powers. 

On the return of Richard Lander from 
Africa, after having traced the course of the 
Niger, Bumard was employed to execute the 
statue for the column erected in his honour 
at Truro. His only other public work was 
the statue of ' Ebenexer Elliott, the Cora-law 
Rhymer,' which stands in the market-pUce 
of Sheffield. Bumard executed many por- 
trait-busts of men of eminence, the best- 
known works being marble busts of Oeneral 
Oough, of Professor John Couch Adaoia,tbe 



Edward Forbei'— 'i 
found in the Isle of Man and in the MuBeiim 
of Pt»c\ icn] Geology — and of William Make- 
feaee Tliockeray, wliicli Bumard gave to the 
Plymouili LiLrary, wlmre it now stands, 
outride the doors of the Cottonittn Museum, 
among other works of much value. He ex- 
hibits ftt the Koyal Academy in the years 
1855, 1858, 1866, and 1867. Gifted as Bur- 
nard was, he failed to secure for himself the 
poaition which his g^us ap|ieared to Lave 
appointed for him. The latter portion of liia 
life was a struggle with difficulties. He lost 
hisMenils through irrcguloritiea, which made 
him a most amusing coropaalon, but which 
led him to foil in completing his ungagemi-nts, 
and finally he died in the infirmary at Ked- 
ruth in Cornwall, on 'Ii Nov. 1878. 

[Bcporte ot iho Roynl Cornwall PolytechniB 
Socioty : Foj'b Hislorioil SynupaiB ot I he Poly- 
techDicBocisty; .\ciulBniy, xiv. 64fl, 1878; per- 
Honal knowledge,] R. H-r. 

BUBNE or BOURN, NICOL (Jl. 1581), 
controvursialiat, published in 1681, at Paris, 
a volume which supplies the main particu- 
lars of his life whicJ) ore now known. This 
work is entitled ' Tlie DisprtBtJon ci)ncem- 

athe Controversit Headdis of Religion, 
in in the Kealme of Scotland, the yeir 
of God ane thousand fyiie hundreth four scoir 
yeiris, betuix the pretendit miaisters of the 
deformed kirk in Scotland and Nicol Bunie, 
Professor of Philosophie in S. Leonardis Col- 
lege, in the cilie of Sanctandroia, hrocht up 
irom his tender eage in the peruersit sect of 
the Gnlvinistis and nou, be one special grace 
of God, ane member of the halie catholic 
kirk, Bedicat to his Souerone the Eingis M. 
of Scotlaiid,KingJame8 the Saxt,' There is 
a copy of the book in the British Muse lun, and 
a copy was sold at the Uev. Fuller Russell's 
sale on SO June 1886 for 261. In the epistle 
to the reader Biime states that he waa 
brought up from his youth in the CaJviniatic 
doctrmes. and followed them with equal 
affection and lea! until ' the time it pleased 
God through reiding of sum catholik ory- 
tbwia to illtmiinato i^ hairt.' He declared 
t4) ' a minister called Smeton, in Paisley,' his 
ileure to defimd the catholic doctrines before 
the genera] assembly of Scotland, express- 
ing his willingness to suffer punishment un- 
less he performed that which he ' hud tune 
in hand ; ' but Smeton, after admitting the 
reasonableness of his proposal, proceeded, 
without any warning, to excommunicate liim, 
upon which he was apprehended and confined 
in the castle of St. Andrews, whence he was 
conveyed to the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. Here 




he remained from 15 Oct. 16P0 till the last 
dayof thy eiwuing Jnmuiry. Ilecoinpli 
his treatment in the Tolbooth, and especially 
of the removal of a purse which he had hung 
out of the window to obtain alms. The re- 
gister of the privy council of Scotland con- 
tains an entry on 29 Jan. of a ' caution in 
500/. bv Andrew Burne, in Leith, for Mr. 
NicoU Burne, that he shall, within a month 
hence, depart, this realm, and in the mean 
time do nothing in prejudice of the present 
religioun presentlie professit,' George Burne 
in Gogar, brother of Nicol, being cautioner 
in rehef. The work of Bums repeats some 
outmgeOLis calumnies against Knox, and also 
against the foreign reformers, the assertion 
being even gravely made that Luther was 
begotten of the devil as to his camel as well 
as to his spiritual genuratiou. 

[Work oa above; KegisteroftbD Privy Council 
of Scotland, iii. 328, 355 ; Tannsr's Bibl. Brit.l 
T. F. H. 

BURNE, ROBERT (1765 F^ 1825), gene- 
ral, entered the army as an ensign in the 
36th regiment in 1773, and remained with 
that regmient until 1811. In 1783 he went 
to India with the regiment. In 1784 he was 

Sromoted captain, and commanded the grena- 
iers of the 86th regiment throughout the 
campaigns of 1784-6 against Tippoo Sultan. 
He served at Sattim unguium, at Showera, 
and was present at the capttu* of Bangalore, 
the storming of the hill fortress of Ivundy- 
droog, and the siege of Seringapatam. In 
1793 he was conspicuous at the siege of 
Pondicherry, and was promoled hrevel-roaior 
in consequence on 1 March 1794, and in 1796 
he purchased a majority in the regiment. In 
1798 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet, and the same year the officers and 
headquarters of the repment returned to 
England. On reaching England in 1799 he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 36th. In 
1800 be accompanied the regiment to Minorca, 
and went on leave for his health in 1801, the 
first occasion for twenty-e^ht years on which 
he had left his regiment. In 180'iher^oined 
it in Ireland, served in the expedition to 
Hanover in 1805, and in the at lock on Buenos 
Ayres on 5 July 1807, where his services so 
impressed his brother officers that he was 
presented by them with a sword of honour 
and 190 gumeas. In April 1808 be was pro- 
moted colonel, and in July accompanieu Sir 
Arthur IVellesIey to Portugal. Burne, after 
doing good service at Rolifa, received special 
notice in Welleeley's report to Sir Harry 
Burrord on the battle of Vimeiro ( Wellinff- 
ta» De»patehee. iii. 9ii). Sir Arthur also 
wrote to Lord Caatlereagh : ' You will see in 
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mj despatch that I haT8 mentioiied Ookmel 
Bame of the 80th regiment in a Tery p«r- 
tionlAr manner; and laaaoxe yon that thera 

18 nothing that will giye me so much eatia- 
fkction as to learn that something has heen 
done lor this old and meritoiioiis soldier, 
llie 86th rejnment are an erample to this 
army ' (tb. 95). Borne, in oonsequenoe, re- 
ceiTed the goyemment of Carlisle. He re- 
mained in the Peninsula after Bar Arthur 
Wellesley went home, and served under Sir 
John Moore in th^ retreat toOorunna and in 
the hattle. In 1809 Bume eommanded the 
86th at the capture of Flushing, and was 
made a colonel on the staff until the eracua- 
tion of the island. In 1811 he was made 
major-general, and sent out to the Peninsula. 
He was posted to the command of a brigade 
in the 6th diTision/vrith which he was present 
at the battle of Fuentes d'Onor. But his 
long service in India and the hardships of 
the Clorunna retreat had told upon his h^th, 
and he had to return to Engmnd, where he 
commanded the camp at Lichfield from 1812 
to 18182and at Nottingham from 1818 to 
1814. When rewards were liberally heaped 
on the Peninsula officers in 1814, Major- 
ffeneral Bume was completely passed over, 
out he was promoted lieutenant-general on 

19 July 1821, and died at Berkeley Cottage, 
Stanmore, on 16 June 1825. 

[Royal Military Calendar.] H. M. S. 

BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE (1840- 
1882), a very eminent Sanskrit scholar, and 
a high authority on the language and lite- 
rature of Southern India, was bom at St. 
Briavels, Gloucestershire, in 1840, and was 
the eldest son of Arthur Bumell, of the 
East India Company's marine 8er\*ice, and 
grand-nephew of Sir W. Coke, chief justice 
of Ceylon. He was sent successively to 
Bedford and King's Colleges. At the last 
he met Professor Fausboll, of Copenhagen, 
who seems to have turned towards Indian 
studies a mind that had early evinced a 
keen enjoyment of linguistic science. This 
taste was also stimulated by intercourse with 
George Borrow. In 1867 he passed the In- 
dian civil service examination, and after a 
course of Sanskrit (under Goldstiicker) and 
Telugu, in which he passed with credit at the 
final examination, he went to Madras in 1800. 
In the Malabar, Tanjore, Chingleput, Cud- 
dapa, and Nellore districts, where he suc- 
cessively filled the usual subordinate offices 
of the civil administration, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring or copying Sanskrit ma- 
nuscripts, and thus formed a splendid col- 
lection. In 1868 he was compelled to return 
on sick leave, and travelled through Arabia, 



Egypt, and Nnhia. Whila in Btariaai ki 
fSoilubeA (1869) 'Cktalogne of a CftllMtm 
of Saaakrit M^ If A. Q Baiiall, poti 
Vedic MSa/ and then meented the whA 
(860 m number) to the India lifamr. Be- 
tnmmff to India, he eermed mwc&tuwAj at 
Mangalore and at Tmom aa jv4ff^ SB* 
greatest woik is the 'Guaiified InaeK to ihb 
Sanskrit MSa in the Fldaoe at tnAanf 
printed for the Madias govnmnmt in 188QL 
It represents an enormous amoont of Islnnr 
and ieaniinff,and affords a kind of oonsneetai 
of the Sanskrit Utaratnie of Sontfaera Indiai 
' The mere ananging and dasstffimi'/ sayi 
Br. Rost, 'of snch a yast nnmber os msniH 
scripts — most of than written on pa]ni4saf 
and in the yarioos sets of chaneten used 
for writing Sanskrit in SoulJi Indiar— miifc 
haTe heen a work of untold laboor, idiidi 
no other Sanskrit scholar could so ioccssi 
folly haye accomplished.' 

Bumell also did for South Indian writiiy 
what Prinsep had attempted forlT^ jsaa be- 
fore fbr the palsogiaphy of the north, and hii 
'Handbook of South Indian Falttograplif,' 
1874, of which a second edition app e a red m 
1878,^ is a standard work, and deserrsdlj won 
fbr him the honorary doctor's degree of the 
uniyersity of Strasbuig. It opens, as Pra£ 
Max Muiler has said, 'an ayenue througli 
one of the thickest and darkest ^unffles of 
Indian archaeology, and is so fall of docu- 
mentary evidence, that it will long remain 
indispensable to every student of Indian 
literature.* 

Among his other works (most of which 
were printed at Mangalore) were (1) a trans- 
lation of the section on inheritance from 
Madhava's * CJommentary on the PariUara- 
smriti/ 1868 ; (2) < The Law of Partition and 
Succession, from the manuscript Sanskrit 
text of Varadar&ja'sVyavah&ranir^iaya.* * The 
spirited preface to this work,' says Dr. Rost, 
* shows how deeply he had g^rasped the very 
essence of Hindii law, how well versed he 
was in its extensive literature;' (3) The text 
and translation of a brief summary of HindA 
law of inheritance and partition, 1875, in 
the preface to which he animadverted severely 
upon the character of the then current Eng- 
lish manuals on HindA law. Between 1873 
and 1878 he brought out a series of five 
SUmaveda-Br&hmanas, without translations, 
but with the commentary of S&yana, indices, 
and elaborate introductory essays of the 
greatest value, especially that to tne Vam^ 
brahmana, which gives a fiill account of 
S&yana's literary life. These were followed, 
in 1879,by oneof the Samaveda-P^tiiakhyas, 
also with an essay. In 1878 he puhliiJiea an 
extract, with translation, of the 'TalayakAra,' 
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one of tht) BiuliiDa^iiis, as a Bpecimen of 
gend&iy lore. Ue also iasued, in a su(m:< 
of »m «ll psraphlots (1873-8), 'Specioienfl of 
lan Dialects ;' and an edilion, pre- 
. the author's own manuscript, of 
I celebrated work on U\ah Tamil and 

, tl foeOr and rhetoric, which bears the 

'CUvia Humaniorum Litteranun Subli- 
miorisTiunulici Idiomatic' (1876). Another 
work, ' The Aindra School of Sanskrit Gram- 
marians* (1875) 'propounded a new theory 
on the deTelopment of grammatical science 
in India, which, If it has not met with gene- 
ral acceptance, boA at all events set scholars 
thinking and working in a new direction ' 
(Max MifLLER). Many minor communica- 
aleo addressed to the 'Indian 



Antiqaary.' 
Bnmell'al 



Burnell 'a health had from childhood never 
been strong, and his excessive exertions, ex- 
t«ndedover many years, in trying to combine 
heavy official work with studious labour in 
the most exhausting of Indian climat«s, broke 
him down. He bad rone through a severe 
attack of cholera, followed at a later date 
by P*tial paralysis, before his last return 
to Europe m 18B0, and he sufiered besides 
from other conslitutional disease ; yet he had 
so far recovered that his friends began to 
hope that, though severe labour and return 
to India were idike out of the question, be 
might still complete some of the work that 
he had Ix^m. His last two winters were 
spent at San Remo. He returned fn>m Italy 
in the early summer of 1882, and while stay- 
ing at his brother's house at. West Straiten, 
Hampshire, was struck with a chili, which 
brought on inflammation of the lungs. He 
died there on 12 Oct., and was buried in 
Mjcheldever churchyard. 

Of works left by Burnell unfinished two 
have since been published: 1. 'A Translation 
of the Ordinances of Mnnu.' Of this nearly 
the whole of the introduction and one half 
of the transla'ion were done. The work hus 
since been completed by an American scholar, 
Dr. E.W. Hopkins, and pubUshed by Triibner 
& Oo. (Oriental Series, 1885). 3. A reprint 
of the old English version of Linschoten's 
' East Indies,' with interesting notes. Of 
this one half was done and in type. It was 
completed by Mr. P. A. Tiele of 'Ctrecht, end 
imued by the llakluyt Society (2 vols. 8to, 
16S6). Another work, undertaken jointly 
with Oolonel Yule, had been the occasional 
occupation of both for many years, and Bur- 
ndl'a part in it bad been pretty well com- 
pleted. IlhBsjustappeared(1886)Ba'Hob- 
MD Jobson, being a glossary of Anglo-Indian 
colloquial words and phrases.' A portrait 
r^i n.,r^^» :• .• „ .[|i During the l&jt 
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years of his life Burnell took great 
m the history and lit^ralure of Portuguese 
India, and he had collected many valuable 
books on the subject, which would proba- 
bly (had life been granted) have formed the 
foundation of interesting work. Prelimi- 
nary labours of love in this connection were 
a ' Tentative List of Books and some MSS. 
relating to the History of the Portuguese in 
India Proper' (Mangalore, 1880); and a re- 
print (like the lost, for a few fiends only) in 
a very handsome forro, with preface and notes, 
of an excessively rare and curious Italian ver~ 
sion of King Emanuel of Portugal's letter to 
Ferdinand of Spain, giving an account of the 
voyages and conquests in the Eiut Indies 
between 1600 and 1605, originally printed at 
Rome in the latter year. 

Burnell, in addition to his profound know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and wide acquaintance 
witli the vernaculars of Southern India, had 
some knowledge of Tibetan (which he had 
studied with the late Mr. Jiisohke when a 
fellow-passenger from India in 1868), of 
Arabic (the oriental language in which he 
passed in the competitive examination for 
the civil service), of Kawi, Javanese, and 
Coptic. Pali hod been an eager object of 
study before he went to Inilia, and perhaps 
for some time there also. But he soon left 
it. His collectanea on Pah are all of early 
date. His latest love in study was given to 
the Italian writers of the Renoissance, and 
especially to Cardinal P. Bembo, his intense 
admiration of whom did not meet with much 
appreciation among his correspondents either 
in England or in Italy. He was a lover of 
books of every kind, reading largely, col- 
lecting lai^ely, spending largely upon them, 
and lending them liberally, The circle of 
his intimates was not large, but where he 
gave his friendship it was given very heartily 
and generously. Nothing could exceed his 
helpfulness and liberality to other students. 
Numerous as were the applications made to 
him for manuscripts, or for information of 
many kinds, be alwsj^ tried to satisfy them 
to the best of his ability, and without regard 
to expense. He would make a long journey 
to enable him to luiswer a question of seogra- 
phicsl identification ; he would send home 
manuscripts to scholars in need of them, 
and accept no payment ; books and series 
of photographs were often sent in the same 
fashion. After the presentation of his own 
manuscripts to the India Library in 1870, 
he recommenced collecting on hii 
to India, and had gathered about A 
These were puruhatied from his heirs by the 
secretary of state in council for tha ~~~ 
library. 
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[Dr. Hon in the Atliaurani, Ko. 2BT0 ; Prof. 
3[u MullM is Av Acodw;. No. S46 ; OoL Tale 
b the Timea, 20 Oct. ISSi.] S. L.-P. 

BURirailiL, EDWARD Ol 1M2), pro- 
fesBor of Greek at Rostock, pnbliBhod in 1643 
UL ' Epitome of Dialectics written in Latin 
for the uae of the ICostock Btudents. He also 
vrotfi BOine commendBtory veraeB prefixed 
to the ' nra>vo/ii«7-f io>i, or Poore Man's Li- 
brsiie of Wifli»m Alley, biahop of EiMter,' 
166fi. Buraell probably had left Ro«toclf 
before 1660, as hia name m not mentioned in 
the 'Scripta in Acidemia Roatochienai pub- 
lice propowta,' 1660-7. An Edward Bur- 
nel was one of the six preachers of Gantor- 
Imry CMhedAl in 1660. He was probably 
tha ume a* the preacher ' ThoDus Bumel ' 
in 1666, and may have been the Roatock 

rTannn^ KM. Brit 148 ; Alley' 

mn; Scrype'i Mempr!-!-- m i * 
Ahp. PailuB-, i. U4.] 

BimNEU^ HENRY CA 1&11)> <l^ 
matiat, belonga to the Anglo-Irish family of 
Bumell, whi^ noquired considerable eatatas 
in Leinater ; memWa of it held offices at 
Dublin aa judges and legal offioala in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centoriee. Henry 
Bumell appears to have been the aon uid 
heir of Cbrifitopher Biiniel! of CBStleknoclc, 
nonr Dublin, and to huM? married FrnuceB, 
daughter of Sir James Dillon, earl of Roe- 
commun. The only known production of 
Bumell is thnt printed at Dublin in 1641 
under the following title: ' Landgartha, a 
tragi-oamt'dy, ait it was presented in the new 
theater in Dublin, witii good applause, beioK 
an ancient story. \\'ritteii by 11. B.' ' Land- 
gartha' is Btatod to hare been first acted, ' with 
the allowance of the master of the Revels,' on 
St. Patrick's day, 1639, at the theatre then re- 
cently ustabliBhed at Dublin by John Ogilby, 
and with which James Shirlcv, the dnunatiat, 
had been for a time connected. Amonff ' the 

Ersons of tlie play ' were ' FroUo, king of S we- 
nd and conqueror of Norway; Landgartha, 
a Norwe^an lady ; Scania, sister to Land- 
gartha ; Fatyma, cousin I o Landgartha and 
Scania; Morfisa, a humorous gentlewoman, 
cousin to Fatyma; Reyner, king of Den- 
niarke ; and Hubba, an humorous merry 
Danish captaine.' The prologue to ' Land- 
garthn ' was ' delivered by an Amaion, witb 
a battle-axe in her hand.' The epilogue to 
' Land^rtha ' was also spoken by the Ama- 
aon ' with her sword and belt in her hand.' 
From the prologue it seems that Bumell had 
prcviousl; produced a play which 
favourably reiN'ived, but the name o 
mentioned. The epilogue contains a state- 
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ment that the tnui-ooniedy of ' Landgartha' 
was campoeed fay BumeU 'with the expcnaa 
of leMthan two mosths'time.' Of theeom- 
mendatory verses in Latin prefixed to 'Land- 
gartha' some were by BonieU's ami. linw 
were also addreesed in English by an aaaaj- 
moua author in which the writar mentioBS 
that although BumeU had never boen in 
England, he waa '&r mom like* to B« 
Jonson than thc^'that lud elaimaa heiia' 
that author. Tn reply to critics of* land- 
gartha,' Bumell wrote that 'a tar«gi-«(BMdy 
should neither end comically or tnionUj, 
but betwixt both.' 'To thamtofbaUiIm,' 
he added, ' I despise any answer.' BidimU 
a member of^ the Inah otmiedomtiaa <•- 
tahliahed in 1642, but the dates of Ua faadi 
and death do not appear to bare been i^ 

[Oifford's Works of Ben Jonaon, 1816; Hist. 
of Dublin, 1864; Hist of Irish ConMnatioB, 
1641-3. Dablin, 1882 ; moBuseripts in ofies of 
Ulster EinfF of Arms, Dabhn Castle.] 

J. T. Q. 

BTTRHELL ROBERT (d. ISBSS), biihop 
of Bath and Wells and chanceUor of Ea^ 
land, was descended from a knigfatlT Gun^ 
in Siropabiie, and was bom at their aeat 
of Acton Bumell, near Sbrewabory (Itot 
Pat. 12 E. 1. m. 0>. After he became f»- 
mous the mnnks of Buildwna forged a ge- 
nealogy whieli traced hia family bock to Av 
Conquest ; but in authentic Wtory it is 
known for less than a century before hia 
birtb, and in the preceding generation it had 
been disgraced by one of its house becoming 
a felon and outlaw. The exact relationship 
of Bumell to the earlier membersof hia family 
is unknown. He was one of at least four 
brothers, probably not the eldest, thou^ 
death apparently put him early into the pos- 
sessions of hia family. He had, however, 
adopted the church and the law for bis pro- 
fession, and appears first as a clerk of Pnncs 
Edward, to whom he attached himself very 
early in life, and whose intimate tnendship 
hesoonobtained. In November 1260 Burnell 
accompanied F^dwurd to France. Three years 
afterwards be had obtained sufficient wealth 
to begin to acquire large estatte in Shropshire. 
In 1263 he apparently accompanied Edward to 
Shrewsbury, and received a patent of protec- 
tion duringtbeWelahcampaignof that year. 
In March 1266 he received another safe-con- 
duct into South Wales to transact bumneM 
on Edward's behalf. In 1266 Henry HI 
allowed him to impark his land within ths 
royal forest {Rot. Pat. 50 H. HI, m. 1>, and 
in 1269 granted to .\ctoD the privilege of 
a weekly market and two annual fuia. In 
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Jiily 1270 be received a paMnr. of prolecl 
lu K ' cruce MgDBt 119,' and IS described OS nbout 
to ftcoompiuiy Prince Edward on bis crusade. 
The higlwBl eccleaiasi ical preferment Burnell 
had at yet. attained was the archdeacanry of 
York, nut on the otb of the prince's depar- 
ture the death of Boniface of Savoy (8 July 
1370) lef^ the archbishopric of Canterbury 
vacant, and Edward mode a strong effort to 
secure the eiicce^on for his fuithfiil &iend 
«nd clerk. Not content with urging Biir- 
nell's claims by letter, Edward hurried to 
Caat«rbur7,br<jkeopen the doors of the chap- 
ter-house, andTebementlypreesudbiiielection 
on the heailating monks. But their reply that 
they must follow the dictates of the Holy 
Spirit threw the prince inM a violent passion. 
He returned to Portsmouth, whence he em- 
barked 
monks, who, 
own prior, Adam of Chilleaden. This dis- 

Elite made Pope Gregory X Clie ultimate ar- 
iter of ibe question, and his appointment 
flf the DominTCan Robert Kilwardby settled 
Bumell's chances (An. Wav.; WrKEs; Cor- 
TOV, p, 145), If Burnell went with Edward 
to Palestine, be must have very soon returned, 
He was nominated, along with the arcbbishnp 
of York and Roger Mortimer, to act aa the 
prince's Incwm tenrm and deputy during bis 
absence (Sriklby, Royal Letters, ii. 346); 
and his appointjnent as one of Edward's ex- 
ecutorB (18 June 1375) was another mark of 
his patron's esteem. The three lornan tetimta 
become, on Henry lira death (19 Nov. 1272), 
regienta of (he longdom until the return of 
their absent principal. Tbey nominated a 
cboncellnr, held a great council, received 
fealty oaths to the new king, and, under lega- 
tinepreasure, heavily taxed the clergy. Their 
government was j)eacotiil and succeissful {An. 
Winton. : An. Wav.) 

Edward's return was soon followed by Bur- 
aeU'a appointment as chancellor (21 Sept. 
li!74), an office held by him for the eighteen 
remaining years of bis life. On 23 Jan. 1275 
ho WOB eluct«d btahop of Bath and Wells, and 
va 7 April consecrated at Merton by his old 
rival Kilwardby (WriBfl, but the An. Wi- 
gom. My ' apud Londinium '). On every op- 
poMunity Edward strove to obtain for him 
hirther promotion. On Kilwardby's retire- 
ment to Rome in 1278 the king persuaded 
the monks of Christ Church to postulote for 
Burnell, who was then in Gascony on royal 
business (Wtkbs, in An. Man. iv. 279) as 
arcbbishop. An earnest letter of entreaty 
ftom the king accompanied their postula- 
tion t* Etome(RTUEtt, i. 559, ed. 1704); but 
NtoboUa in yielded to bis entreaties only 
n appoint a commiesion of three 
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long inquiries, 1 
pope's ears which, he declared, inode it im- 
possible for him to consent to Bumell's ap- 
potntment,and he nominated the Francisuon 
John Peckham instead. Edward concealed 
his disappointment, and agun on 20 March 
1280 his influence obtained the election of 
Burnell to Wincheater. But the pope sim- 
ply bade the chnjiter proce<5d \o a new elec- 
tion (An. Wav. in An. Mon. ii. 393 ; An. 
Wiifom. ib. iv. 47S). 

It is bard to determine Bumell's precise 
share in the great l^islative acts of Ed- 
ward I's time. But his constant and inti- 
mate osHflcintion with his master, the strong 
bonds of personal friendnhip that plainly 
united the sovereign and minister, and the 
facts that Bumell's elevation to the chancery 
marks the beginning of Edward's legislative 
reforms, and that after his death few mure 
great statutes were passed, combine to sug- 
gest that Burnell largely shared in the glory 
of the work. But not in lawmaking only 
was Bumell's influence felt. His resolution 
in I2S0 to settle the chancery, which bad 
hitherto foUnwed the court, at London as a 
fixed place where suitors could always find a 
remedy for their ^evonces {An. Wav. nnd 
An. WigorH. in Annalet Monaittd, ii. 393, 
iv. 477), marks an important epoch in the 
history of that court. In generol jralitics 
also Burnell took a leading shaie. He was 
almost always in attendance upon the king, 
whether in Aquilaine, Wales, or Scoliana, 
and was prominent aa at least the mout hpiece 
and the executor of the policy which Edward 
pursued in relation to the French crown, the 
annexation and pacification of Wales, and 
the award of the crown of Scotland among 
its rival claimants. After his deAlb Ed- 
ward's assumption of a harsher and more 
peremptory attitude shows how great a check 
Burnell had been on the narrower and less 
genial sides of hiamaster'scharacter(STtiBBa, 
Corat Hilt ii. 305). On several occasions 
the miUtiplicityof big business or bis absence 
abroad necessitated the appointment of depu- 
ties to discharge his business as chancellor. 
In 1375 the statute of Weatminster I, a code 
in itself, began the legislative work which 
went on as long as Bumell was chancellor. 
In the same year Llewelyn of Wales had the 
assurance to require Bumell as a hostage on 
his going to London to perform homage. In 

1276 (12 Nov.) Bumell took part in the 
council at Westminster which gave judg- 
ment against Llewelyn (Pari. Writt, 1. 5), 
and next year was summoned to eend hissei^ 
vie* against the Welsh jirince(ii. i. 195). In 

1277 Burnell was one 01 three commissioners 
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eelet-ted todetenninf the security tf 
fidelity on bin restoration to Kis forfeited 
fle&, and viu6 appointed to conduct Llewelyn 
to London to fulfil his lonR-delsyed feudal 
duties. Early in 1378 ha waa employed on 
important biiBineaa in France and Oascony 
(Rtmbe, ii. 109). In 1282 and 1283 he was 
constantly engaged in "Wales or the bordera. 
He was prestint at the drawing up of the 
Statute of Hhuddlan. In the latter yeu he 
entertained the king and parliament at his 
own hoiiHe, Acton, where the Btattite De 
Hercatorihus 'was paased. In 1285 he pre- 
sided over the parliamenlx which passed the 
8teliit.es of Weatminster II and the statute 
of Winchester. In May 1286 he accompanied 
Bdward to France, taking the sreat seeJ with 
him, and remained there until August 1280 
(see STtfSBH, Cbiut. Hitt. ii. 123). During 
their aheence the judicial Bystem fell into 
conftision, and on his return he was placed at 
the head of the commission which inquired 
■t We«tmin8t«r into the complaints against 
the judges (An. Dumtahle in An. Mon. iii. 
867 ■,An.E.I and E. II, ed. Stubbs, i. 98V 
A wholesale remoTal of the justicM fol- 
lowed the presentment of IheirTeport in 1290. 
^'Hie closeofBumell's life was much occupied 
~i Scottiib afiairs. He pronounced at tbe 
eat meeting opposite Norham the king's in- 
ntiontoact as arbiter (An. Hfij. Scot. 342- 
246; Rthee, i. 702). Hia bapiium during 
1291 of Edward I'a infant grandson, Gilbert 
of Gloucester, shows the personal relations be- 
tween king and minister kept up to the lost. 
On 14 Oct. 1293Bumellattendedat Berwick, 
probably with a view to pronouncing Ed- 
ward's decision in favour of Balliol. But on 
25 Oct., nearly a month before the great suit 
was concluded, he died, apparently suddenly. 
His body was conveyed to Wells and buried 
there on 23 Nov. 

It is a remarkable proof of Bumell's energy 
that he was able to make such mark as he 
did upon the history of Wells. Fie found in 
its deanery and prebends an ea^ means of 
preferring his nephews or sons. He procured 
many franchiaes and liberties for the church 
of Wells, and acquired for it the possecsion 
of five new churches. He brought to an end 
the lons'Slanding feud between the bishops 
of Wells and the abbots of Qlastonbury, and 
g>ve up his claims to the patronage of the 
abbey in return for royal cessions of property, 
that made the bishop completely lord of the 
city of Bath. He built at his own expense 
the episcopal hall at Wells, which rivalled 
the works of Gower at St. David's, and was 
only surpassed in dimensions by the great 
hall of the bishop's castle at Durham. His 
command of tlie royal ear enabled all his 



benefactions to be firmly sMured by roT»l 
cbsHurs and muniments (Canrmici WrUenfit 
Hut. de Epiacopit Bath, rt Well, in Attj/lia 
Sacra, i, 560, with Wharton's not*; Ajux 
DE DoHEBHAu, De Lite infer Epi»c. BatMon. 
rt Aftmach. Qlaeton., ed. Hesme ; OoDWiif, 
Catalogue of Bithopt of Bath and WtUi; 
Phelps, History of Somernet, ii, 106 ; FSeb- 
MAN, Jlitlortf qf WelU Cathedral; Cissur, 
Buhoi>» of Bath and WelU). 

lu general occloaiaatical politic* Bumell 
was thrown a good deal into opposition with 
his old rival Archbishop Peckham, whose 
uncompromising leal for the jirivileges of 
his order, no less than his activity agalntt 
moral abuses, must have been «^ually ob- 
noxious to the chancellor. The ' Register of 
Peckham,' 373, 424, 430 (Rolls Serins, ed. C. 
T. Martin, 1882-4), shows how uneasy the 
rektioDS of Bumelt and hia metropolitan con- 
tinued to be. At one time Bumell accuwd 
Peckham of obtaining papal letters to prevent 
his further promotion, and in 1284 Peckham 
asked the Roman curia to deny the cur- 
rent report that when Winchester was vacant 
he informed the pope of 'certain defects' of 
Bumell's character which effectually stopped 
hie appointment (dxliv.) At another time 
Buinell accused Peckham of refurang bin 
justice in the court of arches (dxviii.), whil« 
Peckhnm suspected Rumell of uxing spiri- 
tual censures in nrd-T to get in the debli' of 
merchants whoso services were useful to the 
crown (cccclvi.) 

The private habits of the chancellor were 
not such as to satisfy even the low standard 
of ecclesiastical decorum then exacted, and 
may well have barred him from the arch- 
bishopric. An unpleasant feature of his cha- 
racter was his insatiable greed. His ambition 
was to found a baronial family in Shropshire. 
To make hia native villa^ of Acton a flourish- 
ing town, to rebuild his ancestral house on 
a scale adequate to entertain kings and par- 
haments, and to increase his estates wen? 
objects constantly pursued by him for nearly 
thirty years. So early as 1272 his own kins- 
folk were among the jurors of Condover who 
complained that the future minister c>f ths 
king who destroyed the political importance 
of feudalism was withdrawing Acton from 
the jurisdiction of the hundred moot. With 
the acquisition of Castle Holgate from the 
Templars and the Earl of Cornwall, BumeU 
bad obtained an honour the pussesaion of 
which made his heirs peers of the realm (fev, 
on all points connected with Bumell's rela- 
tions to Shropshire, ElTON, Antimtitiea of 
ShropgAire, eepecially vol. iv.) On his death 
he was in possession of estates in nineteen 
counties, and the holder, in whole or part, 
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of eighty-two manors ; of which no less than 
twenty-one were in Shropshire, eight in So- 
mersetshire, eight in Worcesterdiire, and 
thirteen in Kent and Surrey, where a series 
of his estates extended from Woolwich and 
Bexley to Sheen and Wickham, almost en- 
compassing South London {CaL Inguts.post 
Mortem, u 116). When we add to these 
vast estates the ecclesiastical preferments 
lavished on his kinsmen, the vast portions 
assigned to his daughters, whom he married 
to great nobles, all that he himself held de- 
spite the laws against pluralities, and the 
' mirabilis munificent ia ' (Wtkes, A, M. iv. 
262) that marked all his expenditure, we can 
hardly wonder that the archbishop, a zealous 
upholder of the mendicant orders, objected to 
his further promotion. 

BumeU was not very successful in his 
efforts to found a family. Two of his brothers 
were slain on the Menai Straits by the Welsh 
in 1282 (Tbivbt, p. 306 ; Ri8HANQBB,p. 102). 
His third brother. Sir Hugh, died in 1286, 
leaving a son, Philip, who wasted the nucleus 
patrimony, and was one of the first persons 
of distinction to suffer by the facilities for 
recovering trader*s debts which the statute 
of Acton Burnell had afforded (see Eyton, 
Shropshire), He died in 1294, only two years 
after his uncle. Twice his descendants were 
summoned by writ to the House of Lords, 
but before the fourteenth centunr was over 
the peerage became extinct (GJoubthope, 
Historic Peerage, p. 86). Only a few ruins 
now remain of the great hall at Acton in 
which the parliament held its session, and 
modem alterations have almost destroy^ the 
identity of Bumell^s great house, built with 
timber from the royal woods, strengthened 
with a wall of stone and lime, and crenellated 
by special royal license (Bot, Pat. 12 £. I, 
mm. 17 and 6). 

Bumell*s faithfulness, wisdom, and expe- 
rience must be set against the greediness 
and the licentiousness and the nepotism that 
stained his private character (An. Dunst. in 
An. Men. iv. 373\ His kindness of heart, 
his liberality, affaoility, love of peacemaking, 
and readiness in giving audience to his suitors 
brought him a good share of his master's 
popularity. The intimate friend of Ed- 
ward 1 could hardly have been lacking in 
some elements of justice. The confidential 
minister of the greatest of the Plantagenets 
was almost necessarily a great statesman. 
The ecclesiastic who stood up for the crown 
against the Franciscan primate prepared the 
way for the later assertions of national in- 
dependence. The author of the statute of 
Khuddlan and the ordinance De Statu Hi- 
bemin played an important part in the pro- 



cess of unifying the British* islands. The 
monk of Worcester was full v justified in say- 
ing that hispeer would not be found in those 
days (An. Wig. A. M. iv. 610 ; cf. An. Dunst 
Al. M. iv. 373; Ktmeb, i. 669; Canonicua 
Wellensis in Anglia Sacra, i. 666). 
[The chief authorities for the various aspects 
! of Bumell's career have been already enume- 
I rated in the coarse of this article. Of his 
I family, early history, and relations with Shrop- 
I shire, everything known has been judiciously 
, collected by Eyton. His political career can 
be traced in the calendars of the Close and 
Patent Bolls, in Kymer's Fcedera, and in the 
chance allusions of the chroniclers, particularly 
those included in Luard's Aunales Monastic! 
in the Rolls Series. The Canon of Wells 'w the 
best authority for what he did in his own dio- 
cese. The Register of Peckham gives, with his 
relations to the archbishop, his general ecclesiasti- 
cal policy. Short modem lives are to be found in 
Godwin's Catalogue of Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Oassan's Bishops of Bath and Wells, and a skele- 
ton of facts and dates in lie Neve's Fasti Eccle- 
sise Anglicanse ; of the longer lives, that of Lord 
Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. i.) is 
careless and inaccurate, and much inferior to 
the biography in Foss ^Judges of England, iii. 
63-7 ; Biographia Juridica, p. 143).] 

T. F. T. 

BURNES, Sir ALEXANDER (1806- 
1841), an Indian political officer, was the 
fourth son of James Burnes, writer of the 
signet and provost of Montrose. He be- 
longed to the same family as Robert Bums, 
the poet, his great-grandfather and the poet's 
father having been brothers. Through the in- 
fluence of Joseph Hume, he was appointed, 
at the age of sixteen, to an Indian cadet- 
ship, and joined the Bombay native infEintry 
in 1821. Devoting himself, immediately 
after his arrival in Lidia, to the study of the 
native languages, he was selected, while still 
an ensign, for the post of regimental inter- 
preter, and shortly afterwards for that of 
adjutant. His subsequent advancement was 
rapid. In 1826 he was appointed to the quar- 
termaster-generars department, and four years 
later was transferred to the political depart- 
ment as assistant to the political resident in 
Cutch. In 1880 he was despatched on a com- 
plimentary mission to Lahore, in charge of a 
E resent, consisting of a batch of English 
orses, which had been sent by the king of 
England to Ranjlt Singh. In combination 
witn this duty, he was instructed to ex- 
plore the coimtries on the lower Indus, and to 
this end was entrusted with presents for the 
amirs of Sind. The journey was not accom- 
plished without ^me difficulties, for the 
amirs distrusted its object; but the obstacles 
offered to Bumes's progress through Sind were 
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gradually surmounted, and in the Punjab he 
met with a cordial welcome from the maha- 
raja. In 1832 he was sent on another mis- 
sion to explore the countries bordering u^n 
the Oxus and the Caspian. An interesting 
account of his travels, which included the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Bokhara, the Turkoman 
country, the Caspian, and Persia, was pub- 
lished in 1834. 

Returning to England in 1833, Burnes was 
well received in London, whither his fame 
as an adventurous traveller had preceded him. 
He received the gold medal of the Geogra- 
phical Society of England, and the silver 
medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
and the Athenaeum Club admitted him as a 
member without ballot. According to his 
biographer Kaye, * the magnates of the land 
were contending for the privilege of a little 
conversation with Bokhara Burnes. Lord 
Holland was eager to catch him for Holland 
House. Lord Lansdowne was bent upon 
carrying him off to Bowood. Charles Grant, 
the president of the board of control, sent 
him to the prime minister, Lord Grey, who 
had long confidential conferences with him ; 
and, to crown all, the king, William IV, com- 
manded the presence of the Bombay lieutenant 
at the Brighton Pavilion, and listened to the 
story of his travels and the exposition of his 
views for nearly an hour and a linlf? 

Bnmes ivturned to India in 18o5, rejoin- 
ing lor a time his ap]»ointment as assistant 
to the resident in Cut eh. In November 1830 
he was sent by Lord Auckland on a com- 
mercial mission to Caliul, where he was re- 
ceived by Dost ^laliomed, the de facto amir, 
whose acquaintance he had made on tlie oc- 
casion of Ills previous visit in 1 S3l\ Burnes's 
commercial mission was S])eedily converted 
into a politi('al one. Writincr to a private 
friend shortly after his arrival at Cabul, lie 
observed : ^ I came to look after commerce, to 
superintend surveys, and examine passes of 
mountains, and likewise certainly to see into 
aflairs, and judp^e of what was to be done 
hereafter; but the hereafter has already ar- 
rived.' lie liad discovered that Kussia was 
intrig-uing, through the agency of the Persian 
government, with the Afghans, and this dis- 
covery was soon followed by the aiTival of a 
Russian agent at Cabul. At this time the 
amir was eagiT for an alliance with England, 
and was quite prepared witli the slightest 
encouragement to reject the overtures of 
Kussia. Burnes urged upon the government 
of India that Dost Mahomed's wishes should 
be gratified : but Lord Auckland and his ad- 
visers held different views. The amir's re- 
quests, which included the restoration of 
Peshawar, formerly an Afghan province, but 



lately conquered by the Sikhs, were pro- 
nounced to be unreasonable, and it was de- 
cided, instead of supporting and strengthening 
Dost Mahomed, to replace the deposed amir, 
Shah Sujah, on the tlunone of CabuL Barnes, 
having failed to obtain sanction for his re- 
commendations, and finding that the amir, 
in despair of obtaining British support, was 
throwing in his lot with Russia, retunied to 
Simla, and was shortly afterwards sent to 
Sind and Beluchistan, to smooth the way 
with the amirs of Sind and with the khan 
of Klhelat for the passage through their ter- 
ritones of a British army whi^ was about 
to be despatched to Afgnanistan to aid in 
the restoration of Shah Sujah. Burnes ac- 
companied the army to Cabul as the second 
political oflBcer, Sir William Hay Macnagh-^ 
ten, who, as secretary to the government of 
India, with the governor-general, had had a 
large share in shaping Lord Auckland's policy, 
being the first. Burnes was knightecl, and 
received the brevet rank of lieutenant-coloneL 
From the latter part of 1839 until his death 
in November 1841 he remained at Cabul, 
with but little to do, and with no power 
or responsibility, ofliering advice which was 
seldom acted on, and thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the state of affairs. Li the mean- 
time Macnaghten was appointed governor of 
Bombay, and Humes had every expectation 
of taking his place at the head of the British 
mission, when, in November 1841, the out- 
break, which had for some time been threat- 
ening, occurred, and Burnes, who with his 
younger brother and his assistant, Lieutenant 
' William Broadfoot, occupied a house in the 
city, was one of the first victims. lie had 
' been warned of the a])proaching danger, and 
' urged to takerefuge in the cantonments; but, 
' believing that he could quell the tumult, he 
declined to move, and on 2 iSov. 1841 he was 
killed by the Afghan mob. at the early age of 
thirty-six, his brother and Broadfoot perish- 
' ing at tlie same time. 

The career of Burnes, short as it was, was 
a very renuirkable one. Even in India it is 
not often that a young military officer has 
achieved the position which Burnes occupied 
at the time of his death. His energy and 
I talents were undoubted. His judgment with 
J reference to Central Asian aliairs has often 
I been called in question, and it may be that 
he attached undue importance to the eflorts 
then being made by Russia, and steadily pur- 
sued ever since, to acquire influence in Af- 
ghanistan, and to the value of a forward 
i)olicy on the part of the government of India ; 
)ut there can be no doubt that the advice 
given by him in favour of an alliance with 
I)ost Mahomed was far sounder than that 



upoQ whicl) Lord Auckland acted, and it is 
not lo hia discredit that, when hh advice was 
cn-emded, he eealoualy exerted hinuetf U} 
give effect to tht; polii;; adopted by hia official 
superiors. For a, time much imiiatice was 
dooe lo him, and also to Dost Mahomml, by 
the mutilated form in which the official cor- 
respondence r^arding the first Afg-han war 
waa in the firel instance presented to parlia- 
ment, pasasges being omitted which showed 
that DoBt Mahomed's conduct was by no 
means ao unreasonable or mifriendly to the 
British as it was made to appear, and that 
Bumes had advocated an alliance with Bost 
Mahomed. Sir Henry Durand, in an article 
in the 'Calcutta Review,' describes Bumes 
ae ' a man hated as the treacherous cause of 
the invasion and occupation of the country.' 
It IB not improbable t hat this was the Afghan 
feeling', but it does not appear that it was 
sharedby Dost Mahomed ; nor was there any- 
thing in the facts of the case to support a 
charge of treachery against Bumes. 

[Kayo's Lives of Indian OffiaiTG, 1 369 : Bumea's 
TtBTeb into Bokhara, ftc. 2nd edition, 1839; 
HsTshman's History nf India, vol iii, 1887; 
Kaye's History of the War in Afgbaniiititn. 3rd 
«ditioii, \S1ii Calcutta Ruriev.Tol. ii.l 

A, J. A. 

BURNES, JAMES (1801-1862), physi- 
cian-general of Bombay, u kinsman of the 
poet Burns, was born at Montrose, where 
his falhiT, James Bumes, was provost, on 
12 feb. 1^1, and after being trained for tbo 
medical profession at Edinburgh University 
and Ouys and St, Thomas's hospitals, Lon- 
don, arrived al Bomhny, in company with his 
brother Alexander [see BoRiTES, Sir A1.EIAM- 
Dbb], in le-21 . lie filled various minor posts In 
the Lndian medical service, and was successful 
in the open competition fortheofficeofsurgeon 
to the rseidency of Cutch. He accompanied, 
aa a volunteer, the field foree which, in 1825, 
expelled the Sindians who had devastated 
Cutch, and hod forced the British brigade to 
retire upon fihiij. The amirs of Sind then 
invited aim to visit them as ' the most skilful 
of physicians and ihuir best, fi-iend, and the 
cemeater of the bonds of amity between the 
two governments,' mid on his returo he was 
ccim^iment«d by the government on (he xeal 
and ability be bad displayed Bt Cutch and 
Hyderabad. His narrative of bis visit to 
Sind, sent in as an official report to the resi- 
dent at Cutcb, is still the best account we 
possess of the country, and was a raluabte 
contribution to the geography of India. It 
was nrpiihlielied in book form, with the title 
'NarmtiTe if a Visit to Scinde,' in 1830. 
Duritig a visit to England on sick leitve 



in 1834 Burnes was made an LL.D, of 
Glasgow University and u fellow of the 
Royul Society, and received the knighthood 
of the Guelphic order from WiUiam IV. 
On his return lo India in 1837 he was al 
once appointed garrison surgeon of Bombay, 
afterwuds secretary of the medical board, 
superintending surgeon, and finally physician- 
general. He was also a member of the board 
of education, and took an active interest in 
the diffusiou of medical training among the 
natives. Impaired health compelled him to 
resign in 1849, aSiei twenty-eij^t years' ser- 
vice; and his departure was commemorated 
at Bombay by the foundation of four medals 
to be competed for at the Grant Medical 
School, Bombay, the Montrose Academy, 
and the boys' and girls' schools at BycuUn. 
Bumes was a zealous Ireemason, and held 
the office of grand master for Western 
India, in which capacity he opened a lodge 
for natives at Bombay in 1844. Besides his 
'Narrative' he wrote a "Sketch of the History 
of Ciitch ' (lithographed for privat* circula- 
tion, 1839), and a abort, history of the Knighta 
Templars. On his return home ho occupied 
himself with the ajfairs of his county, where 
be was u justice of the peace ; removed to 
London, and died on 19 Sept. 1862. He 
married Esther Pryce in June 1803. 



[I^urie's Memoir in Bumati's Notes on 
ime nnd Family, Edinburgh, printed for prii 
reulotion, 1861.1 8. L.-I 



BtmSESTON or BOEASTON, SIMON 

(j». 1338), divine, presumobly a native of 
Buniiston, near Scarborough, was a doctor 
of divinity of Cambridge and a member of 
the Dominican monastery at Oxford. Tbe 
latter fact has led Tanner {Bibl. Brit. p. 143) 
to suspect that Bumeston'e ascription to Cam- 
bridge is on error. Bumeston was distin- 
guished as a preacher, and was chosen to be 
provincial 01 his order for England. Hia 
works consist of a 'Tractatus de Mutahili- 
tate Mundi' (dated 1337 in a manuscript of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, Ixzxi. f, 29, Coxs'B 
Catal. p. 42) ; ' Tructilus de Unitate et Or- 
dine ecclesiasticffi Potestatis' (written ia 
the Dominican bouse at Oxford in 1333) ; 
' Opus alphabeticum de Verbis pnedicabili- 
bus^ cum Concordantia ijuorundam Doclonim,' 
which ia identical witu tbe ' DUtinctiones ' 
mentioned by Tanner (I.e.) as a separate 
work ; ' Oompilatio de Ordine iudiciario,' and 
some collections of sermons. Other writings 
attributed to Buraeston, namely the ' The- 
mata dominicalia' (unless these be identical 
with his sermons) and a treatise, ' De postu- 
londis Sul&agiis,' ore not known to be extant, 
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Burnet 



[Bak*! teipt-Brit. Ott t. 41, p. 410 ; Bebtfd'i 
BeriptoM (Mnis Fmdioatoram, i. M4 a : Oon^i 
(ktalMM of H88. is tht CoOImw and Halb <tf 
OjJbsC voder Merton OoIUm, Ho. d. ittd oocfL] 

B.L.F. 

SUBNET, ALEXANDER (1614-1684), 
Bootch archbithop, was the wm of Mr. Jcdun 
Bumeti a Scotch minitter: his mother was 
of the Tnu|iiair funily. After his ordina- 
tion he first acted as ooaplain to the Eazl of 
Traquair. Whether he took the oorenant or 
not u not certainly known; probaUyhefled 
to England to eseane being compelled to do 
•0, ibr he was in tnat country ▼ery shortly 
after the beffinning of the war with Charles. 
He reoeiTednoly orders in the English chnrehy 
in communion with which he lived thnrnjifh- 
ou^ and held a rectory in Kent, from which. 
La 1660, he was ^ected fbr loyalty (Ejotk, 
8ootti»hBi$kopt), He then went beyond sea, 
and served Charles H by intelligence from 
England and elsewhere. It is curious, how- 
ever, that we find an A. Burnett mentioned 
as minister of Tenham in E^t on 22 Jan. 
1667 (Cal. State JWv, Dom. Ser. 1657, 
p. 247]|. Upon the iCMtoonition we find him 
chaplain to his father's first cousin. Lord 
^uierfbrd, afterwards Earl Teviot, who was 
in command at Dunkirk, and to the English 

Srrison there (* Lauderdale Papers/ Camden 
iscellani/f 1883). His brother, Dr. Burnet, 
-was physician at the same place. A ma- 
nuscnpt in the Advocates* Library, Edin- 
burgh, states that he was ' dean of the city 
of j)unkirk.* His first letter to Sheldon 
in the Sheldon MSS. is written from that 
town, and expresses his anxiety to erect a 
church there suitable to the dignity of the 
English communion. Upon the restoration 
of episcopacy in Scotland he did not at once 
receive preferment; but in 1663, on the 
death of Bishop Mitchell, he was placed in 
the see of Aberdeen, being consecrated at St. 
Andrews by Sharp, assisted by others of 
the bishops, on 18 h>ept. On 18 June in that 
year he preached the sermon to the parlia- 
ment from 2 Chron. xix. 6 (Lamont, niary, 
pp. 200, 204 ; Grubb, Hint. Church of Scot- 
landy p. 212 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663, 
18 June). In January 1664, on the death 
of Fairfoul, he became archbishop of Glasgow, 
being installed on 11 April 1664. A more 
unfortunate appointment, considering the 
time and place, could not have been made. 
His views of church government were of 
the most advanced Laudian type ; he hated 
dissent of all kinds vehemently, and his want 
of common sense was seen in the attempts he 
made to carry out his high Anglican views to 
the fullest extent in that part of Scotland 
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of his dergj in Engliah osdin, I 
somectfthe p reshj ^ anc lw ywhamFaiiiwd 
hadjpennittod to remain. demenBtolwfe 
stiBined his power hj flBcroafliimg upon tks 
functions of the Olasffowmag^ Bi^• 

net t^ historian farther desoibea him aa % 
'scrffcandgood'nataredman,in<iliwfwitoyeafl» 
aUe and moderate ooonsela,' whidhy if It he a 
true description, only shows hofw cicimpie>«ly 
his belief in the adTantages of the Angiii— 
system oreroame his own natoie. On89ApHt 
1664 he was made % ynrj eooneiUor (So- 
FHHV, Huttmry of tke €9^mnk ^ awffani> 
The sereritf wim which he trei^ed thaoov^ 
nanters, against whom, in pppe aiti on to La»* 
derdale and his friends, he oontinaany «vl 
strong measnras, was donhtleas a \mSa% 
cause of the Pentlsnd revolt in 1006^ andlMi 
was lATgely responsible for the honon of its 
repression by Dalyell, Drummond, HamilftM, 
Eothes, and others, with whom he was at that 
time in cordial friendship. We hear of him 
as being *• deadly sick' on 6 Nov. 1666; but a 
fortnight later, 22 Nov., it is recorded that 
' the breaking out of the rebels has cured him,* 
while he is mentioned as being 'very active' 
during the rebellion {Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1666-7, pp. 244, 280, 336). Keith asserts that 
Burnet wrote to Arlington and to Charles to 
recommend lenity, and he himself declares to 
Sheldon that he never opposed * the granting of 
remissions to any person that acknowledged 
their fieiult, but on the contrary laboured wnst 
he could to make them capable of pardons.' 
The passages, however, in which he counsels 
severity are far more frequent, and it is per- 
fectly certain that he constituted the cnief 
obstacle to the policy of conciliation which 
Lauderdale, in order to frustrate the schemes 
of the party opposed to him among the Scotch 
nobility, began to initiate in 16^. The ne- 
cessity of getting rid of Burnet — Longi&cies 
or Long Nez, as ne is called from some facial 
peculiarity (there is no portrait of him ex- 
tant) — is prominent in the letters that passed 
between Lauderdale and Robert Moray, and 
his other agents in Scotland {Lauderdale Por 
pers, vols. i. and ii., Camden Society). An 
additional cause of Lauderdale's enmity was, 
perhaps, the fact that Burnet had sent infor- 
mation on the proceedings of the council to 



ArltnnoD and ChArlee witliout consulting 
Itim. IutbeiDtrigueBwluclifallowed,Biimet., 
in coutnst to Jiunos Sharp, who hod been for 
the time won over by LAuderdole, tmd wom 
used now to counteract his coUeague, pur- 
sued a thoroughly honeat course in oppoaition 
to conciliation, under the encouragement of 
Sheldon. ' Honest ' and ' stout ' are epithets 
often uiied of hiro. In 1689 Ijiuderdale came 
to Scotland ae high commissioner. The Act 
of Supremacy was immediatelv pa&sed, by 
which the absolute control of nil (wrsons and 
matters in the church was put in the king's 
handi. Burnet had shortly before held a. 
synod at Olusgow, in which he put forth a 
vehement remonstrance against Lauderdale's 
policy. The new act was at once, and in the 
first placid, used to Insist upon bis resignation, 
acopyofwliich, dated24 Dec. 166H,i6BmonK 
the Sheldon MSS. For ihe events which led 
to his resignation, and of which the foregoing 
sentences are a summary, see ' Lauderdnle 
Papers,' referred to above. lie was succeeded 
by Leighton, a devoted favourer of concilia- 
tion, and for four years lived in retirement, 
In his letter to Sheldon at the timo of his 
resignation he begs that some privale comer 
may be found for him in England, where he 
may die, as he has lived, in tellowahip with 
that church. On Leighton's retirement in 
1674, Lauderdale's policy having changed, 
Bumst was, on 29 (^t., restored to his each- 
bishopric, probably in deference to the opinion 
of the English bishops. He was restored to 
the privy council on 3 Dec, of the same year. 
Wodrow (ii. 144) mentions an additional 
reason for this restoration, which in itself is 
most probable, having regard to the comip- 
tJon of the administraiion, but for which 
he doM not himself vouch, and which 
supportMl by Gilbert Burnet or by any other 
authority, Burnet, according to this ques- 
tionable anecdote, was to regain his arch- 
bishopric in return for sacrificing the claims 
of his daughter, the widow of the late heir 



Ubiit Aag. 22, 1684, !ior4 matatini. 
Multis ille honi« tisbilia occidit: 
Nolli llebilior quani tibi. Scotia. 

Bumec married Elizabeth Fleming of Litt- 
rie in i''ife, and left two daughters, who mar- 
ried respectively the son of Lord Elphin- 
Rtone and Lord Elliebank [MS. Advocates' 
Library), 

[ Keith's Scottish Bishops ; Bum«t'i Own Time ; 
Sheldon MSS. Bodleian Library; the greatar 
Dumber of ths letters ^m Burnet tu Sheldon 
will be found in the Appendix to vol. U. of the 
Lftuderdalo Papers (Camden Sncioiy), a selec- 
lion ftoDi the Lauderdale MSS. Britiab Huseum ; 
Wodrow's Hist. Church of Scotland; FounOiin- 
hnJl's Clinmides ; Urubb's Hist. ChlU'i^ll of 
Scotland ; Stephea's Hist. Church uf ScollaDd ; 
Oordon's ScotichronicDU : Law's Memariahi; 
Mackenzie's Memoiis; Collection of Letters to 
Sancroft, edited from the originals in the Bod- 
leian by Dr. Nelson Clarke; Abswwl of tbo 
Writs of the City of St. Andrews, 1767 ; LjOq's 
Hist, of St. Andrews.] 0. A. 

BURNET, ELIZABETH (lf)61-1709), 
religious writer, third wife of Hisbop Burnet, 
was born at Earontoun, near SoutuamptOQ, 
on 8 Nov. 1661. Her father was Sir liichard 
Blake ; her mother was EllKabeth, a daughter 
of Dr, Batburst, a London physician, and 
she was their eldest daughter (4bm< Account 
<tf her Life, p. v). Fell, bishop of Oidbrd, 
was known to her and her family, and he 
being a guardian of Robert Berkeley of 
Spetchley, Worcestershire (grandson of Sir 
Sobert Berkeley [q. v.]), brought about 
an acquaintance between Elizabeth and bis 
ward, which ended in their marriage in lU7d 
{ii.v), Elizabeth being then seventeen years 
old. Mrs. Berkeley had no skill in the 
learned languages, hut she n 



many the nej:t heir. Upon the murder of 
Sharp in 1679 Burnet was promoted to the 
primacy on 38 Oct., and retained the post 
until his death in the Novum Hospitium of i 
St. Andrews on 2ii Aug. 1664, He is slated I 
by FountAinhull to have been buried in Si. 
Mlvator's College, near the tomb of Bishop 
Kenneily ; there is, however, now no I race I 
of the burial-place visible. In his will occurs I 
a gift of oni; thousand merks to the poor of 
St. Andrews (Goriwb, &o(icAn»nionn). On 
the last letter which be received from Bur- 
net, Archbishop Sancr«ft endorsod the fol- 
lowing; lines : — 



I reader of the scriptures and of 
(see her ' List of Books ' recommended, ib. 
391) ; StilUngfleet said be ' knew not a more 
considerable woman in England than she' 
(i£. ix). About 1084, Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley 
left England for Holland (J&. viil), and settled 
at the Hague. There they became warm ad- 
herents of the Prince of Orange (id. xix), 
and they returned to their country life at 
Spetchley soon after the prince became Wil- 
liam in. Their riches were great, and ihoir 
charities kept measure with them. They 



when Berkeley died, Mrs. Berkeley carried 
out these projecU (li. xii). Her widowhood 
lasted seven years, during which she wrote 
'A Method oi Devotion,' the book by which 
she is chiefly known. She then married 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, who had 
lost his second wife in I€9S, and by him 
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r^dbw, fL 408^ 
Uihop pbeed kit clii l di ga tyaa 
liigs in hv dmss caliidj, >Bd ^ic hv 

iftb Of Cliis bong knt hf her §at hendi, 
and tbe other fouMifthB bemr denoted to her 
duiitiee. She had 
ef her book printed at 
dietribatiooy and printed anonrnoiiilj ( 
Ammmi iii) ; yet ehe 
as an aathor. Ralph Thote eb y writes: *I 
was with several . . . anthois^ as the Bishop 
ef Samm's lady ... [who] has writ a'' Me- 
thod for Devocum"' (NiCHOLB^ BkutrtOkmB 
c/Xsteroterv^L 801); the mannscrmt of her 
worir came afterwards into ^loresbj's poe- 
testion (Ballaxd, BriHA LmdieBj pi 403). 
In 1707 Sir Godfrey Kndkr painted Mis. 
Bnmet's portrait^ an engraiing from which 
is the frtmtispieoe to 'Some Aoeoont;' and 
in the same year she went to Spa for her 
health (JSome AeoemUy xri). On her retum 
for the winter of 170&-8 her health waa 
better^ and she e nte red into society in Lmt- 
don ; but on the broakmg' up <tf the frost on 
27 Jan. 170B-9 she was seised with pleuritic 
foyer, and died ina week,oa 8 Febu, aged 48. 
Mrs. Burnet was bixried at Sbetchley. Im- 
mediately after her death her book was pub- 
lished with her name affixed; Goodwj-n, 
archdeacon of Oxford, afterwards archbishop 
of Cashel (Btoff. Brit. i. 1041, note), con- 
tributed to the edition * Some Account ' of 
her life. A second edition was called for, 
still in the same year ; and there were fur- 
ther issues in 1713 and 1738. Some of Mrs. 
IJumet's prayers are given in the volume. 
They are very lengthy. One, to be used by 
a child twice a day, runs to 35 lines, and a 
Prayer for Servants covers 3;^ pages. 

[Elizabeth Burnet's Method of Devotion, &c. ; 
Ballard's Memoirs of British Ladies ; "VVilford's 
Memoirs of P^minent Persons ; Biog. Brit. ; 
Nichols's Illustrations of Literature, i. 804.] 

J. H. 

BURNET, GILBERT (l(U3-171o), 
bishop of Salisbury, was bom in Edinburgh 
on 18 Sept. 1643. His father, Robert. Bur- 
net, who was of a good Aberdeen family, 
b<ung a son of the house of Crathes (Hist. 
MSii. Comm. 2nd Rep. 197), was an advocate 
of high character, who, while in 1637 he freely 
condemned the conduct of the Scotch bishops, 
refused to take the covenant, and was in con- 
secjuence compelled to leave Scotland on three 
Boi)arate occasions. When permitted to re- 
tum, he lived in retirement on his own estate 
until the Restoration, when he was made one 
of the lords of Bession. Burnet's mother was 
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Uata lia waa tan yean of age, Qillni^ 
taknta were ramarikalily ftpocioa^ 
adncatad bjr his liithar^ mm whom ha 
doahtJeea deriredthe pnncnlea of widato* 
lenaoe which distangiiiBhea him. By thafe 
tiflw he waa sofficientlT master of I^tin to 
enfterthe Marischal OoUege of Aherdeeo. At 
Iburteen, haring thorootfblT learned Greeks 
and haring posed throuni the ooll^geoonna 
of Aiistnrrfum logic and philosophy, he he- 
eame master of arts, and immediatdy anpUed 
himself to the study of dlTil and leadal law. 
Hia fttther, however, was bent upon his b^ 
coming a dctgjnnan, and at the age of fiftegn 
he he^n a coone of divinity reading, not in 
the perlmiGtoiy manner common m those 
days, but aa thoroa^y and aa c o m p reh ea- 
siveljr aa it covdd w csnied oat. Berides 
woriong thioiu^ the chief 6Qnmentatoi% ha 
read the meet fiunoos eontioversialiata, spe- 
cially Bellaimine and Ghamier. It is sn 
early instanfle of the broad and secolar tastes 
which he r^ained thiouffh life, that he thraw 
aside the productions of toe scholastic divines, 
and that m his leisure time he made himself 
master of European history. He is stated at 
this time to have studied for fourteen hours 
a day. 

In 1661 he passed the trials which quali- 
fied him to become a probationer. Thus he 
entered the church while it was still under 
presbyterian government, though episcopacy 
was restored m the following year. In 1661, 
also, his father died. Burnet was at once 
offered a living by his cousin-german. Sir 
Alexander Burnet. This living, however, 
though situated among his own kindred, he 
declined, on the ground that at his early age — 
although by t he Scotch law t his is no hindrance 
— he was not qualified for so important a post. 
This refusal appears to show that his circum- 
stances were easy. His brother Robert, who 
had followed his father's profession, having 
also died, Gilbert was urged by his relations 
to apply himself once more to the law ; but 
this ad\'ice was overruled by his father's 
friend and correspondent Nairn, at that time 
the most eminent of Scotch divines, by whose 
suggestion he still further extended ms study 
of divinity. It appears to have been now 
that he became imbued with the principles of 
Hooker^s * Ecclesiastical Polity.* By Nairn's 
advice Burnet began the practice of extem- 
porary preaching, unusual with the Scotch 
clergy. His other advisers — and his sdmira- 
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t ion for such men shows the bent of his mind 
towards tolerance and broad learning — were 
Leighton, just appointed bishop, and Char- 
t^ris. Of Lieighton he says he reckons his 
early knowledge of him, and his long and in- 
timate conversation of twenty-three years 
with him, among the greatest blessings of his 
life. Of Nairn and Charteris — with the latter 
of whom his connection did not begin until 
after his return from abroad in 1664 — he 
speaks in a similar way : * It was a great hap- 
piness for me, after I had broke into the world 
by such a ramble as I had made, that I fell 
into such hands. They both set me right and 
kept me right.' 

In 1668, following the practice common 
with Scot-ch clergymen who could afford it, 
Biimet visited for a while the English uni- 
versities, where he became acquainted with 
Cudworth, Pearson, Fell, Pococke, "VVallis 
the mathematician, and other distinguished 
divines and men of science. From Oxford 
he went to London with an introduction to 
Boyle. The friendship, however, which he 
valued most, and to which he oft^n refers as 
his chief good fortune in life, was that of Sir 
Robert Moray, the most learned of living 
Scotchmen. 

Burnet meanwhile had been a careful ob- 
ser\'er of public affairs in his own country. 
He had formed his views of the probable re- 
sults of the oppressive policy carried on by 
the archbishops, Shan) and Alexander Burnet, 
and by liothes, the high commissioner. On 
the granting of a special commission to exe- 
cute more stringently the ecclesiastical laws, 
he displayed the confidence which charac- 
terised him through life by freely expostu- 
lating with Lauderdale, the secretary, to 
whom, probably through Moray, I^auderdale's 
chief intimate, he had become known. He 
applied also to Sharp himself, though of 
course with no result. He was at this time 
but twenty-one years of age. 

Burnet returned to Scotland after an ab- 
sence of about six months. He was imme- 
diately offered the living of Saltoun in East 
Lothian, upon its approaching vacancy, by 
his father's friend, Sir Robert Fletcher of 
Saltoun, whose death not long after Burnet's 
final acceptance of the living was the occa- 
sion of his earliest published work, * the rude 
essay of an unpolisned hand,' viz. a discourse 
on his patron {Bannatyne Club MUcell. iii. 
393). Apparently his services were sought 
elsewhere as well. In an unpublished letter, 
dated 17 March 1664, Robert Moray, writing 
to Kincardine ftrom London, says : ' Mr. Bur- 
net delivered me on Tuesday last your letter 
of 26 Feb. I find him as much satisfied with 
you as you are with him. If there be no en- 



gagement upon him already, he will, I think, 
admit of none till he return, at least if it can 
be prevented ; but it seems he conceives some 
to lie upon him already ; and I am afraid my 
L. Lauderdale hath already been moved to 
procure a presentation for him ftom the king 
! to Saltoim by the archbishop ; but I mean to 
send in a word for delay if I find it true.' 

Burnet, who was anxious to travel, wished 
the living to be given to Nairn ; but Fletcher 
determined to keep it open for him until his 
return. Accordingly he went to Holland 
during this year, residing for some time in 
Amsterdam, where he mastered Hebrew, and 
became acquainted with the leading men of 
all religious persuasions. His stay in Hol- 
land still further strengthened his liberal 
views. From Holland he passed into France, 
where, through the friendship of the English 
ambassador. Lord Hollis, he enjoyed the best 
opportunities of ob8er\'ation, and where he 
had frequent intercourse with Daill6 and 
Moms, the leading protestant ministers of 
Charenton. His visit to France established 
him, he says, in his love of law and liberty, 
and in his hatred of absolute power. 

On his return to England at the end of 
the year Burnet stayed some months at the 
court, where he took care to make himself 
acquainted with all the men who were en- 
gaged with Scottish affairs. His intimacy 
with Moray and Lauderdale, who were for 
lenity in the treatment of the covenanters, 
and his friendship with Leighton, drew upon 
him the jealousy of the Scotch bishops, who 
regarded him as set up by Laudenlale to 
oppose their action. It was now that, upon 
the introduction of Robert Morav, the first 
president, Burnet became a member of the / 
newly established Royal Society. Saltoun 
being now vacant, Fletcher again pressed it 
upon Burnet, who oflBciated for fourmontlis, 
at his own desire, upon probation, at the end 
of which time he received a unanimous call 
ft*om the parishioners. He went through his 
first trials during November and December 
1664, was inducted on 29 Jan. 1666, insti- 
tuted on 15 June of the same year, and 'ap- 
proved ' at the visitation of o July lt566. On 
9 May 1667 he became clerk of the presbytery 
of Haddington {Bannatyjie Club Miscell. iii.) 
During the five years of his ministry he de- 
voted himself, in a spirit very different ftx)m 
that of most of the Scottish clergy, to the du- 
ties of a parish priest. So entirely did he gain 
the affections oi his people by his unwearied 
diligence and by his generosity, that, if we may 
believe the bio^aphy left bv his son, he over- 
came the hostility even of tlie rigid presbyte- 
rians, in spite of the fact that he stood almost 
alone in making use of the Anglican prayers. 
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In the nidst of bit iroric he fiinid tiflw^ fcow- 
ever, to dimw up a naDMriel •flUMt the 
aboM of the bidupey whid ]at«r oieeoferiee 
Aew to he¥e been more than jnekified. As 
he eeys bimerif. 'I kid ay fonndetisn on 



the cune lilut ion of the pmutrre dimdi,and 
ehowed bow ther had departed from it.* 
'Wbetber be woold haTo done thia bad he 
not been eecme of the apnofaation of Tniider 
dale maj be donbtedL In ai^ eaae it waa a 
bold and a atiildng act in a yoong man of 
twenty-tbfee^ and atiU bolder ivaa the atep 
he took in aiffnin^ the eonea andferwwding 
them to all ue buhopa whom he knew, fi 
knot ampriaing that be waa called before 
the biahopey when he defended bimaelf with 



nifliTeu aa nii 
byteriana. I 
Suitdieaony tl 



in wbidk the afiimatifn knaiotamed; kit 
itk JBipnanbie that thk can waUy hafebai 
from Ina hand 

In 1669 BuEBflt waa intimatelf CMMwniaJ 
with the adbeme of con oli atl o n, m ? ul f ia y a 
great diminntion of the porwar of thebkhof^ 
whid^ LeiriitoD,naw aidbdnahapof GHaifov, 
eapedally deaired to act' on fiMty and waa cm- 
~ aa bk agent to treat widi the pna- 
He went in the Unt place to 
^ the leader of the modetate pna- 
byterian party; and. when the trea^nnm 
fire^ waa aent into the weat to report npon 
the feeling of the more diaeontenteadiatnBtfc 
At HamiTton he made the acqaaintanoe of 
j the d n c he aa y who adviaed the planting of a 
mrit and ancoeaa againat the hectoring of • nomber of pmbyteiian miniaten in YBewt 
Snafpy who propoaea that he ahoold bees- , pariabea, and he wrote a loqg letter to Tweed* 
commnnieated ; to thia, however, the other ' dale mging the plan. Bnmet adda that tba 
biakopa would not oonaent. Henfiiaedtoaak letter waa read to the kingyandtfai^ threap 
nardon,and the matter dropped; bat Bomet^ | the advice it contained, aome ferty "■"■■■*—% 
having deUveredlua mind, tbougbt it now the ♦kwiftA wll«d ' bi«g^i| tmvmt^ '■'fm pff^tiftw 
beat coiuee to confine bimaelf atrictly to the i to take the vacant pazidiea^ with a mmub 
fimctionaofbkminiatiy. For aome wbik he , of 201 a year each. HkviaittoHamiUQnre- 
lived the life of an ascetic, to aocb an extent anltedinagreatdiangeferbimaeUl ECatheBi 
that be twice became dangeronalT ilL made the acyiaintance of the regent of tin 

Burnet continoed in the confidence of the onivendty oTGlaagow, who, when a vacam^ 
moderate men, who at that time adhered to occurred ahortlT afterwaida in the divniily 
Lauderdale. Aa eaily aa Ajpril 1667 he waa profeaaonhip, obtained the poat for Bnmat 
infonned by Kincarune ox the meditated Hisbeeitation in leaving Saltoun(j5!emna4rM 
coup dCStat by which, a month or two later. Club Mi^oell. iii.), to which paiish at his death 
Lauderdale dismissed Rothes from the com- he bequeathed 20,000 merks for useful and 
missioncrship, and thus broke the strength of charitable objects, was overcome by Leighton, 
the extreme church party. Burnet was con- and in 1669 ne be^an residence at Glasffow, 
suited by Tweeddale and Kincardine with where he remained four years and a half 'in 
reference to their desire to give Leighton in- no small exercise of my patience.' As was 
flu<.*nce in the church, and to induce as many but natural, his late action had earned him 
of t he presbvterian clergy as possible to waive the distrust and dislike both of strong pree- 
their non-^rastian principles and to accept byterians and of strong episcopalians. He 
tilt* council's ap|K)intment to preach in vacant carried, however, to this new work exactly 
parishes. He participated, however, in the the same zeal and thoroughness that he had 
coldness which, under the influence of Lady displayed at Saltoun, devoting the houn 
Dysart, Lauderdale now showed to Moray. from four to ten in the morning to his own 
It would appear that Burnet was already study, and from ten till late at night in the 
on terms of confidence with both the king active work of teaching. Througiiout life, 
and the Duke of York and with many court aided by magnificent health, he did a stu- 
officials. In nothing, indeed, is his freedom pendous amount of work, and always did it 
from the narrowness of interest usual among well. His * Modest and Free Conference 
his brethren more displayed than in the fact between a Conformist and a Nonconformist' 
that, whether from ambition or from the was written at this time. It is an able ex- 
natural inclination of a mind widened by position of the liberal principles regarding 
cult ure and conscious of its own power, he church government which he upheld through 
ki.>])t himself as well informed of the politics life. Being now in a position of influence, 
of the English court as of those of his own Burnet was frequently applied to both by the 
countrj\ II(i was applied to both by Lauder- clergy who found their churches deserted, 
dale and Sir Kobert Moray to give an opinion and by the gentry who came to complain 
uj)on the cjue^stion how far the queen's barren- of the foolish conduct of the clergy, Con- 
niws would justify a divorce or polygamy on i venticles were increasing rapidly, and the 
the part of Charles. He himself states that disorder threatened to be so serious that at 



h(5 answered in the negative. There is, how- 
ever, a paper extant, supposed to be by him, 



Burnet's proposal a oommittee of cotincil was 
sent into the west to ascertain the atate of 



by the nrHssure esercised by thi: 
while tae episcopalians were annnyeJ by the 
Kentle trtMitment that he maouged to eecuru 
for iiupriMned convent id ere. 

In ie70,Leig;titon, now archbishop of Glas- 
gow, who was int«nt upon bringing iJie mode- 
nte pivsbyteriana to fall in with the measurea 
of conciliation tentatively put forward by the 
crown, took Burnet with him on his progrosa. 
UpoD Lauderdale's arrival a conference was 
urangsd in his presence between Leigbton 
andsixoftheprearbers. On ita failure Leigh- 
ton sent Burnet, alongwith Nairn, Charteris, 
aod three others, to argue the question a&esh 
with the malconteots. This attempt acain 
&iliTig, he wft« once more employed as cnief 
representative of Leighton in the same way 
at Paisley, and later at Edinburgh, but all 
attempts at accommodation were abortive. 
Once moreBumetiWhonowrefused an offered 
bishopric, determined to leave public afiaira 
and Rive himself to study and retirement. 

His vacations were spent chiefly in Hamil- 
tnn, where the duchess engaged him in put- 
ting in order all the papers relating to her 
fittber'E and uncle's political careers. Lau- 
derdale, who had his own reasons for anxiety 
as to the light which might be caet upon 
tnuiMCtioue in which he had himself been 
engaged, no sooner heard of this than he sent 
for Bnmet M come to court thai he might ^ve 
him all the information in hia power. The 
< Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,' Bur- 
net's first historical work, was published in 
1678. Hia invest igations led in a curious 
wsy to a reconciliation between Hamilton 
sua the court, Aiaoag the papers which he 
examined were found undoubted claims of 
the Cimiljr upon the crown, for satisfaction 
of which Iliimilton consented to concur in 
the court measures. This was in 1671. 

Upon his obeying Lauderdale's summons 
to London, Burnet found himself for a while 
in a position of great influence with the secre- 
tary. In spite of a refusal to give up his 
frieDdship with Robert Moray, he was treated 
with eonndence both by Lauderdale and l^ady 
Dysart, and busied himself, though in vain, 
in trying to bring about a reconciliation 
between Lauderdale and Tweeddale. Ris 
proposals for a further indulgence to the 
covenanting ministers— detailed in the ' His- 
tory ' — -wen? accepted by Lauderdale, and 
sent down to Scotland in the shape of in- 
itructjons. He was now offered the choice 
of four Scotch bishoprics, Edinburgh being 
one, but declined a preferment that would 
have fettered his future action. 

Shortly aft«ir his r<^tum to Glasgow, Burnet 



in 1672 married Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
dnughlcr of the first earl of Cnsailis [see 
BtJBNBi, Mabuasht]. She was considernnly 
older than himself, and wealthy : and Bur- 
net, in order to avoid uncharitable remarks, 
digned a deed, previous to the marriage, in 
which he relinquished all pretensions to her 
fortune. He had no family by her. 

In 1672 Lauderdale came down to Scot- 
land and began hie changed career of violent 
oppression. This agaiu alienated Hamilton, 
who vehemently opposed Lauderdale's mea- 
sures, and induced Bumet to represent hia 
views. Burnet states that he was now be- 
yond measure weary of the court, and was 
prevailed upon only by the general opinion 
of his usefulness to stay in attenrlauce. By 
his own account be acted a perfectly inde- 
pendent part, but retained confidence so en- 
tirely that a bishopric was again otTered him, 
with the promise of the first archbishopric 
that should fall vacant. He was now but 
twenty-nine years of age. He gives a vivid 
account of Lauderdale's brutal and arbitrary 
government, which so haisesed Leighton that, 
taking Burnet into conaullation, he resolved 
to retire &om his post. It v/ts during these 
event« that the ' Vindication of the Autho- 
rity, Constitution, and Laws of the Cburch 
and Stale of Scotland ' was compiled, wherein 
Burnet made himself acceptable to the higher 

Kwers by his dedication to Lauderdale and 
maintaining the cause of episcopacy and 
tfie illegality of resistance merely on account 
of religion. This, with various controversial 
tracts against popery, was published in 1673, 
in the summer of which year Burnet went 
to London once more to obtain the necessary 
license for the publication of his ' Memoira 
of the Dukes of Hamilton.' 

He now, by the favour shown him by 
Charles, who had made him one of his chap- 
lains, and still more by that of James, drew 
upon himself the active iealousy both of Lau- 
derdale and of his wife. On his return to 
Bdinbiirgh on the day before the meeting of 
parliament he found that Hamilton had orga- 
nised an opposition to Lauderdale, against 
which he argued in vain. The blame was laid 
upon himself by Lauderdale, who denounced 
him as a manilot to the king, Lauderdale 
was no doubt irritated by Burnet's freedom in 
discussing both wLlh the king and with the 
duchess his conduct regarding popery. He 
hereupon retired to Glasgow, and remained 
there until the following June. It is suffi- 
cient evidence of Burnet's favour at court 
and of his never-failing self-confidence, that 
he proposed that himself and Stillinffflcet, 
whom be introduced to the duke, should hold 
a conference in Jamea's presence with the 
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quent meetings had lakftiiplaciibelweeu them 
Bt Chiffiiich>, at whicli the king hud freely 
eipreeseil his beliel' llmt the 'plot ' was a 
got-up aSkir ; and from bifl own account Bur- 
net appears to have been Buffip.ientiy frank in 
the advice which he k^vh the king- to amend 
hi* life. Probably the like of the letter which 
be addressed to the king on 29 Jau. 1680 
D«Ter paasud between a simple clergyman 
within reach of high preferment and a mo- 
narch little BMuelomed to hear plain Irutba, 
After saying that, though ' no enthuBiast in 
opinion or temper,' he felt constrained to 
write, he points out to the king the certain 
failure of the plans hitherto suggested for 
eilricating him fromhis difficulties, and then 
comes to the real point ; ' There is one thinp, 
and indeed the only thing, which can easily 
extricate you out of all your troubles ; it la 
not the change of a minister or of a councol, a 
new oUianct), or a eeseion of parliament ; but 
it ie a chanse in your own heart and in your 
course of life. And now, Sir, permit me to 
t«U you that all the distnisl; your people have 
of yoo, all the neceBsilies you now are under, 
atl the indignation of Heaven that is upon 
you, and n^ipeurs in the defeating of all your 
couniele, flow from this, that you have not 
feared nor served God, but have given your- 
wlf up to 80 many sinful pleasures.* The rest 
of the letter is in the same strain. Charles 
read it over twice, threw it into the fire, 
and for a while was evidently annoyed ; but 
from Burnet's reception a year latW', when 
Halifnt, in close intimacy with whom he now 
lived, took him again to the king, the affair 
seemed to have entirely dropped from his 
mind. It is to be noticed that in this year 
Pumet was thanked for hia poems by the 
House of Commona — the only notice of poems 
of his that we possess iBuif. MSS. Cbmm. 3rd 
Rep. 1»7>. When the Earl of Stafibrd was 
condemned, he sent for Burnet. Declining 
controversy on religion, he requested Burnet 
to do wlial he could in iJie way of int^ree*- 
sion, and Burnet appears to have done bis 
be«t, apparently thereby injuring himself still 
fiirrher with the supporters of the plot, as 
well as with James, who suspected that Staf- 
ford bad accusml him to Burnet. Like every 
one else, he had an 'expedient,' which ei- 
cit«d some attention, for settling the exclu- 
eion question, vii. that a protector should be 
declared, and that Orange should be ntroed 
to the post. 

During the reaction of 1681 Burnet, find- 
ing himself regarded with increasing suspi- 
cion and dislike, especially bv .Tames, went 
into close retirement, occupied himsalf with 
philosophy, algebra, and chemistry, for which 
' "i mmaelf a laboratory, and confined 




his intimate friendship to Kussell, Essex, 
and Ilolilax. lie Imd hopes that through 
the influence of Halifax, who reraonstrated 
with him on bis seclusion, and of Clai. 
don, that be might be appointed to the v 
cant mastership of the Temple ; and he was 
favourably received by theking. A condition, 
however, appeared to be that he sliould aban- 
don the society of his other friends, and this 
he would not do. From Scotch affairs be 
kept aloof ; but when the test of lfi82 tumwi 
out of their livings some eighty of the best 
of the clergy, he was successful in obtaining 
places for them in Kngland, while writing 
in favour of the test itself, and removing 
Hamilton's scmpli» on the subject. At the 
same time be eierted himself, by intercession 
with Halifax, and through him with the king, 
to save Argyll &om the Infamous condemna- 
tion which followed his refusal of llie test. 
This was the oceawon for a reconciliaUon wilJi 
Lauderdale. By Hali&x be was a good deal 
consulted during the mini6t«rial changes of 
1682, About the end of this year he was 
offered a living of 300/. by Essex, on condi- 
tion that he would reside m London, though 
the parish was in theeountry. It is, for that 
age, a remarkable instance of his high feeling 
of profeefiionalduty thathe refused it on such 
temis. In 1683 took place the Rye House 
plot, which provedfataltohia two best frietids, 
Essex and Russell. Burnet attended Russell 
at his trial and in the pri-wn, performed for 
him the last offices on the scaffold, when 
Russell gave him his watch as a parting 

E resent, and drew up for him the paper which 
o left in his justification. He afterwards 
defended the course he had token with spirit 
and success before the council (Lord John' 
RuBSEU.,£i/eo/ifun«;;,Appendixt(). Bur- 
net now, finding himself silenced (^ffuf.Jtf^^. 
Qraim, 7th Rep. 4986), thought it wise to leave 
England. He went to France in the beginning 
of September (ifi. 289 «) with introductions 
from the French ambassador,Rouvigny,uncle 
to Lady Russell. Here he found himself in 
company with Algernon Sidney and Flet<Jver 
of Saltoun. He was treated with thi> highest 
consideration by Louis, who never failvd to 
try to secure the sympathies of leading men 
in England, and he made the acquaintance 
of Schomberg, CondS ("who, however, inti- 
mated his intention of not accepting an- 
other visit) (j"i. 380 6), Bnunlaloue, Pgre-lo- 
Ohaise, Maimhourg, and other men distin- 
guished in church and state, as well as with 
the leading protestant clergy. After describ- 
ing the extraordinary honours paid to Bur- 
net, and how he was caressed by people of 
the best quality of both sexes that could 
be, Lord Preston concludes his letter from 
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Paris : *I sliall only add that no minister of the edict of Nantes. It is significant of the 
the kinp's h»ith had, that I hear of, such a tone of Burnet's mind that wnile at Geneva 
reot'ption ' (i/>. iU4 a). This roused, wc are he successfully employed his influence to in- 
told, still further the liveliest jealousy of duce the Genevan cliurch to release their 
Jamt.'s, who cu\isfd it to be so clearly made clergy from compulsory subscription to the 
known to Louis how preat were his dislike consensus: that ne stayed in close commii- 
and sus]iieioii of lUmiet, that the Fn*nch mo- nion with Lutherans at Strasburg and Frank- 
narch thnuirht it b».*st to ort'erhis excuses {ib. fort, and with Calvinistsat Heidelberg. Il- 
394 fl). 1 1 unlet returned nt personal risk, and publishefl in 1687 an able account of his 
af^inst the warnings of his friends, declaring travels, in a series of letters to Robert Boyle, 
himself consi'ious of no crime, llismovements directed naturally in the first place to the 
were can-fully wutched, and upon his n'tum exposurt*, as he says, of poperr and tyranny, 
at the end of ( )et<ibfr he was dismissed by the He now, in order to be nearer England,came 
royal mandatj' tnim the St. Clement's liH^ture- to L'trecht, where he found an invitation 
ship, and in December 1 6s4 was al.<«o deprived from the Prince and IVincess of Orange to 
of nis cha])laincy at the Uolls : this was the reside at the Hague. He was at onct* takfU 
result of a vt-hement sermon againi^t |>o])ery into the confidence of the prince, who was 
on o Nov. lie preached for two hours amid glad of an agt*nt so tru.«?t*»a by hw friends 
great a])]>lause from the text, * Save me from in England, and still mon» into that of tht- 
the lion's mouth ; thou hast heard me from ' princess. Burnet urge<l William to have his 
the horn of the uniconi :' it well illustrates ' fleet in n'adiness, but not to move until the 
the feverish state of people's minds that this cause was sufliciently imirartant to ju^tity 
choice of a text — the lion and the unicorn ' him in all eyes. He was still more u.<eful 
being xhv royal arms — was reprt»sentiKl as ' in pn^paring Mary to yield, on her own mo- 
pointing to the disart'ection of the pr«^acher ' tion, and gracefully, what he knew "William 
(Macaulay ). Buniet apjx'ars, from all the ' would insist upon, an engaprtrment that if 
notices of his sermons, to have been a singu- their plans were successful .«he would place 
larlyetf'fctivrprt'achfr (see especially for this, ' all power in his hands. Burnet declares 
Evelyn's Diary for 15 Nov. 1(574, "IH Mav solemnly that no one had moved him to do 
168l>, 9March 16VK),t>Jan. 1«92, and 'Jo March i this, but he no doubt knew that it would lie 
17(X)). I a service emiiii«ntly valued by "William. It 

Uuriiiir till' \:\< >»\«ii y» jir-i lii> ]>i'ii lunl was Tmw tliat l»nrn»-T wvx \\"\\\\iv\n\**\u\\\- 
Imm'Ii !ifii\('. In n;**Lf }!•• ]»ulili<]i»Ml hi^' LiiV qiink'T. '.>f wlmni lif trivi"* >•» nnlavmiralil*- a 
of Matili'W Hjilf.' t]i»' • ni-t<»rv nftlii' Kiuhrs <'h!ir!u-t.T. Pi'iiii lind enin*' to try t-i >.'.-ir- 
of IViiiiiv in th" l)i-»]i'»-iiiL'" «»f Ki'rl'-iti'-noal th»' jirinoi-'s {Mii>riir to Th«' jibulition of t!;- 
r)»'n«'tir»-^ .-ni'l Cliiirch LaiuN,' a> \v«-ll a< an Ti-^i .\i-r-, niul ♦■inl''av<»iir»'tl to ei»nv»-rt Hiir- 
aii>w»'r To tIm' * Aniinail\«'r'-ioim ' u])"»n t]ii<5 ' n»'t tnlii< vii'W-j. Tlif two nii-u w»Tt' ]M-r]iiiv^ 
work. In I ♦•^.'^iht'wr- •:!•>•• vrralt raft •<nL'"aiiii>t too «iiniilar in tlwir uinni»"'TiMiuiitr ^..lt*-,:.'«ii- 
p')])trv, Mn<l iran>l:iTiMl ilu- * rtopia." ami ill*' ti«l»'nrf and ci«nTr'>v»-r-ial i'aL'"nu*?< t.i lil:- 
li-lti-r i'f iIm- la-t jiii'-T'al a^•^t■T7lllly of tIu' on»- anoHi.-r. 
cl»Ti:v i^^ I'rani-.' in tlif ]iri^i' -tants. Tli*' favour in wliich l?uni»-T liv».-d aT tl- 

I'lmn till' ac(;»'-'«i<u\ of .lann's, liurnrt. lla^i^ii*- arou-tMl.1ani«-*» > j»;al'»u<y. IL- Twictp- 
liavinL'" Tw^« in]il'>vm< ill .anil luMni: rtfii-ii-d ad- in'm-^TraTt-il with William. an«l\vh»-n D'ADi*'- 
nnTtanc" at (■■'iirT.nljiaint'tllt'av'Ti^ Li'tal'niad. vill«* ranv ■•vt-r t'"» tr».-aT with Tin* ]trint.", 
A\<iiilinL 1 1"llantl. "n a«H'"UnT i»f t1i«' nuinl»».'r niirni-i'«« di>mi--al wa< matlf a pri liminai^'. 
<»f r\il>> li\ini: tli»n-, an^l tin* «'nn-i'(jU»nt AVilliani Thmijlit it bi.-Tt»T to comjjly. i-iiil. 
(lan"iT <>t ln'IiiL^ oi»nii>ninii>»*d bv a><-"ciaTinu tlmuL'h ci'n.^nltinL' Mm cMn«^tantlv, auil • ni- 
with tlii-m. ht'W»-nt, u]Min ]>romi-»' of pri»T»'C- ])l«»yinir him To ilraw up Tin- in>trncii->n- f-r 
tion t') l*ari«^. Th'Ti- li»' liv»'(l in cln>f' inTt-r- l^vi-kv.-lt. wlio wm'* iT'-iu:: "U a mi-^.-i-^n ■■■ 
cour.-f \\ i: li Lnrl M.'Ti:a::u»-, in a liou-f r»f hi< .lanifs. U'-v^r n:::iin ai-tuaily -aw him uii*":! 
own. until .\ut:u>: ln»*.'i, wln-n Mi^nnioiitir.-? a f»'W day-^ ln-forr -iTtinuf >ail for En jl an I. 
r»'h»'lli"n anil tlu' (•on<-'i|U»nt troulih"- \v»t»' So lii^^li liad .lani'-*-* di>]'l» a-iin* ris'-n th:*. 
ovt-r. lit' tli»'Ti. in roni]'any witli a Ermch Iwarinir tliat iiurnft wa^alnuit to makr a ri'l. 
prot'-sTant dUirtr, Stou]i]i»'. mailf a journ»*v marriai:!' in H-'llainl, hf mT iin foot ajain-* 
inlo Italv. At IIi«ni«' In* wa-; trfati-il with him a pro^.-cutinii for hi^h tn-a-on in Sr »:- 
rlistinction }»v lTin<n'nt W and hy Cardinals lan<i, "U th" irroun<l '»f fonn»r corrt-^pond* r.i-- 
Howard and I)*K-tr»'-'-s. !1«' s«i'»n, how.'Vfr, witli Artryll. Warnrd of :hi-. l"ium«-T wr ^t- 
r»*CL'iv»Ml ahint to l.'av»',and n'tunu'd tlirough to Middh'ton on L*U May l()>r, saying tlia: 
th«' soutli of Krancr and SwiTzcrland. In h»* hi^pt-d .lames would not compel him t" 
Franc»* ho wa> a witn«'»s of the outburst dftVnd himsi-lf. as hi* should in that cas»' h-- 
of cruelty which fi^lhiwvd the revocation of oblip.-d to mention details which mii^ht eau>- 



his nujeatj annoyance ; he infiinncd bim of 
hie approaeiiing mBrrio)^', and aUo that he 
bad secured bis nnturajiaation as a Dulch 
BuWect (Burnet Tracts, Brit, Miw. 099, f. 6). 
In nw Booond teller, duled 2" May, llie cita- 
tion havinfc now lieen received, he insist* 
upon remiratiuii b^in^ innde him, and oflera 
(t fartnight's df<1av mfiro printing his own 
justification, whic^ lie ogam intinuttes will 
fpve James no cause for ealiafoction. The 
citation had declared ibat he hod liad cwi^ 
reepondenc?, treasonably, with Argyll during 
1683-5, and 'wilh Ferguson, Stuart, and 
others during I681V-7. 

The expressions of his first Intter angered 
James so much that he set on font anotber 
prosecution on the strength of them. Burnet 
wa« outbiwod, and lyAlbevilte was instruct ed 
to demand his surrender, wbicb the States, 
of oourse, after examination, refused. In a 
third letter of 17 June he explune the phrases 
ol{jeet«d to. It ie at this time that Burnet 
uys he received trnstwortbv information of 
a plot for his murder (i2,) He shortly oAer- 
inuda married his second wife, Mary Scott, 
ft wealthy Ihitch lady of Scotch extraction. 



I of his marriage, dklnl 25 I^ay ' 
1687, is extant in maniisemit (J/wf. MSS. ' 
Camm. 9th Hep. 460 a). To his firstborn I 
cluldtbeprinc and princess stood sponsors on , 
SApril 16S8(t&6thHep.SigV He had mean- I 
while written, among many other pamplileta, ! 
k severe wid aerimoninus reply to Parker's 
hook on the ' Keasona for nbrof^ating the Test 
Act.' Be says of it; 'It was thought that it 
helpwl to put an end to the life of the worst- 
tempered man T ever knew.' 

Biimet was kept fully aware of all Wil- 
liam's prepnralions. He gave an early inti- 
mation tro the Prinoeas Sophia, and was acute 
enotwh to do this without William's previous 
knowledge, to bis great satisf^tion. At the 
unlt> time be was in the full confidence of 
the revolution party in England. He was 
responsible fiir the le-xl of William's decla- 
ration; and with regard to Scotland he in- 
duced him to niter the passage in wbicb he 
had hv impliration, upon the urgency of the 
Sc<itcM exdp'^. d(<elnrc>d for preebylerianiBm. 
On 5 Nov, he landed with Wuliam at Torbay. 
this place lieiii^ selected at the last moment 
insteail of Flxmouth,«t his siunrestion (Sger- 
eo»W«S.2fi2l, Brit. Mils,) There ia extant, 
in Buraet's handwriting, his 'Meditation on 
nj Voyagfi for England, intending it for 
my lost words in case this expedition should 
prove tither uniucciaaful in general or fatal 
tfl myfirtlf in my own particular' (Hut. MSS. 
Omm. Otk Rvf. 400 a). Od lite mardi to 

'T(B» YU. 



Exeter he was entrusted with the duty of 
preventing violoncii by the soldiers on the 
road ; andhe drew up the engagement which 
was signed by all the noblemen who came 
in. A curious instance of his want of deli- 
cacy, when at Salisbury Cathedral, is quoted 
from Clarendon's Diary by Macaulay (Hit- 
ton/, i. 297 J. Letters are extant in manu- 
scnpt from liim (o Admiral Herbert, full of 
interesting details, written during the march 
to London (E(/e,-lon MSS. 2631. Brit. Mue.) 
When Halii'ax came with the commissionRrs 
&om James to treat with William, Burnet 
urged that the king should be allowed to 
leave the kingdom, and when be was dt^tained 
at Feversham expressed his vexation at t he 
blunder, and advised William at once totake 
steps for securing bis good treatment. He 
deBcribes these two events himself in letters 
written on 9 Dec. and Ohriatmos day. He 
was most useful, too, in securing indulgencti 
for the papists and Jacobites in London, thus 
avoiding the danger of a reaction founded on 
a charge of oppression of Englishmen. His 
political wisdom was shown in hisconsistent 
opposition to HallfojE'sproposalt bat theerown 
should be given to the prince without regard 
to Mary, and his watchfulness warded off all 
attempts to cause a difference between them. 
It was probably during these months that he 
published a vigorous and useful pamphlet on 
the question whether the country was bound 
to treat with James or call him back. 

On 23 Dec. be preached at 8t, James's on 
the text ' It is the Ijord's doing and it is 
I marvellous in our eyes,' and on 1 Feb. was 
thanked by the House of Commons for the 
' Thanksgiving Sermon ' of 8 1 Jan. (Burnet 
Tractt, 699, C 2). Burnet was soon rewarded 
by the bishopric of Salisbury. He had pre- 
viously refused that of Durham, as the con- 
ditions were that Crew, who tlien held it, 
should resign and receive 1 ,000/. a year during 
life from the revenue. It is stated, more- 
over, that when Salisbury fell vacant Bur- 
net asked that it might bo given to Lloyd. 
Sancroft refused to consecrate him, but was 
prevailed upon to grant a commission for the 
purpose to the bishops of the province. Bur- 
net s presence in the House of Lords was of 
immediate servitie, for the questions of tolera- 
tion, of comprehension, and of the oaths came 
on at once. On the third of these points he 
spoke for the clergy, but scouiescad in the 
imposition when he found that they wt^re 
busily opposing the crown. His pastoral 
letter to his clergy, in which he urged iJiem 
to take tlie oaths, was afterwards ordered 
to be burnt by the hangman, on account of 
a claim on ^Villiam's behalf to the crnwn 
by right of conquust, and bucuuse Burnet 
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declared that the clergy ought to acquiesce 
in the possession even when the title was 
visibly and indefensibly bad. He zealously 
advocated toleration, and on the question of 
comprehension argued successfully against the 
proposed mixed committee for revising the ec- 
clesiastical constitution, though he afterwards 
changed his opinion on this point. On all other 
matters he was on the moderate side, and op- 
posed the enforcement of kneeling at the Sa- 
crament and of the use of the cross in baptism. 
He was the author of a clause in the Bill of 
Rights absolvingsubjectsfrom their allegiance 
if a papist , or one married to a papist, suc^eded 
to the crown. He was chosen by William to 
propose in the House of Lords the naming 
of the Duchess of Hanover and her posterity 
to the succession ; and, when the succession 
actually took place, in 1701, he was named 
chairman of the committee to whom the bill 
was referred. This was the beginning of a cor- 
respondence with that princess which lasted 
till her death. We find one of his descendants 
in 1729 mentioning the medals, gilt tea service 
and table plate, which had been presented to 
him by the princess {Add. MS. 11404, Brit. 
Mus.) It was in the summer of this year, 
1689, that the well-known picture by Kneller 
was painted (Evelyn, 9 June 1689). He was 
chosen in April to preach the coronation ser- 
mon, which, with that upon 5 Nov. before the 
House of Lords, and that of Christmas dav 
beforo \ho kinp: and quefn, was ordered to 
he printed. His ' Exliortation to Peace and 
Union' wjis ])ublislied on 29 Nov. {Burnet 
Trarfs^ Brit. Mus.) Burnet was naturally 
much consulted by William regarding the 
Scotch church, and is probably responsible 
(indeed, he himself intimates this) for the 
letter in ^vhich the king promised prot taction 
to the bishops on their good behaviour, joined 
with full toleration of the* ])resbyterians, 
though he liimself declared in 1688 that he 
did not meddle with Scotch affairs. In the 
subsequent negotiations lie was, however, 
shut out by the jealousy of the presbyterians 
from further influence, though he did his best 
for the bishops. His action was dictated by 
his prevailing desire to further an accommoda- 
tion between the Anglican and presbyterian 
churclies (Macaflay, iy. 10). On 18 Sept. 
1689 he was placed on the commission for 
comprehension. On the occasion of the Mont- 
gomery cons])iracy, Burnet was able, by in- 
formation which reached him anonymously, 
to caust' its miscarriage. lie soothed Wil- 
liam's fe»dings when the commons jealously 
grant I'd the revenue for five years only. He 
urged the adoption of the Abjuration Bill, 
which the king wisely allowed to drop. 
Daring the latter's absence in Ireland Burnet 



was, at express desire, in close attendance 
on the queen. For his various political and 
polemical writings during the last three 
years, see the appendix to the Clarendon Press 
edition of his 'History.' The most important 
was t he pastoral letter above ment ion^ On 
the death of Mary he wrote his essay on her 
character. During her life she had bad the en- 
tire control of church matters. At her death 
a commission was appointed for all questions 
of preferment. Burnet was placed upon this, 
and, when a similar commission was named 
in 1700, he was again included in it. 

Burnet has been accused of undue eager- 
ness to serve William's wishes, and his pro- 
motion of the bill of attainder in Fenwick's 
case is especially cited. It appears to have 
been a speech from him which gained the 
small majority for the bill, and his own justi- 
fication of it is in an evidently apologetic tone; 
this was in 1697. In 1698 his wife died of 
small-pox, and in a few months he married 
his thurd wife [see Burnet, Elizabeth]. 
By her he had no children. In 1698 also he 
was appointed governor to the young Prince 
of Gloucester. He states that he accepted this 
charge unwillingly, as he did not reoeiye the 
same confidence from William as of old, for the 
king had indeed resented more than once his 
occasionally intrusive lectures. His son re- 
lates that when, in consequence of the king's 
urgency, he assented, he askt'd leave to resign 
his bishopric as inconsi>tent with the employ- 
ment, and only retained it on condition that 
the ])rince should reside at Windsor, which 
was in his diocese, during the summer, and 
that ten weeks should bt» allowed him for 
visit intji: the other parts of his diocese. In 
1699 (Macaulay, iii. 230) he was appointed 
to attend Peter the Great ; and he leaves 
a character of that monarcli which later ac- 
counts prove to be remarkably true. In this 
year, too, he published his * Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England,' a laborious work, oyer which he 
had spent five years. It was received with 
aj)plause, except by Attt»rbury, who wrote 
against it, and by the hijjh-church lower 
house of convocation, by whom it wa.s cen- 
sured in the turbulent meeting of 1701, on 
the ^^rounds that it tended to foster the very 
latitude which the articles were intended to 
avoid ; that it contained many passages con- 
trary to their true meaning- ; and that it was 
dangferoiLS to the church of England. The 
upper house, however, refused to admit the 
censure, on the grounds that it consisted only 
of generalities, and also that the power of 
censure against a bishop did not belong to the 
Icnver house. After frequent adjournments 
the matter fell through. The dispute gave 



rise ta u fierce discuwion hb to wliether tlie 
BTciibuliop Diiglil udjaum tLe liouGes bv liis 
Eol« tiulhority {Convoeatioa Tractn, Brit. 
Mufi.) Tliu rcAsoa wbictt caused iu pubLJca- 
liun at tluvt time was, Burnet etntcs, the in- 
crease of popery ; this danger also iuduced 
him, in sptle of hie general tolenitioii prin- 
ciples, to vote for ihe severe act of that year 
against papists. 

Bumut relates that in 1399 an attempt 
was made in the commons to turn him 
out of his tutorship of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and that an address was moved for 
his removal, but that it was lost by a large 
majority (MAC4ITL1T, iv. 517). It should be 
noticed tijat, according to Ralph, the biehop 
spent the whole of the salary whieh he re- 
ceived Irom This office, 1,5001., in private 
charity. 

In the debate on the bill for vesting the 
confiscated Irish estates in trustees, Biimet, 
in 1700, took the side opposed to the court 
(tbougb he afterwards changed his opinion), 
and thereby aroused Williani's displeasure. In 
this year his pupil died, and on 6 March 
1702 he, with An^hbishop Tenison, attended 
William himself on his deathbed. He ap- 
pears after this to have paid court Bomewbat 
obsequiously to the Marlborough faction- 
He wrote an elegy on William's death. In 
1708 ha strongly opposed the bill sKsinat 
oocasionnl conformity. I was moved,' he 
mid, ' iever to be silent when toleration 
should be brought into debate ; for I have 
long looked (in Ubeny of conscience as one 
of tJie rights of human nature, antecedent to 
society, which no man could give up, because 
it was not in hie own power.' His speech, 
%Fhiek is extant, and which is studiously mo- 
derate and very able, formed the subject of a 
bitter and able attack from Atterbuiy, who 
aReot^d to vindicate him from the libel of 
being the author of it (Burnet Tmctt, Brit. 
Musi) It appears, however, from the speech, 
that, although not wEling that nonconformists 
should be lined, or that foreign churches 
should be included in the disabling acts, Bur- 
net was perfectiv willing that no non-coni- 
munioants should ho capable of bearing of- 
fice. Whether ho opposed the bill on its 
passage throush the lords in 1711 does not 
appear. In 1^09 he spoke against the bill 
establishing forfeitures in Scotland in cases 
of treason, and in favour of the general 
naturalisation of all protestants. In 1710 
he was attacked by Sachevarell, and spoki 
against him in the debate on his ease in th« 
Lords. Hb remonstrated optmly with Anne 
upon her supposed intention of bringing in 
the n^tender, and in 1711 spoke his mind 
to her against a peace which allowed the 



1 possession of 
1 that 



house of Bourkm t 
Spain and the West Indies. 

Burnet's episcopate stands alone ii 
age as a record of able and conscie 
government. A detailed account of itwould 
be but a repetition of what his son has writ- 
tan. He did his beet by careful examination 
to secure a learned and competent dergyi 
and stood out against admitting unqualined 
inees to livings; wa^ed war against plu- 
ralities; established a divinity school at Salis- 
bury. He naa tolerant both to nonjurors 
and to presbyterians to a degree which roused 
the anger of all extreme men ; and liis ha- 
bitual generosity was shown bv bis enter- 
tainment at his own ohorev of alt the clergy 
who waited upon him at Lis visitations. The 
most lasting work, however, which he in- 
augurate was the provision for the augmeu- 
lAtion of livings, generally known as Queen 
Anne's Bounty. He was anxious that the 
church should be better represented in the 
market towns, and for this purpose he set on 
foot a scheme (after the miscarriage of a 
design on a smaller scale in his own diocese) 
appficable to the whole kingdom. In two 
memorials, dated January 1696 and December 
1697, Burnet proposed to the king that the 
firat-fraitsandtenths, which had been granted 
away by Charles H in pensions to lus mis- 
tresses and natural children, should be ap- 
plied to the increase of poor livings. The 
plan met with opposition sufficient to obstruct 
it until William's death, but Burnet lived 
to see it become law in 1704. It is worthy 
of notice that in the memorials mentioned 
above Burnet suggests the plan ns a good one 
for gaining the support of tbeclergy in view 
of coming elections. Burnet's itifluence in tha 
House of Lords seems to have been consider- 
able, but it was probably more Irom his re- 
presentative character than from his oratory. 
This, if we may Judge from the speech against 
concluding a separate peace with Fruicu in 
1713, which he has himself carefully pre- 
served, and which may therefore be considered 
a favourable specimen, was pedantic and 
heavy. His speeches in 1703 and lilOupon 
the Occasional Conformity Act and the Sacho- 
verell impeachment have also been published. 
Burnet's most important work, tbe ' His- 
tory of his own Time,' was not published 
until after his death, the first volume in 1733, 
the second in 1734, though there is a receipt 
for 25#., being half the price of the second 
volume, dated in June 1733. It has been, 
naturallyenougb, the subject of violent attack 
on the score of inaccuracy and prejudice. 
On its first appearance we hear that ' no one 
speaks weU of it ' {But. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. 612), and individuals whose cottduct 
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was c»'n*ur»'«l expr»:ss*f(l tb»-m.selves in the tlii^ heart conceived the tonprue seemed com- 
birt»-n-st trnn.-i. As an instance of this we pellod to utter or the pen to write. AVecan 
mav rjunt*' t h»' Karl of A ylesbun' : * IIk wrott; well understand Lord Hailes's impre^sinn that 
lik»' a lyiii^' kniiv**, and, as to my own jmr- he was *a man of the most 6urpri>iii^ im- 
tinilar, tli»' etlitor:* de.v.T\'ed the pillor^', for t»rudence that can be ImaGrinefl" (I'A. oiiJl'i. 
wljut ri'lui*'^ to m»' is all faUe as h»*ll ' (Ef/^r- tsstfntially a prilitician and a man of acti'in. 
ton M'SS. 'J&J], Brit. Mus. ) Actually, liow- hv. was the most pastoral, a-^ he was the ablest. 
ev»T, h-aviniToiit of iifcount iierhap'* his views of the prelates nf his day ; unostentatioiL«« in 
as to tli»' l.'^ritimate birth of .lame.*'* son, hi. sown life and considerate of others, he was 
nothinjr ooiild b»' a mor»' admirnlile illusrra- uns])arin^ in labour as in charity. Ilisopen- 
tioii of the ^»-ntTal candriur of his mind and liandednes?* is expressed in a contempi^rar%' let- 
of hi" full and accurate information. Tliat lerthus: ' He hath always ready money ab^it 
jK>rTion wh»Te, from the jn-culiar circum- him to pay what is anywhere due'n'A. 7ih 
stance's, he mi{?ht not in»*xcnstibly havepiven Rep. oOo fj). * He was not one to create a !»rt 
a partisan colourintj to his narrativ**, and f)f spiritual or ecclesiastical forces w base in- 
wh»'re injustice and inaccuracy would have fluence remains unspt-nt for penerat ions. He 
Ytt^m extn-mitly difficult to expose, is the was rather the child of his own ape, the em- 
portion that tnrats upon Scott i!«h affairs in Ixvliment of some tendencies which were th»*n 
tlie reijrn (A' Charh-- II. An ^-xamination of em»'rpinp into importance * { Jubilee Lecture*. 
the Lanil»T(hil»*MSS. in thu British Museum, ii. 5; cf. Macacij^y, ii. 11). It must, of 
hi)W»'ver, ♦•nabh-n it to l»e affirmed tliat the course.>»ebnmeinmindtliat the two chief aii- 
accuracy of tliis ]M)rtion is n-markable not thoritie^ on the diameter of "Runiet are lik»*lv 
only as repanK actual facts, but even as to W partial, liimself and his son. There are 
rejfards th«' character of men whom h** either plenty of descriptions to l)e found, depictimr 
veht-mently a<lmiri'd or as velieinf'ntly dis- him in the darkest colours, but thev are too 
liked and o])]M)sed. To literary style or to much coloured by political dislike and t-io 
elotiuencH Ihiniet has no j)ret tensions, nor is sli^ditly illustrated by facts to be worth rt»- 
tlmr*^ ♦'V»-n tin? .'^liirht.'St ap]M'arance of an at- cnrdinj?. One, perhaps, by a man who knew 
tempt at style; hi« epitliets are oft»*n clumsy, him well, may be pivon here, as it is newly 
and hi'i con*.! ructions unpiiinly. From tliis tliscovered: * lie was zealous for the t rut !i. but 
crii i«i-in. !i'iw.'\ir. tli»' nm^t jidniir.ili|»' '<-i.ii- in ti-jjinir it always tnni»'d it into a Iv** : ]\*^ 
(•lii-i')!i" iiin-t Ik- •■x«'-]tti'fl. Till- L:i\«-^ I>iir- w!i<b'-n^ TndM;^i)Oil, liiit laT^-d to nii'»ijik-»-\ I 
U' t :ii hi' \. rv h.-* : tli<' ilimiilit- Mr*- iiiji- tor it' (///.*/. 3/.W. ('>nnm, '}\\\ Ut-p. :{.")." i, 
tiinMJ jiii'l i;r)l/!f. ::iii| ill.' (li^-ti'.ii i< i'lf\ ;ir«il ]'iini»-t dif-d nu 7 Muroli 171o «'f a ^■i■-l.^! 
and ifuj'!' --iv*'. Tli" \\ linlc \\ f.rl^ li!i< Ij.'i'U f'dd.whjclit iinwdtoaph'iiritir f«-v»-r. TT'A\:- 
sMl»j»'i-t Im t Ii.' acriiJKininii^ critici.-ni '»!' Piirt- IniritMlin tli*- ]):iri>li cliiirrli f»t' Sr. J.-ini-s. ( '!•'■- 
ni'-iitli iiii'l 1 li»- ]iuii;j'-nt >:itir.' • it' Swift, t.) ki-nwrll. liji\ in^' ri'>id^'d ar Sr. Jidm's ('.»iir* :n 
wli'iMi !i»; \\J!- •-]«' ciiilly n|,n')\ii,ii>. and who tliat ])ari.-h diirincr tin* last tVwv«-;ir^ "d'hi< l-t'--. 
i^ iir) d'liihi th»':i!iihor «'l" a >;it iri,':d i-|»ii:i]ih IJy his S''(;'«nd wit'^^ lUinu-t hail >.-\in 
n])<»ii him (///>/. J/'^X ^o?;i7//. 4th \{*\). A^'^^ hw childri-n, thre«'>'>ns and l<»iir d.iu^diter* : r-,\i« 
hilt \\ jilh- 1 h'- tnriii»r "1" th«>»-. \\ h') tV.tjiii ritly «•!' t hf hit lt, Man and Klizal»»-tli. sun i\' 1 
jii(ii-.« him of d»lih.rat.- t';iU»ho()d thi'iiijh him. as diil hi- tlin'i- .<.in>. William, (iillK-rt. 
\K\v'\ U-'Wuj. I t'.ii. ♦); h ll'']». l' lo i!'>t'- ). ha- n<'W aiwl Thoma*. th»' younjii-^t <.il' whom. Tli.ini:!-. 
and jii^jiin hit iniihtiihti'd hint -,th'' \ :iliif nfThf ln'came hi^ hi"-^ra]ih«-r [see UriiNErr. Sii: 
* ili-tm-v o|" hi> own "^rinn-* a- a candid iiarra- 1'nf»MAS.~ 

ti\f Mini an in\aliiahli' ^\ ork nl r. !'( niK»- has "NVii-iJAM was educated at Trinitv Cfdh-Lf'.-. 

(•Diiiirmally ri-.-n a> in\» -t i-jat ifMi< int n nri- Canibridgo, and Leyden. H»' had a pn.sr in 

^filial mat«riaN hav*- ]inH-»-.d< d. the roM-nuo. hut lost money in the >■ nit h S- ;; 

Tin- lii>t(irir'al initr»>i •>!' rnirn»'J'- cha- schenie,Mndohtainedtlieir«»venu)r-^hii) of N« w 

rart.r li«- in th*' fart ihat from hi- rntranc'' York and X»'W Jt-r^ey. In 17:i*^ lie was trnn-- 

iipriii ]iMh!i<' lil*.' a> a m»n' Imy hi* \\a< th** fcrrefl. atrain^^t hit? wiIl,to >ras>arhiisett>aiid 

C')ii-i-t'iii i«'i.r<-»iit.itiv»- mI' hj-nad clnu'ch Now Hampshire. IKMjUarrelh'd with thf* a— 

\iiw- hi)!h in ji'ijitir- and dod riii»-. ]v\c»']it siuihly, who refus<M.l a lixed salary and iri»'il 

ill ilii- two 1)1' thn-- iii>ianft-- m» iitinin-d, hi-^ to make up fur it by a fee on .ship? leaviuiT 

\.)i(i- wa- t-Nrr I'nr t"l»-ranMi). and hi> ]>ra<'t ice lio^ton. but this was di>allowcd at lium* . 

in hi- diMc»-<.- \\a> .-till more cm]tharically so. He dit-d of n fever 7 Sejit. 17:?9. He marrii-l 

He wa- a man pcrl'tctly healthy and rohn-t a danp^hter of Dean Stanhope, 

in h'ltly and in mind: a me.ldhr, and yet U'* (Jilhkkt. educated at Leyden and Mert'-n, 

intriiriiiT : a lover <»f secret -, which he was contributed to •Hilieruicus'Letter-H/a I >uhliii 

incajiable of ke.-jiiii^r ; a viij-oroii- ].olemi>t. j)erio«lical ( 1 72o-7 ), and to l^hilips's * l-'re»?- 

but without either spite or guile; whatever thinker.' He supx)orted Hoadly in the IJau- 



ronan controversy. 

1 to the king in IT' 
«n ahridpnent of the third volume of bis 
father's 'History of the EefomiBtion.' 

His robust, hearty, and vivacious nature 
waa eingulnrlj reflected in his personal ap- 
pearance. On this point at least, though 
probably in noother.Bryileainfl^ be accepted 
as a fair witness when lie describes him thus 
(StTifl and FdnlAer, L 2435) :— 
A portly prince, and goodly to tbe sight, 
He seemwl s son of ^ak for bis height. 
Like those whom stAture did to crowos prefer. 
.Black-lirowed nitd bluff, like Homer's Jupiter : 
Itroad-baekedandbrswDy. built fnr lore's dnligbt, 
A prophet formed to make a femsls proaelytr. 
This description is fullv bomi: out by tbe well- 
known portrait by Lely. 

A fuD list of Burnet's worts is piven in 
the Clarendon Prues edition of his 'Own 
Times " (1823), vi. 331-52. A full liet is also 
given in Lowndes, together with the titles of 
many other tracts relating to the various, 
controversies. Biiruet pubUshed nearly sixty 
sennoiw, thirty of whidi are ia'AColIect ion 
of Tracts and Discourses' (17(M), and sixteen 
in a volume published in 1713. His principal 

'-- are as follows: 1, 'Discjurse on Sir 

t Fletcher of Saltoun,' I66.1. 2. ' Con- 
B between a Confonniat and a Noncoa- 
i seven dialogues,' 1(309. 3. 'A- 
i of Two Important Ciisea of Con- 
aeieiice'(said tobe writ tenabout 1671, printed 
in Mftcky's' Memoirs.' ThiBia thepnpererro- 
neoualv attributed to BuTuet upon the pro- 
poeeddivorceofCharlesII). 4. 'Vindication 
of the Authority . . , of Church and State of 
Scotland,' 1673. 5. 'The Slystery of Iniquity 
Unveiled . . .' (against Romanism), 167S. 
C. ' Rome's Glory ; or a Collection of divers 
Miiraclea wrought by Popish Saints,' 1*173. 
7. ' Relation of a Conference held about Re- 
ligion, by E. StiUingfleet and G. Burnet with ' 
some Gentlemen of the Church of Rome,' | 
1676. 8. ' Memoires of . . . James aud 
William,dukeiofHamilton,'1076. 9, 'Vin- 
dication of the Ordinations of the Church of 
England,' 1877. 10. ' Two Lettetm upon the ] 
DiacoveryofthelatePlot,'lfl78, U. 'History ' 
oftheRoformation.'vol.i. 1679, vol, ii. 1681, ' 
vol. iiL 1714, Tbe best edition, edited by tbe ' 
Rav.N.pncock, was published by the Claren- | 
don Press in 186^). An abridgment by lb« 
authorappearedinlll82Bnd]7l9. Ii. 'Some ' 
Passages in the Life and Death of John 
■Wilraot, Earl of Rochest«r,' 1080 (reprinted 
in WwJaworth's ' Ecclesiastical Biop'aphy,' I 
vol. vi.) 13. ■ Infallibility of the Roman 
Church . . . confuted,' 1680. U. 'News: 
from France : a Relation of the pn-sent Dif- j 
feveace between tbe French King and the | 



Court of Rome," 168a, 15. ' History nf tbe 
Rights of Princes in the Disposing of Eccle- 
siastical Benefices, &c.,' lOSi, 16. 'Life and 
Death of Sir Matthew Hale,' 1682. 17. ' Life 
of Bishop Bodell,' 1685. ■ 18. 'Some Letters 
containiug an account of what seemed most 
remarkable in Switierland, Italy, Sec., written 
by Q. B. to T[he] H[onoiirable] R[obert] 
B[oy1e], to which is annexed an answer to 
'Varelles' ' History of Heresies' (in defence 
of the ' History of the Reformation '), 1087. 
Afterwards as 'Travels.' 19. Six papers 
(containing an argument against repealing 
the Tent Act, the citation of O. Burnet to 
answer . . . for high treason, and other tracta 
on the politics of the time), 1687. 20. A 
collection of eighteen papers, written during 
the reign of James U, 1089. 21, 'A Dis- 
course nf tbe Pastoral Care,' 1692. 22. 'Four 
Discourses to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Salisbury,' 1694. 23. ' iWy on the Memory 
of Queen Mary,' 1696. 24. ' Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine ArticlM,' 1699. 2r>. 'Ex- 
position of the Church Catechism,' 1710. 
26. ' Speech on the Impeachment of Sache' 
verell, 1710. 27. Fourlettera between Bor- 



The Ckrendon Press edition,1823 and 1833, 
was superintended by Dr. Routh. A rough 
draft, with important varijilions, is in the 
Harleian MSS. No. 6.J84. ll^nke, in his ■ His- 
tory of England ' {£rv;l. Transl. vi. 73-86), 
has noted the chief dilferences between this 
manuscript and the ordinary text. He sets a 
very high value on the earlier version. 

i Considering the importance of Burnet's carear 
tbe strongly marked features of his clmncler, 
the authorities on the sutyect aie very limited. 
Tbe chief are, of eoursa. the Biography by his sou 
affixed to the Clareodon Press edition of his His- 
tory, and the History itwlf. Bolb will be read 
with caution, tliough not trith suspicion. The 
remarkable bonesty and accuracy of the History 
are established by tbe Lauderdale M.SJS.. wbich 
also contaiu many notices of Burnet personally. 
Tbe Letters to Herbert in ihe,l<:gertOD MSS. ara 
of great service for the period of the iavosion, 
while tbe DDtices in the Historical Commission 
Reports, espwinUy those contained id Lui'd Pre*. 
ton's Leiten fruni Paris, are numerous and in- 
teresting.] O. A. 

BURNET, JAMES M.(178&-|i*iei, land- 
scBiJe-piinler, brother of John Buniel [n, v,], 
pniiiter and line-engraver, was bom in li88ttt 
>I usBclburgb .andshowedan early fondness for 
painting. He was first placed with a wood- 
carver, but found other opportunities of study 
at 'Graham's Evening Academv.' In 1810 
he came to London. He there found his 
elder brotber at work upon an engraving of 
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:.:. ■ J-: i" .:- >-ri--i i.- r..--:!! Tn^nTrr. and it* suc- 

-j 1 ■ ---z^ jr-- -i - - "It 7 i':L..»4-. :: -: ^-hrre. the first 
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(183S). To the Brliish InsliTi 
more conslont conlributor. In $i<icti 
nibjects as tho^ meDtloned liurnet 
1 fiomi- humour in tUi! nmniier of 
WUlcie, but his most frequent stibjecls wmte, 
like thoB? of his brother James [q. v.], land- 
Bcapes with cnicle. He was a »ouna and 
careful painter, but of little originality. 

Burnet devoted some time to the improve- I 
ment of mechanical processee of engraving, 
-with a view to the cheap reproduction of 
works of art. lie produi*d some engTBTings 
of KaphaeVe cttrt<)ona at a low cost, but they ' 
had not much success. The Sheepshanks Cot- ' 
lactioQ contains two of his paintings, 'Cowa ' 
Drinking' tl»17), and 'The Fishmarket ai 
HastingfL' I 

In 183(i Burnet gave valuable evidence , 
before the select committee of the commons I 
on arts and munufitctures, and as a writt^r on 
art he achievwl and etil! maintains a deserved ! 
reputatiuu. His thorough knowledge of his ' 
nroression, both us engraver and painter, and 
his sound and sober judement, give hie writ- 
inn a value often wanting to those of more 
bmlisnl authors. The following is a lisl of 
hiB most important books: 1. 'Practical' 
Hints Oft Composition,' 1822. 2. ' Practical 1 
Hints on Light and Shade,' 1826. 8. 'Prao' 
Uc*l Hints on Colour," 1S27. These were 
published together as ' A Practical Treatise 
on Painting,' in three parts, 1827. 4. ' An 
Eaaay on the Education of the Eye,' 1837. 
This was added to and published with the 
previous three as ' A Treatise on Painting,' 
m four parts. 6. ' Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Beynolds," annotated, 1844. 6. ' Letters on 
Landscape-painting in Oil,' 1848, 7. ' Prac- 
tical Essays on various branches oi the Fine 
Arts, and an Enquiiy into the Practice and 
Principles of the late Sir David Wilkie, 
R.A.,'1S48. a ■ Rembrandt and his Works,' 
1849. 9. ' Hints on Portrmt-painting," 1660. 
10. 'Tumerand his^'orks,1862. ll.'Pro- 
grew of a Fainter in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,' 1664, Buniet illustrftted with etchings 
most of these works, of which the four parts 
of the 'Treatise on Painting' contain 130. 
This treatise bos pSMed through numerous 
editions. Several of his oihtr works have 
also been republished, 

Burnet was elected a fellow of the Roval 
Sodety, and in 1860, at the recommendation 
of Lord Palmerstnn, he received a pension 
from the civil list and retired to Stoke New- I 
ington, where he died at his house in Victoria ' 
Rood on 20 April 18(]8, aged 84. I 

[Redgmvc'n Diet, of Aitista, IS78 ; Brvan'i j 
Diet ofPninleni ond Engmrers (Grnves) ; Pye'a ! 
FatnuugoorBrilisb Art; Atheliieani,Jun'>l8'S8i I 
A|lJounua,ieS0.I8e8.j CM. 




by his first wife. Lady Jean Hamilton. She 
inherited from him bis remarkable strength 
and tenacity of character, as well as the in- 
flexible fidelity to presbyterianism for wbidi 
he was so well Iniown. She was daring 
in the expression of her opinions, and her 
letters are full of a shrewd and masculine 
wit. She was reput«d, too, to be possessed 
of considerable scnolsrsbip. It is related, 
in illustration of her boldness, that on one 
occasion during the Commonwealth, while 
standing at an open window,she reviled some 
of Cromwell's soldiers as murderers of their 
king. The soldiers threatened to fire upon 
her if she did not desist, and upon her con- 
tinuing actually did so, though the bullets 
did not strike 'her. After the Restoration 
she was distinguished as (he steady and un- 
cnmpromising friend of broad and liberal 
presbyterianism. She refused to attend the 
episcopal church so long as the perseciition of 
presbyterian ministers during Rothes's com- 
missionership continued ; and she was on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Lauder- 
dale, Robert Morav, and the otiier favourets 
I at that time of the conciliation polii-y, in 
I which she greatly assisted. To Lauderdale 
I she continually gave most valuable informa- 
' tion on the state of the country and the 
plans of his enemies I^Sannatyne Cttih Puh- 
lieatioTu). So close was the friendship be- 
tween her, Lauderdale, and Moray, that in 
the letters which passed between the latter 
two she is usually spoken of as ' our wife,' or 
as one of ' our wives," the other being the 
Duchess of Hamilton, her cousin, witli whom 
she freauently resided (Lauderdale MSS., 
British Museum). The charge that she car- 
ried on a criminal intrigue with Lauderdale 
(Ma-Ceekzie, Memoiri, p. 165) has, however, 
no evidence to sustain it, and the tone of her 
letters to him, as well as of those between 
him and Moray, is altogether contrary to 
such a supposition. In 1070 or 1671, when 
' well stricken in years,' she married Gilbert 
Burnet, who was considerably her junior, 
and who on the day before the marriage, in 
order that it should not be said that he mar- 
ried for her money, delivered to her a deed 
in which he renounced all pretension to Iter 
fortune, which was very considerable (Bfb- 
XBT, Hutory of ki» own 2V»i«r, Clarendon 
ProM, 1833, vi. 98.3). 'The marriage was con- 
summat-ed in a clandestine way bv an order 
from Young, bishop of Edinburgh, to Mr. 
Pal rick Grobarae, and that only before two of 
Mr. Orahame's servants, and woa tkrue years 
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before it was known. Upon the publish- 
.ing of it she retired to Edinburgh, condoling 
•her own case and her present misfortunes^ 
(Law*8 Memorials). It is asserted ( Mackek- 
ziB, p. 316) that she expected Lauderdale to 
marry her on the death of his first wife, and 
that through anger at her disappointment 
she induced Burnet to join the attack upon 
him when impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, and to disclose facts and conversations 
which might help to ruin him. For this 
charge also it is impossible to find any evi- 
dence worthy of the name, and Bumet him- 
self accounts for his knowledge and action in 
the matter on totally different grounds. The 
date of her death is uncertain, but it must 
have been before 1086, as we find that in that 
year Bumet was reported as being about to 
marry a second time (^History of his oton 
Times, vi. 284). 



[Authorities cited above.] 



O.A. 



BURNET, Sib THOMAS (1632 P-1715 P), 
physician, was son of Robert Bumet, lawyer 
and advocate of Edinburgh, and was tnus 
brother of Gilbert Bumet, bishop of Salisbury 
[q. v.] He must have been bom between 1630 
and 1640 (the date 1632 is given in Billings's 

* Catalogue of Surgeon-General's Library, 
U.S.,' but on what authority does not ap- 
pear), lie studied and graduated in medicine 
at Montpellier, bein^ already M.A., and the 
theses which he deff^nded for his degree on 
2t)-28 Aug. lt)59 show that his medical know- 
ledge was mainly based upon (xalen and Hip- 
pocrates, lie ret urned to Edinburgh and prac- 
tised there. Burnet is named in the original 
charter of the Koyal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, granted in 1(381, as a fellow. He 
was physician to Charles II, and apparently to 
his successor ; certainly also to Queen Anne. 
He was knighted some time before 1691, and 
died, it is stated, in 171o. His son, Thomas 
Burnet, graduated M.D. at Leyden in 1691. 
Bumet was an eminent physician in his day, 
and his reputation was spread all over Europe 
by his books, especially by the * Thesaurus 
Medicin.'e,' which was very often reprinted, 
and was evidently a useful compendium of 
the knowledge of the time. An abridgment 
was published by tliti author himself in 1703. 
His ' Hippocrates Contractus' is an abridg- 
ment in Latin of the most important works 
of Hippocrates. He wrote: ^Currus la- 
trikus triumphal is, Sec. ... ad ApoUina- 
rem laudem consequendam ' (theses for ob- 
taining a license), Montpel. 1659, 4to ; and 

* Qujtstiones quatuor cardmales pro suprema 
Apollinari daphne consequenda, ibid. 1659, 
4to (for doctor's degree). They are in Brit. 
JVIu.**. Librar}'. * Thesaurus Medicinse prac- 



ticsB ex pr8e8t4uitissimorum medicorum ob- 
servatiombus coUectus/ London^ 1672, 4ta 
Other editions are given, viz. London, 1673, 
1686; Geneva, 16^, 1698, 12mo, edited l^ 
Dan. Puerarius (two vols.S * Thesauri Me- 
dicinie practic«e breviarium, £din.l703y 12xiio. 
* Hippocrates Contractus,' s. L (Edin. ?) 1685, 
12mo; London, 1686, 12mo ; Venice, 1733, 
1787, 1751, 8vo ; Strasburg, 1766, 8vo. It 
has not been found possible to verify the 
existence of all the above-named editions. 

[Historical Sketch of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, 1882 ; Life of Biflbop 
Gilbert Bumet (by his son) in his History of his 
own Times ; Burnet's Worfcs.] J. F. P. 

BURNET, THOMAS (1636P-1716), 
master of the Charterhouse, was bom about 
1635, at Croft in Yorkshire, educated at the 
free school of Northallerton, under Thomas 
Smelt, who held him up as a model to later 
pupils, and admitted at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge (26 June 1651) as a pupil of Tillot- 
son. ^lien Cudworth, in 1654, gave up 
I the mastership of Clare Hall for that of 
I Christ's College, Bumet followed him. He 
I became fellow of Christ's in 1657, M.A. in 
I 1668, and was proctor in 1661. He travelled 
I with Lord Wiltshire, son of the Marquis of 
I Winchester, and afterwards (1689) Duke of 
I Bolton, and with Lord Orrery, grandson of 
the first Duke of Ormonde. The influence of 
the Duke of Ormonde, one of the governors, 
I secured his appoint ment in 1 680 to the master- 
I ship of the Charterhouse, in spite of com- 
, plaints that, though in orders, he wore a ' lay 
habit.' He took part in the resistance ottered 
to James ll's attempt to make a Roman ca- 
tliolic, Andrew Popham, pensioner of the 
' Charterhouse. At two meetings held by the 
governors 17 Jan. and Midsummer day 1687, 
I the king's letters of dispensation were pro- 
, duced, but, in spite of the efforts of Jeflreys, 
one of the governors, the majority refused 
, compliance. After the revolution Bumet 
became chaijlain in ordinary and clerk of the 
closet to \Villiam, and Oldmixon asserts 
(HiHory^ i. 95) that he was thought of as the 
successor of his friend Tillotson in the pri- 
I macy, but passed over because the bishops 
doubted his orthodoxy. He afterwards lived 
quietly in the Charterhouse, where he died on 
27 Sept. 1715, and was buried in the chapel. 
His will was printed by Curll. Burnet is 
known as the author of some books of con- 
siderable eloquence, and interesting for their 
treatment of questions which have since been 
discussed by theologians and men of science. 
Wart on, in his ' Essay on Pope ' (i. 115, 266), 
thinks that he combined an imagination 
nearly equal to Milton's with solid powers 



of undentanding. He is, indwd, miiEli^r (>f 
n Atalaly eloqUKDce, Toarhing llw \HSt period 
of Enplish prpvimis to Uih era oi' Addison, 
and his Latin style is equsllj admired for 
pnrity and elegance ; but the jiraiae of liia 
underatonding muBt be qusliji^ b; the ad- 
mufiion that he was fanuiful nnd tbat hie 
ecienci: was crude even for his time. The 
" first part of his ' Telluria Theoria Sacro, 
orbis nustri origineto et mutationeB geuvraJes 
qnas aut jam subiit ant olim subitiinis eat 
coinpteot^ns,' in two books, appeared in Latin 
in 1661. From the dedication to the Earl 
of Wiltshire we learn that it was partly com- 
posed durinff Burnet's travels with him. It 
was admiruu 1)j Charles IL An English ver- 
sion, enlarged and modified, appeared in 16^4, 
dedicat^ to the king. The last part, in two 
Itooks, dedicated to the Duke of Ormonde, 
appearei] in 1689 (together with a second 
edition of the first two books), and an Eng- 
lish translation of the whole, dedicated to 
(jueen Mary, in the aanie year. Addieon ad- 
dressed a Latin ode to Burnet in IQSO, and 
yteelo uTOte un t^nthusiastic ' Spectator ' 
(_No. 14«) upon the ' Theory.' Burnet main- 
tained that the earth resembled n gigantic 
effg ; the shell was crushed at the delugo, 
the internal waters burst out, while the 
fragments of the shell formed the moun- 
tains, and at the same CBtustrophe the etjuu- 
tor was diverted from its original coincidence 
with the ecliptic. Erasmus Worrenattacked 
Itis theory in 1690 in a pamphlet called ' Geo- 
lotfia, or a Discourse concerning tlie Earth 
bdbre the Deluge.' John Keill, of Balliol, 
publiahed an * Examination of Dr. Burnet's 
Theoty' in I0Q8, in which he also ridicules 
the scientific ignorance of Warren, and arpnes 
against Whiston's ejiplonation of the deluge ' 
by a comet in his' New Theory of the Earth ' ' 
(1696). Burnet's replies to Warren and 
Keill are appended to the sixth edition of 
the 'Theoiy (1726), He was also criticised 
by Bishop Crofts (1085), John Beaumont 
(1(193), R. St. Clair (1097), and others. 
Fkmstetid is reported to have said that these 
went more to the making of tlte world than | 
& fijle turned penod, and that he could refute I 
Burnet on a single sheet of paper (Sloane, | 
Fojft^e to Madeira, &c., ii. xiil, and Aeiu 
MerMtrt ^ Literature for 1736, p. B7). 

In 1692 Burnet published his ' Archieolo- 
giiB Philoso^hieiB aive doctrina anti^ua de 
mmm originibus.' An English version ap- 
pealed in the wme yi-ar. He professes in 
this to reconcile his theory witn the first 
chapter of Oentisia, which receives a nou- 
Uleral intttrpretation 1 and a ludicrous ac- 
count of tlie conversation between Eve and 
4JU4wpaDt gave great offence. Burnet pub- 



lished R letter 'Ad clarissinium virum A3.,' 
apologising for bis indiscretion, and b said to 
have written to his bookseller at Amsterdam 
directing the suppression of his work (Life). 
Charles Blount the deist [q. v.] miide free 
use of the book in his ' Oracles of Itcason.' 
A popular ballad (see W. King's Work*, 1776) 
ridiculed him along with South and Sherlock. 
Burnet is represented as saying 

That all the books of SIohob 

Were nothing but suppowm. 



That ns for Fnthor Adam 
And Mrs. Evb, his Madame, 
And irhat ibe devil spoke, Sir, 
Twos nothing but a joke, Sir, 
And well-invented flam. 
He had to give up the clerkship of the closet, 
and it seems improbable that he could have 
beeu thought of for the primacy. 

In 109/ Burnet published some (auony- 
mous) * Hemarks ' upon Locke's Essay. 
Locke refers to them m his answer to Stil- 
lingfieet. In ' Second Hemarks ' (1697) and 
'Third Remarks' (169f<) Burnet continued 
the controvei^, protesting against the sen- 
sationalist character of Locie's philosophy. 
MiB. Cockbum [q. v.] defended Locke. 

He wrote in later life two books, ' De 
Fide et OfEciis ChriBtianorum,' and ' De Statu 
mortuorum et resurgent! um.' In the 'De 
Fide ' he regards tlie historical religions as 
based upon the religion of nature, and re- 
jects original sin and the ' magical ' theory of 
the sacraments. In the' De btatu ' he argues 
against theendleasness of punishment, thoueh 
considering that the ordinary phmses should 
be used for the popular, lie kept the books 
to himwilf, probably to avoid further imputa- 
tions of heresy, but had a few copies pnnted 
for correction and communication to intimate 
friends. After his death Dr. Mead bought 
such a copy at a sole, and printed a few 
copies in a bandsome quarto (1720) with a 
' monitum ' prefixed, desiring all into wlioee 
bands it might come to keep it for thp select. 
A nobleman (Lord Macclesfield) obtained 

Krmission from F. Wilkinson of Lincoln's 
n, Burnet's litenur eiecutor, to print some 
copies of the ' De Fide' in the same form 
with a similar admonition (172:.'). Lord 
Macclesfield afrerwards reprinted a few more 
copies of the ' De St«lu ' with correctiona, 
but still in the same form (1723). A second 
' epietola ' in defence of the ' Archajniofpce * 
(not published by Burnet) is appended to the 
■De Statu '(1730), and this, with the epistle 
formerly published by the author, is ap- 
pended to the ' De Statu' (1723). Both 
treaties were surreptitiously reprinted in 
octavo, the ' De Statu ' b 1726, and the < De 



Fide' in 172". I-', Wilkinson then jrinttd 
an authoritative edition of the 'De tide' in 
octnvci, with n prufilcu explanatory of its 
previous history, dat«d June 1727, and a 
umilar edition of the ' De Statu,' irith an 
appendix ' Dn futiirn Judieonim Ueataura- 
tionc,' in (Jctnbcir I7ti7. A second edition of 



l7S8, and of the ' De Statu ' in 17S3. Various 
tngmentarv translations were also pulilished 
br piratical bookseUera. A translation of 
the* ArchfOoIogitB,' with remarks by Mr. Fox- 
ton, in 1730, and a translation of the ' De 
Statu,' with remarks hy Matthias Earbery, in 
1727, afcond edition 1728, were catchpenny 
productions of CurH'H presa, who no doubt 
souf^ht to take advantare of the curiosity 
excittid by the can^fully fiinited improssious. 
[FioK. Brit.; Csnu'sOrtnomte, ii. fiW ; Birch'a 
Li^ of TmoWm. p, iHvii : Hickci's Life of 
Kottliiwi'll ; Uff uf IlTiptii-t (l.y Dr. Ralph Heath- 
TOts). fi"'"*'"! '<! "iivpiitli editiiiQ of Theory 
(ITAB) ; Kclntion ef I'ro««diiigB nt tht> Chartai^ 
houiB upon occasion of Kin|; James IL prannt- 
liig a pHtitat, &c (108S): Xichols'i Lie. Anecd, 
ii, laS. hi, 640. ri. :j*21 ; Macaulay's History, ii. 
aes~4; Notes audQneciea (lit set.), i. 327.1 

BURNBT, THOMAS, DJ). (d. 1760), 

rector of Wewl Kinjirton, Wiltshire, of New 
College, Oxford, hedame D.D. in 1720, and 
wrote: 1. 'An Essav upon Oosemment,' 
ITlfi. 2. 'The Scripture-Trittily intelligibly 
explained,' 172U, published anonTmously. 

3, 'The Denionstrat ion of True Relicion,' 
in sixteen Reruions (Boyle lecture), 1726. 

4. ' Tlip Argument spt forth in a late book 
entitled Chri.'<Iiauity as old as the Creation, 
rovi.-wed and confuted,' 1730. 5. ' The ' 
Scripture l^iclrino of the Redemption of the 
World by Chri«i,' 1737. Kippis in the 'Bio- 
grspliia ■ mentions ' Scripture Politics,' which 
He).im« tn be merely a misdescription of No. 1. 
Burnet is a fair and candid, but by no means 
a lively writer. In his treatises on the Tri- 
nity and atonement and redemption he en- 
deavours to mediate between orthodox and 
Arian views. In his defences of revelation, 
ae well as in his p<iUtical treatise, he tries to 
reason logically (naa propositionn asiumed as 
axiomatic. Nothing seems to be known of 
hia life except what may be inferred from 
the dedication of his ' Scripture Doctrine ' t<j 
tbn Bishop of Sulisburv, where he says; ' It 
was comjKised by broken snatches, and at 
such leisure time as 1 could steal from a life 
encumbered with disagreeable business, and 
embarrassed with care and dithculties.' 

IBioo, Brit, under 'Gilbert BuniBt; ' Qent. 
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BUENET, Sib TH0>L\S (1691-1753). 

judpe, was grandson of the Scotch judge, Iy>rd 
Cramond, and tliird and youngest son of Gil- 
bert If unlet, bishop of SaUabuiy [q. v.], by Us 
second wife, Mrs. Mary Scott, a rich Dutch 
lady of Scotch ailraclion. He was bora in 
16Q4. was educated at home, an(er«dat Mer- 
lon College, O.iford, and in I7U6 went to the 
tiniversit.y of Leyden, where he remained twn 
years. Afterwards he travelled in Germany, 
SwitJKrland, and Italy, and on bis reton 
entered at the Middle Yemple in 1709. H« 
appears to have been called to the bar in 
1715 (see a pamphlet, Lettrr to a MerTf 
young Genllfman, T. Burnet, Etg., 171S). 
His attention was, however, directed to 
palitica,not law.and he was notorious among 
the men of bis time about town fordebauchny 
and wit. Swift, writing of the Mohocka to 
St ella in 1 7 1 2, says : ' The"biahop of Salisbury's 
eon is aaid to be of the gang ; they are aU 
whiga,' lie published many panipnlete, for 
one of which, 'Certain information of a ear- 
tain discourse,' the government tmpriaotKd 
him. A etoty is told that hia father, finding 
him one day in deep nedjtalion, asked him 
of what he was thinkmr. ' Of a greatflr work 
than your lordship's Keformation ; of ray 
own,' said be. The whiga, on their sccsb- 
sion to power, rewarded him with tho consul- 
ship at Lisbon, and Pope soys of him and 
Ducket ; 

Like are tlieir marits.Iito rewards they share; 
That shines a coosul, this commissioner. 

There he quarrelled with Lord Tyrawley, the 
English ambassador, and took a 



from that which the ambassador was t 
wear, After remaining some years at Lis- 
bon he returned to England, and was at 
len^h called to the bar; he was made a 
8er)eant-at-law in Kaster term 1736, and 
succeeded Serjeant Eyre as king's serjeant 
in May 1740. He was appointed to a 
judgeship of the court of common pleas in 
October 1741, when Mr. Justice Forleecue 
became master of the rolls, and enjoyed a 
high reputation as a judge for learning. He 
was not knight ed until November 1 745, when, 
with three other judges, he received that 
honouronthe occasion of the bench 'seijeants' 
and bar presenting an address of ' utter de- 
testation of tho present wicked and most our 
grateful rebellion.' He was a member of the 
Royal Society. He died unmarried, at his 
house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, on B Jan. 1758, 
of gout in the stomach, and was bnried near 
his fat her at St. James's Church, Clerkenwell, 
<tibAre, on takhig down the chnrcli in Se^ 



tember 1788^ hie bodj i 

hiB Tather's, tma was rep 
poeition In the new church 
(NlOtloLs, Lit. Anecdota, i. 2S5). ' By his 
doMh Xitf public lo«t an able and upright 
Judge, his friends a Biucere, sensible, and 
agreeable oompanlon, and the poor a great 
benefoctnr' (^Qent. Mag. XAiii. 51). Some 
aoaodal was created by a clause in his will 
that he ' lived aa he trusted he should die, in 
the true faith of Christ as taught in the 
sciipturw, but not in any one visible church 
(hat I know of, though I think the church of 
England is as little stuffed with the mven- 
ttons of men as any of ihem ' (ib. p. 98). His 
■writingB were numerous. T'l Elib father's 
' History of hia own Times ' he prefixed a 
liJe end copy of his wilt (cf. Letter, 10 Feb. 
1732, of Bishop W&rburton to Dr. Stukely ; 
Nichols, Lit. lUvdtr. ii. S3). He is ^aid 
to have submitted bis father's manuscript to 
(lie Duchess of Marlborough, who made some 
alterations, and to have curtailed it himself 
(BcBKBr, Ouw TitMt (ed. 18^3), Earl of 
Dartmouth's note, iv. 156, Earl of Hard- 
wicke's uote, iv. Ili8). The bishop's will had 
directed that no passages should be omitted, 
and in the second volume Burnet had pro- 
^lised to deposit the manuscript of both 
Tolumes, written by the bishop's amanuensis 
and corrected throughout by himself, in the 
Cotton Librarv, but failed I'o fulfil his pro- 
mise (see A 'Lttltr to TAos. Bumet, Egg., 
Visa, and another pamphlet, iSSjm* Bemarkt 
on a late Letter to T. Bumet, 1736, appa- 
rently bv a son of the nonjuror, Dr, W. Beach, 
of Salisbury). For the omitted passages see 
'European Magaiioe,' v. 27, 39, 167, 2'21, 
374. Others of liis works ar>' ' Our Ancestors 
as Wise as we,' by T. K, 1712, and a sequel, 
'The History of In^titude ' ' " "* 



Character of an Honest Man;' 'Truth if you 
can find it ; ' 'A Letter to the People, to be 
lefl for them at the Booksellers' ; ' ' Some 
New Proofs by which it appears that the 
Pretender is tr^y James III,' 1713and 1714 ; 
' A Second Tale of a Tub," 1715 ; ' British 
Bulwark,' 1715; 'The Keceeaity of impeach- 
ing the late Hinistiy, a Letter to Enrl of 
Huifax.' three editions, 1715; 'Homerides, 
by Sir Iliad Doggerel ' (au attack on Pope 
in collnboration with Ducket); 'The True 
Church of Christ," 1753; and a volume of 
posthumous poems, 1777. He also wrote in 
th« 'Orumbler,' and replied to Granville's 
vindication of General Iklonk against Gilbert 



Chalmers's Biog. Diet.; Ocat. Mng.xliii.SI.SSi 
itix. 256 ; JohnsoD's Lives of the Pouts, 'Giati- 
ville"; cf. NiohoU'8 Lit. Anecd. i. 71 and A68 ; 
An AccoTuit of tho Life and Writings of T. 
Bumet, Ksq., 1715 ; Pope* Dunoiad, iii. 179.] 
J. A.H. 
BI7RNETT, GEORGE (1776?-I8n). 
miscellaneous writer, was the son of a re- 
spectable farmer at Hunt^ipill in Somerset- 
shire, where be was bom in or about 1776. 
He had more intellect than the rest of his 
family, and, after a. suitable introduction to 
dossical literature underthecare of a clergy- 
man in the neig-bbourhood, he was sent to 
Balliol College, Oxford, with a view to his 
taking orders in the established church. 
After two or three years' residence he became 
disgusted with a college life, and took part 
in the wc^U-known scheme of ' pantisocracy ' 
with Coleridge and South ey. After lingering 
about for a year or two, dependent upon the 
supplies which he drew from bis father, Bur- 
nett obtained admission as a student into the 
dissenting college at Manchester. He ■v.-as 
appointed pastor of a congregation at Yar- 
mouth, but did not remain there long. He 
subsequently became, for a short time, a stu- 
dent of medicine in the univer^iity of Edin- 
burgh. Through the influence of fiiends he 
was at one time appointed domestic tutor 
to two sons of Lord Stnnhope, but he idled 
awa^ a month or inon' in a needless ex- 
cursion into the country, and had scarcely 
entered upon bis charge when both hispupiU 
— though not through any fault of his — left 
their father's house. Lord Stanhope paid 
200/. — a year's salary — to Burnett, who after- 
wards became an assistant sui^on in a 
militia regiment. This situation he soon 
quitted, end went to Poland with the family 
of Count Zamoyska, us English tutor, but in 
less than a twelvemonth returned to Eng- 
land, without any employment. Short ly 
afterwards he contributed to the ' Monthly 
Magaaine' a series of letters which were 
reprinted under fho title of ' View of the 
Preeent Slate of Poland,' Lond. 1607, 12roo. 
He next [lublished 'Specimens of English 
Prose Writers, from tlie earliest times to 
the dose of the seventeenth century ; with 
sketches biogruphical and literary ; includ- 
ing an account of books, tut wsU as of their 
authors, with occasional criticisms,' 8 vols, 
Lond. 1807, Sna ; a judicious compilation, 
forming a companion to Geoive Ellis's 
' Specimens of the Early English Poets.' He 
also wrote the introduction to the ' Univer- 
sal History,' published under the name of 
Dr. Mavor. Hia la^t pniduction, consisting 
of a selection from Milton's ' Prose Works,' 
with new tranetnliuna and an introduction 
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I- \.i> 1. 'lul. l-^^'. li'uiM. \\:j* r..m|MU'il nt of the Royal Inrtitution' and *Qusrerhr 

H.n. >i'ill .11 Wi*^ '.». nil. I il»'ilu-iiTi*il lo l^»nl Journal ol Science/ 1^2&—30. 
1 ^^K iir (Mi ;> i%ui].lr:i.«ii !if Irft hi-iift- [AnnuA Biography and OUtuarv U^SSu 

: i\ t y.Ay'v. nii.l hi* ril;iT i\ «•- in \ i-r ivivivfil any 264_75.l G. T. E. 

f'!:iU:.ir.u-:i:i'll \T^>\\\ lulU .'ifTtTWimK.Mi iliat " .^^^„___ 

IT .^ n.-: Ki. .\xii li.-xx lit' MiL-j^Tt-a fnmi N.»- BURNETT, JAMES, Lord MoysoMw 
Mji.lhr l*Mh' Till hi- vlraih, whuh t..ok ].Uiv 0"l-*-1799), Scotch judge, wa» the ^rlde?: 
i!i :lii- MiirxUlviu- hiTirmnn in >\bnmn- Mirvivinp son of James Burnett of Mno- 
1>1I liodilo, Kincardineshire, by Elizabeth hi- 

.. I.. ., %.»_ iwiis\jw wiff,theonlvdauffhterof Sir William F«rbe* 

l.:«u.v*>i:.i: Mail i.'.^iV. 11.. l.StW;M.nthlv of C ratine var hart He was bom in (Ict. her 
M^.xlu. U \\Mi*li:M. r.r,: MudvrWnTuvu' ''J November 1.14 at Monboddo, and w&?at 
t\.';:;i- i;r.-.Hcx-i.oL» of i\.;,ruUt., i. 6. I'ltV] <^rs« wliicated at home under the ^idanc^nf 

T. C l>r. Francis Skene. I pon the appointm«it 
of his tutor to the chair of philosophv at the 
BURNETT. lJn.r»r.i:TnioMASiHlKU Marlsclml College. Aberdeen, Bunien 9e- 
\<Xi\, lii«t:iin>t. ^\ll^ U-rii on lo Ajml l.SK>. c<^m|>anit*d him thither. Here he zealoiL^lr 
!n> i:iil»rr.«Ml!n'ri I»arniTi,rt Lon.l.Mi siirp^m, . prosiiMitrtl the study of Greek philow^iphT, 
U 111*: aih?Hiiuhiii: .•n5i>l».«i»liiirim. nfwa> for which he retained a passionate attacfc- 
fihii'ninl h\ l*r. l«f-iiM>n at lli>uii>l<t\v llfath. mont diirinpf the whole of his life. From 
(\<nniii-iu-iUk: uiolit'iil Muil\ ai tin* «p*« of AWrdeen he went to Edinburgh Univer-itv. 
tiriiiii. hf injulr iiitdiral l»i'Tjiu\ !ii> fa\ounit' llavinf: determined to adopt the bar a.s hi3 
piirMiit. a! :iTiim'\\ Inn. ill !n>.»\vn words, Mill* pn>fes«iion, he alYeni'ards went to the uni- 
Miulx tniaiKilU'ihontraihrrandonpnpil.sar- viT."»ity of Griiningen and remained there for 
i'a>in aiul i-i'iiirinin.* Sihmi afirr i'oinm«'nring thnv years, studying the civil law. He then 
pniiM iif u> a >nri:roii hi- caw Itvtun's on nn- n*tunied to Kdint)urgh, and, after passing hi* 
diral and cfiuTal houmy in thi'Un'aT Wind- rivil law examination on I'J Feb. 1737, wa5 
niillSiri'ii S-h.*ol of .Mt-ih«*iiit', and was niAilt' five days afterwards admitted a memWr of 
h.ni-«rar\ urofiN-.T !«» th»' MfiluN>-r»otaniral the Faculty of Advocates. During the tem- 
Svui\. Hivi'iumfcT a |»t»]»ular K-riuriT, hi" fn*- porar^* cessation of business owing to the 
,^1- i:!l\ h r: iM. .1 Ml :h«- lI.^Mil ln-;iMiii.>n. and rt'l>i«lli«»n of 174o, Hurn«*tt ])aid a vi-i*^ r*^ 
;..i\ ■ .1 i' ;: 1.! IV r >.ii-.- .1*. >«; i ;• ..v^i '- I |.i>|>'.i mI. L.>n«l'»n. wIhti* In* niail»* tlit- acijiiaiiiT-tJu-M (•{ 
Oil ;h" .i-v.-n- "t Kr.Si;'^ i''!!'*;*-. l.onili«n. iiiMiiv of tin* lit«Tarv (•]iMract»T> of ih-dav, 
111 I'^^'-l.h- \\;i- I h »^i 11 ihi- lif^t j'f. 'fi«»>^r of iiii'hiilinu' 'rhiuii><»n thf |ini*t. Lord LyTTi-lTou, 
|...Mii\ . .111.1 w.i- M •.•\ -■'MiMi- ;nhl «<ii«-of>-fiil })r. Ann<tn»nir. and Malh't. Tho*»lian- whii'h 
a> ;i I'Mili'T. Hi- ]»'.il'li-h. .1 !M 1>.'1."» • Out- In- t«>olv in rnndurtintrtlu* ('»'l»'brnr»»il 1).. 1121ft- 
liiii- ..f |i>MM\.' Ill :' \i>l-.. wiiMtii ill too fau>«' hrouc^lit him into ])roinin»Mit ii'itic*' at 
tlitln^-' a >(>!»'. l.aMiiu i»r<\ i..ii>l\ iiliU'd ih«'l»ar. Thric*' ho wimiT to Franco in rlv^ 
Si' ['lit II-. 'II jMil I'hurihill"- • Miiliral l>o- |»roM'tMit ion lif this ca-t* : th(? ph-adin^^ U-t'ore 
iaM\." i:i •' \"1-. 1m l*^.'io li.' \\;4^ .l.fi.'d thi'Tourt of si'-siiwi-* hi-tj'd thiiiy-on^' <lay>. 
iirot»--.'r -'f l"o!ati\ t-Mlif Ap'iluTuri*'-' So- In 17<»ih«»w;is nia(h> sluTilfof Kincnrdim'- 
ri'iN, !iii«l ;:;i\i' a ••«Mir>f of !hin\ liM-um-s >hin'. Aft»'r a hrilliant and sncn •.« fill car^^'f 
ai iluir ('lii'l-« a :i;ir.hn ; hm w ha. I M-an-i'ly as an advocate, on 1- K«*b. 17*17 lit' >UiTi'H«h*d 
rii«li'«l wh'M in- ilhtl. worn .»iit h\ niiili ii»litil Andn'W Fh'ti-luT, Lord Milton, as an ordi- 
Uti'iaiN. It'll uriiij, ami ]ir<»t'f^-i.»M:il lah"iirs. I'liary lord of si's<ion, and tlu»rt'ii]M»n a-<inn»Hl 
oil 1'7 JiiIn !>>">■'». A laTiif -« ri«s yA' ' lllus- I tlu' tith' of Lord M(»nl>«)d(lo. It i< --aiil that 
traii.»ii> ^A' I >>lul riiiiii> tni[>lo\.'d in tlu' ln' n'fus»Ml a *«fat in thf court of jn-ti»'iary. 
An*- and MimIumii.',' in 1 \oi>. Ito. h.-aiiti- «»n tlu" LT<Mind that th«' further work whii-h 
fiillv tlrawii 1111(1 f.ilom-ril \>\ hi> -i^-tiT, M. A. it would h«v»^ tMitaiU-d would have ]»n.'V'.'nTt^ 
Ihinictt . u iih ti\t riiioth h\ (Jilii^-rt Uur- him piir.-uini^ his favourite Miidifs in the 
n»ti.\Na> }mi)li-li«*l I I'^IO !>) afitT his death, vacation. In hi> judicial caimciry ho >h'-.we'l 
Slijht and «h'lliate in p'T-on. with dark and hiin>»'lf to lie hotli a j»rofonnd lawyr and an 
^l>a^Klin<i «'yi'>, Kiirin-lt wa- iiio>t \ivacious upright judp», and his decisions wt•r^• free 
and iiiti'n'->tiii;: in stvle, niode-t and prepos- from those paradoxes which so fn'tjiifntly 
j^r^in^i in inamui-s, acciiratr and preci>e, yet appeared in his writinpTs as well a< in hi< 
emlowi-tl with .'\rjiii-iir -ensihiliiy, and eii- c.»nvi-r>ation. lie was nor. liowe\er, wirh- 
thusiastic f(»r hi- >cii'nc»'. out ]»eculiarities, even in the court of se-- 

r.r.-ide^thcahovr works, P.iirnett imhlished sif»n>, for instead (»f sitting «nith« bench with 
two ' Kiui-V C«)llep' Intro«luctory L.-ctiircs,' his fellow-judges, he always took his seat 
]X'V2 (llritish Mii>euni, AV////\ Cnlh'i/o Lvt- nndiTueath with the clerks. Xor was he as 
turt'ft), \\\\(\ numerous paper.> in the 'Journal a rule inclined to agree with his colleagues 
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in their decisions, but was generally in the 
minority and sometimes alone. Burnett is, 
however, best known to the world as a man 
of letters. ' Of the Origin and Progress of 

(Language ' was the first work which he pub- 
lish^. It consisted of six volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1773, the second in 
1774, the third in 1776, the fourth in 1787, 
the fifth in 1789, and the last in 1792. In 
this book he vindicated the honour of Greek 
literature, and among other curious and in- 
teresting opinions which abound in these 
volumes, he maintained that the ourang- 
outan^ was a class of the human species, and 
that its want of speech was merely acci- 
dental. The subject of his other work was 
I' Antient Metaphysics.* This also consisted 
\p{ six volumes, which appeared respectively 
In 1779, 1782, 1784. 1796, 1797, and 1799. 
It was written in defence of Greek philo- 
sophy, and like his first work was published 
anonymously. In both these booksTffumef t 
^owed'a most enthusiastic veneration for 
the learning and philosophy of the Greeks, 
and a contempt for everything that was of 
modem date. Many of his opinions, how- 
ever, appear less eccentric to us than they 
did to nis contemporaries, most of whom re- 
ceived them with the utmost derision. It 
has been well remarked by a writer in 
the * Encyclopaedia Britannica ' (9th edition) 
that * his views about the origin of society 
and lan^age and the faculties by which 
man is distinguished from the brutes, afibrded 
endless matter for jest by the wags of his 
day ; but readers of this generation are more 
likely to be surprised by the scientific cha- 
racter of his method and acuteness of his 
conclusions, than amused by his eccentricity. 
These conclusions have many curious points 
of contact with Darwinism andNeo-Kantism. 
His idea of studving man as one of the ani- 
mals, and of collecting facts about savage 
tribes to throw light on the problems of civi- 
lisation, bring him into contact with the 
one, and his intimate knowledge of Greek 
philosophy with the other.' Burnett also 
collected the * Decisions of the Lords of 
Council and Session* from 26 Nov. 1738 to 
7 March 1768. They were never published 
in his lifetime, but will be found in the fifth 
volume of Brown's * Supplement to the Dic- 
tionary of Decisions of the Court of Session ' 
(1826), pp. 651-941. 

In private life Burnett was an amiable, 
^nerous, and kind-hearted man. Though 
in his habits he was exceedingly temperate 
and lived much according to rule, yet he 
greatly delighted in the convivial society of 
his friends. It was his custom to entertain 
them at what he called his ' learned suppers/ 



These suppers used to take place once a fort- 
night, during the sitting of the court, and 
among the usual guests were Drs. Black, Hut- 
ton, and Hope, Mr. William Smellie, and 
other scientific men of the day. A brilliant 
controversialist, Burnett was one of the 
keenest debaters at the meetings of the Select . 
Society, which met weekly during session 
time at the Advocates' Library. This so- 
ciety was founded by Allan llamsay, the 
painter, in 1754, and numbered among its 
members most of the eminent men of letters 
in Edinburgh, including Hume, Adam Smith, 
Robertson, Lord Kames, and Wedderbum 
(afterwards Lord Loughborough). 

Burnett's patrimonial estate at Monboddo 
was 80 small that it did not produce, during 
the greater part of his life, more than 300/. 
a year. He would not, however, either raise 
the rents or eject a poor tenant, but boasted 
that his lands were more numerously peopled 
than any portion of eaual extent in the 
neighbourhood. Hither he used to retire in 
the vacation, living as a plain farmer among 
his tenants, and treatingthem all with kind- 
ness and familiarity. Boswell relates the 
interesting visit which Dr. Johnson, during 
his tour to the Hebrides, paid Burnett at 
Monboddo (Croker's Boswelly ii. 811-17). It 
was much to the credit of the latter's hospi- 
tality that the meeting between two men of 
such fixed and determined opinions should 
have taken place without a single angry dis- 
cussion. About 1780 Burnett commenced 
making his annual visits to London. As a 
carriage was not in common use among the 
ancients, he considered it to be an engine of 
effeminacy and idleness. He therefore always 
rode from Edinburgh to Ijondon on horse- 
back, attended by a single servant. This 
practice he continued until he was upwards 
of eighty years of age. On the last of these 
equestrian journeys he was taken ill on the 
way, and it was with difficulty that a friend 
who had overtaken him on the road per- 
suaded him to g^t into his carriage. The 
next day, however, Burnett continued his 
journey on horseback, and about ei^ht days 
afterwards arrived safely at Edinburgh. 
While in London on these occasions he fre- 
quently attended the court, where George III 
alwavs received him with especial favour. 

After more than thirty-two years of judi- 
cial work Burnett died at his house in Edin- 
burgh from the effects of a paralytic stroke 
on §6 May 1 799, aged 85. Two sketches of 
him by Kay will be found in the first volume 
of his * Etchings,' Nos. 6 and 6. An en- 
graving by Charles Sherwin of a striking 
half-length portrait of Burnett by J. Brown 
was puluished in 1787, 
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iheRusMAD fleet in tbe MedwHr, which was 
siiffciriiig eeverelj from fever. He combloed 
with this the charge of tbe pni^nnnre of wnr 
at Chatham, amone whom a virulenr Cuvet 
was raging. A^nienlie took chaive of the boa- 
pita] ship one sur^on had dieil, two others 
■were dangeroiialy ill, aud fiflet-n patients hnJ 
gangrene of the lower limbs. The avuson 
was most incletaent, snow In; deep, and thu 
prisoners were disorderly; yet Burnett went 
About bb duties feBrl«is»ly, going alooe among 
the priaoneTE, and gTBdually establishing an 
improved slate of things. On the completion 
of tliia seniee Burnett settled at Cliichester 
u a pbyaician till 1832. when Lonl Melville ' 
offered him a seat at the victualling board 
an colleague of Dr. Weir, then chief medical 
officer of the navy, l,nler he became phyei- 
cian-general of tbe navy, and ia this capacity 
introduced most valuable reforms. He flrst 
required ri'gular ckseified returns of diseases 
(roin each naval medical officer, thus render- 
ing it poswble to obtain accurate informalion 
about the health of tbe navy. He urged the 
erection of, and largely planned, the Melville 
Ho§jiital ut Cliaibam for naval patients, 
He introduced a much more humane treat' 
ment of naval lunatics at Hiislar than had 
been previously practised. All the codes of 
instructions to naval medical officers of hos- 
pitala and ships were revised and greotly im- 
proved by him. In lft41 the naval medical 
corps l«at.i(ied tbeir high regard for tbelM^ne- 
flts be bad conferred on the sen'ice by pre- 
senting him with his foll-letiftth portrait 
W Sir M. A. Shoe and a eerrice of plate. 
He WAS largely inslfumental in securmg a 
better position for assistant-sturgeons in tbe 
navy. Burnett published comparatively little, 
his chief writings being 'An Account of tbe 
Biliotis Remittent in tbe Mediterranean Fleet 
in 1810»18,' London, 1814 : ' Official Report 
on the Fever in II.M.S. Bann on the coast 
of Africa and amongst the I^yal Marines 
in tlie Island of Ascension,' London, 18^4 ; 
and ' An Acroiiat of a Contagious Fever 
prevailing amongst the Prisoners of War at 
aiatham7 London, 1831. Burnett was a 
fellow of the Boval Society, M.D. of Aber- 
dwen, L.R,C,P. iti-26. and feUow 18.^. He 
waa knighted on 35 May 1831, appointed 
phyrician-in-nrdinary to the king on 13 April 
l886,and soon at^er created K.C.H. Queen 
Vietnria made him a K.C.B. It was much 
regretted by tbe medical profession thai Bur- 
nett became a patentee on a large scale 
in connection with his well-known msinfect- 
ing fluid, « stroiift solution of chloride of 
«inc. His patent fluid for preserving timber. 
canvas, conlage, &c., was likewise largely 
iiaed. On bis retirement from active service 



,t Chichester, where he died 
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BUBHTET, CHARLES {ir3ft-1814), 
musician and author, was bom at Shrews- 
bury on 12 April 1736. His grandfather, 
James MacBumey, lived at Great Uaiiwood, 
Shropshire, where (in the latter years of his 
life) he was land steward to the Earl of 
Ashbumham. Bumey's father, Jumi-s Bur- 
ney, was bom at Honwood, and educated at 
W estminster under Dr, Busby, lie subse- 
quently eloped with an actress of the Good- 
man's Fields Theatre, by whom he hod a 
large family. James MacHumey quarrelled 
wiUi his son, and at a late age married a 
servant.by whomhehad a son named Joseph, 
to whom he left all his propertv. Joseph 
Bumey, however, soon squandered his estate, 
and afterwards gained his living as a dancing- 
master. James Bumey was twice married, 
his second wife being a Miss Ann Cooper, an 
heiress and celebrated beauty. A year after 
thin marriage James Bumey adopted the 
profession of a portrait-painter, and some 
short time later left Shrewsbury and settled 
at Cheater, Charles Bumey and bis twin 
sister Susanna were tbe youngest children by 
the second wife. On Bumey's parenta re- 
moving to Chester he was loft behind at 
Shrewsbury under the care of an old nurse, 
but subsequently be was sent to Chester, 
and educated at the free school. About 
1741 he returned to Shrewsbury and studied 
music under bis eldest bolf-bnither, James, 
who was organist of St. itarv's, Shrewsburv, 
from 173,5 until his death in 1789. Bumey 
also studied under Baker, the ot^auist of 
Chester Cathedral, a pupil of Blow. In 1744 
he met Ame, who was passing through 
Chester on his return from Ireland. Ame 
w&s so struck by bis talent that he offered 
to take him as a pupil. Burney was accord- 
ingly articled to bun, and went to live in 
London with an elderbrother named Richard, 
who was already settled there. He remained 
under Ame for three years, during which 
period he contributed some music to Thom- 
son's ' Alfred' (Drurjr Lane, 30 March 1745). 
In 1747 Bumevpubbsbed six sonatas for two 
violins and a Dass, dedicat«d to the Earl of 
Holdemesse. Shortly after be was intro- 
duced by Kirkman. t^ harpsichord maker, 
to Fulte Greville, who was so charmed by 
bis talent and vi>*acity that he paid Ame 
SOO/. to cancel bis articles, and took the young 
musician to live with him. Dui^ng this 
period of hia life Bumey laid the foundation 
of his subsequent success both m a fashlonAble 
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t]:, '. -\. *:.. r r.-i - .- :T:r.i * I':. ■"-.■.%■]; r-'* ^f--. I> irn- y b'.-.ij-h: un-'Oi-r ^n*- r wl:it-li l.il 
I,. . •• ■!.::. ;■• -'i '. ^ ':i '."• r- * irri. iir f-rnvrly lii-l'.nr-''. f' N' ■^^'T^n >. .'i'l St. ^I!l^- 
f ; , ■ , -, ' .. .,'.-•■ .n. ' •■ fill].*-- 1 \l > i-";ai's -ill'- ST'-.*. L'-ii^-^tf-r S-junr*;. In 177:» l':;r- 
,,!,.■••, • I,.. ]}'-.. ji '! I \':]I;ii-"." ■vl.ioli \vn.< n-y ]i'ib!">!i»-'l tIu* acrounr of hi.-? (JiTiiiiTi 
p.- ,,i |/.. 'I : • |»- i-v \s-\':-- in IT'"'*"' iL'I N'V.) r.t'jr I'in L' v..ls.). a Vf-ry -;uci""<-ful wick. In 
„ • '[ij.. (' .:i,ir;_ \I:iii." '.vi*]i .;*, I:'tv.--v-r, ')." -!i:r.»- y»'.ir li*- \v:i-i ♦■l.-ot»-il a fi-ll"\v MT'r':.- 
ji^-'. ' •. '11/ ;i/r. ;. ■■• ii -:.<"C'--. Sli -r' !v rir*-r- Il'iyn! S.irii'ty. Tlir*"* vi-Mr^ Int^r. anil *i\ 
V -It! Ii'- v.;i - iiifirr:- 1 i..-i\:it'!y t-, .\I:--. >:»- y»!ir- ftf>"r tlii* i--U" of li:< oricrinal ]t\:\n, };•■ 
|,i,. ,, \11.M ..t" I.viiri, n v.i! .\v wiMi two ])i|}.li-]i-'d rli-- tir-t voliim-' nf his 'Hi-Tory 
rli.I'l'"iii. In 17'»'* Ii" iitk1'T*'i. .k ti» ^.-t to of Mn^ir,' "svliirb wa-^ <b'dic:itr*fl to (^ut-n 
iiiun: ill'; 'I'll; for tli»j Duke of (.iniftoii'a in- Charlotte. A s*.-cond edition of tlii.s voIudk- 



appeared in 1TS9; rLe second volume was 
puDliBlied in 178:.', and the third and fourth 
in 1789. The worh was from the oiitaet very 
ttuccessful, aad wa* generally pronounced 
Buperior Co the gtmilar undertaking' of Sir 
John Hawkins, which saw thp light in 1776. 
'Posterity, bowever.hasrerersed the decision. 
. . . Bumey, posseased of far sreater know- 
ledge than Hawkins, belter judgment, and a 
better «vle, frequently wrote about things 
■whichheliftdcotsnfficieatlyexamined. Haw- 
Idna, on the other hand, more industrioun 
than Bumey, was deficient in technical skill, 
and of^^n inaccurate.' Both works are of the 
highest value, and form the foundation of 
nearly every English work on miiBical his- 
tory which has appeared since; hut Bumey's 
is disfigured by the undue prominence he 

JiTea to the fosbionable niUKic of hii own 
ay, and the lack of appreciation he dis- 
plays towards the compositions of the Eng- 
lish schools of the preceding centuries. 

In 1774 Bumey issued a plan for the 
establishment of a. music school in England 
upon the sviitt^m be hud seen In full success 
in Italy, la 1779 he drew up an account of 
the musical precocity of William Crotch, 
which appeared in Ibe ' Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society. At this 
period of his career Bumey was a member 
of nearly every literary coterie of the day. 
He was on intmiate termsof friendship with 
■lohnson, the Thrales, Burke, Reynolds, Qar- 
riek, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, 
and Mrs. Delany, many intereftling particu- 
lars as to whom ore recorded in )fine. d'At^ 
Hay's memoirs of her father, In 1783 Burko 

Sve him the poet of oi^nisl. at Chelsea 
jspitai, thp salarv of which was raised for 
his benefit from 30/, to ItOl. In 1784 he be- 
came a member of the Literary Club, and 
in 1765 published bis account of the Handel 
commemoration which took place at West- 
minster Abbey in the preceding year, In 
May 1786,oa the death of Stanley.Bumey ajj- 
I pliMforihepost of masteroftheroyal music, 
and though he had a personal interview with 
Qeoi^ III, the post was given to Parsons. 
Probably the appointment of his daughter 
Frances ( Madame d'Arblsy) as keeper of the 
robes was ninde in order to compensate him 
for this disappointment. After the comple- 
tion of his ' History of Music ' he was much 
engaged in writing criticisms in the 'Monthly 

< Bariew,' but in 1793 be began to be subject 
to attacks of a nervous feverish character, 

< and when suffering from these used only to 
' write dry fugues and canons. Hia Dl-health 

oulmiusled in an attack of acute rheumatism, 
1 which was only cured after some time by 
I a couise of Bath waters. In 1796 the in- 




defatigable musician published a life of Mota- 
stosio (in 3 vols.), after which he began to 
collect materials for a ' Dictionary of Musi . 
a work in which he was interrupted by his 
wife's death, which look place in October at 
Chelsea Hospital, where the Bumeys v 
now living in rooms on the top story. 
di<;tcact hun from the stale of depreesiog 
which ensued, Madame d'.Arblay persua ' ' 
her father to resume a poem on astronr .^ 
which he had begun several years previously 
and this occupied him for some time, thougii 
it was ultimately destroyed unfinished, In 
1800 he received another severe blow in the 
death of his daughter Susanna (the wife of 
Major Phillips), She died on 6 Jan., and 
waa buried in Ne9t<5n churchyard, where 
Bumey placed an epitaph to her memory. 
During the next few years he was occupied 
in writing the musical biographies for Heea's 
' Encyclopjedia,' for which work ho received 
the large sum of 1,000/. In 1S06 Fox be- 
stowed upon htm a pension of 3001. Towards 
the end of the following year Bumey waa 
seiced with a paralytic stroke. From this, 
however, he recovered sufficiently to set 
about collecting materials for his ' Me- 
moirs,' a work be had already begun in 1782. 
After bis death these were considered by his 
daughter too prolix and discursive for pub- 
lication, but part of them is incorporated 
in the biography she published in 1833. In 
1610 he was made a foreign member of the 
Institut de France, Since 1605Burney had 
ceased to contribute to the ' EncyolopBedia,' 
and had almost retired from the world, 
spending the greater part of his time in read- 
ing in his bedroom. He had survived most 
of his contemporaries, and bad lived to see 
his own descendants to the fourth genera- 
tion. At length, after a long and active life, 
death came to him peaceably. He died at 
CheUea on 12 April 1814, and was buried 
on the 30th in the hospital burial-ground. 
A tablet to his memory, bearing an inscrip- 
tion by his daughter, was erected in West- 
minster Abbey, In person Bumey was short 
and slight, with prominent eyes and expres- 
sive features. All ULi biographies testily to 
the charm of his manner and brilliancy of 
bis conversation. His portrait was painted 
(1) by Reynolds's sister Frances, (2) by 
Reynolds, now in the Music School Collec- 
tion, Oxford, (3) by Barry, as one of the re- 
nowned dead in the ' Triumph of Thames ' in 
the large room of the Society of Arts. His 
bust was executed by Noliekens in 1805. 
There is also a caricature of him in a print 
entitled 'ASundayConcert,'publiBhed4 June 
1785. The Reynolds picture was engraved 
by BartolozEi (1 April 178J), in the ' Euro- 
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BURHEY. CHARLES, D.D. (1757- 
]817>. cUaaical rnlic, the goo of Cluries 
BmKT, tk? hisliima of uadic [q. v.], was 
bom <M 4 Dec (Ua ■04iiimi!<ii in De^Afi>rd 
Aiuek tan tbe 3r<i) ITS!, U Ltub in Not^ 
Iblk. In iTMIiitfailkvieMOVHltaLoBdaa, 
■id bt ITBB, on tlw [WjaaUtioB of th« bri 
of HoUcRWMe, Ibe km was iduttcd do tbe 






CoOifEe, Owlride*, but left tke 

irithoal tskiii^ ■ dnree. He thn Deame 

a. ^(nrlent -^f Kiiiir'? Coll^re. Old AbmWn. 
wb--rv ht' eraduaifl M-i in i:SI ; he tv- 
ceived ili* dtgree of 1.1 ■ II from the oniv^r- 
sitie^ of Aberdeen uidG1a3ei>w in 1792 : ihe 
degree of M. A. wss cnnferred on him br Cajn- 
bridee I'oiTerrity in !«>», »nd that of D.D. 
br the Arthbi*hop of Cftnterbanr in 1812. 

In I TSa BumeT becune an aesiBtanl ma^er 
at Tli^hgate School, and aoon after joined 
Dr. Hose, the translator of Sallust, m his 
school at Chifwict In 1783 he married 
Ruse's daiifrhter, and in 1786 he opened a 
school of his oo^ at Hammemnith. Here 
he amaseed considerable wealth and renuuced 
till 1793, Khea he remored his school to 
Greenwich; in 1813 he resigned in favour 
of his *>n, the Rev. Charles Parr BumeT, 
afterwards known aa on author. Barney 
took orders late in life, and was appointed 
to the rectory of Cliffe in Kent, and of St, 
Panl's, Deptford. while carrying on his school 
at Greenwich ; he Tnaa collated to a preben- 
dal stall in Lincoln Cathedral 10 June 1817. 
He vras also chaplain to ihe king, and «bared 
his father's and Ms wster Madame d'Arblay's 
iniimacT with the court. The prince re«ent 
accepted from him his father's oust, and re- 
waFked that ' it was curious for the father to 
be the best judge of music and the son the 
best Greek critic in the kin({dom" (Mire, 
tiii, Metnoiri of Dr. BumnjV He 
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erttie abotu ITOS, hj wriiii^ articles ii 
* StoathlT Berie*,' wiiicli had b«M>n founded 
b^BcoAiBooDJiuieitoo with Cleveland. Bur- 
■wt's eanaectioB witli (his periodical Usted 
for ahaat three ytitrt. Hi« moM importaoc 
■a attack nn the ■ Moao- 
mrofbitM' of Hrattngfard. About the same 
time, on the rvtommeodatian of Dr. Parr,b# 
beouae editor of tbe ' Lntdoa HaguiDe,' and 
raotinaed lo write for it tiU 180a In that 
year he ooDdoded h» aitiele on PorMn's 
' Hecaha ' aod WakefieJd'* ' Diatribe.' This 
aitnct«d the notice of Benunn : nrt of it 
.^tin by Gai^trd. and 
. ,.«Bded to a reprint of 

, UarUand'a 'Suppticw' of Enripide*. Bur- 
ner's sepaiatriT pufaUslied irorits aw the fol- 
lowis^: 1. ■TentMuen die Metris .£schjli,' 
18IB. This, tboogli inaised by CMitempo- 
rary critics, adopts a theorc wfaicb has since 
bee* exploded. 2. -Appendix in Lexiow 
Gr^cum a Scajxtla eoDslnijMuta.' in I^tin, 

1 1788. 3. ■ Philemotus Lexicon Technolo- 
fT«am,'18l^; taken from Boissonade'a iran*- 
Latioo of a Parts manuscript ; the wholes as 
Bast l^iittela Critira, p. 37, n.) pHnla onl, 
had appwed in the Lencoi of Fbrari9ii% 
and (^'.n^ains little inf.irmBtii->n, tliongh re- 
prinleiJ by l>siinn si fjerlin io l":.'l. 4. 'Epi- 
stolffi inedit^ K. Hentleii,' 1807, printed 
for presentation only. It was reprinted by 
Friedemann in 18^ with the press errors cor- 
rected. 5. ' Remarks on the Greek Vertw 
of Milton,' winted ^eparalelr in 1790, and 
appended to Wanon'a edition in 1791. This 
criticism establishes against Milton's Greek 
Ter¥«s the same thing that I>r. Johnson said 
of his Latin. ' that they are not secure asain.<t 
a st«m grammarian.' 6. .Abridgment en 'Dr. 
Pearson on the Creed,' published in I8I0, and 
probably written as a thesis for his decree is 
divinity. 7. Verses on the thivateiied inva- 
eion. Bumey's claf«ical writing^ however, 
were not equal to the reputation lie enjoyed 
in his own dav as foiming it-ith Parr and 
Porson one at the thrwe representatives of 
EInglish scholarship < v. Beloe, Aneedetn iff 
Litrrattirtf and the Sfsagmarian, eii. xv.) 
The latter years of his life were devoted to 
theaceumulatiooof his vast and. from its ^^ 
tematic cumplctenees, most valuable libmj. 
1^ his death his repreAentatives, to pt«- 
rent the dispenal of these treasures and to 
provide for his fatnilF, suev^ted to narlia- 
meni that the whole shoi2d be boogfat ta 
the use of the nation. A committee recom- 
mended its purchase at U.OOOi After a 
spirited debate in the House of Coounons, in 



which Sir J. Mikeklutivh declared that iLh 
■vtoratitin of ' a single pRssnge in Demoathe' 
n«s -wan alonv vortli The sum in the i^yes 
of a frw nation,' it whs agreed to purchase 
the whole fof 13,500;, j snii the colleetJon 
was deposited in the Uritisfa Museum under 
the wune of the ' Blimey Library.' Its coa- 
ttint» were thus ctowitied by the 
of ihp House of Commons uppointed 
port upon it: — 1. The printed books 
b«r«d ^im 13,000 to 14,000, and consisted 
mosl.iy of classical editions bought by Bumey 
At salna beginning with that of the Pinulli 
CoUeelian. The marginB are covered with 
notes in Bumey's band, in addition t-o those 
by Stcphnnus, Bentley, Marklsnd, and others. 
"The vo! umes were so arranged that the slate 
of thu irlsKsical texts could be seen from their 
first known production to their latest cbai 
The etlitions of the leading classics, especiaTly 
the Qrcek tragedians, exceeded in numbM 
those in the Biitish Museum before the 
«eMioti of the former. 2. The manuscripts 
included the Townley Homer, considered to 
be of ihe thirteenth century, and valued by 
the commissioners at 1,000^ ; and two nutnu- 
scripts of the Greek orators assigned respec- 
tively to the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
A collection of newspspera from 



of from 300 

iiateriais for 
.trical prints 



1603. 4. A collect 
roliunes In quarto, 
■ history of the stage. 
from the " -"■■ ■ 
, [Cal. Biiu Museum ; Forshall's Preface to Bnr- 
oe^ CstKlnguis in lint. Museum ; Watt's Biblioth. 
Bnt. ; EuTDpean Mag. toI. lixiii. ; GeoL Mag. 
llxxT. i. 369. Izxiviii. i, 119. Ixxxix. i. 93; 
AnnnalBiag.BtidObitiiaiy, 18191 Madams d'Ar- 



BUBNEY, FRANCES. [Set 
Madame s'.] 

BUBNEY, J.\MES (1760-1821), captain 
in the royal navy, son of Dr. Charles Bumey 
a72e-1814) [q. v.], and brother of JIadame 
d'Arblay [q. t.], entered the navy i n 1 "(14, and 
llsving served on the coast of North America 
And in the Mediterranean with Captain l.lnslow 
in the AuiiiloQ frigate, sailed with Captain 
Oook in his second voyage, 1772-4, during 
which lirae he was (17 April 1773) promoted 
to be lieutenant. In 17f 5 he was in the Cer- 
berus on the North American station, and was 
Tecallnd to sail again under Cook in his third 
voy»ge. Consequent on the daatba of Cook 
anuOlt!Tkc,he came home in command mT the 
Discovery, and was confirmed as commander 
«n 3 Oct. 178a On 18 June I7S2 he was ad- 



vanced (o the rank of captain, and appointed 
to the Bristol of 60 guns, in which he went 
out to Ihe East Indies, and joinod Sir Edward 
Hughes in time to take part in \.lm last autioit 
of tie war, off Cuddolore, on 20 Jims 1783, 
It was of this outward-bound voyage that 
I>r. Johnson wrote to Mrs. TUrale : 'I i]ue«- 
tion if any ship upon the oceau goes out at- 
tended with more good wishes thati that, 
which carries the fate of Bumey. I love all 
of that breed whom I can be said to know, 
and one or two whom I hardly know I love 
upon credit.' From the East Indies Bumey 
returned to England in ill-health, and did 
not sen^e again. Whenthewarof theFrencb 
revolution broke out, he made no application 
for a ship, and was consequently jitaced on 
the superannuated list, i^en his seniority 
would otherwise have entitled him to flag 
rank. His leisure had been, and continued 
to be, devoted to Literature, and in 1803 he 
b^n the publication of 'A Chronological 
History of the Discoveries in the South Sea 
or Pacific Ocean,' which extended to 6 vols. 
4to, and was not completed till 1917 ; it ia 
well known as the standard work on the sub- 

i'ect. He afterwards published 'A Ohrono- 
opcal History of North-eastern Voyages of 
Discovery and of the Early Eastern Naviga- 
tions of the Russians,' IBlt), 8vo. He was 
also the oulhor of several smaller works and 
uamphlets, mostly on professional subjects, 
but including ■ An Essay on the Game of 
Whist," 1821, 16mo, which ran tlirough seve- 
ral editions. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
on 17 Nov. 1821. ^^ ' 
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BDRNEY,SARAn HARRIET (1770P- 

1844), novelist, theyounpest daughter of Dr. 
Charles Bumey (1726-1S14) [q. v.], was his 
only child by his second wife, Mrs. Stephen 
Allen,widowof a wealthv merchant at Lynn 
(Introd, to Diary >tf Mme. ifArblay, i. 13). 
No date is pven for the birth of Sarah Har- 
riet, but it musthavebeensbout 1770, Saiah 
Harriet Bumey is referred to in 1778a«'little 
Sally ' by Mme. d'Arbky (Diary, i. 31), and 
in 1791 and 1792 she accompanied her half- 
Bister to Hastings's trial by express invitation 
of the queen. She coiUil translate Ariosto 
from the Italian (Talen <if Fnnn. preceding 
vol. ii.), besides being an exw'llent French 
scholar; and on the arrivnl in Eugluiid of the 
French imierte in 1793, when she was "laying 
at Bradfield Hall with Arthur Young the 
agriculturist (who had married her mother's 
Bister), she acted as interpreter between her 
uncle and the Due de Lioncourt, who wu 
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his frequent giiest {Diary j v. 284-96). Miss i the blessed truth/ became a Friend. For 
Bumey next resided at Chelsea College with I the next few years he continued his farming, 
her parents, where her mother died m 1796 1 and, although ' he was diligent in attendii^ 
{Memoirs of Dr. Bumey, iii. 224-6). At ! meetings/ and occasionally * testified ' pub- 
this date her father characterised her as of licly, he does not appear to have been either 
quick intellect and distinguished talents, a imprisoned or fined. In 1657 he felt it his 
kind and good girl, but with no experience in ' duty to take a more prominent part in the 
household affairs. In 1796 she brought out affairs of the sect, and, in obedience to what 
her first novel, ' Clarentine,' anonymously. | he deemed a divine command, attended a 
This was well received, and was read by the i service at Aspetry * Steeple-house,* where, 




of which * charming novel was sold in three 
months' {Biog. Diet, of Living Authors), com- 



tantly 

attended and disturbed services, with the re- 
sult that he was frequently threatened and 



pelling a second issue the same year ; and in i occasionally beaten. Towards the end of 



1813 a second edition of * Geraldine Faucon- 



this year he was imprisoned at Carlisle for 



berg' was called for. In 1814 Miss Bumey brawling, though in fact he had been merely 
lost her fatlier, but she was not immediately ' a silent attendant at the service at which he 



removed from Chelsea College, whence, in 
December 1815, she published * Tales of Fancy,' 
with her name, dedicating the first tale to 
Lady Crewe, and the second, by roval permis- 
sion, to the Princess Elizabeth. After this she 
left England for Florence, where she passed 



was arrested; but, after being detained for 
nearly six months, was discharged without 
trial. In 1668 he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to plant Quakerism in Scotland, and 
then, after spending a few months on his 
farm, he made a similar effort in Ireland, 



several years, and where she began to "write ' where he was imprisoned several times for 
her * Romance of Private l^ife,' which she short periods, and was more than once nearly 
published after her return home in 1839, the i starved to death in crossing what were then 
nrst tale in it being dedicated to Niccolini, i almost uninhabited parts of the island. Bume- 
the Italian singer, and the second to Lord ' yeat was a bom missionary, and in 1660 
Crewe. In 1844, on 8 Feb., Miss Bumev died felt * moved ' to visit America. For nearlv 
at Cheltenham {^Geiit. Mag. new ser. xxi. two y<^*ars he resisted the impulse, until, its 
442), bequeathing some of her property to ' strength increasing, he sought out George Fox 
her half-nephew, Martin Charleys Bumey, the and consulted him on the matter. Shortly 
friend of Lamb {Anmial Reg. 1852, p. 322). | afterwards he was again arrested and sent 

^ The Wanderer ' is frequently set down as to prison for refusing to take the sacrament, 
one of Sarah Harriet Biu^ey's books. This and was treated with considerable harshness, 
is an error. It was \sTitten by Madame According to his own account he was re- 
d'Arblav {Diary, vii. 15-16). leased at the end of fourteen weeks, because 

[MmJ. d'Arblay'8 Diary, ed. 1854, i. Introd. * ^^^^*^^ Y^« » bowling-aUey before the prison 
13, 31, V. 159, 162, 191, 220, 253, 294-6, vi. 3, ^o^r, where several of the magistrates and 
77, 128, rii. 15, 16; Mme. d'Arblay's Memoirs others used to come to their games; and 
of Dr. Burnoy. 1832, i. 88, 97, iii. 224, 225,410, hearing my voice they were offended and 
425 ; AVatt's \V\h\. Brit. ; Gent. Mag. new ser. sent me away.' In 1064 he sailed from Gal- 
xxi. 442; Annual Reg. 1852, p. 322; Biog. Diet, way for Baroadoes, where he was occupied 
of Living Authors, 1816.1 J. H. for several months in endeavouring to coun- 

teract the heretical practices which John 

BURNEYEAT, JOHN (1631-1090), i Perrot had introduced among the quakers 
quaker, was born in 1031 at Crabtreebeck, \ in that island. From Barbadoes he went to 
near Loweswater, Ciimlwrland. Until he be- ! Maryland, and thence to Virginia. Here, 
came a quaker his history is unknown. From too, he found Perrot's heresies had been 
a scanty journal he kept we learn that he planted, and the greater part of his time was 
was an uneducated, hard-working farmer, occupied in rooting them out. When this 
sensitively religious, and, like so many of ' was done he visited the Friends in New Eng- 
his fellow north-countrymen, dissatisfied i land, and in 10(57 he returned to his native 
both with the formality of the Anglican I country. The next three years were occu- 
church and the narrowness of the puritans. I pied with journeys which embraced the 
When George Fox and a number of his fol- greater part of England, Ireland, and Wales, 
lowers went into Cumberland in 1053,Biirne- i According to Besse's * Sufferings,' in 1070 he 
yeat attended some of their meetings, and ' was fined 20/. for speaking at a meeting at 
Deing, to use his own words, * convinced of i Devonshire House, Bishopsgate ; and, as he 
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HfitialiHl tbt offence » fortnight afterwurJs, 
he was eiJiit to Nuwgali;. A fi'w montlis 
later he and Williitm Simpsou, I he nut bur of 
the far-fsmed ' UoinK Naked a Sigu,' again 
soiled for America, where Bumeyent stayed 
aa an luipuid pn^acher for several years. A 
fMlini; of much bitterness hod developed 
among the American yriende aguiiut their 
br«tbivn in England, ond especially against 
' George Fox and his papers of wboleMme 
advice,' and, hearing that Fox and eome of 
hie immediate followers werv coming to 
AmerluB, Burneyeat set himself the tusk of 
allaying ill-feeling, and was so successful 
Umi when Fox and his companions lande<l 
they received a hearty welcome from the 
colonists, nor through the whole of tlieir 
protracted slay does there aiipear to have 
betu tlie itligbtest display of nnimuflitv. At 
Bhod(> Island Biimeyoa't with several other 
quakers took part in a dispute with Roger 
Williams, who complains, and not without 
reaaon, that lie was barelypennitled to apeak, 
and who, to jualiiy hie position, wrot« aliook 
cmtitled 'George Fox digg'd out of his Bur- 
rows," in reply to which Burneyeat, in con- 
jooction with Fox, published ' A New-Eng- 
land lilre-Bmnd Quenched,' a work which 
at the time enjoyed considerable popularity. 
Burneyeat accoun IB for the fulness with which 
the dispute is recorded by asserting that it 
had been taken down in shorthand. In 1G73 
be left America, and, returning to England, 
spent most of his time in visiting and over- 
looking various ijuaker societies. In the fol- 
lowing year he was one of the Friends chosen 
U> inquire into and settle the dissensions in 
'WestmorelaDil caused bythe eccentricities of 
Stony and Wilkinson, hut his efforts were ut- 
terly futile. Somewhat later he again visited 
Ireland, where in 1083 be married. During 
the same year the Irish aulhorities became 
troubled hv ihe rapid increase of quakerism in 
that islanu, and Burneyeat, who was the most 
Active diiimnunalor of the creed, was arrested 
at a meeting and sent to prison, though no 
formal chiirge seems to have been brought 
against him. After two months he was un- 
conditionally released by order of the Eurl of 
Alrao. In 1088 his wife died, and was buried 
near Dublin. From this lime Burneyeat ap- 

Crs to have resided almost entirely in Ire- 
d, and, though he continued to priNich, his 
high chamcfer iirolected him from legal loo- 
Instalion. He died in 1090, and was buried at 
the NewQnrden burial'^psund, near Dublin, 
having btwn u uuukcr minister for Iwenty- 
Umw years, All lUu various 'leatiraonies' 
to him which remain concur in representing 
him as a fine type of man, humble, patient, 
■ —' uouerale. 'And in all his le^ 



VL-la,'s«v« onrof Ihehe' lest imonies' quaintly, 
' into whose house he entered he was content 
with such things as were set before him. were 
they ever so mean, which woe great 8aligflu^• 
tion to many poor, honest Friends among 
whom his lot was cast.' He left one son. 
Jouatlttm, who became a qiiaher minister at 
the age of twelve, and died in Cumberland 
inl7i3. UnlikesomanyoftlieearlyFriends, 
Burneyeat was not a voluminous writer ; but 
though his scholarship was small and his 
literary style poor, liis works were nruch es- 
teemed during the early part of the eighteenth 
cent iiry, owing to their earnest spirit of piety. 

The following is a fairly complete nst of 
his works : 1. ' A New-England tire-Brand 
Quenched ; being an answer to a slanderous 
book entituled " George Fox digg'd out of bis 
Burrows," ' &c. By John Burneyeat [and 
Geoige Fox], 4lo, 1079. 2. 'An Epistle 
from John Burneyeat to Friends in Penn- 
eylvania,' kc, 4to, 1086, 3. 'The Innocency 
of the Christian Quakers manifested,* &e. 
Bv John Burneyeat [and .4jiios Streltel], 
4to, 1088. 4. ' The Holy Truth ond its Pro- 
fessions defended,' Sec. By John Burneyeat 
[and John Watson], 4to, 108S. 

His collected works were published in 
1691 under the title of 'The "Truth exalted 

the Writings of that Eminent and Faith- 



testimonies from various Friends in England, 
Ireland, and America," No life of Burneyeat 
has ever been published, and the scanty rum- 
cants of his history can only be gleaned from 
the testiatonies of his friends and ocoisional 
references in the works of himself and his 
coni emporaries. 

[Fox's Journal i Wight"* Qunkors in Ireland; 
Smith « CniAlugue of Friendu' Hooks; MSS. in 
the Library of 5e Meeting for t^uffa rings, UdtOD- 
abirc Houw, Bishopsgsta Strwt,] A. C. B. 

BUBNHAM, RICHAIID (1711-1752), 

biographer, was bom at Guildford, Surrey, 
in 1711, of pious parents. He collected the 
dying sayings of more than a hundred pioua 
persons, with some account of their lives 
and last hours. He died in 1752,aiid in the 
following year was published ' Pious Memo- 
rials; or the Power of Kelicion nwin tlia 
Mind in Sickness and at Death,' by llie Itev. 
Ricliurd Burnham, with a reuommemlatory 
preface by the Kev. James Hen'ej-, author of 
the 'Meditations.' Besides the prel'aue, Mr. 
Ilervey added to the ' Memorials an account 
of Hichurd Burnham himself, by which it 
appears he preached for h few j^para to a 
amuU congregAtiou, and ended his life on 
4 June 1752, When he was dying, seeing 
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li'Tiiol'irilK Fiiriunil t^ormnii fur It. Ilurolmni, 
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lltrilNS, ALLAN (17i*l-l»13)..ant«-ori 
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rR.Ctia>Dbcn*a KBUDMaSa>tMmaD(Tb«naaa). 
(. Wl.] G. T- B. 

BUKK8,ISIj\,Y.D.D.n«17-l«'2),theo- 

"T'^£!!Zl ! l')8*e»J "riter, brotiier of WillutiD Clwlniea 

iTwt! >»"»" [q- '-]. «•• boTB m 1817 M Ihe tuamt 

',,".'" '^, vnrU irBrwlnl.-d Ii KiL'vtlj, near GIn.'K""') 



ili'i Fi, >iTi']r-r Dr. JamM Mclvin, a celebrsted 
ti 111 ii'-r <jf I^aiin, BDd at Marisdial College 
nii'l I Til M-r-ity.AbfTdewi, and the university 
of filiutc'iw, StiidTiDg for the roinistrr, ho 
WW ordnined in 1M3 to the charge n( St. 
P^It'ii I''r»>> church, Dundee, in Hiicomsion 
to il.i^ li^v. n. M. M'Cheyne, a man of emi- 
ji. hi jiindmlity and power. In 1868 he re- 
I ■ ■ . ■ I I !"■ di'ffTW of D.U, from the univerwty 
"I \''' i-'li'i'n, and in 1864 was chosen lo a 
I ■ .1'- rlinir in the iheolosicat coUfgo 

.1 I. . I I,,., ,.|,.|rHi. Glasgow. In this office 

' I'l'Tin-tberesr.ofhislife. Bums 

■ I !'■ If a eombinalion of waa- 

■ irli width of culture and 

■I !■ '■ ■ ■ii^' leathelic faculty and a 

!■■ '■!■ .' .i/.i.l. -ijirit. To the diltient and 

I 1 .' -. \-..r'^v of hia duties, firet as a 

mil --:< r "I 1 1<" ,;<>-'|>i'1 and then as a pmfe*- 
-.ir, In' iiLliliil I .'iiMik'rohle literarv activitr. 
Ill- Hii-f wriliiiits w^re: 1. 'A Series of 
EiMiy* on the Tractarian and other Move- 
menta in tlii> Church of England,' published 
in the ' )lrili>h and Foreign Ei-angeliral Re- 
view.' 2. ' History of iheCUurch of Christ, 
with special reference to the delincatioQ of 
faith and life." 3. ■ The Pastor of Kilsyth,' 
ft aketdi uf tlia life of liia foihtf. 4. M»- 



moil of bis brother, Rev. W. C. UimiB, M. A.. 
nUBBionaiT^lo Chion. A pnsthiimnus volume 
of 'Selecl BemainB' wns published in 1874. 
[BIukJBs Memoir, pNflxed to Selei;t BemaiDa 
of kill; Bnma. D.D., London, 1874 ; persanul 
ksoirledgti.] W. a. " 

BURNS, JABEZ,D.D. (160ri-1870), 
conformiar divine, wo? bom IB Dec. ISa"), st 
Uldh&m in Lancashire, where !iia fatlier was 
a cbeniiat. He was educated at a school at 
Chester, and at the grammsr school of Old- 
ham, which he lefl to engage in commercial 
piiiBuits at York and Bradford. For about 
thrc« yearH he managed a bookBelling biwiness 
at Keiuhlt'T. His mother, who died in his 
early caildhood, was a Weslejan, and named 
him after Dr. J abet Bunting. Bumsearljin 
life joined the Methodist New Connexion, and 
at tne age of sixteen delivered his first public 
addreas in a methodist house near YorK. In 
18S4 Bums married Jane, the daughter of 
Mr. George Dawson of Keighlej. He re- 
moved in 1^6 to London. Here m the midst 
of hardship be commenced his career as a reli- 
gious writer by the compilation of the ' Chris- 
tian'B Slietch Book,' 12mo, Ixndon, 1828, 
eighth edition 1835, &c., of which a second se- 
ries, with the same title, was issued in 1835 j 
and tlie 'Spiritual Cabmet,' 18mo, London, 
1829, and other editions. Previously to this 
date he had been baptised by the Rev, Mr. 
Farrent, the pastor of a general bantist con- 
eregation at Suffolk Street Chap;!, in the 
Boroi«h ; but he did not sever his relations 
with the Methodist New Connexion. After a 
few months spent in mission work on behalf 
of the general baptists in Edinburgh and 
Leith in 1839, he was from 1830 to 1835 the 
potrtor of a congregation connected with that 
body in Perth. He travelled over a large ex- 
tent of country during that period, preaching 
on tamnemnce. While at Perth Bums edited 
the 'Christian Miscellany.' In May 1835 he 
itocepted a call to the pastorate of the general 
baptist congregation assembling in .^uon 
Cbniel, New Church StTeet, Marylebone, and 
in June finally removed with his family to 
I/)adon, His congregation at lirst was small, 
but owing to his enthusia.Bm it increased so 
much that twice in the first twenty-five years 
of his ministry at Paddington it was found 
neoesearv lo enlarge the building in which 
it worshipnid. 

Burns Iiad mucli influence as a preacher 
and public speaker, especially on temperance. 
He is sojd to have been the first clergyman 
of any ilenominatioD to preach leetotalism 
ttmn the pulpit. He delivered thirty-five an- 
nual tGmjmrRnce sermons, l>eginniug Itt Dec. 
I6S0, many of which were published. Hewas 



' oneof the earliest members of the Evangelical 
Alliance, formed in 1845. In 1847 Burns paid 
his first visit to America, aa one of the two 
del^^tes from the General Baptist Associa- 
tion of England at the triennial conference of 
the Freewill Baptists of the United States. 
He published ' Note* of a Tour in the United 
States and Canada in the Summer and Au- 
tumnof 1847,' 8vo, London, 1818. He visited 
America again in 1873. In 1869 he visit-ed 
Egypt and Palestine, and prepared a ' Help- 
book for Travellers to the Eaat ; including 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, and Italy/ 
8vo, London, 1870. Bums died at his resi- 
dence in PorteuB Road, Paddinglon, on Mon- 
day, 31 Jan. 1876. The Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, Connecticut, conferred upon 
Bums in 1846 the honorarv degree of D.D., to 
whichthefaculty of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, added that of LL.D. in 1872. 

Bums wrot« a vast number of religious 
books year by year. In 1 837 he issued a very 

Kpular work, entitled ' The Golden Pol of 
inna ; or Christian's Portion, containing 
Daily Exercises on the Person, Offices, Worl^ 
and dlory of the Redeemer,' 2 vols. 8vo. In 
the fifth edition the title was altered to ' The 
Christian's Daily Portion,' 1848. Similar 
works were eutitled ' Christian Exercises for 
every Lord's Day, morning and evening, in the 
Year,' l'2mo, London, 1858, second edition 
1869; 'The Preacher's Marine and Pastor's 
Monthly Journal," sixty-six parts, between 
April 1839 and September 1844 ; ' One Hun- 
dred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons,' 
4 vols., London, 1836-9, which have gone 
through fourteen editions : ' Sketches of Dis- 
courses for Sunday Schools and Village 
Preaching,' 13mo, London, 1838, revised eai- 
tion, with three additional 'Sketches,' 1846, 
new edition, revised and eidarged, I860 ; 
' Sermons, chiefly designed for Fam i ly Reading 
and Villi^ Worship,' 12mo, London, 1842 j 
'One Hundred and Fifty Original Sketches 
and Plans of Sermons, comprising various Se- 
ries on special and peculiar Subjects, adapted 
for Week Erening Services,' 8vo, London, 
1866; and finally ''Two Hundred Sketches and 
Outlines of Sennons as preached chiefly in 
Church Street Chapel, Edgware Road, iCon- 
don, since 1866,' Svo, London, 1875. Bums 
prepared and edited the ' Pulpit CyclopmdiA 
and Christian Minister's Companion,' 4vols. 
8vo, London, 1844. 

Less important books by Bums were : 
The Mothers of the Wise and Good, or 
select Essays on Maternal Dutie.9 and In- 
fluence,' ISmo, London, 1846 'Christian 
Philosophy, or Materials for Tlioiight,' 1 Smo, 
London, 1845, second edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1849, ■ a book of ideas ;' ' Doctrinal 
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BUKXS, JAMES n7?9-l^l;, d>ip- arriTol U Bnadnun 11 June 1&I6. Cader 
'/iTivrr. tbiri]iii>n'>fl>t.Juhn Bum», minbtrr medicmladvicebewniindaced to lettm, villi 
of tl^Bar'iDTijMruli.tiW^ir.aiidbroihercrf n liew to uke pennaiHnt dune of the (n»> 
t)>Kiiurg'^m)>J'iliiiuiil AllanBunu [q. v.~,wka b]n«rian oongregnbcni at Funchal. Set free 
born 'ID {« June 17^. EntirnD^ into bimiKM from Dunblaiie on 4 Oct. be sailed anin M 
Hiai>liijnwniTiritbbU)ir<'jtber,G>rarg«Bunu, ' 6 Oct. and arrived i» 1 Not. Bat taia ttMj 
L^, tlimii witb bin, lvi<>n in 1824 to tmjiloj wa« not lasting. Owing to the Ulnie <d the 
«t«ani navi^titm. Si« veare laterth«v formed linta^ and the HiminiAfd inf 
■ C'fna*«:li<in with tlieMacI van of Liverpool, | hi* congif — "'"" '" 
anil in Ih^jHtbeirbiuiuKM wait extended bjlbe , 1853 he Ii 
fonnatiim of the fiunoiu Canard CoinpaiiTf<n i in lualth. After pwchingat BiMilosiad 
tbeeeUbliabnumtofalineofoceuneamen. 8t.Helien,he •etued(oBSa]Uj^66)witli 
The companf included Heasn, Cnnard end { the nenvlj larmed pmelijtcBU i iwniigi 
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tion in Well Walk, Ilampstead. His mi- 
nietiy wbb succeast'u!, nnd a Dew cliurob ivas 
built. In 18()3 a luunse -km added. Butm 
waa a man of cstliolic spbit j he admitted, 
as ■ me&iber of his cliun^ one who franMy 
said be ' was not a etrict presbyterian,' and 
who profeMeil Bimply to be a climtian. Hia 
preacliing was practiesl and emotional, rat her 
than dogmatic ; ita eltect was much assisted 
by a vDiCB which ia said to haTit reeembled 
that of Mauriw. His ueraonal influence 
was ftronger than hia pulpit work. In the 
man there waa a vein of^ kindly humour, 



r lighted up hia preaching. He 



liah Presbyterian Theological College, 
church courts he took little part ; but going 
in 1863 to the English presbyterian synod 
at Manchester, and tbenoe on a deputation 
to the Pree church asBembly in Edinburgh, 
he contracted a sei'ere cold. In January 
1864 he went to Mentone. In May he re- 
eorted lo Switierland, but relumed to Men- 
tone in Uctober, and there died on Sunday, 
27 Nov. ItiHU. He married, in the autumn 
of 1859, Margaret, daughter of Major-gene- 
nl John Macdonuld, of the IfengBl service, 
and widow of Lieutenant A. Procter, of tho 
aame. He published : 1. ' The Vision of Pro- 
phecy, anil other Poems,' Edin. 1854, 6vo 
(the ' Vision' is poor, and it* prominence 
iinured the book, but it came to a second 
adition, Edin. l&68,8vo). 2. ' The Heavenly 
Jerusalem, or Glimpses within thu Gates,' 
1856, 16mo (poems^. 3. ' The Climax, or 
on Condemnation and no Separation, a ser- 
mon [Bom. Tiii. 17, 18], with an lUuatra- 
tion by another Hand,' 1866, 8vo. Besidea 
these he contributed the article ' Hymns ' to 
the eighth edition of the ' Encyclopi^dia 
firilannicA;' and a aeries of papers on the 
cities of the Bible lo the ' Family Treasury," 
edited by Ken: A. Cameron. His ' Remains' 
(aee below) consist of hymns and miscel- 
laaeouB Terse, thirty-nine translations from 
German hymns, versions of six psalms, selec- 
tions from an unpublished poem called 'The 
Evening Hymn, thirteen sermons, and two 
prose fragments. 

[RemiaiKeDceBof the late J. D. Burna(1Rn4). 
reprinted from the Weekly Hoview, 17 Bm. 
lUl; Hamilton's Memoir nnd RemuinB of J. I). 
BnraB. 1SB9 (pcrrtmit); calidoguuB of British 
Hnseum and AdvocaUM' Libmiy, Edinburgh ; 
Geal. Mag. 1866, p. 120.] A. G. 

BITEN8, JOHN. M.D. (1774-1850), au- 
thor of the * Principles of Midwifery,' the 
«ldeeteonof the Rev. Jolin Bums, minister of 
tlieBsrt>nTparish,01asgow,and the grandson 
of^^JoliB uumB, author of 'Bump's English 



Grammar,'wasbomin Glasgow in 1774. His 
father was ordained 26 May 1774, and died 
•26 Feb. l&ffi, in the niuely.^Lslh year of his 
B^ and the sixty-fiflh of his Glasgow nu- 
nistrv. He wrote the account of Barony 
porifih for Sinclair's ' Statistical Account of 
Scotland"(HEwScon'B/'a«*i", iii. 40). The 
son'soriginal intention was to beconw a mnnu- 
factuter,but a disease of the knee-joint baring 
unfitted liim for learning the loom, as was 
ttien the usual custom, he liegan the study of 
medicineat Glasgow Universitv, At the open- 
ing of the Royal Infirmary of dlasgow for tho 
receptionof patients in 1792 he was appointed 
surgeon's clerk. Instead of commencing as 
a general practitioner, he began a courae of 
lectures to students in anatomy. 
I lectures soon became extremely popular, 
it was discovered that he uud made 
I use of subjects for dissection which had not 
been procured in a legitimate manner, and 
, the magislretes agreed to ^uaah proceedings 
against him only on condition that he dis- 
1 continued his lectures on the subject. This 
he accordingly did, but they were taken up 
by hia brother Allan [q. v.], while he himseff 
commenced to lecture on midwifery, His 
j earliest publication of importance was the 
' ' Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus.' 1799. Thia 
WES foUo'wed in 1800 by a ' Disflertation on 
': Inflammation,' in two volumes, which raised 
him to a high position as a medical writer. 
At an early period he became surgeon to the 
i lioyal Infirmarj^, and subsequently be began 
a general practice, which in time grew to 
be large. In 1809 he published ihe 'Prin- 
, cijies of Midwifery,'which greatly extended 
his reputation, ana, besides reaching nume- 
, rous editions, was translated Into several 
foreign languages. In 1811 he published 
' Popular Directions for the Treatment of the 
Diseases of Women ond Children.' He was 
I also a contributor to the ' Edinburgh Eney- 
clopcedia.' On the institution of the profes- 
j Borahip of surgery in Glasgow University in 
■ 1815,hewaHnowmfttedbvlheDulieof Mont- 
I rose for the chair. In this position be wbb 
I remarkably popular as a Wturer, but his 
I ' Principles of Surgery,' published In 1830, 
did not meet with much success. He also 
I published ' Principles of Christian Pliiloso- 
I phy ■ (1838). He perished In the wreck of 
; the Orion steamer (belonging to the Cunard 
j Company, of which hisbrotliera were founders 
and partners), near Portpatrlck, on 16 June 
1B50. HewasafellowortheRoyalSocicty, 
' London, and a member of the bistltute of 
I France. 

I [Old Conatr; Housei. uf tha Glaa^ov Qenliy, 
p,3I9; QeBt. Mug. 2ad>«r.xiJv. 332-3; Andei^ 
j son's Scottish NaUun.] 
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BUBXra^ ROBERT (17W-17W),- piMfe, 
was the MQ of WilliHi BuaMiy or BiDBM. 
The poet adopted tlM ipdliurBvMi OB p«b- 
liahiiighiafintTQl«meiiiI796w IWBuiiee 
had loDff been frmen in KiaeaiaaMahna. 
Robert Soniea held the fum of QodBBDhDI, 
OB Duimottar, the aetate of the Bui Mam* 
ehal attainted for hie ahaxe in the nbel- 
lionofl715. The poet always belierad that 
his own anoestors had aoiend in the aame 
cause (Chaxbsbs, IMmmd UMbt ^SmrmB, 
1861, i. 836). Robert BniMS had thiee sons : 
the eldesti Jaaeay settled in MontRwe, and 
became the fSuherof a seeond Jaaeay writer, 
and grandfiithw of a thixd Jaaeayuorost of 
MontToeejukd father of Sir Alexanoer Bones 
[q.T.]; Robert, second son of Robert of 
UloekMihiU, was a gardener in Enriand, and 
died in the house of his nephew, the poet, in 
1789; William, third son of Rolwrt, bom 
11 Not. 1721, went to Edinburgh in search 
of Wrfc, and thenoe to Ayrshire, where he 
leased seven acres of land in Alloway, near 
the Imdge at Boon, for a nursery garden. 
Here he built a clay cottage with his own 
hands. On 16 Dec 1767 he married Agnes, 
daiu^ter of Gilbert Brown, a Oarrick farmer 
(6. 17 March 17S2). Robert, eldest of seren 
children, was bom at AUoway on S6 Jan. 
1759. In his sixth year he wsA sent to a 
small school at Alloway Mill. Soon after- 
wards William lUirnes, in conjunction with 
four neighbours, ongagt»d John Murdocli 
to 8«»t up a small school, which Rolx^rt at- 
t«»n(led witli his younger brother Oilbert. In 
1766 William liurnes took a poor farm at 
Mount Oliphant, two miles off. The boys* 
attendance became irregular, and Murdoch 
gave up the school after two years and a half. 
The chihlren w(?re th»»n chiefly taught by their 
father. In 1772 Rob<*rt attendiid the parish 
school at Dalrymple to improve his writing; 
the next summer he spent three weeks with 
Murdoch, who liad l>et?n appointed in 1772 
to teach the English school at Ayr. Murdoch 
gave Bums one week's training in English and 
two in French. IJurns had to return home at 
harvest-time. Jle threshed corn at thirteen, 
and at fifteen was his father's chief labourer. 
An old woman named Betty Davidson had 
filled his infant mind with popular legends; 
at a later period he managed to pick up some 
reading, ^^u^l()ch lent nim a life oi Han- 
nibal (liis first l)ook except school-books); 
Bums afterwards borrowed a life of Wallace: 
his father l>orrowed or bought some educa- 
tional and theological works: Salmon's 'Geo- 
graphical Grammar/ the works of Rav and 
IVrliam, Stackhouse's * History of the fiible,' 
the *Bovle Lectures/ Taylor s * Original Sin/ 
HerAey's * Meditations/ and Locke's * Essay/ 





A ffilVtftiffli ct 

innuod him withHa iimln to 

'Hoaser/parU of SMUBtty AllaA 
R. Feiguasou'apoeBMi 
Rnddiman'b « Weekfy Magsaina* JJEIm 
p. 9X and tho aooga aold bj padlKa. Hs 
pidkad np FVeodi qnidkfyy imd^TtJ^t^ 
and tried Latin, tiMnuh with fitda flMosML 
Hiatalenta attiaeted tlia aftwirioa of tfe 
neighlKmiSyandhk&therpiOBiiBaiadllwflia 
wonld do aonetliittff eKtaorainaiT (Cau^ 
ana, L 89). His list poom. < *■«»■—■ 
Nell,' addiessed, it ia aai^ to^N^ Kba- 
triok (A. 80), aidlow4aboiinr IB tfii M^ 
was oomposed in his aeveotoeBth 
(177U). 

Mount Oliphant ptonrsd a haid 
and at Whitsuntide 1777 William 
took a fiurm of 180 aerai at LocUeay TnM* 
ton. Buns waa sent the aame anauMr to 
liTO with an uncle, Samuel Browa, atBi^ 
lochaeil, and study survegring 
Rodger, sofaoobnaster at the i 
Tillsge of Kixkoswald. Buna Sara 
aoquaiwtanoe with some jovial 
leanit to 'fill his glass,' and fidl la Wm 
with <a ehanning fillette.' Ha aorihbisi 
▼erses, enga^psd in conntiy aporCo^ mgMd 
Tigorously with schooUeUcma, and d rf e afc s i 
Kodfifer in a debate rashly provoked by the 
teaeher. He returned with some of his ms* 
t icity rubbed off, and afterwards tool^to read- 
ing Thomson and Shenstone, 'Tristram 
Shundy/ the 'Man of Feeling/ and 'Os- 
sian ' (letter to Murdoch, 15 Jan. 1783). He 
wrote * Winter/ the ' l>eath of poor Mailie/' 
'Jolin Barleycorn/ and other songs, while 
still at Ijocldea. In 1780 he icmied in 
forming a M)achelor*s club' at Tarbolton, 
which lield debates on such topics ss the 
rival merits of love and friendship, and was 
succeeded by a similar society at Mauchline. 
About this time he fell in love with EUison 
Begbie, dauf^hter of a farmer, who has been 
identified with his Mary Morison (Ghax- 
BEBS, ii. 217), and wrote her some nihex 
formal love-letters. She rejected him aj^psr 
rently on the eve of his departure for Irvine. 
He went thither to enter a flax-dressing 
business with a relation of his mother^s at 
midsummer 1781. Here he be^n his friend- 
ship with Richard Brown, a sailor whose ap- 
proval encouraged him to 'endeavour ' at the 
character of * poet * (letter to Brown, 30 Dec. 
1787), but who also led him into vice. On 
1 Jan. 1782 he was at a New Year carouse, 
when the shop took Are and was burnt to 
ashes, ruining nis prospects of business. He 
returned to Lochlea, and lived froffally and 
temperately. He began a common^aoe book 



> in April 1783, which was wntinued at in- 
I t«rv^, and wfts used by liU biographer, 

j Various lore alFairs are mote or lew dis- 
tinetly indicated in Uis songs, and in 17S1 
I he b«»me n membei of a masonic lodge at 
[ Tsrbolton, where his social qualities made 
I him popular, and Boon raised him to a lead- 
1, ing positiony He remained an enthusiastic 
\ maeon to th« end of his life, afterwards join- 
I ing IcnI^s in Edinburgh and Dumfries./ In 
t the beginningof 17S3d.is father's health be- 
gan to break. The farm was not prospering, 
■ltd there was a prolonged litigation about the 
lease. The old manwoa a reserved, devout, 
I and lUTectionale Scotch peasant of the same 
, trpe aa Carlyle's father. Murdoch calls him 
1 * Dyfarthe best ofthe human race' ever known 
to him. A little * Manual of Religious Be- 
' lief' composed by him was published in 1847, 
from a manuscript by Murdoch in possession 
of the poet's son OiUnrt. Robert had once 
offended him (Gilbert Bums qualifies this 
statement) by attending a danciDg-school in 
ij defiance of the paternal wishes, and had 
I otherwise given cause for some anxiety. lie 
\ never ceased, however, to respect his father, 
■who died on 13 Feb. 17*4, and was buried 
I at Alloway, where the headstone was in- 
*> scribed with an epitaph by his son. 
', The brothers Eobert and Gilbert managed 
1 to save enough from the creditors to start a 
h faun of 118 acres at Mossgiel, near Mauch- 
* line. They had taken it at Martinmas 1783, 
1 and settled therein 1784. The farm belonged 
I to the Earl of Loudoun, but the Bumses 
I were sub-tenants of Gavin Hamilton, writer 
I in Mauchline, who became one of Robert's 
I wannest friends. He became known to 
I educated men at Mauchline and Eilmar- 
nock, and his poetical genius began to assert 
it«elf. He had u serious illness; hesuifered, 
U he had already aufl'ered at Irvine, from 
nervous depression, which showed itwlf in 
Bome religious lines expressive of penitence. 
The birth soon after of an illegitimate child, 
Elitabeth Paton, suggests some serious cause 
for the Bcntimeiits expressed in these poems, 
which were soon succeeded bvlivclier strains, 
eudi as 'Green grow the ^shes, O,' and 
opistlw to poetic friends. The 'Epistle to 
Davie,' a brotlier poet, dated January 17Po, 
ia addrensed to David Sillar, one of the Tar- 
bolton club, who afterwards published his own 
poems, encouraged by Biime's success. Gil- 
Mit told him that the poem would ' bear 
being printed^' and they talked of sending 
it to a magazine. The first two epistles to 
lik, another nmall poet, are dated 

B (accounts of Lapraik, Stllar, and 
in the Qmtemporariet of Robert 



Barm, 18iO). About the same time 
wrote ' Death and Dr. Hornbook,' sstirisi 
one John Wilson, a viUage grocer and & 
penser of medicine, who afterwards settled 
in Glasgow, became a teacher and ' session- 
clerk of the Oorbals,' and died in 1839. 
Theological controversy was rife in Bunis'a 
society ; the adherents of the old Calvinism, 
known as the ' Auid Licht," were opposed 
to the 'New IJcht,' represented by the more 
rationalising school of which Blair and Ro- 
bertson were conspicuous leaders. Taylor's 
' Original Sin,' part of Bums'e library, was 
a favourite book of the New Light pirty. 
Gavin Hamilton followed the New Lig""" 
-while William Auld, minister of Mauchl 
(from 1742 to 1791), was strictly orth 
In 1784-^ Hamilton was prosecuted b_ 
session, then before the presbytery of ^ _ , 
and finally before the synod, for alleged neg- 
lect of the Sunday. He was defended Vf 
Robert Aikin, writer in Ayr, also a friend of 
Bums. Burns threw himself into the con- 
troversy with characteristic vehemence, and 
produced some satires of startling vigour. 
He had shown his sentiments in an ' Epistle 
to John Quudic of Kilmarnock on the publi- 
cation of (the second edition of) his Essays' 
(1785), attacking 'bigotry' and 'supersti- 
tion.' He then wrote the 'Twa Herds,' re- 
ferring to a story of a quarrel between two 
of the Old Light — ^AIct. Moodie and John 
Russell, minister at Kilmarnock — about 
April 1785. This, says Bums, was the first 
of his poems which saw the light. It wag 
circulated in manuscript, and created 'a roar 
of applause.' 'Holy Willie's Praver,' a rour"- " 
hut most pungent satire, soon followed, 6 
reeled against one of Hamilton's < 
in the session. Bums represents 1 
of a virile and imaginative nature HKunsi ■ 
system of belief and practice which, as he 
judged, had degenerated into mere bigotry 
and Pharisaism. He developed an unsyste- 
matic scepticism which often shows itself 
in his serious letters. His strong passions 
pushed his contempt for hypocritical and ex- 
ternal asceticism into a practical disregard of 
the morality which it caricatured, andwhioh _ 
he continued to respect. The New Light 
party, however, applauded some outbursts (t 
questionable decency from their ally. 
' Holy Fair,' written a year or two h , _ 
was admired by Blair, who suggested tha 
change of'salvation'lo 'damnation' instaiUM 
12. That Bums, like Carlyle, who at once 
retained the sentiment and rejecl«d thu creed 
of his race more decidedly than Bums, c*^'-* — 
sympathise with the higher religious se 
ments of h is class is proved by the ' Cottar 
Saturday Night,' also written in 1786. 
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dr^crLbrs Ilia tiithr*r*:s prrtumiaiicH i.>t* family taint<l by Armour to make him give security 
(icrviitii.in;^. a duty in which Bums succtrfded for maintaining hid expected child. llewar>, 
him. pRLviniT. it i:s said (Chambers, i. ItiO), howw^r. back at Mo^sgiel on 3 Sept. 17f^. 
m^^jrt impr»r9ei\>ly. A playful trv'atmtrnt of wh«?n Jean gave birth to twins — a bov, 
p<>pular <9up».'n»tition is ail<'<prril at th^* &ame KoWrt. and a girl, who soon died. 
tim^: in th»;*Addr»:"9.s to the Ik'il." while the While still uns^'ttled. Bums met Man- 
width ot' thr pot^t's &vmpatheticol>«*^rv'at ions Campbell, daughter of a sailor fn)m the 
i»f humiin nature is shown in the rollicking neighbourhood of Dunoon, who hadpn>bably 
vi^ijur of his most dramatic pertVirmance, been known to him as a nursemaid in ihe 
thtr "Jolly B^i:inir?*(alsi^ of ab*juttliis date), familv of (.Tavin Hamilton. He mrt her 
Bums's p«:>^tical activity at this periixl { 17&o- ( 14 May ITiJd ) on the banks of the Ayr. They 
\7^6\ was astniiL«hing. Besidt^s the p«>fms exchanged bibles as a mark of betrotiim^nt, 
alr»-ady notict^d. 'Twa Doffs.* the * \ isbm,* and she agrefd to accompany him as his wife 
tht; * Dr^am/ ' Halli)Wrrn.' the lines * To a to Jamaica. ( Kums's bible came intfi the 
Mi 'US**.' and 'To a Mtuintain Daisy/ and hands of a nephew of Mary Campbell, who 
various s«in^.wer*^ writ t»='n at Moss^ir^l. He emigrated to Canada, where it ^'as boujorht 
was bt-ginnini? to think i>f publication, which and presented to the trustees of the Bum j 
S'lnn t)»;cam»' desirable f<.>r a n»'W reason. At monument on Jo Jan. 1841.) The passion 
Mauchlinr- he iiad fallen in love with Jean is apparently commemorated in * The Hij^h- 
Armour {b, '27 Feb. 1767 •. one of the 'six land Lassie/ *"\Vill ye go to the Indies, my 
prip^r young U.-ll->* of the place celebrated Mary J** and especially in his most pathetic 
m his rhyme. H^-r father was a master p»)ems, 'To Mary in Heaven '(about ^.knobHr 
mason at Mauc-hline, and one of the Old 17^9), and ' Highland Mary ' (14 Nov. 1795 ». 
Liffht. Some time in the sprincr of 17?*6 it They prove this passion to have made the 
became evident that Jean was alx.mt to give most enduring impression upon him. Mary, 
birth to a child by Bums. Burns hereup^m after spending the summer with her parents 
gave her a writT»*n acknowledsrm>*nt that she at Campbelton, caught a fever from a bn'^rher 
was his wife ; and, according to the pr».*valent whom she nursed at Greenock, and dini 
morals of their class, there was nothing very there in October 17.>t5. (A monument to her 
unusual iu this (•ril'Tnfvv^'nts, Burns'sfarm, in the Greenock churchyard was rai^*-*! by 
l.,.'.vv»-r. w;'.^ iiiiT I'ri^^U'rinj. :iii«l J'-aus >uhsoripri'Mi. and (.■'»u*'»'i-niT»-d on 'J~\ .Ian. 
t:i*i:'r. iii'ii.iiiir ;ir :'k- .■■•iiii-.'i'ii with a 1*»4l'.» Burn> wa^i v^-ry r.'rir»'nt in r- .::«.nl *■» 

n::;ii ^vi: I w:i- .!• ■ill!-- ill-- an i ] r aiil rhi- i'«»iin»-i^riMn. Attr-r hi^ betrotlial ?■» Mary 

].. -..r- ..ii\. ii--.lav.-l '!.:!: *!:■• :r. -.rria.:" mu^t h*- ^till >p»'ak:i <il' living J»-an to di.-'rai-tii'ii 
b' ii>-'lv»il. All I'.ii-i--. in-l ;i::ij Aikin, jtn \K lirio^ llf .hiii- 17**»>); and, in '|ii!'.-tt 
tl." wrir.-r i^i" Avr. .i]'!" ar *■• l;:l^•• :!i"Uj:lir hi«» iiiehiTich"ly. h** ot^uM writ.- hiiruor-'U-J 
— "i" c'lr-" •Tr'U'-'ij-.v — t!.,-/ th" .i.-«.:riu> and >t'nTin>'ntal p«»"m>. .S'»nie vrTSi'*. i-i I'are- 
ti'tn "t* th'- iiai»«r \V"ull l"' »-iiuivai-nt !■• a <U- w^-ll to Kliza, >aid to 1w.» i>ne of tin* • I»«11hs 
v:-!". .l-an.r-' l»:;ni-'- :iii:.:iriM'n,-av»- Way •>!* Mauclilint*/ >*'eni to imply t»th«':- tiina- 
Mii'l >-i.7r' Ji'l'-r' -1 ^h'- 'i oiini'Tr i Ai'rii 17**«>K tinn'^. 

1> rn-. .l.-_'i-*''l wi'l: lii- |" -i:i -n. r'-"lvf.l l»uni* a*tribuT.-i hi- abantlonnien* 'l' th*- 
t" •nii^r::*-. an-i '•K'ain-l rV 'in a I>r. l^"u- Ka*t liiilian eXiK-iliri-in to a It-tJ-r tp-m 

iria- a j.l :< '■ '•( o*'.*. a V' ar a-« -u-r r «»i' rtii Bhu'l^bu-k i daTfil 4 S.-pt. 17***)), tli-- Mina 

t-Tat«- ii: .I.iTiiaira. HaniilT-'n n-'W a«lvi>»d im-T. t«» whom tli*- ] ms ha<l )}*-*'U —n* hy 

iJiirn- !■' j''ii'l.'-!i lii-s ]i'"-ni> in "I-iI'T th o]»- ^I^. I-awri*-, mini*.T»T ••!' Li>\vdun. BKukl-.H-k 
t:iin til'- n"C'--arv ]i:i«'-aj'-!H 'ii-v. Tlir-v i'\]n'f->«'<l il»-liirlit anil a>tuni>linii'n!. aii-l "•ui:- 
W'V" in:vv'\:n^\v jirinT-'l l»v .l-ihn WiUm uf tri-*.lt<l a .•«r-i'nnd »diti-»n. ntluT indui-i-m'-iiT" 
Kiiinarn'H-k. an i ani-'itr' <l a: *h»' •inl « it". Inly i-«>-i]i»TaTid. iMiiraM ST»-warT had n;ni tiire** 
17"»H. Jl":-« ir-i'-nU l:a<l -ui.-.riii'-l I'-ir ^ioO nf Tin* ]mfms to r»lackl«M-k. lii«« ntt'-nTifn 

f..]ii.--!. < Ml L'- Aiij. .V.'H l.fi 1 n .li-p-»s»-d havinLrb»-'-n dnnvn t'»t li^-ni by Mr. Mark-nzie. 

ot". l»'avinj 'iniv tit'.-n on liaii-l i( 'h VMULKs, >nr::fon at Manrhlin*'. ( )n I'.'J ( >ct . Mai-k-nzi-- 
i. ."U'.h. Unrn- Jiiiil'- alMi'iT L'n/.. aU'l ln< r»- Tonk Huni'; to diii" at St«'wart'^ \ :Ha aT 
pntati'in ^^;l- r.-jii'llv -]»r"a<l. MMMnwhilH, ho (.'atrim'.<»n The Ayr. Burns comm»-in-^r«t'S 
>Till (•r.nT.'ni]'l.ii''ltiijiL:rati"n. II.- nnnleov^T rhi- mf«'tinir. at whirh h»* was muoli i.l.a-rd 
t1i" C'TivriL'liT ■'tin- Tif-ni- t.» (iilli»-rT Burn- wirli St»'wart and anothiT pu-^t, Loid iMinr, 
in trii-r 1". .r hi- ill'-^itinia!'- «i tu^lit^-r. K. Pa- -on nf tlif Karl of S.'lkirk. Meanwhilt- l»*s 
tnii. In .ImIv and A:iLfM-t I:-- iliil |i.naiu'»' in printi-r at Kilmarmu-k r"t*'i>f(l to iin-l'-rtaki' 
tlj»- clinn-li jiT Manclilin.'. in ur.l.T Tm «il,tain a -••n»nd ••dition unh'«»> liurns wi»nld a«ivanC'» 
ft (frtirifati- fnim th*- mini.-t'-r iliaT In- wa- a 'J7i. f'»r the paper. This, h»* .M»y>. is • ."Ul »^( 
barli»-lor. K«»r -inp' tini.'h.- Iia<l to ke'-]» out my pciwer/ A friend, Mr. Ballantyne ol' Ayr, 
oi'fhf wav in con-ei^iwuce '^t' vv. wuvniiu oIh ntfered to advance the money, but advisetl 



Jiim (according 1o GilVrt Bums) to p) to 
Edinliurgli for a piibUsher. He decided upon 
this pUn. anil jiist before starting mnde ao- 
qu&intanro witL Mrs. Duniop of Dunlop, 
wlio h»dheengTenllystn:<!kby the 'Cottars , 
Sftturday Niabt." ( Mre. Dunlop died 24 May i 
3816, ng<ed64.) Slie remixinpd his (rlend and 
CorreRpondent t lirough his life, with the excep- 
tion of a coolncKB in its last year. Through ' 
Mre, Donlop be beeame a correspondent of 
■Dr. Moon-, mithor of ' Zeluco,' to whom he 
(•2 Aug. 1787') the autobiomphicBJ | 
letter which (with the statempnts of Gilbert . 
Soma and Murdoch, all printed by Currie) 
is the main aathority tor his early life. 
Bunia left Mossgiel on 27 Nov. 1786, riding 
on k borrowwH pony to Edinburgh, which he 
YMchttd n%Xt day, He shared the lodgings 
of John Richmond, previouely a clerk of 
O. Bamiliou')!, in Baxter's Cloee, l>awn- 
nurket. He took off his hat before the 
hnuse of .\Jlan Itamsay. and visited the 
grave of the poet Robert Fergiisson (1751- , 
1774), to whom he obtained leave to erect a i 
monument in February 1787. He finallv 
paid the bill for this (6/. 10«.) in Febnmij 
1793. On 7 Dec. he attended a masonic meet- 
ing and was introducpd to Henrv Erakine, 
the dean of faculty, by his friend, Mr. Dal- 
rynple of Ayr. Dalrymple was also a cousin 
(ttLatdOlpncaim, for whose patronage Hums i 
always exiirpKSed the warmest gratitude, j 
Qlenoaim hnil read the poems, and at once I 
indiicedthe members of llie Caledonian Hunt | 
loaub«crib*to asecnndedilion. Henrv Mac- 
iRniie, the ' Man of Feeling,' published an 
enthusiastic review of them in the ' Lounger ' 
(0 Dec, 1786), calling him a ■ heaven- taught 
ploughman.' They had l)een alreadv favour- 
tbly noticed in the 'Edinburgh Magaiine' 
tot Octobi>r, and extracts had been given in 
the November number. Mackeniie's critical 
utlerance was authoritative, and Burns was 
welcomed by a 
the ploce. The Duchi 
Montoddo (whose daughter, Eliza Burnett, 
he sp«!ially admired), Robertson, Blair, Gre- 
gory, Adam Ferguson, and Frasar Tytler 
rewivfHl llim into their society. Bums re- 
mained at his humble lodgings, and made 
Mquaintance with Iras esalted circled. He 
bMongnl to ime of the convivial clubs com- 
mon at thii time, called the 'Crochallan 
FencibiM,'' which met at the house of one 
DougltB, famous for singing a Gaelic song 
oall^ ■ OhicJiaUan ' (see M^mciri o/ JT. 
Smtlti*, ii- 365). Bums contributed some 
vsmen, not worthy of his better moments, to 
a collection of th<^ imtigitmble kind, and be- 
camn intimate with W. Nicol. of the high 
•chbul, Snu'Uie, Dunbur, A. Cunningham, 



and others, who appear in his verses and cor- 
respondence. 

His behaviour in the higher society has 
been described by Dugald Stewart (letter to 
Currie) and one of his biographers, Josiah 
Walker. They agree as to his uncorruplod 
simplicity, and the enrsordinary force and 
versatility of his conversation. With the 
dress and manners of a plain farmer, he took 
his proper position among social superiors, 
who were all his inferiors in intrinsic power. 
Bums's genuine independence of spirit moda 
him rather over-sensitive to any appearance 
of neglect. He was occasionally led Into 
' breaches of decorum ' from this cause or 
from inexperience. But he made himself 
respected among men, while his manner to 
ladtes i» said to have been ' extremely defe- 
rential ' and perhaps a little over-fitrained in 
the direction of gallantry. The Ducheu 
of Gordon said that he was the only man 
who 'carried her off her feet.' Scott, then 
a !ad of sixteen, saw bim at Dr. Fei^fuson's, 
whither be was brought by Stewart. Bums 
was alfected to tears by some lines from 
Langhome underthe print of a dead soldier. 
Scott was rewarded by a kind look and word 
for idenlilying the quotation. Scott speaks 
ofBums's'dignifiedplainnessand simplicity,' 
and says that his most remarkable feature 
I was the eye, which ' literally glowed ' when 
j he spoke with interest. ' I never saw such 
j another eye,' says Scott, 'in any human head.' 
I John I'attison, som« years later, speaks of 
his 'matchless eyes,' and his friendSymesaya 
I that they were like ' coals of living fire ' 
I (CHAHBEBs.iv. 167,174). The second ^iti on 
of his poems appeared on 21 April 1787, 
with a preface expressive of sturdy self- 
respect: ' I was bred to the plough and am 
independent.' There were 1,5(K) suhscrihera 
for 2,800 copies. He ultimately received 
about 600/., but his publisher (Creech) was 
dilatory in payment, and Bums waited many 
months in suspense as to his plans. He ex- 
presses the belief that his ' meteor-like ' 
success would only last while it had the 
charm of novelty (letter to Blair, 3 May 
1787), He had told Lord Uuebon in the 
previous Fehmaiy that he should return to 
' wno his rustic muse . , . at the ploughlaiL' 
In the spring of 1787 Bums made an agree- 
ment with James Johnson, an engraver, who 
was preparing a collection of Scotch Bonga, 
The tret lolume appeared in May, with two 
songs acknowledged bv Bums. Ueconlinued 
during the rest of Lis life to contribute 
original songs and to collect others, many of 
them modified or completely rewritten by 
himself. He undertooli this from patriotic 
motives, and neither asked nor received 
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]itiyiiiciii. lit' mmlf Miiih'iMiir> in ihesum- wanls u friend of Scott's, at Ochtertyiw in 

iinr. •liiriiit; whii-li li>- in^]Hfit*tl t'lirnis and Montt'ith. He ri'turned by Kinn><.« and 

i-nlK'i'trd si'H::*. Thi'ir fhri»n«ilo|fy has btt*n (^ut'ensiferry. rt^acliinp Edinburgh on :iU<Krt« 

niiiUiT itf Minii* di>itiitf (m'l' Chamheks, ii. whence he immi'diately wrote to Miller ox- 

Ajij». i». .*U.">V !ii> tir^i imir was fr».»m '» May pressinir his desire for one of his farmi*. and 

to *.* .Iiini'. witli K'lU'rt Ainsli*'. a yoiin^ st*nsibly saying: that he desire<l a >m all farm 

writ »r who w»i> vt-ry inTimate with him at — * alunit a nhmj^h&rang ' — at a fair ri-nt. He 

ilii> tinif (for aivoinit nf Ain>lie, who ditnl now lod^^a with a Mr. William Cruik- 

11 A|»ril Ix'W. in hi^ }.eVinty-si'Cond year, i>hank. a collea^ie of NicoFs, at 2St. Jama's 

>ee IaiiuI "f /*«/•«.<. p. h? i. He travelletl Snian». 

ihroiuh Ihiiise To (.'oUlMr.':im. eros^intr the llunis lingered at Edinburgh, seeking to 

hridi;f lo Ih- in Knirlmiil. Ki-lsi*. Jedhurph, obtain payment from Creech, and tmngto 

and :il*t»T rnmlile.* iiImmit tin* Tweed ti* Aln- a rran ire fnr some permanent sett lem*»nt. He 

wiik, Warkwonh. Newi-jistle. Carlisle. 1) urn- wrote ver>es to his * rosebud/ thet welve-year- 

trir>. whence he vi>ii."d MaUwinton to hx^k old dauffhtor of his hojt Cruikshank. He 

!it a t*:irm nlresuly otV.-n-d lo him by Mr. wroteadmirinplettersto Miss MarjznretChal- 

Ptitriek Millerilt'itertxJ.ltallantyne. I4.)an. mers. a connection of G. Hamiltim's, whose 

I7>7>. and tinally lo Maiu-hliin-. Hen* he acquaintance he had made at lUacklockV. 

w«> a! tir>T disx:n>ted bv the ^ervilitv h^^i the He saw her and her cousin, Charlotte Hamil- 

Armour^, but si»'»n nMi'-wrd hi> old relations tim, i>n his tour with Dr. Adair (afterwards 

with Ji'an. Purin;: ihf latter part of June marritHl to Miss Hamilton) at Harvfiston. 

hi* \i>iird tlie NVi-M Hii^hlunds. writiui: a Clackmannanshire, and greatly admireii b^th 

bittrr epiunim u]ion the A\t»rfhip of the Ihike ladies. He celebrated Miss Chalmer? a< 

.»f Ariryll at Invfrary. and returning by • IVjgy ' in a couple of sonars. He tells her 

IViii-U-y. AttrT !»i»tnding Julv at home he of another visit which he had paid to Diim- 

rrturiied iv> Kdinbiiri;h, partly to see his fries in onler to settle upiin a farm. He had 

piibli«»hiT. on 7 -Vu*:. Kichmond having decided to leave Edinburgh in December, 

lakrii a nt-w KHU'er, he n«»w chummtHl with when he was detaine<l bv an iniurv to hi? 

NV. Nicol. a M-lt'-iaiiirhi teacht-r at the !ii»:h kniv from the upset of a coach. He had bet-n 

>c!i«»ol.con-|ncuoiis lor rtuitilsurs-i and almost invited to driuK tea the next day«sDrc.t 

*'.1'.:\. \\ :1; N.v'»l b" ^!:irred with :i Mr-. M'Leh'^se. and h-' ha-l v rirr-n *■• 

V u ■ : •. .. : :•: '.•. ■ . I!-.-: 11 ^l.'...r.vU. 1:-.t :■. '•::..■? uivi.tin*: ili" irivir-t*- -ii. wliiJ; 

\ ...\ V ..'..'. ^' ■.'.••.. \n:. :• \.:' J:\^'■ l--.'..:'.:-.' tli- !'.'.■-: "t' a r-inarii:!) ■!■■»■ ^-.-r—i- -n- 

\ 1- ■ ••> - '\ .1 ,l..r ■ '■ •]■•«"..!■.•. n ..I'.:'..". Mv-. M'L'h-"i''. \\r:\ ir.V'iiiii 

• •' ::!*i ; •".':.■ '< I'ri' :*\ )'■ ':\ ;i M:-- AiTii--- ( ■r:ii».^:an^l;r •!■■■!' A i: ir-r^^' 
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be* continued intiinncj. Rums raves in 
rather Btlltcd plimBifB. nnd declarBB that lie 
'loves to nuuliit^sb niiij fuels to torture.' 
Bums npparentl J consiil erod thnt bis marriage 
to Jean Armour wiu diiwolved, and tnliinnle« 
R vtgue Uopo that Mr. M'Leho«e mny iwiue in 
beftnirncunihrancetDhiH wife; but thenatu- 
r»l end of such a correapondtaice must liavo 
bern obvious tubuthpartioB. McauwhileJean 
Armour was again expecting to become a 
mother. She had been turned out (or, aa she 
aaya, WiDDKLt. vol. Li. App. xxii., prevented 
from rvlurainr troni a TUit to Mr. Muir at 
Tarbolton Mifl) by het fnther. Buroa, Btill 
confined by hi* accident, wrote to a friend to 
help hor. Un 16 Feb. Burns went lo Glas- 

C, and thence toMauclilinr. II" rwonciled 
1 to her mother, lie afiaiii Icnkud at Mil- 
ler's tarm at Ellisland, and returned to Edin- 
bunrh, where he announces (to M inn Chalmers, 
14 March 1788) that he has Anally taken the 
leaM. HeaoonafterwardseettledwithCrwfch, 
rweiTing, it seems, about 600/, (Chambers, 
ii. 24^}. (lie says only a little over 40U/,, 
lettw to Moore. 4 Jan. 1789. Creech, ac- 
oording to H^ron (p. 31), professed to have 

iinid Bums 1,100/, The copyright was sold 
or low., and Bums hod, tliurefore, no interest 
in later editions, to which be gretuitously 
OOntribtited fiome new songs.) He at once ad- 
vmnced 180/. to help his brother Oilbert, who 
iraa still struggling ou with Mow^el. 'Jlie 
debt was finally repaid by Oilbert from the 
profits of an edi tioa of his brother's works more 
tluui thirtv years afterwards. Justbeforethiit 
Burns hail nnatly obtAined a qualification for 
the excioe. The adriMbilitr of obtaining such 
a placA— the only piece of patronage easily 
■ccsuible — liad l>een discussed by bts frieniU 
before he first came to Edinburgh (letter to 
K. Aiken, October 1786), and he applied for 
it to hia patrons. Lord Gleucaim and H. Oru- 
turn of FintiT, apparently in this January. 
He bMitstml for aome time between farming 
ftnd theexcise,and finally decided to take the 
Arm, keeping the appoinlment as something 
to fall back upon. The order to give him the 
neccMary two weeks' training as an exciseman 
wu issued to an olticer at Tarbolton 81 March 
1788. Bt the end of March Bums, who had 
oootinued hia letters to Clarinda declaring 
that ho would love her for ever, was back at 
Mossgipl, making arrangements for his new 
life. When at a distance from Edinburgh the 
influence of Mrs. M'Lehose apparently de- 
clined, and he was moved by the older claims 
of Jean. About this time (the date is un- 
certain) Jean gave birth to twin daughters, 
who died in a few days, and in the course of 
April Buma had privately acknowledged her 
U bis wife (see a letter to James Smith, 
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28 April). A legal ceremony was performed 
in Garin Hamilton's house 3 Au^. {Land of 
JIurat, i. 23). On fi Aug. the pair acknow- 
ledged their marriage in Maucldine chiircti, 
when they were duly admonished, and Bums 
gave a guinea to the poor. 

"' ' ' naturally indignant. Burns 

uch asotogy as he could a year later 
iieiifrof U March 178»), ond wrote a few 
Ietl«rs to ber in 1791-->, in one of which 
(27 Dec. 1791) he encloses the fine poem, 
' Ae fond kiss, and then we sever.' The first 
of the«e letters tells her that during their first 
intimacy he was ' not under the smallest 
moral Ijb to Mrs. B.,' and could not know 
'all the powerful circumstances that omnipo- 
tent necessity was busy laying in wait for 

Bums was now resolved to lead the life of 
a steady Isrmer at Ellisland, It consisted 
of one hundred acres in a beautiful situation 
on the south bank of the Nith, six miles from 
Dumlries. Allan Cunningham, whose father 
was factor to the estate, says thai Bums made 
a poet's choice, not a farmer's. lie look a 
lease for seventj-six years, at a rent of 50/. 
for the first three vears, and afterwards TO/, 
Mr. Miller was to'gire him 300/. to build a 
farm-steading and enclose the fields. Bums 
came to reside on IS June, and set about 
building his house, his wife meanwhile stay- 
ing at Mauchline, forly-aii miles off, where 
he visited her occasionally. He refers lo her 
in ' a' the airts the wmd can blaw,' and 
' O were I on Parnassus' hill." He settled 
his wife in the new house in the first week 
of December. The songs, ' I hae a wife o' 
my ain,' ' Auld Lang Syne,' aud ' My Bonnie 
Jliiy' (the last two sent to Mrs. liunlop as 
old Scotch songs), belong to this time. On 
IB Au^. 1789 a child was boru to him, named 
Francis Wallace (in honour of Mrs. Diinlop, 
a descendant from W illi am Wallace's brother ). 
Tliefarmwas not doingwell, while hia family 
WBB increasing, and Bums thought, according 
to Allan Cunningham, thai by working it 
chiefly forthe dairy he could leave the super- 
intendence to Mrs. Bums and her aigters, 
while he could lake up his appointment in 
the excise. He accordingly obtoinfid from 
Mr. Graham an appointment lo his district. 
It brought in 50/. a year, from which 10/. or 
12/. expenses were "to be deducted, with a 
pension for widow and orphans. It involved 
the duty of riding two hundred miles a week 
over ten parishes. Bums seems to havo dis- 
charged his duties vigorously, though judi- 
ciouBly shutting his eyes to occaaional pecca- 
dilloes of poor neighbours(CKAHBESs,iu. 83). 
The work left him little leisure forpoetry, 
andexposedhimtasometemptalions. 'Though 
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ucca^ionally oul of eptnt« (be composed about 
this time the pathetic verses to ' Mary in 
Beaven'), his more jovial hiimouKhnve left 
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brating a convivial meeting with Allan Ma»- 
'Bon and bin old chum Nicol, then on a visit 
MoSat. Nicol soon afterwards bought a 
It liosgan, not far from Bams, 
meetings were probably held. 
ither famous song, the 'Whistle,' de-scribes 
'» drinking contest held ISOct. 1789 (Cham- 
BKBB, iii. 67-71), where three gentlemen, 
Captain Riddel of Friar'a Carse, Ferguason 
of Craigdarroch, and Sir Robert La wrie, drank 
against each other for a whistle won, accor- 
ding to tradition, bv a similar contest of a 
i Sir Robert Lawrie against a gigantic 
Bums looked on to see fair pla<r, 
writing his poem, and keeping himself tole- 
'lly sober. Fergusson won, and Lawrie 
quite recovered the coDtest. In the 
leasoa Bums made the acquaintance of 
. . isOrosEithen visiting Friars Corse upon 
antiquarian expedition, and addressed to 
him the lines be^naine'ltear, Land o'Cakes 
and britlier Scots.' Rums asked Grose to 
make a drawing of Allowsv Bark, as the 
burial-p lace of h IB fami 1 y, and Grose consented 
on oondition that Bums should give him a 
witch Btorv. This was the occasion of ' Tarn 
o' Shanter,' written (as Mrs. Burns told Lock- 
han.) in one dav in his favourite walli by the 
Nith. According to the country atory Tarn 
and Kate represent one Douglas Onilmm and 
his wife, Helen M'Tamfart, whom Bumslmd 
known at KirkoBwald. Aletterto Grosa,iii 
which Bums gives a version of the lerand, 
was first printed in Brydges's ' CensuraLite- 
Paria' (1796), The poem Brat appeared in 
Grose's 'Antiquities of Scotland, published 
April 1791, and it was immediately received 
with applause. 

At the end of 1790 Bums appears as ao- 
commodating one Alexander Crombie with 
a bill for 30/., and about the same time he 
is pirily paying a hill for books supplied 
by Mr. Peter Hill , including a family bible, 
Shakespeare, ' Ossian,' 'Don Quiiote," ' Jo- 
seph Andrews,' 'Roderick Random,' Gar- 
rick's and Gibber's works, some collections of 
essays, the ' Marrow of Modem Divinity,' 
Blair'? ' Sennoa*,' two or three theolorical 
works, and a map of Scotland. On setCing 
at Ellisland Bums had set afoot a scheme foe 
a local library, of which he sent an account 
to Sir John Sinclair, published in the third 
volume of the ' Statistical Account of Scot- 
In October 1790 Burns also paid for 
» funeral expenses of his younger brother 
'="■-11 (6. 30 July 1767), who died in Sep- 



tembnrof that year, having settled in Londos 
oA a inddler, with an introduction from Banu 
to his old teacher, Murdoch (let turn between 
the brothers and Murdoch were firat puhliibrd 
in Ckouek'b JUHque»y 

The farm enterprise was never snccnfatiiL 
Burns's various distractions are enough I' 



a careless master and not very si 
business (Cramueiu, iii. 13SI). One of the 
last notices of Bums at Ellisland h 
told to Currie by two English tourii ... _ . 
found him (in the summer of 1791 ) auffliiig 
in the Nilh with a foxskin cap, a loOM 
greatcoat, and an ' enormous highland hro«d- 
sword,' He entertained them hospitably 
with boiled beef and vegetable sod barley 
broth, and with whisky punch in a bawl M 
Inverary marble, a marriage gif^ from his 
fatlier-in-law, for wliich, acconUng to Cham- 
bers (iii, 191), a later posaesdor r^js«>d ISOt 
Carlyle disbelieves this anrcdote, which is 
also disputed by Mrs. Bums, who ridicule 
the 'broadsword,' and adds that he nevw 
angled(WADDBLL.ii.App.xiiv.) Bealwsp 
loved animsls and detested field sports ((«e 
verses on the wounded bore and the * Bri^ 
of Ayr '). By this time Bums had resolvwi 
lo tluDw up his farm. In a ' third epistle tn 
Mr, Graham of Fintry ' (assigned to tne auu- 
mer of 1791), he hints a desire for a further 
appointment. He had hoped for an advanoD 
to a supervisorship, and was put on the lisl 
for such an appointment ; but hie interest had 
suffered by the death of Lord Olencaim 
(January 1791) (see letter to Dr. Moons 
28 Feb. 1791), upon whom he now wrot* his 
Sne'Lament.' He obtained, however, thrao^h 
Graham, an appointment as exciseman in 
Dumfries, at a salary of TOt Patrick Miller 
was willing to part with the farm, and Bums 
settled at Dumfries in December 1791, first 
(till May 1793) in the Wee Vennel, i 
Bank Street, and afterwards in \he BCII 
Vennel, now Bums Street. A third son, 
William Nicol, had been bom 10 .\pril 1791, 
and a few days before an iUegitimaln daugh- 
ter by Anne Park (the result of an unfortu- 
nate amour during Mrs. Bums'* absnm at 
Mauchliue), whom Mrs, Bums brought np 
with the other infant. Like Bums's other 
two daughters she was christened ElLubelh, 
and afterwards became Mrs-Thnminn, li^ng 
nt PoUockshaw, Renfrewshire (CnAMBRaa,i. 
•mi). A final visit to Edinburgh took plaiv 
just before the departure to Iiumfrit?j^. and a 
final interview with Mta. M'lrf-how. to whnm 
soonafterwards he sent 'AefoiidKisB,'" Wan- 
dering Willie,' and some other songs. &I 
Dumfries Bum » m ade acq uaintanm imh wan* 
of the higher families, and nsjiociaOf wilk 1 
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Maria Riddel, originally a Miss Woodley, at 
this time wife of Walter Riddel, younger bro- 
ther of Captain Riddel of Glenriddel (at a 
house call^ for the time Woodley Pack, and 
before and afterwards known as Goldielea). 
Mrs. Riddel, still under twenty, was a beauty 
and a poetess. She and her husband welcomed 
Bums to their house, where there was a fine 
library, but where Mr. Riddel appears to have 
encouraged excessive drinking. 

The strong political animosities excited 
by the French revolution were now begin- 
ning to show themselves, and Bums incurred 
the suspicion of the governing party. He 
had previously passed for a Jacobite, and by 
his epigram at Stirling (which also insults 
George III, then suffering his first publicly 
known attack of insanity), and by some pas- 
sages in his poems, provoked an indication 
which seems strange at a period when Jacobi- 
tism was little more than a fanciful sentiment. 
Bums, it is clear, had none of the political 

frinciples generally connected with the name. 
[is Jacobitism was composed of patriotic 
Scotch sentiment, a romantic feeling for the 
exiled Stuarts, common in theanti-Calvinistic 
classes of Scotch society, and a pretty hearty 
contempt for the reigning family. But his 
strongest political sentiment, so far as he was 
at all a politician, might be rather called re- 
publican. It was the proud sentiment of per- 
sonal independence and contempt for social 
distinctions, so strongly marked in his be- 
haviour and writings from first to last, and 
which he afterwards embodied, with his as- 
tonishing power of condensed utterance, in 
the famous lines, ' For a* that and a' that ' 
(January 1795). This tendency led him to 
sympathise with the hopes of the revolu- 
tionary party then shared by so many ardent 
young men m England. 

On 27 Feb. 1792 Bums was despatclied to 
watch an armed smuggler, who had got into 
shallow water in the Solway Firth. He was 
left on guard while his superior officers went 
to Dumfries for some dragoons. While wait- 
ing he composed the spirited song, *The 
Deil's awa' wi* the Exciseman,* and on the ar- 
rival of the soldiers led them to the assault, 
and was the first to board the ship. Lock- 
hart first tells this story, which has been sub- 
stantiated by W. Train (Blacklegs Bums, i. 
ccxliii). The ship was condemned and her 
stores sold. Bums bought her guns, four 
carronades, for 3/., and sent them as a present 
to the French legislative body (Chambers, 
iii. 22). (The convention was not in existence 
till September, and war was not declared till 
January 1793.) The suspicion which such 
conduct might suggest seems to have in- 
creased soon after, and in December 1792 
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Burns wrote a painful letter to Mr. Graham 
of Fintry, stating that an inquiry had been 
ordered into his political conduct, declaring 
that he was afraid of dismissal, owing to 
the * dark insinuations of hellish groundless 
envy,' avowing liis attachment to the British 
constitution, and saying t hat he was unnerved 
by the thoughts of his family. From a letter 
written 13 April 1793 to Mr. Erskine of 
Mar, who had heard that Bums was actually 
dismissed, and had offered to head a subscrip- 
tion for him, it appears that tlie dismissal had 
only been prevented by Graham*s interest. 
Bums speaKs eloquently and indignantly of 
the possible injury to his fame, and declares 
tliat he will preserve his independence. He had 
been told that his business was * to act, not to 
i think,' and though not dismissed, his pro- 
spects of promotion seemed to be blasted. 
Although his superior, Alexander Findlater, 
thought that he had exaggerated, it is plain 
that ne was deeply stung by the rebuff, and 
was no doubt placed in a humiliating position. 
A reprimand for some trifling neglect of duty 
seems to be confused with this political re- 
buff. Bums belonged to a small club with 
I John Svme, a distributor of stamps, who after- 
wards Lelped Currie in preparing a memoir, 
Maxwell, a physician, and others. They ap- 
pear to have held secret meetings, and Bums 
produced political squibs, the * Tree of Liberty ' 
(first publislied in the people's edition of 1840), 
and others suppressed for the time. He joined 
the volunteers formed in 1795, and wrote a 
spirited invasion song in order to show his 
loyalty. He was, however, nearly forced 
into a duel for giving an ambiguous toast, 
I ' May our success in the war be equal to the 
j justice of our cause ! ' A toast to Washington 
as a greater man than Pitt also gave offence, 
to Bums's annovanee. Miss Benson, after- 
wards Mrs. Basil Montagu, met him at this 
time at a ball, and tells of the disgust wliich 
he expressed for the *epauletted puppies' 
who surrounded her. Lockhart tells a 
story from a Mr. M*Culloch who saw Bums 
in the summer of 1794, when he was gene- 
rally avoided by the respectable attenaants 
at a county ball, and quoted Lady Grizel 
Baillie's verses, * His bonnt?t stood ance fu' 
fair on his brow.' Scott, in his review of 
Cromek's * Reliques ' in the * Quarterly,' told 
a story on the authority of Syme, according 
to wliich Burns, in a paroxysm of shame, 
first drew a sword upon his friend, and then 
dashed himself on the floor ; but the story 
apparently refers to a mere bit of mock- 
heroics (see Pbterkin's Beviewy &c.) There 
were other causes than political suspicions for 
Bums's decline in publ ic favour. He so far sur- 
mounted this, in fact, that he appears to have 
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and in 1789 ' Delia, an Ode/ Stuart asked 
Bums to contribute to the paper, offering, 
says his brother, Mr. Daniel Stuart (Gent, 
mag, July 1838, p. 24), a salary ' quite as 
large as nis excise emoluments.' Bums ac- 
cepted an offer of a gratuitous copy of the 
paper in some humorous verses, but declined 
to write. Perry, in 1794, offered him a re- 
g^ular salary for contributions to the ' Morn- 
ing Chronicle.' Bums again declined, say- 
ing that he thought of offering some prose 
essays, but that a copy of the paper would 
be sufficient reward. Probably Known con- 
tributions would have destroyed his pro- 
spects in the excise, which were now improv- 
ing. Bums's refusal to take money has been 
contrasted with his wrath against Creech for 
not paying him. ' Fll be damned if I ever 
write for money,' he said to a friend (dee 
Chaicbebs, iii. 173, 316). His indignation 

r'nst the delay of Creech in handing over 
produce of the subscription was natural ; 
and Bums apparently saw nothing degrad- 
ing in such a reward for poems not originally 
written for gain. But it was a different 
thing to please himself to write regularly 
for money. His contempt for mercenary work 
was thoroujD^hly honourable, and he was in 
all probability right in thinking that such 
a practice would have been fatal to the 
spontaneity which marks all his best work. 
His patriotic interest in Scotch song was a 
motive for his contributions to Johnson and 
Thomson which he honourably considered 
as a sufficient reward in itself, and desired 
to be mixed with no lower motive. Thomson 
behaved honourably, though he was attacked 
for his share in the matter. Only six (out of 
over sixty) sonffs given to him had appeared 
before Bums's death. He immediately ^ave 
up his rights in order that the songs might 
appear as new in the collection of Bums's 
works published for the benefit of the familv, 
and also handed over the correspondence, ite 
died in Febmary 1851, aged 94. Over 180 
songs had been contributed by Bums to 
Johnson's ' Musical Museum,' but of these 
only forty-seven were admitted by Currie as 
wholly composed by Bums. 

Bums's income at Dumfries, including 
various perquisites (seizures of smuggled 
rum and so forth were divided among the 
officers), has been calculated at 90/. a year 
(Chambebs, iv. 124). His second house 
was an improvement ; he kept a senant and 
lived in substantial comfort. His indul- 
gences and a life of constant excitement of 
various kinds had told upon his great natural 
strength. On 26 June 1794 he tells Mrs. Dun- 
lop that ' a flying gout ' is likely to punish 
hun for the follies of his youth. In the 



autumn of 1795, the death, at Mauchline, 
of his daughter, Elizabeth Riddel (6. 4 Nov. 
1793), greatly distressed him. He was laid 
up with an accidental complaint from Octo- 
ber 1795 till the following January. When 
recovering he fell asleep m the open air on 
returning late from a carouse at the Globe 
Tavern, and an attack of rheumatic fever fol- 
lowed. His state of health soon became alarm- 
ing. A young revenue officer named Hobie 
took his duties, when his incapacity to work 
would have deprived him of half his salary. 
He managed to attend masonic meetings on 
28 Jan. and 14 April, but his health rapidly 
declined. He was taken on 4 July to Brow, 
on the Solway, to try sea-bathing. A de- 
mand for 7/. 4jj. on account of his volunteer 
uniform greatly distressed him, and he was 
driven to ask loans of 10/. from his cousin, 
James Bumes of Montrose, and of 5/. from 
Thomson. Both sent at once the sums re- 
Quested. Mrs. Bums had been left at Dum- 
fries expecting her confinement, and Bums's 
last letter was to his fatlier-in-law, requesting 
Mrs. Armour to come to her daughter. He 
returned from Brow 18 July, sank rapidly,, 
and died 21 July 1796. A great concourse 
attended his funeral on the 25th, when the 
volunteers fired three vollevs over his grave. 
A posthumous son, called Afaxwell in honour 
of his medical attendant and friend, was 
bom during the funeral service. A mauso- 
leum was raised by public subscription, to 
which his remains were transferred, 9 Sept. 
1815. The building was completed in 1817. 
Bums left only a few trifling debts. Syme 
and Maxwell started a subscription for the 
family, which finally amounted to 700/. 
James Currie, a Liverpool physician, an old 
college friend of Syme, who had once met 
Bums in 1792, undertook, with the help of 
Syme and Gilbert Bums, to prepare a me- 
moir and edition of the works. This appeared 
in 1800, and realised a sum of 1,400/. for 
the family. Robert, the eldest son, a boy of 
much promise, studied at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and got a place in the stamp-office 
in 1804. He lived there, eking out nis in- 
come by teaching, till he was superannuated 
in 1853, and returned to Dumfries. He 
died 14 May 1857, aged 70. Two other sons, 
Francis Wallace (6. 18 Aug. 1789) and the 
posthumous son. Maxwell, died early, the 
first 9 July 1803, the second 25 April 1799. 
Two others, William Nicol (6. 9 April 1791) 
and James Glencaim (6. 12 Aug. 1794), re- 
ceived cadetships through the Marchioness 
of Hastings, and rose to be colonels in the 
East India Companv's service. Jnmes died 
18 Nov. 1866, and'William 21 Feb. 1872. 
The widow received a pension of 50/. from 
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Lord Panmure in 1817, an attempt to raise and in Blackie's edition (IB43), ffives the 
a subscription having failed. She p^ve it up a best impression of his appearance. It closely 
year and a half later, when her children were resembles No. 1, but the relation between 




the eipfhty-eiprht !i yf»ar of her apfe. Gilbert that some people think it better than Nas- 
(b. 28 Sept. 17^50) lived at Mossjriel till 1797: myth's, thoujsrh he was not personally known 
hf afterwards took a farm at Dinning, then to Allan. 6. In the same letter Bums speaks 





married a Miss Br^ckonridge, and had six Robert, are engraved in Waddell's edition of 

eons and ♦•iglit daughters. Bums's sister, Bums, where a statement of the evid*»nce 

Isolxil, bom 27 June 1771, became a Mrs. for their authenticity is given (Waddell, 

Bogg, lived to give information about her ii. App. Ixvii-Lxxx). The evidence is very 

brother to Chambt'rs for his work published weak, and, unless the painter and engraver 

in 1851, and died 4 Dec. 1858. Another were utterly incompetent, or Bums's skull be- 

ttister, Annubella, died, aged 67, on 2 March came distorted, ana his nose became aquiline 

1 8.*i2. instead of straight in eight years, this li tceness 

Bums was 5 ft. 10 in. in height, of great [s, at best, a grotesque caricature. 7. Dr. 

" to re- 
twentv 
. 4tli 

his portraits sugg«»st), and his dn'ss often series, iv. 274, 818, 392, 395, 543). 

slovenly. His air was often melancholy and Criticism of Bums is only permitted to 

rather stem, but in conversation the face be- Scotchmen of pure blood. Admirable apnre- 

camo singularly animated and expressive of cintions may be found intheessaysof Carlvle 

])jitlu'ti(t, liuMKtrou-i, and sn})lim«' emotions, and Xicliol (s^e below). Yet it may])*? said 

ami was liiihttMl u]) Itv i'y»'s of inpMjuallrd that, if tluTe are nK)re ••l»'trant and sul»tl»' 

brilli.'iiK-v. Til*' followinir is a list of his s<^)n:r-^vrit»'rs in tlie lanjjua^'"*"', no one t-y.-n 

imrtruits: 1. T\\*' nio>t autlu-ntic is tliat a])|)roach«'S IJiirns in ma<(Milin»' strfnirth or 

])airit«'(l hv AI'\an«h'r Na-mytli in IT-'^T. It ooTic-ntratt'd utt«'ranc»* '»f passion. Th<iuirh 

Ava- tir.-t I'liLii-aV'*! hy .Jolin Im*ul:o for th»' all his writinirs are o(M»asional, li»* refli*ot-» 

Ivliiilmrjii »''lit inn. Tli.' oritriiial |»ictur»* i< cv'Tv mood of tlu' national charaot»'r. its 

ill thr National 'lall ry, l'Minl)iir^'"h. A n-- t»'ii<h'rii»'<s, its s«'n<u()us vigour, and its pa- 

i)lica, ' toin-lu'd ujon liv Karl)urn,* is in the triotie f»'rvonr. Like lU'ron, he always \vr<it»* 

S'atiniial portrait (laH'Tv. Anotln-r copy at a whit** h»'at, hut, unlike Byron, h«' ha<l th»* 

ht'loiiL'^- !•» thf Cathcart family, of Auchin- hiL^hrst Ivrical pow<T. and, if he som»'tinies 

<lraii", Avr. A -mall cahin^-t ]»i<'ture hy Xas- fails, he (lo»'< not fail hy ♦'XO»*<siv»* diluti'»n. 

mvtii. an »'nL'ra\ inu'" "f which is a viirn<'tte Ho is only insi])i(l wh»'n he tri»'s to adopt 

in L'>(l<hait*- ' Lit'"'.' i>. at Marchmoiit. '2. A the conveMitional Knglish of his time, in obe- 

p(»r!rait,hv Pi-tri- Taylor, hf-lojitii'd to the dit-ncc to fiiolish advie** from Dr. Moon* and 

paiiU'-r's widow, and wa> heipu-athi'd to Wil- others. The personal character of l?unis 

iiam Taylor of LiriliiliLTow. who «*\hihited it must he inffrrvd from his lif»». Its w»'ak»'r 

at tlu' ( 'rv.-tal I'alac' (•••utfnarv.'Jo .Ian. I>^o0. side is w»dl s«'t forth in an es<av hv Mr. It. L. 

It wa> I'n^raxfd hv llor^huriih in l-^.'U), and St«'venson in th** M\)rnhiir for ()ctoh»T 1>^70. 

])uhli-ln'd hv Con-tahh' with at t»'>tat ions of IIi< coxcomhry, howrv^T, seems to l)r th»-n? 

its tidtditv. Thoii(r)j n'cot:ni<»''l hv various a little t'xafigt-ratfd. Though it may !>♦? 

fri<'nd-. it is said to ns'-mhlc r;il])».rt I>urns granted that in his relations to women hf 

rath'-r than Hoh»Tt. .'». A. silhou»'tte was showed an unph-asant aflectation a> wtdl 

taki'U hv oin- Mi.'rs in 17^7. of whi(di I^irns as laxity of morals, it must Ih^ saiil that 

.»-rnt copi* -^ to ]\\< frirnds (>••♦» Addrrss fo h»' was never h»'arth'ss, that he did his l>»»^t 

W'illidni Ti/fl'i'). An ♦•u<:i-avinir is given in to su])port his childn'U, that he xva.** a iT'X^l 

lIo^TL'' vV .Mot)Mrw«dr< edition. 1. An ad- father and brother, and that, if his spirit of 

mirahh- (dialk drawiuL', hy A. Skirving. now inde])«'nden('«' was rather irritable and i>-Ai' 

in po.-.»rs»ion of Sir I'lu'odorr Martin ( A'o^^/j conscious, his pride was, at bottom, tho- 

aml (^unrffs, lith ><ri«'s, iv. \'2i\, i7()), en- roughly honourable. In spite of overrvhelm- 
gravfd in Pudfa^t rdition< of isO.'^jmd lH()7, ^ ing ditKculties and many weaknesses, and 
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much rash impulsiveness, he struggled hard 
to * act a mamy part ' through lite. There 
is less to be for^ven to him tnan to most of 
those whose gemushasled to morbid develop- 
ments of character. 

Bums's works were : 1. * Poems chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect/ Kilmarnock, printed 
by John Wilson, 1786. 2. ' Poems chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect,' Edinburgh, printed 
for the author, and sold by William Creech, 
1787. This includes the first collection, with 
additions. 3. * Poems,' &c., * third edition,' 
was published in London in 1787. The 
Edinburgh edition was reprinted in Phila- 
delphia and New York in 1788, and in Bel- 
fast (1788, 1789), and Dublin (1788, 1789). 
4. 'Poems,' &c. (2 vols.) (second edition), 
Edinburgh and London, 1793 (includes 
twenty new pieces). 6. * Poems,' &c., 2 vols. 
The second edition, considerably enlarged, 
Edinburgh and London, 1794 (a reprint of 
No. 4) and the last published in Burns's 
lifetime. 6. *The Scots Musical Museum, 
humbly dedicated to the Catch Club, insti- 
tuted at Edinburgh, June 1771, by James 
Johnson.' The six volumes of this book, 
dated 1787, 1788, 1790, 1792, 1796, and 
1803, include 184 songs written or collected 
by Bums. This work was republished in 1839 
in 4 vols., with notes by W illiam Stenhouse 
and Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, edited by 
David Laing, who edited another edition in 
1853. 7. * A Select Collection of Original 
Scottish Airs for the Voice, . . . with Se- 
lect and Characteristic Verses,' both Scotch 
and English, adapted to the airs, includingup- ; 
wards of 100 new songs by Bums. Six vols., 
folio, London and Edinburgh. Tliis work 
was brought out in parts between 1793 and 
1806. Bums contributed nearly seventy songs, 
of which only six appeared before his death. 
The second part appeared in August 1798, 
the third in July 1799. In 1799 Stewart & j 
Meikle of Glasgow issued the * Jolly Beggars,' | 
* Holy Willie's Prayer,' and other suppressed j 
poems in a series of weekly tracts. Tliey ' 
were reprinted in (8) a volume called * Poems 
ascribed to Robert Bums ' (Thomas Stewart, | 
Glasgow, 1801). 9. * Letters addressed to 
Clarinda,' by Robert Bums ; first printed 
by Stewart of Glas^w in 1802 from copies 
surreptitiously obtained. An authorised edi- 
tion, with a notice of Mrs. M^Lehose, who died 
on 22 Oct. 1841, was published by her grand- 
son, W. C. M'Lehose, in 1843. 10. * Re- 
liques of Robert Bums . . . collected and 
published by R. H. Cromek,' London, 1808. 
This includes seventy-two letters, * stric- 
tures on Scotch songs and ballads,' written 
by Bums in a copy of the ' Musical Museum ; ' 
commonplace books; letters from William 



Bums, Robert's younger brother ; and some 
poems. Collective editions of Bums's works 
nave appeared in almost every year since his 
death. Some of them include new poems. 
The most important are : 1. * ITie Works of 
Robert Burns, with an account of his Life, 
and a criticism on his Writings ; to which 
are prefixed some Observations on the Cha- 
racter and Condition of the Scotch Peasantry,' 
Liverpool and London, 1800. This is Currie's 
edition ; the first volume includes the life, 
the second his correspondence and poems, the 
third formerly published poems, the fourth 
correspondence with Thomson and new 
poems. A second and third edition followed 
in 1801, a fourth in 1803, a fifth in 1805, a 
sixth in 1809, and a seventh in 1813. Currie's 
name was not given. In 1820, the copyright 
having expired, the publishers brought out 
an eighth edition, edited by Gilbert Bums. 
He was to receive 600/. lor two editions, 
but his notes were * few and meagre ; ' the 
edition failed, and he only received 250/., 
from which he at last repaid his brother's 
loan. 2. * W^orks of Robert Bums, with 
Life by Allan Cunningham,' 8 vols, foolscap 
8vo, London, 1834, with many additions. A 
convenient edition in 1 vol. imperial 8vo 
was published by Tegg in 1840, and has 
since been reprinted for Bolin. 3. * Works 
of Robert Bums by the Ettrick Sheplierd 
and William Motherwell,' 5 vols, foolscap 
8vo, Glasgow, 1836. Hogg supplied the 
memoir in vol. v. The editors claim to 
have added 180 pieces to Currie's collec- 
tion. 4. * Poetical Works of Robert. Bums ' 
(Pickering, Aldine Edition of British Poets\ 
London, 1830 and 1839. Memoir by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, who expresses regret in the 
1839 edition at bein^ now compelled by 
publishing considerations to give 200 new, 
or partly new, letters or poems from ma- 
nuscript which will not add to the poet's 
fame, and in contradiction to his * earnest 
and pathetic injunctions.' The manuscripts 
thus used were sold in London on 13 Dec. 
1854, and are now in the British Museum. 

5. * Works of Robert Bums ' (with many il- 
lustrations and documents, 2 vols, imperial 
8vo, Blackie & Sons), 1843-4 ; edited bv 
Alexander Whitelaw and regularly reprinted. 

6. In 1838 R. Chambers edited a * people's 
edition ' of Currie's * Life' and of the * Poeti- 
cal Works,' and in 1829 of the prose works, 
with additional material. In 1851 he pub- 
lished * The Life and Works of Robert Bums' 
(W. & R. Chambers, 4 vols. 12mo), in which 
all the writing are inserted in chronolo- 
gical order, with indications of the origi- 
nal sources and with a connecting narrative. 
The profits, amounting to 200/., were given 
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Macgill, D.D.,' 1842. Beaides writing these 
works, be edited in 1828 a new edition of 
Wodrow*8 ' History of the SuiFerings of tlie 
Church of Scotlana, from the Restoration to 
the Revolution/ in 4 vols., contributing a life 
of the author; and for three years (1838-40) 



hood ; bur it was his practice to leave these 
to tlie care of others, and always press for- 
ward to occupy new ground, leaving that 
l)art of Cliina, he went to Shanghae, Swatow, 
and then to Pekiu and Nieu-chwang. Bums 
translated tlie ' Pilgrim's IVogress* as well as 



he edited and contributed many papers to the many of our best hymns into Chinese. He was 
* Edinbiurgh Christian Instructor/ which had remarkable for his simple and self-clenying 
been a very powerful organ of the evangel i- ways. On his mission tours he took little 
cal party in the church when edited by Dr. with him but tracts and bibles, trusting to 
Andrew Thomson, and was conducted by the hospitality of the people. Often he was 
Bums for the advancement of the same , annoyed, once arre^nteu and imprisoned, and 
cause. I sometimes robbed ; but he bore all with the 

greatest meekness. To avoid being stared 



[Memoir of Dr. Burns, by his son, Robert F. 
Bums, D.D., now of Halifax, Nova Scotia ; Dis- 



at as a foreigner, he ultimately adopted the 



ruption Worthies ; Notice of Dr. Bums, by his Chinese drens, and lived like a native. Having 
nephew, J. C. Bums, D.D., Kirkliston.] | caught a chill at Nieu-chwang, an out-of-the- 

W. G. H. way place tn which he went simply on account 

, of its destitution, he died there on 4 April 

BURNS, WILLIAM CHALMERS | 1868. Bums won in a most unusual degree 

(1816-1868), missionary to Oiina, bom in ' the esteem both of liritish residents and of 

1816 at the manse of Dun, Forfarshire, was the natives of China, and of all friends of mis- 



educated along with his brother Islay [q. v.] 
at the grammar school of Aberdeen and at 
Marischal College and University. His first 



sions, and is universally regarded as having 
been one of tlie most devoted missionaries 
since apostolic times. 



trainingwas in an Edinburgh lawyer's office, I [Memoirof the Rev.W. C. Bums. M. A., by the 
but in 1832 he became the subject of such I Jiev. Islay Burnn, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
intense religious impressions that he resolved Free Church College, Glasgow, London, 1870; 
tf> be a minister of the gospel, returned to the Blaikie's Leaders in Modem Philanthropy, 
university, and was licensed as a probationer , London, 1884.] W. G. B. 




luii ui iiumt.. ii.« at Merchant Taylors' School and at Aberdeen 

c.x. .' ^^f'l T u AT University,wherehograduatedM.A. Inl780 

chaige of the congregation of the Kev K M. ^^ ^^ appointed afternoon preacher at the 

McCheyne dunng lus absence in Palestine. Seventh-cGy Baptist church. Curriers' IlaU, 

Bums preached with extraordinary eamest- London, and in 1786 pastor of that congre^ 
ness and depth of conviction; a great revival ^ion, which removecTin 1799 to liedcmss 

of religious life followed, much as m the days §._,, „^ .,. __^g . . Devonshire Sr 



y _ . ... monasey, on iw *^iay ic>::d. jus wopks are: 

sponding results. He tried Dublin, but had ^ , The lleligion of Mankind, in a Series of 
bttle success there. Going to Canada, he Essays,' 2 vols., London, 1819, 8vo. 2. 'Tea- 
made a mat iinnression,especiallv where the ^^^,1^ ^^^ ^^ Religious Allegories told at 
Scotch aWdea,but the scenes did not equal ^^^^ Tea-Table in a Seminai^ for Ladies/ 
thosewhichhadtakenplaoemhisnanvelan ^^^ • London, 1820, 8vo. 3. 'Remarksoi 
It was not till 1846 that he set out for China ^^^e different Sentiments entertained in Chris- 
asamissioimrvin^nnectionwiththepres. ^g^^^^ ^i^^j^^ ^^ ^^^ Weekly Sabbath/ 
bytenan church of England. His nrst ettorts London 18*^5 8vo 
amon^ tbe Chinese were very discoumging, ^^^^^ ^^/^^^^ ' j ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
and his faith and perseverance were put to j^[ .^ jj.^, ^^ ^^^ ^p, ,j^l^ Rtptists, iv. 326 
great tnal Ere long, however, the results 337 . t;at. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Ro- 
were much more encouraging. In 18o4, at binson's Merchant Taylors' School, 134.] T. C. 
Pechuia, near Amov, began a remarkable 

harvest, which in various places he continued BURRANT, ROBERT (Jl. 1663), trans- 
to reap. A marvellous spiritual power ac- lator, is spoken of by Tanner as either an 
oompanied his words, and numberless heaits Englishman or a Scotchman. It is, how- 
were touched. Many native congregations ever, evident from his preface to Sir D. 
of christians were formed in the neighbour- Lindsay's poem (see below) that he was an 



Kuglisbinan, and that he viae Btroogl}' (Lt- 
Inched to the rBfonned Joctriata. Nor does 
there seem any reKson for giving ' llurtnnt ' m 
an alternutive fonn of his name, of donbl.ing, 
as Tanner does, whel.her he was tbo HUthor of 
both the workii nit^Dlioned in his aiticle. 
These ftre : 1. An edition of Sir navid 
JMdeafa ' Tragical Death of Daiiid Iteatu, 
Bishoppe of sainct Andrewei in Scotland: 
whereimto is joyned the marlyrdoin of Maif-- 
lar Geoi^ \Vyt§ehiirte, g^t^ntlMnan ... for 
the blessed Gospels sake,' printed by J. 
Day niid W. Serres, n.d. This extremely 



i-olur 



1 the Orenville Libra^ 



the British Museum, tt eoutains b long 
prefucB from ' Roberte Iturmnle to the 
Render.' in urbieb, ttfter twenty pages on the 
judgments of God against eTii-doera, be 
epeaks of Deatoii's enmity against the goepel 
and against England, of his habit of swear- 
ing, and of his condemnation of Wishart on 
31 March 1546. 2. A tranalalion of the 
' Preceptes of Cato, with annotacions of D. 



den, knC, and printed by R. Qrsflon, 16G». 
In a second ' prefuce to the reader Burrnnt 
eaya that nothiDg was wanline ' in this Cato 
to iha perfeccion of ChristeB relJKion, sauying 
the hope nnd faithe that a Christian man 
ought to hnue.' 

['I'iinnerfi l!il4. lirit. U3 ; Burniiifs wi.rkfl ;i,- 
aW.-.] W. H. 

BUTtRARD, SiH HARRY (1(55-1813), 
general, was the elder son of George Bnrrard 
of Walluimplou, Humpsliire, who was the 
third sou of Piiul Riimird, M.P. forLyming- 
ton from 1708 to 173fi, und youjiger brother 
of Sir Hurry Burrurd, 5I.P. for Lymington 
from 1741 to 17liM and created n baronet in 
1789. HewashomatWalhamptononlJune 
1T(>5, and became an ensign in llu' Coldstream 
goards in 177:3. He was promoted lieutenant 
and captain in 1770, and iu 1777 exchanged 
into theBOtb regiment, in order to see senice 
in the American war. With it be served 
under Sir William Hnwe in 1778 und 1779, 
and in 1780 returned to England on being 



under Lord Cornwallia in America In 17S1 
and 1782, and after peace bad been declared 
he returnedtollu>guHrdBinl78(las lieutenant 
and captain iu the grenadier gviards, and was 

fromoted captain and lieuteaant-colonel in 
789. WilhtheKuardsheservedinPlanders 
I from 17tlS to 1796, and was promoted colonel 

|l in 179.i,Bnd mujor-general in 1798. In 1804 

be became lieutenant-colonel commanding 
rite 1st ^lards, and in 160G he wu« promoted 



lieutenant-general. In 1H(J7 ho recei^wl bis 
first command in the «spedilioo lo Gopwi- 
bogen under Lord Calhcajt, when he com- 
manded the 1st division, and as senior general 
under Catbcort acted as second in comnuuid. 
He liad very little to do iu the expedition; 
yet on his return he wae created a baranei, 
BJid also made governor of Calshot Caittle. 
In 1808 be was sheeted to supersede Sit 
Arthur WeUeslev, He arrived on the coait 
of Portugal on 19 Aug., and wisely dt<cided 
not to interfere with Sir Arthur W eUesley's 
arrang«ment«. On SI Aug. Junot attacked 
SirArlhur'spositionnt Vimeiro, undwaaeue- 
ceaatully beaten ofl, and the English general 
bad juBt ordered Ferguson to pursue the 
beat«n enemy, when Burrord assumed thu 
chief command, and, believing the fVcnch 
had a reserve as yet untouched, forhadn 
Ferguson to advance. The very next day 
Sir Hew Daliymple assumed the chief com- 
mand, nnd made the convention of Cintrs. 
with the full concurrence of both Buirant 
and Wellealey. All three generals wete w- 
called, and a court of inquiry was appointeil 
to examinu their conduct. Burrard succinctly 
declared the roasoos for his course of action 
tm'2\ Aug. The result of the inquiry waato 
entirely ^olve the generala. Burrard nevee 
applied for another command, but in 1610 aa 
senior lieutc^nont-colonel be aMunied the 
command iif the brigade of guards in London. 
His latter years were marked by domestic 
troubles, for in 1^09 one of his sons was 
killed when acting as aidfr^e-camp to Sir 
John Moore at the battle of Corunna, and in 
1813 another son was killed at San Sebastian. 
Bumtrd himself died at Catsbot Cn«tle on 
\>* Oct, 1813, He was succeeded by his only 
surviving son, Charles, an officer in the navy, 
at whose death, in 1870, the baronetcy bo- 

[WeUington DesiiotchHa. vol. iii. ; Napier's 
m^XoTy of the PflUinsular War, vol. i. book ii.; 
Memorial wrillen by Sir Hew Ualrymple, Bart., 
of liis prooeediDgs as ixianected with the aSaits 
of Spam, nod the common L-cmeut of the Peain- 
sular War, 1830 ; the Whole Proceedings of tha 
Court of Inquiry upon Ibe conduct of Sir How 
Dalrj'niple relslive lo the Convention of Cintia, 
held in the Great Hall, ChotHui Collegp, froiD 
MfindHy. 14 Nov., to We.lnf«lnv, 14 Vtve. 1808.] 
H. M. S, 

BUBRELorBtJREL, JOHN (A 1590), 
Scotch poel, author of a poetical descrip- 
tion of Queen AnneV entr^' into Edinbun^ 
in 1590, enlitW -The Description of the 
Qut^nis Kfoiestiea most bonouraljle entry 
into the town of Edinbjirgh.' was a bur- 
gess of Edinburgh. Among the title-dceda 
of a small properly at the f»ot of Todricks 
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Wynd, Eklinburgh, there was found a dis- 
poeition of a house by * John Burrel, gold- 
smith, vane of the printers in his majesties 
cunzie house ' (kind's mint), 1628. From the 
minuteness with wnich the poet describes the 
jewellery displayed on Queen Anne's entry, 
it appears that he had a special technical 
Imowledge of such matters, and there is thus ' 
every reason to suppose him to have been 
identical with John Burrel of the king's mint. 
The poem, along with another by the same 
author, entitled *Tlie Passage of the Pil- 
grims, divided into four parts, was published 
m Watson's * Collection of Scots Poems,' and 
the former is also included in Sir Robert 
Sibbald's 'Chronicle of Scottish Poetry.' 
Neither of the poems possesses any literary 
merit. 

[Inring's History of Scottish Poctr}-, 470, 490 ; 
Wilson's Memorialsof Edinburgh, 2nd ed. 316.] 

T. F. H. 

BURRELLj LITELLUS (1753-1827), 
major-general m the Kast India Company's 
service, was bom in 1753, and entered the 
Bengal army early in 1770 as a volunteer 
in Captain liawstome's company of the se- 
cond battalion 2nd Bengal Eur<)i)eans, in 
which he became a corj><)ral in 1771, and 
sergeant in 1772. In 1774, on the recom- 
mendation of his captain, lie was transferred 
to the 18th sepoys, witli which he fought 
at the battle of Cutra or St. George on 
23 April 1774 and in the subsequent cam- 
paign in Rohilcund. lie became sergeant- 
major of the corj)8 in 1775, and remained with 
it until 1779, when he was nominated tea 
Bengal cadetship by Warren Hastings. In 
October of the same year he obtained a com- 
mission as ensign, and serv'ed against the 
Mahmttas witli a detacliment of st»]K)ys under 
Captain Popham, distinguisliing himselt' at 
the storming of Lotali and the capture of 
Gwalior by escalade. The 1st battalion of 
sepoy drafts, To which he Ix'longed, became 
the 40th, and eventually the 33rd native 
infantry. When it was reduced at the i)eace, 
Burrell^ who, as adjutant, had seen much 
rough service with it in Malwa under 
Colonels Camac and Muir, was a])j)ointed 
adjutant 2nd native infantry, with which he 
served until 1797. In that year, at his own 1 
request, he was transferrtKl to the 3rd native 
iniiintry, then in the field in anticipation of ' 
an expected invasion by Zemaun Shah, king , 
of Cabul. He became brevet-captain in 1790, 
captain-lieutenant in 1797, and substantive 
captain in 1798, in which year he was trans- 
ferred to the second battalion 5th native in- 
fantry at Lucknow. At this time the go- 
vernment called for three thousand sepoy | 



volunteers from the Bengal infantry to pro- 
ceed by sea to the coast of Coromandel to 
reinforce the Madras troops, and Burrell, who 
had come down the Ganges to Calcutta in 
charj^e of the volunteers of his regiment, was 
appouited to the command of the third bat- 
talion thus formed. Tlie three battalions of 
Bengal volunteers proceeded to Madras, and 
joined General Harris's army, in which, as 
the 4th native brigade, under command of 
Colonel John Gardiner, they fought at Mal- 
lavelly and at the storming and capture of 
Seringapatam. They were next employed 
under Colonel Arthur Wellesley in subju- 
gating the refractor}' chieftains of the Mysore, 
when the 3rd Bengal volunteers, under Bur- 
rell, garrisoned Chitteldroog. Subsequently 
the volunteers were sent home overland, and 
on their arrival in their own ])residency, 
after putting down some disturbances at Pa- 
lavoram by the way, the supreme government 
notified in a general order * its appreciation 
of the distinguished services of the European 
and native officers and soldiers of these gal- 
lant and meritorious coqw* during the late 
arduous crisis in public atfairs.' Meanwhile 
Burrell had been apjK^inted to the 15th na- 
tive infantr}*, which had been added to the 
Bengal anny in 1798. This corps he joined 
in Oude in 1801, and served with it in 
the campaign of 1803, under Lord I^ake, at 
Delhi, Agra, and Laswarrw, on which latter 
occasion he was in command of the advanced 
picquets of the anny. With its battalions 
he likewise made the campiigns of 1804-6, 
and fought at Deeg, and in the desj)erate but 
unsuccessful attempts on Bhurtpore, in which 
his health sufl'ered s*»verely from the priva- 
tions endunnl. In 1807 he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 1st battalion, and in Novem- 
berof the year following' standanls of honour,' 
inscribed among other devices with the name 
* Lake,' similar to those awarded to other na- 
tive coq)S which had 8er\'ed through Lord 
Lake's campaigns, were prest^nted to the 15th 
native infantry, under command of Burrell, 
at Barracki>ore by Lord Minto, the governor- 
general, in jKjrson. Burrell became brevet- 
colonel in 1814, and in 1817 was ap|K)inted 
to the command of the 3rd brigade of the 
grand army under Lord Hastings, then in the 
field against the Pindarrees. At the end of 
the campaign he rejoined his regiment, and 
was ap]K)inted to the command-in-chief of all 
the East India Com|)any's forces in the terri- 
tory of the Nawab ^ izier of Oude. In 1819 he 
succeeded to a regiment on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, and in 1821 was promoted to the 
rank of major-general on the occasion of the 
coronation of George IV. He remained in 
Oude until 1820, when severe illness sent him 
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Ptn" W'tlH-*' -■■■'■ •■>-:.■ -- ■ ■.----■^ . - 

w said, 01 tt.V.v\\V. A baR>n^ri.-_Y wi* ^inncuJ 
ti> b-^r tilchur m l. . *,tlw ymir artur tiieriiur- 
rvfcfv, wtcli [vojauu-Jer ro btc lui/ibiiiui ind Wc 
•wV iwuf b* kiaj, tVtu I rrS to I >.2 UJy 
Butrvirs pen wat# i-Btfl>.>>pi>i on wr* Je ««■»»(», 
mrivJ by sutJi btttkwr tturler u -OomaU,' 
fr<.in iWiait. in ITS*. la 17^7 Itarr hu»- 
baitd'f h'AtlTtt&ilwLaii'I iht-v rvtiml Ci> S:H«t 
•t lW[>J«u*. Lady Ihirrvil publbAwt twv.> 
Tti'lunirs I't o.'Urt:ted i".vat> aoonruioiislr in 
iriW: in iry4. tiit> -ftivmriad" ttvoi X^v- 
fh'.'Q- aaii ■ Vt'WaUK-ll.iis,"' nitfi ter narui? 4t- 
(»i-(lwi. la l?Al Sir WlUuun BuirvU di*! 
LuJi Bunylt hiivmic had twv ^.m* ind cwt> 
Jau^dctrs bv tiuu; ind ou SJ M»i \T^7 *ti* 
Wis marrtwl, at .Mirtlt^biiit^ Cbiuvh. bv the 
Bishi>p ol' Kil-iajv (timt. Jttitf. U*u. par L 
4S+\ to tbe Kev. WUJjam Clay, a s-n ot' 
Kii-hard AuicuBlus Ctay ot" AiutbuvU, Not- 
tin^ ham shire. In l?Ci> Lady Burrell pr»- 
duo^ twi.1 cra^wiiw. TTw first was ■ Ma^- 
miati.' Ji^iimcwl ti> Mr William Li<vk: tfw 
«H.vud wa^ ■ Thifudori.' Jtjdii-atifd by pennii- 
sioQ til l)uk.-|i«E« GeorsTana i>f IVvooshire. 
LwIt BjitwU and Mr- tlay rwirwl W Wsst 
Cowwe, I4e u/ Wi^c. wh^re sJi^ di«i. iU Jiuw 
lilOJ. apfd »Imuc~5± 
^» l^U Lwiy ftirrdrs tngeir -Tli<(>. 



[Bnf. Obom. L TV : Gaot. Hag. trri. part L 
m. ke- (iafn); ladNi' Mmg, 177*1 H<mb 
Nnv ^ ta -. Imify BBrnQ'* mra Wtrka; Ht- 
iftaDi'c L>L AaMd. a. XKi Hm N«v Boddi 
DB*a. >- )3&1 J. a 

BUKRKLL, StB W1LUA31 0^^- 
t7W>. asn>|iuiT, tbird an cf IVler Bunell 
df Brakmbam, EoDi, ns bom La Le«4eii- 
Ul StnM. iO Oo. 17X< (.UJ. ifS Bnt. 
Mm. 5WI, frL »V Qe tt>3 eduoMd at 
St. 3<Ams CWl^K. Cknbridge. wbemM h» 
maotfnl ■> LL.R in iraS, and U.D. in 
irw, aad ■■ Ikr latter yetr {3 Not.) «u 
•■fautlfd ■« »a •liwimv at DoMors' Cont- 
^lob. 11« pa^lMd chieriy in tliw hlmiiml^ 
^nitt. tml ihnv Bi« in lh« ptMsesaon of bts 
Sir Walker Bnrril, two Toiim 
■ *4 

1774. 

Xhqr WW B£Md W 3lr. K G. : 
1^ H«<r«a«>d>irhaM«UacafWoRMt<r 
a I nu.ud Ud tb^aiwr oCce i> the dkmw 
of RuefcwMr. WW flmed HJ>. f:r Haffe^n 

CM^lTTl. H>«MahDF..R8L>^F.&A, 
M< » JfaiHtar (f tW SoMh Sm Caaqpaf . 

Bv liits marriaa« ia 1773 witK S.^pliii [i«e 
B'.-B.iKLJ.. LvPT Jkran- h;i.^-^r f(.Ti»ri86 
i^.,_.-;, >, , .. „!.- :,., ,-.; , -,.i,^Ue 
wmlth. but alAi chv cvitM^ioo to tJi« baio- 
a^^fy nmlvrTi^i upi<a tus &[her~in-law ia 
1774. To this hu -uo-T^tJ in 17S9. From 
an «riy period in hit iK- w»j intunsted in 
antii^uarian pursuits, and ultioutelT eoo- 
i.i*ntn;«>l hif act«a[i>.>a up»a th« historr of 
ids tvunty uf Susswi. N*ariy erMy pansh 
wit- personallf visitifd by him. and its re- 
oonis iof^pn-tM and partly i.vcii«L Dtswings 
wvrv mad<e ^>r him ol' chuivne?. ho«if«0, and 
^pulchnl iD'.'aiuDFDtis. and h« $pai«d no 
tabi'ur in trai-m^ tivf Ji*o«it of the coantr 
fr-n'''-" Hi> did not print any portioo ot hn 
wgrk. but btuuiMth^ tlw i^ntir* <»llntioo to 
chv British Mu;^iun Library. vb«Tv it U now 
d«p>.4-itvd am'.^o^ thi* Add. M^. Boirdl 
w3k- ^avd with p«Mly>is in AosofC 1787, 
lind. thouirii he purtialiy rwoi^rei {bond it 
nnvcusary ti> r<A^ijfn bis publii: iiyiiiii ii iili 
Hi; rvtuvd to IWpdene m Sonvv. and tbgn 
di^ A> Jan. ITVti He wik! buH.nl at Wm 
OriniMind. Sudtivs. wb^rv a rint^ moBSB^ 
Id his nb^mory by Flaxman has h«9i placed 
in thii ohurcfa. 
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BURROUGH, CHRISTOPHER. [See 
BosoueH.] 

BURROUGH, EDWARD (1634-1662), 
Quaker, was bom inl634 at Underbarrow, near 
Kendal, and from an early age was so remark- 
able for his gravity and piety that Howgill,in 
his * Testimony * to him, says that * grey hairs 
were upon him when he was but a youth, for 
he was clothed with wisdom from his infancy/ 
His parents, who were people of some im- 
portance in the neighbourhood, were episco- 
palians ; but even as a lad he was dissatisfied 
with the religious teaching of the Anglican 
church, and restlessly tried all the various 
forms of worship the district afforded. At 
len^h he joined the presbyterians, * who 
had,' we are told, * more that seemed like life 
amon^ them ' than the others. Before long 
bis mind became unsettled again, and when, 
in 1652, George Fox was preaching in West- 
moreland, and Burrough went to hear him, 
be was predisposed to Quakerism, although he 
was one of a number of persons who disputed 
with Fox, and he was, as he allows, * the more 
stubborn as he desired to defend himself from 
the acknowledgment of error.' He, how- 
ever, decided to become a Friend, and, although 
only seventeen, ofiered himself as a minister, 
and was accepted. On account of this step 
he was disowned by his family, who declined 
his offer to remain with them as a hired ser- 
vant. Burrough at once began to travel as 
a quaker minister, and both in Scotland and 
the northern counties of England had to en- 
dure much suffering. His earliest companion 
appears to have been John Audland. In 1653 
he was imprisoned for a short time (for \vrit- 
ing a letter remonstrating with a person who 
was living in gross licentiousness), and while 
in prison beguiled his time by writing several 
tractates. From Thomas Camm's account of 
his father, John Camm, we learn that he and 
Burrough were for some time fellow-travel- 
lers, and that in 1654 Burrough came to Lon- 
don, where he at once addressed himself to 
spreading Quaker principles. Burrough went 
to a wrestling match, and when a stout fellow 
challenged allcomers, he stepped into the ring, 
but instead of wrestling preached against the 
practice of such games. In the same year he 
and Howg^U went to Bristol, where immedi- 
ately after their arrival they were arrested as 
disturbers of the public peace, but were dis- 
charged and directed to leave the city. After 
a short time he returned to London, and for 
some months was engaged in writing contro- 
yersial tracts. About 1656 he went to Ire- 
land, where he speedily got into collision with 
the authorities, and was forcibly transhipped 
to England* During the latter part of this 



year he was imprisoned for a few weeks for 
refusing to take the oath of abjuration. John 
Bunyan, in his * Gospel Truths opened,' &c., 
misrepresented the doctrines and practices of 
the Friends. Burrough wrote a violent reply. 
In 1657 Bunyan published a * Vindication ' 
of his work, and a tew months later Burrough 
assisted George Fox to write a further replv, 

* Tlie Mystery of the Great Whore unfolded.' 
Burrough also brought himself into notice by 
his addresses to Cromwell, calling his atten- 
tion to his unfulfilled promises of toleration. 
The letters are powerfully \iTitten, but their 
tone is neither cordial nor courteous. In the 
following year (1658) Burrough took part in 
a public dispute between several quakers and 
a Jesuit, which was held at the house of the 
Earl of Newport ; an amusing account of this 
debate is to be found in George Fox's ' Jour- 
nal.' During this year he was defendant in 
a suit for defamation of character, brought by 
the vicar of Kingston-on-Thames. He de- 
murred to a cause of * spiritual dependencv ' 
being tried in a common law court ; but the 
objection was overruled, and he was con- 
demned to pay 100/. damages. Owing appa- 
rently to some technical flaw, judgment was 
not sealed, and he was not required to pay. 
Upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, Burrough 
made an effort to obtain some relief for the 
quakers from his successor, but Richard seems 
to have been neither able nor willing to grant 
it. Towards the end of 1659 Burrough felt 

* moved ' to visit Dunkirk, where he had nu- 
merous disputes with priests and Jesuits, in 
which, according to quaker authorities, he in- 
variably had the best of the argument. "While 
in 1659-60 the puritans of New England were 
persecuting the Friends with terrible severity, 
Burrough had two interviews with Charles II, 
who seems to have had a genuine regard for 
him, and he told the king that * there was 
a vein of innocent blood opened in his do- 
minions ; ' to which the king replied, ' But I 
will stop that vein,' and forthwith directed 
that all American Quakers who contravened 
the laws of the colonies should be sent to 
England for trial. The next two years of 
Burrough's life were uneventful, and, with the 
exception of the time during which he exerted 
himself to disassociate the quakers from any 
participation in the rising of the Fifth-mo- 
narchy men, he seems to have been chiefly oc- 
cupied in writingtnictates. In 1662 he went to 
Bristol to assist in reconstructing the quaker 
society there, which had been severely injured 
by the folly of Naylor and the persecution of 
adversaries ; but he had only been there a 
verj' brief time when he called the Friends to- 
getner, and took a solemn leave of them, sav- 
ing he should never see them again, for he 
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nd fc i i mt . mJ wt^t 
fid it vilk U> aigfat. 




TiilfTj nf I iH[f( ft 

fab' foBiBBiT (^ M cftnacta. BanvNagA^ 

w.'rkj -iii—tI ninr'^r In numWr. but tb-rv in? 

urii»l!v TTjry Iji-ii', For * l-.^u; rLmc IL; wr.l- 

hnt «t Ui« JEM* tbej b*Te blien ovt of a»- 
tire. Whkt he had tu aj is bMh more eon- 
riady j^ated and taxe tboi^lful than vss 
■finUr the oue with nrljr quotlMr aothiv?, 
and this in pvti Bcajuiv arose fivm tbe (itot 
thai iiewaja £urlv edufaled mani but much 
of his irnlin^ n ap'fili bj a bitter coalrover- 
siol Epirit, which h? dues not teem to bare , 
exhibited either in hi^ Ufe or hid senaom. 

The foUoning is a lisl of sonu* of t he most 
imporlsnl of hir workd: 1. ' A Warning frum 
the Lord to the Inhabiiantt of I'nderlanMW, 
and so to all the InhatuTanls in En^Und,' 
la^i. 2. 'A Trumpet of tbe Lord sounded 
out of Sion, ffhlcb bounds foilh the Contro- 
versies of the Lurd of Hoetfi, and ^Tes a cei^ 
tain sound in the cases of all Nations,' lOHG. 
3. * A De»cripiion of the State and Condition 
of nil Manbinde ujiun the Face of the Whole 
Earth,' 1050. 4. 'The True Faith of the 
Gospel of Peace contended for in the Spirit 
of Meeknnw,' &c., 1050. 6. 'A Measure of 
tbe Tiiu--s. und u full and dear Description 
of the SigTies of tlie Tiraea H»d of theChang- 
ing of the Times,' &c., 1857. 0. ■Truflj 
(the Strongest of all) witnessed forth in the 
Spirit of Truth against dl Deceit," &ii., 1057. 
7. ' Monj' Strong lieosona confounded which 



1 from be- 
,• 1657. 8, ' A Dedaiatiua 
to all tfe WocU of oar Faith, and what ve 
>. ' A Standoid liftnd up, 
held forth (o all Nations,' 
Ac use. lU ' Tie Ttw State of Cbristi- 
tratj- denribed and oIm diMfcr'd unto 
'"W US8. It. 'A Visitation and 
^ jmrlahiirrf. and an Alarm sounded 
m tk» A^a Bofden, in tbe Nome and Au- 
Itiily af tbe LorI Almifbty and tbe Lamb,' 
AcllSe. IS. 'Good Counsel and Adriw 
iniacd hv DiMhedient Men, and the Db}~m 
«C Oiii^ Cranw^I's VtHiaiion juMeal over, 
^^Aomt Riclurd Cromwell his Sou, lale 
RMeeurof these Nat ions* (jian bj Qeorgo 
Fm), 105B. I3L * A Testimony concerniw 
tbe Book id ComiBon Pn<rer (so caUedV 
l«a 14. 'A Pnwntalion of Wholesome 
InftawslkiQ* unto I be Kine oi England,' ftc, 
IMO, IS^ 'The Everlasting Uospel of Be- 
pFatoBcv and It«mi»ion of Stns,' Arc, DO data. 
19. • A Dedaration of the Sad and Great 
nnoeatiaiuand Martyrdom of tbe IVople of 
God, oOled QnalKtB. in New England, lor the 
Wordiiniwvf Ood,* lOGO. 17. ' A Ju^taod 
Bigfaleoni no, priBsemted unto the King of 
B^jbnd and bis Council; &c, 1601. la 'iW 
■emtiOB iMipeacbedasftTHj^taragaiiuiQtid, 
nisLaw3aMl0oT«rTiDtelil,'ftc.,lml. 19.'A 
ttroivt^rr 'rif I'lTine Jlysleries. wherein ia 
mif:i.i"l .■NiT.-rvl niinift of ihe Kingdom of 
G.-1." l»;i. iO. ■ Aniiehriflt's Govermnenl 
justlv delated of Unrigbtertusness, lujuitiee, 
Uureasonableneas, Oppn«floii, and Cniellj 
throughout tbe Kingdomes of tliis World,' 
ItWl. ^l.-TbeCoseoftbePeopkcalledQua- 
' kers (once more) stated and published to the 
_ World,' ic, no date. 23. ' A True Deociip- 
tion of my Manner of Life, of what ] have 
been in my Prafe^on of lleligion,' Sec, 106S. 
In lltr^ the tnosi Imixntonl of Butrougb'a 
writings were published under the title of 
•The Memorable Worksof a Son of Thunder 
and C-im^lation, namely, that True Prophet 
and Faithful Serraut of God and Sufferer for 
I he Test imony of Jesus, Edward Burto ugh,'&c. 
fBrtef iiioETaphJMof Borroogh are to be found 
in Taks's Bio^phical Notins of Members of lb* 
Socielj of FneBcls. tol. iL, and in roL ii of the 



miitioD may l<e glpuned from the Kwarthmi 
MS3. prtservtd at DeTonshire House. Bifbopa- 
gsle ] A. C. B. 

BUBROUGH, Sra JAMF£ (1(I91-17*«), 
amateur architeet, son of James Biirrough, 
M.D.. of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, wu 
bom on I Sept. 1091. Having been educated 
at the grammar school at Bury for eight yeai^ 
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he entered Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, at Michaelmas, 1708, proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1711, and to that of M.A. 



1764) in favour of one by Stephen Wright, 
the Duke of Newcastle, chancellor of the 
university, procured Burrough the honour of 



in 1716. He was elected one of the esquire I knighthood by way of consolation. He died 
bedells of the university in 1727, fellow of in 1764. 

his college (on Mrs. Frankland*s foundation) ■ He was F.S. A., and a great collector of 
in 1738, and master in 1754 (27 Feb.), an pictures, prints, and medals. In private life 
office which he held until his death, 7 Aug. ne was much esteemed, and his contempo- 
1764. I raries speak of him with affection and respect. 

He was an amateur architect of some skill, He was buried in the antechapel of his col- 
and considerable reputation in the university, lege. There is a good portrait of him in the 
where he used his mfluence to introduce the master's lodge. 

classical style which had then become fashion- [Register of Gonville and Caius College. Cam- 
able. In 1721 he was added to a syndicate bridge ; Cole's MSS. xxxi. (Add. MS. Brit. Mas. 
which had been appointed two years before 6832) ; Willis's Architectural History of Cam- 
to build a new senate house ; and in the fol- bridge, iii. 536-40, and Index ; Watson's History 
lowing year submitted a * Plan of the In- of Wisbeach, 282.] J. W. C. 

'C^orT^^''^k:::tr^lZ . BUBIIOIJGH, Sxh JAMES(17«,-1839) 

Gibbs, the well-known architect, who had J'J'^f; ^!'*^,*"'' "^ ♦'»« ^J- •'°'»" Burrough 

been insulted, was requested to 'take with ?^j,^^''*^'«-^^?"«' "''■?I»1'"«' ^«? »?o™ « 

Hm to Londoi, and make what improve- i'^f^ f^"^*""*? *•"« I""*' Temnle m Fe- 

ments he shall think necessary upon itV As ^^Z • v ' T f-i^v " *•** ^\ V ^'"'l 

Gibbs was undoubtedly the a'rchltect of the XtC wnTf^' n ' -^ T.f"* ,*^ 

existing building, for the design is engraved ^.^encl'^' until 1808. He joined the western 

in his published work, BurroSgh's share in T^^yk, ■ ."'i """*^ ^^•'*' P"^*i*'t "^T 

it was probably confin^ to gSeral sugges- i" V^^-^To'V!? » commissioner of bank- 

tions of style ind arrangement. Tradition, '"1"=-!' " ^'^^ deputy-recorder of Salisbury, 

however, hw caUed him the architect. The »''^ f^.^"^'^ "?°'"'^«': "/ P?rt«'»outh fn 

works which are unquestionably his are : J^^^ ^^^^'. •^.'"^ *lf " ?^*y-«" ^f'^ "^ *««' 

the cupola over the combination room at his ^'' ^"^ ^^ " ^^".^'"'^ f **« c?"?"?"" 

own cJ)Uege (1728); the transformation of P'^»?' """^ ««:«'ve<l the customarv kniglit- 

the hall of Queens' College into an Italian L""'*', ?PTt Ti^j "'''''1 *?/'"' "^^^^^ 
chamber niS'l^ forwhichhereceivedtwentv- fr"*"*"*"'? o' Lo™ i-ldon. In that court he 
fi^gSnS^ftC'iSS' o^^^^^ ' ^l -.;ll the end of 1829, when increasing 
nuel College chapeU1736);thenewbuilding " *f?'*"^^ ""'^^'^ lum to retire. He sur- 
at Peterhouse (f736), for which he received TL^olf 'rf 7*''"r''7k''^^'*'y{''?,?''25March 
50/. and apiece of plate; the facing with ISSQ^a* b'^-'^a m the Temple Church. His 
stone, in a cWcal style, of the quadtangle i 'i'»"gl't" Anne, his only surviving child, 
of Trinity Hall (1742^), with tSe internal *^^*f a monument to his memory m the 
fittings of the hall; a de^gn, engraved 1746, ''^"'f of Laverstock Wiltshire, in which 
and signed 'James BurroTigh, architect,' for ■ gXEr** '"Hampshire he possessed con- 
rebuilding the library and master's lodge at the „^ e proper y. 

same college ; the doctors' gallery in Great St. n Jv? ** .- ^g^» „^f • ^?-^*;,^rd Campbell's 
Mary's ChurJjh, and the f^ing of the second i ^^'^^ ^"^^'^^ "^- 28^ ; Law Mag. m. 299^00.] 
<50urt of his own college, in the style employed ■ ^' ^' 

at Trinity HaU( 1761); a similar treatment BURROUGH, STEPHEN. [See Bo- 
of the court of Peterhouse (1754) ; and the rough.] 

new chapel of Clare Hall (1763). This latter i ■DTT-D-DrfcTrnTT wr-n t t a »r ro. -r. 
work, however, he did not live to complete, ' ^o?^ 1 ' ^ ILLIAM. [See Bo- 

and it was carried out by James Essex. Be- *-' 

sides these works, he was consulted about ' BURROUGHES or BURROUGHS, 
most of the changes, great and small, that JEREMIAH (1599-1646), congregations 
were being effected in Cambridge, and even minister, was bom in 1599, and educated at 
in the county, for in 1767 he gave advice Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he was 
respecting a new bridge at Wisbeach. admitted pensioner in 1617, and graduated 

In 1752 he gave a design (afterwards en- M.A. in 1624. He left the university on ao- 
graved) for the new east room and facade of coimt of his nonconformity, and assisted Ed- 
the libruy, which adjoins the senate house, i mund Calamy [q. v.] as minister at Bury St. 
This design possesses both beauty and con- Edmunds. On 21 April 1631 Burroughes 
Tenience ; and when it was set aside (in was instituted to the rectory of Tivetshall 
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N;- .j V.T T«i.- -^i^triiiri: TT. 'T . .Tistrvini: TH-oplf much lamented.' lie left a widow, 

r^.-:. -. "•■^^: ^ T.-.T.r ■r.^.: >.:>. . j^ji t>]»-.^ H i? port rait is eneraved by Cross. According 

..a...T"- • T." "-:. ..:^ :::: ■ io.'E ;: >p>r:>.' Tv^ ihi* enirraving, on 1 June 1646 he wa* 

i-.t ■. .-.T . :. ^-.'-.i^'"^ :•' >.:n-.: :a:'T.TV.i uu.-i'^T • .^•TnTi^ *aa» 4o.' which would give at earliest 

". ::t ~ ■:'■::- V :.-. : ^^ :.rT» V. fki:.\ .: :* ^.^^ii ItKU. and not 15S>9. as the year of his birth. 

:':.5.: :■ -:--..-!. * ::.- ! .>:■ '.>/:*:. rj.T-V-.r He publi:?hed : 1. *An Exposition with 

:. ::.t ~ :. *-..->:.- t ; !•..: ";.: "«•:>:, .v. .^i pmoiii-al Obsen-ations on the Prophesie of 

: >-• . ■ ..^ ->-: . :. ^ :^:..T.-: :• : >:-.:: fV.TiTiT. Ho^t-a,' l(U,V.VWii>-57, 4 vols. 4to. 2. *T\\" 

&r ;. v. ;.>.;.-,:■ .r . V.t .i .*. :. ■:. :.?> > . :>.r. G^-riou* Name of the Lord of Ho.'its opened/ 

ssf- :.. :...—. ■ ■ ::.? .■ ~r:rr : t >:.r :: h.* IriU;^. 4to jtwo sermons from Is. xlvii. 4, at 

\.:r ':'.'. :..'.■. r-. -> : . > .t.4:> " rr r« .V.vvrs St. Miv-haiT*. Conihill. vindicating the resort 






:;.: 



>i"- 



: ■ arms ; as pt'^st script is * A briefe Answer' to 
■ Thf Ik'S-Mvinc of Conscience,' &c., 164i?, 4to, 
Vy llt-nrx- Ft-ni. D.D.'^ 8. * A Vindication of 
Mr. l^urr iiiThsainiinst Mr. Edwards hisfoule 
Af> T>i.'ns in his spreading Gangnena . . . 
i"'/»:u*>.iii:nj: with a brief I Wlaration what th»' 
lr.iV]»".r..'.'nts would have/ 16>46, 4io (Ed- 
wards l:."ivl written against the * Aywlogetical 
NflTTa!:-^n ' pri^senteil to th** House of Com- 
r.:.r.> in ltU4V 4. *Irenicum: to the Lovers of 
Tr.-.th .nnii lVac»\ concerning the causes and 
e\!:> of Heart divisions/ ItUO, 4to : another 
w^> v.- : :": -. ^■^.:■. ■ .;>.S'. vT.vr ': r-. ::.>.- ' i\i:::'^!i, h^V^. 4to ^the 'Irenicum' is often 
wh V-. \-.:>.\> : . r.-.ir. r:«-A:~-.:v.:r.: "w-^ -;:> rt!VrT\'d to by the running title * Heart Di- 
jTr-.^c^T: ••.■.'.. .'.: '.:• <.: -. : • :r.:- :r:>^ \::T::kr.- virions o|vuod ">. and single sermons, ros- 
ier.: :' '.:\-: ::•.;.• '-:\. ..:■..; wa> ".e .::V.: five :hiim^us wore: ♦">. *The Rare Jewel of 
wV. • :: '.'m; :-■-. :rt\: :: -.•;.?'. -..^r.vv.: :':.-.• C:;ri>:ia!iC.«ntouiment/ lrt4>N,4to; with new 
' Ay. *- M- v..".:'. N .-r:.:: ■/..*:*:.: r.r>: :v .-i v. -.: :>:.'» :i!V-paj:«'. l!v|V>: other editions 165(), KJ.V), 
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V\T. :i'l 4t«>: rt^printed in Ward's 'Library 

^: *^:. v..:.,ril PiMiiiry.* vol. iv. ti. ' GcK^n.i- 

■ ■- ..-' "• ■ ■ ^. y..- '. ^^ ■■-;.' ':'^i*^. !:»: aiioTh-r t'.litioTi ]t)')0, 

. ■. ■ ■". : •■■■. :' " : y ■ '.:V.> r ~ •«; -p.]-r«mv»T>Mti.»n,' UUS, Jt-i: 

^^ .. " : : '. • ".. ■. - ^"' V- ■' 7 i :■.:.:> l»i"»0. 4to. l»ir»:l. 4f> (N.i.s.r-, 

-- - '.. : . V- • w . ■• /..-.v.. .; 7. *^ : -:v. ;\ <rri'< of •'> vi^N. of l^urriiuirli*-'^ 

■• •■ : ' ':. -• ."•".•.■. ' !".. .'. V ■•'.;-ttv>\ '^. * 'I'hf ( irn»'r;iri')Ti "f 

r " ■• ! ■ ■ -::: ;•. ■ j..-^-.. -• • i^'v. .\' •. -." r.;!!i)'. 1«U*^. I'Jnio* ni»t iiu-lu.l.d in 

■_ J ' '• ■" :•."•"•■'.-.:■.•- *^"- ''■.'- ■ l»:h!i.i:V.. AnTl-t^>nak«Ti;in:i,' 1>7l'i. 

^' -.•...•■•• y : ^ .■; ■•. -M ..> nr">.S..!i-n.-in:ili;iim),^vuar.:L- 

.:• :":^ ■•-.—: •■—11 ::;=::». r •- ••; 11- ^^ \i. 1? M. !(». ' M.^r's bis Oh-M,',-; 

•• - ■•■ u •' ■ - •• ^"rv „ ."..l '. »^""\ {:.' .liv-.^-^U a><i;:ns tliis ri> 1(1 H : h !«. ;i 

>>:■-. Ha" "-i. '.:■;::• ■.: :\V\. »^ 'v.: ■.::.;.« :i ii i^t'tl'.«- f-T-'LT-.^inir. bfiiisj u tr-'jui-ir 

.'^ ■-• !>:.' '■:..:• IV::-:-- J ■..-.. v- H. ^.. \i. i?^ J«;>. 11. • Th.- Kvil nn-vils ; 

.1 :.T> 1 \-- r-»' ■ :•. ;'t: : ;/!'. •!:•• ■">'■:':.' r\.' liiiiT Sint'uhu'^ ol* Sin.' IC).')!. ItD. 

\.\'- ^:-Ti!..-»' M:;"-:.: 1!. •!?.■' 1l*. 'r:.-' Saint's Tr»':i<urv. ln-inir tlif «»ul>- 

( ■. r-i'l; w.-ull - -'U l'.:n.- 1 »>■ Ti ^MTU"-.- .-!' x,.\-t<v;il S,'vm«»n-.' I()."i4 < r»r.».>lii ; 

li»';il..].' S.'.ii'.r.'l r»nrv ij.v. i|-.;.T'» \vi:h a'.w ati'tlvr ••.lirimi l«>'u». h(\ !•». * TIir«'«« Trt.M- 

ji:-»'\cil Ml-- •:.•■!!">'■?' 'ii» -:ii.l\ .I'l^r: "P]*:!!'.'- t ■«..■>." 1 «>.'>">. it. ). II. * K;itt)i1v MiiubMln«-s^ . . . 

iiiiMi v.-i':-';!- •■: "p"v:..ii:iiii: r.TUt:i>« ti-^ii >imt aii.l Wiir.viiii^'-withlMM.l.' Iti-V), tto. l."». '(i.vvp. 1 

a-jitrrdrn.' 1 1 i- ilr.-l'i^]']" -iP-Tr - \v»'i>' 'r!!.>:r.a> Kti'--ni"iliat ion." It;."i7. -It<». 1<>. * I''our Tmoks 

MilwanU "i':li-' -ria'^j'-.j iri ' aivl .b«hn \ ii-ars. i>ti Ma!T. \i.* li).V.>. It.>. 17. 'Tin- Saint's 

l*»urr.»n.:lii- i]i>-l }...t".v»' tli»' :i><<i'!nMy had Ilapi'inr-^-i.'/ ItJilO. Jto. 1^. *A Trrati.^-' "1' 

lini-hi (I ii- «''Wi!<'-^iMn i»t" lairh. 'V\w ilafi' tlio l'\i-«']l''ni*y of IIdIv C^^u^Mi^^» in Kvil 

usually iriv.n i-f hi< ili-ath i< 14 Nov., Init Tini<'>.' l«w;i ( j^-nok ) : nnotluT o«lition. 1«W5'J, 

llfiiNx 111- i{iiMr»"> tVuni till' * P.vf'ft nccnrn^ni't's' Ith. WK ' TIu- IMtlrrfno** iM-twren tl)e Sp«ir< 

for !.*{ Nnv. If5h): ''Ihi- day Mr. Tmrrows. of thi- (mxIIv and of th«» AVicktMl." lr»tN. sv.\ 

th»Mnini-t«'r. a jjotlly n-vtTind ni;in. dit'd. It I'O, Mio^p.! U»'mis.<ion/ lt»M>. Ito; nnoth-T 

se«'in^ h«' hail a ))rni<o by a fall fri>ni a hor.-5«» rditinn hCi. 4to. iM. * Oospel F^ar: or \]u^ 

SiUnr fortniiiht >in<"e: hv i\M into a ft-vt^r, H«\irt trembling at the Won! of God," ltd. 

and of that fi^v^r died, and is by many godly 8vo. 'J'J. * .lerusalem's Glory . . . the Now 
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Testament Church in the latter days/ 1675, 8vo. 8. * Two Discourses relating to Posi- 
8vo. 23. *Four useful Discourses and Ser- tive Institutions/ 1742, Svo. 9.* A Defence' 
mons/1675,4to. This list, based onWatt*8, of the last piece, 1743, Svo. 10. * Funeral 
18 probably incomplete; most of the items SermonforKev. John Weatherly/ 1752, Svo. 
have been verified. 11. * Funeral Sermon for Rev. Isaac Kim- 

rApol.Narr.1644; Reasons of the Dissenting ¥^'7^55, 8yo. Noble says ^e edited the 
Brethren, &c. 1648 ; Bury's Funeral Sermon for fight Occasional Sermons, 1733, Svo, of 
Fairfex, 1702 ; Neel's Hist, of the Puritans, his brother James, who was trained for the • 
Dub. 1769, iii.*242, 296; Brook's Lives of the ' ministry under the Rev. John Jennings at 
Puritans, 1813, iii. 18 sq. ; Browne's Hist, of Con- | Kibworth, and died young. He edited also 
gregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877. pp. | the posthumous sermons of Joseph Morris, 
69, 87, 116 ; Mitchell's Westminster Assembly, • baptist minister at Glasshouse Yard, prefix- 
1883, pp. 16, 192 sq.; information from Dr. Phear, ' ing a memoir, 1758, Svo. 
Master of Emmanuel CoUege, Cambridge^] ^ ^-p^^^^X Sermon by Daniel Noble, 1761; 

Crosby's Hist, of the Eng. Baptists, 1740, it. 

BXTRROUGHS, Sib JOHN (d. Ift43), j 183; Wilson's MSS. in Dr. Williams's Library.] 
Garter king of arms. [See Bokouoh.] \ A. G. 

BURROUGHS, JOSEPH (168f,-1761), I BURROW, EDAVARD JOHN (1785- 
baptist ministerTwas bom in London, 1 Jan. 1861), du-ine ^d misceUaneous wnter a 
l(k, of wealthy parents, his father beine "nembe' of Ma^alene College, Cambridge, 
HuniphreyB Burroughs. He was educated graduatedB A.ml805and M^A.ml808, was 
under Rev. John Kerr, M.D. (a pupil of mcor^rated a member of TnmtT College, 
Thomas Doolittle), at Highgate, wWe he I Oxford, tod took the degrees of B.D. and 
was class-fellow with John Ward, aftei- \ »•»•'? 1820. He was incumbent of Bemp- 
wards Gresham professor of rhetoric; and ton. 'korkshire, 1810-16 and minister of a 
at the university of Leyden. In 1714 he chapel of ease at Hampstead 181&-23. He 
received a caU to be co-pastor with Richard then became domestic chaplain to Tomline, 
Allen at the Barbican, lie declined the call bishop of AN inchester. In July 1827 he ac- 
to the pastorate, but undertook to act as ceptedthe office of principal of a college and 
preacherVand on Allen's death he became , scEoolat Mount Badford.Lxeter, and entered 
pastor. He was ordained 1 May 1 7 1 7. John on his duties on 29 Sept. In consequence of 
&ale, and subsequently the fkmous James disputes with the propnetors he resigned or 
Foster, became his colleagues. His views was dismissed Crom this office (the immediate 
of believers' baptism werTsufficiently strict ■ cause of his leaving depends on the rights of 
to place him With the party of close com- the case) m the following January. In 1836 
muiion : but his general sentiments were he went out to Gibraltar as cml chaplain, 
not thoi4 of a narrow man. He was a non- ?nd was apoointed archdeacon of Gibraltar 
aubecriber at Salters' Hall in 1719. He ! "» 1842 Having remained there until his 
allowed Emlyn, the unitarian, to occupy his health became feeble, he then returned to 
pulpit. Hisstudiesabroadhadgivenhimfaci- England and resided at Igme and other- 
Win speaking and preaching in French; and placeson the south coMt. He died at Hom- 
ini734\B prelched in I^tin to the ministers ' ton on 8 Aug 1861. He was a fellow of the 
of the three denominations at their annual Royal and ortier learned societies. He pub- 
meeting in Dr. Williams's Ubrary, then at i Iwhed: 1.' Elements of Conchology,' 181o. 
RedcroM Street. This discourse is printed 3. 'The Elgin Marbles, vnth 40 plates 
in his volume of sermons. He died 53 Nov. I drawn «md etehed by himself, one part all 
1761. His publications were: 1. 'A Sermon published, 1817, 1837. 3. 'A Letter . . . 
occasioned by a total F^Upse of the Sun, to W. Marsh ... on the nature . . .of 
22 April,' 1715, 8vo. 2. 'Weral Sermon Sf'**"' ,P"??'?^|? • • -J^^^J denominated 
for Rev. John Gale,' 1722, Svo. 3. ' Sermon , Evangehcal, 1819, which reached a third 
at Ordination of Deacons, 15 July,' 1730, 8vo. «dmon the sMne year. 4. ' A S^ond Letter, 

4. 'Sermons preached before the Societies It^?',.*'''' •'.^*'«'°*- t>£- '> , ^^^^r^ooo^ 

for the Reformation of Manners,' 1731, Svo. Christian Faith and Practice,' 3 vols^ 1822. 

6. ' Sermon on the Popish Doctrine of Auri- ?• !Q«?f*'°^ °° Memorial Scripture Copies,' 

cucular Confession and Plenary Absolution,' 1829, 3rd edition 1864. 7. ' Hours of De- 
1786,Svo(containedin'SeventeenSermons;X<'tw"' *™"'i»*^ T^"? T% ^'™."' f 

•gaiiL>t Popery, preached at Salters' Hall, Zf«l'°^«',\*'^V ^: ^'^\Pt'^^V^^f *** 

1?85, Svo, p. 867). 6. ' A View of Popery *'"" ^•"' ' ^"-"i ~'"''"-' ^'*^ K •" i«k^ 
taken from the Creed of Pope Pius IV,' 1736, 
8to ; 2nd ed. 17S7, Svo. 7. < Sermons,' 1741, 



the Bible,' 1831, reissued with 5 in 1864. 

[Oent. Mag. cczi. 1861, pt. ii. 332 ; A State- 
ment of the manner in which . . . E. J. B. 
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hetame oonnectod wilh Mount Radford, nnd of 
. hia removiil, Kxater, 1838 ; British Mu'inum 
Library Catalogue.] W. H. 

BUBKOW, Sjr JASrES (1701-1782), 
legul rejHirter, was the soil of Thomtia Burrow 
ofClalifmm, Surrey, and vfas born on 28 Nov. 
1701, At the eorty age of twenty-three he 
obtained the post of master of the crown 
office and retained it until hie death, In 
1735 he was called to the bar nt the Inner 
Tamplc, was elected a hencher in 1754, be- 
came reader io 1764, and treasurer in 1765. 
He wax elected F,a,A. in April 1741, and 

I F.H.8. in April 1737, and Bubsequently be- 

came honorary member of the SocifitC des 
Antiquitfis at Caeael. For two short puriods 
he discharged the duties of president of the 

I Koyal Society (the first laatiug from Sep- 

tember to NoTembec 1768, the second from 
July to Noveinbor 1772), and when tlie so- 
ciety presented an address to the king on 
10 Aug, 1773 Burrow received the honour 
of knighthivid. He was the owner of Stai^ 
borough Castle in the parish of Lingfield, 
Surrey, and he died there on 6 Nov, 1782, j 
being buried in the chancel of Linafleld I 
Church. His epitaph, with unusual frank- { 

InMB, Buma up bis virtues in the phrase : * Tbe , 
convivial (^araeter wm whst be chiefly 
affiicted, nnd it wna his coiislant wish to b<\ ' 
easy Jinil clieiirfiil himwlf nnd to see otlittrn ' 
in a like disposition,' A portrait by ^'anloo 
of Burrow was presented by him to the Royal 
Society, and hangs in the meeting-room. A [ 
wholo-Iength print of him in his otBcial dress 
waa engraved by James Basire in 1780 from 
a painting by Arthur Devis. 

Burrow's merits us a law reporter have 
been iiniveraally acknowledged. His collec- 
tion of 'Reports of Cases argued and deter- , 
mined in the Court of King^ Bench during 
the time of Lord Mansfield a presiding ' was : 
published in 1756-72, the fourth edition ap- \ 
pearing in five voliunes in 1790. Tbe first 
volume of his 'Reports of Cases adJLtdged in , 
tbe Coiurt of Kiog's Itench since the deulh 
of Lord llaymond ' came out in 1760, and ■ 
tbe last^there were five in all — was issued '■ 
in 1780, In 1773 he turned aside at the re- ■ 
quest of his friends to publish separately, in 
anticipation of its inclusion in his general 
volume of ' Reports,' hia ' lucid and valu- 



literary property determined by the 
king's bench, 20 April 1709. in th,, >^xo.- 
between Andrew Millar and Robert Taylor,' 
a quest ion which dealt with the mucb-Texed 
point of the copyright of books. ' The Deci- 
sions of the Court of King's Bench upon 
Settlement Cases from the death of Lord 
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Itaymond, Marci 1732," were chronicled by 
him in two volumes in 1768, to the second 
of which was added a tract entitled ' A few 
Thought.* upon Pointing.' and a second con- 
I tinuation, bringing the decisions down to 
Michaelmas seasious 1776, was edited by him 
. in that year. His tract on pointing was 
I struck otfwith a separate lille-paee in 1768, 
' andwaBreprint-edinaQenlnwedandimproved 
form in 1771, Burrowwaslne author, under 
[ the thin disguise of A Member of the Royal 
j Society and of the Society of Antiqiiariee,' of 
I a pamphlet called ' A few Anecdotes and 
! Observations relating to Oliver Cromwell 
I and bis Family ... to rectify sevexsl enon 
... by Niculaus Commenus Papadopoli in 
his " Uistoria Gymuaaii Patavini,"' 1763j 
and Watt attributes to him a tract entitled 
'Serious Reflections on the Present State of 
Domestic and Foreign Affairs. With pro- 
posals for a new Lottery," 1 767. Five napera 
on earthquakes were contributed by him to 
the ' PhiioGOphical Transactions.' 
[TUorason's Royal ISooiety, p, 13; WeWs 
^ Royal Society, li. 4fi-6, 65; Oenl. Hag. (No- 
I vemliir 1783). ]>. 661; Manning and Bnty'ii 
Surrey, ii, S4B-7, 369; Nichols's QluRtratioiw 
! of Literature, i. 13S ; NichoU's Lilemry Anee- 
I dotw, iii. I77-S ; Ma«t«Ta of Bench of Innei 
Temple (189S), p. 7S.1 W, P. C. 

BURROW, REURKN 1 1747-179^'), ma- 
thematician, wa.s bom 30 Dec. 1747, at Ho- 
berley, near Shndwell, Leeds. His father, a 
[ smallfarmer, gave him some schooling, occa- 
siouoUy inturrupted by labour on tbe farm. 
He showed alasteformathematics.and after 
some instruction from a schoolmaster at 
Leeds, named Crooks, obtained a clerkship 
in the office of a London merchant. He 
went thither on foot in 1706,spending' I*, 10i2. 
by tbe way. A rear later he became uaher 
in a school of B. Webb, the 'celebrated 
writing-master.' He next set up as school- 
master on bis own account at Portsmouth, 
and, afler giving up this place in 1770 to 
become engineer to a projected expedition 
to Borneo, was appointed assistant to Ma»- 
kelyne, then astronomei^royal, at Green- 
wich. Two years aflerwards he married 
Anne Purvis, daughter of a poulterer in 
Leadenball Street, and started a school at 
Greenwich. In 1774 he helped Maskelyne 
in his observations upon Scbehallion, for the 
determination of the earth's attraction. He 
complained that his services were insuffi- 
ciently recognised. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he was appointed 'mathematical teacher 
in the drawing-room at tbe Tower," where 
there was then a training school for artillery 
officers, afterwards merged in the Woolwicn 
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academy. His salary was 100/. a year. Here 
he became editor of the ' Ladies and (Gentle- 
men's Diary, or Hoyal Almanack.* It was 
started by one Thomas Caman, in opposition 
to the * Ladies' Diary/ published by the Sta- 
tioners' Company and edited by Charles Hut- 
ton [q. v.] The company claimed a monopoly 
of almanacks, but their claim was disallowed 
by the court of common pleas, on their 
bringrine an action against Caman, who pub- 
lish^ the first number of his diary in De- 
cember 1776. It continued till 1786, the 
word ' Gentlemen ' being dropped after 1780. 
Part of it was deyoted to mathematical 
problems by Burrow and various contribu- 
tors, including a 'Samuel Rogers' fwho 
may possibly, though very improbably, nave 
been the poet, b. 1763). Burrow quarrelled 
with his rival, Hutton. He eked out his 
living by taking private pupils, and did a 
little work for publishers ; but his family was 
increasing, ana in 1782 he accepted an ap- 
pointment in India, procured by his patron. 
Colonel Henry Watson, for many years chief 
engineer in Bengal. He claimed indignantly 
but fruitlessly to be paid for extra work in a 
survey of the coast from Essex to Sussex 
with a party of pupils in 1777, and sailed 
^October 1782) in a fleet commanded by 
Admiral Howe. Soon after reaching India 
he wrote an interesting letter to Warren 
Hastings (Add, MS. 29169, f. 376). He says 
that he wishes to make money m order to 
have leisure for further research. He has 
been interested in the ancient geometry, as he 
has proved by his book on ApoUonius (see 
below), and is curious to investigate the 
mathematical treatises in the ancient Hindoo 
and other oriental literature. He asks for 
Hastings's encouragement ; and other letters 
and papers show that he pursued these in- 
quiries, having learnt Sanslnit for the pur- 
pose, and collected many Sanskrit and Per- 
sian manuscrints (Nof^ and Queries, 2nd 
ser. X. 309). He was appointed mathemati- 
cal teacher of the engineers' corps, and after- 
wards had some employment in connection 
with a proposed trigonometrical survey of 
Bengal. A ' Short Account of the late Mr. 
Burrow's Measurement of a Degree of Longi- 
tude and anotht:f of Latitude near the tropic 
in Bengal ' was published by his friend Mr. 
Dalby in 1796. He was one of the first 
members of the Asiatic Society, and contri- 
buted to their * Eesearches.' Hedged at Buxor 
7 June 1792. His wife, with his son and 
his three daughters, joined him in India in 
1790, and returned after his death. The 
son died as an officer in the servicSe of the 
East India Company. 

Some journals of Burrow were published 
TOL.yii. 



by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson in the ' Philosophical 
Magazine * for 1863. Burrow is said to have 
been a rough but kindly man, who some- 
times drank too much and would then in- 
dulge in pugilism. The poet Crabbe used 
to meet him at a cofi*ee-hou8e about 1780 
(Cbabbe, LifCj ch. iii.) His diaries report a 
good deal of scandal, especially about rival 
mathematicians. He was clearly jealous and 
resentful, though liberal to fnends in dis- 
tress. He amused himself by pouring out 
coarse abuse in the fly-leaves of his books. 
Some quaint specimens are g^ven by De Mor- 

fan in ' Notes and Queries ' (1st series, i. 
43). He describes the ' Miscellanea Scien- 
tifica Curiosa,' edited by Green and Wales, 
as a 'balderdash miscellany of damned 
stupid, ragamuffin, methodistical nonsense 
and spuability.' Wales was his successful 
competitor for a mastership at Christ's Hos- 
pital. His journals are now in the library 
of the Astronomical Society. He collected 
some curious books, which he sent to Wool- 
wich ahd which are now in the library of 
the royal artillery. 

The ability and elegance of Burrow's geo- 
metrical investigations are admitted by his 
critics. His only separate publication was 
* A Restitution of the Geometrical Treatise 
of ApoUonius Pergceus on Inclinations ; also 
the Theory of Gunnery, or the doctrine of 

Srojectiles in a non-resisting medium,' Lon- 
on 1779. A * restitutio ' of this treatise had 
been published by Samuel Horsley (after^ 
wards bishop) in 1770. Burrow in his preface 
speaks severely of Horsley's work as clumsy 
and employing quasi-algebraical methods ; and 
claims with justice much greater simplicity 
and directness for his own work. Burrow's 
contributions to the Asiatic ' Researches ' 
(vols. i. and ii.) include an essay upon 
' Friction in Mechanics ' (reprinted m Ley- 
bourne's 'Repository,' ii. 204-20, and the 
' Gentleman's Mathematical Companion ' for 
1800), and one on the ' Hindoo knowledge 
of the Binomial Theorem.' The others are 
upon astronomical methods. 

[Philosophical Magazine for 1863 ; Mechanics' 
Magazine, Ii. 244, 293. 350, Hi. 267 (life by 
J. H. Swale). It. 324 (art. ' Board of Oidnance 
in other days'); Addit. MSS. 29169 f. 376, 
29163 f. 113, 29233 f. 239 ; Notes and Queries^ 
Ist ser. zii. 142, 2nd ser. x. 409, 3rd ser. v. 
107, 216, 261, 303, 361 ; New Monthly Mag. 
i. 636-8; Gent. Mag. htiii. 774.] L. S. 

BURROWES, JOHN FRECKLETON 
(^1787-1852), organist and composer, was bom 
in London, 28 April 1787. His master waa 
William Horsley. His first published work 
was a set of six English ballads, ' Printed for 
the author, 5 Great Suffolk Street, Churing 
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■'l U»ii Uin prfuriuud ai tim 

. viT Sautir(<. This was 

bllewM la 1617 bv « i\ai\\M work (r.p. 18) 
]nutliioiHl b; tlin Hllilhiumonic Rncinly, of 
wliiob IliiiTOWiu<iTaaonn[>f r.hii nriKiiiMl m<>m- 
bHM. In IM18 Dtipnuml the first ndition of 
hki ' riwA'Ntiirtii t'rinur,' « \iu\ts work which 
wu Torv DUdcwaiiru), And It ■(ill in use w an 
iummetiiMt ktuk. In 1819 BumiwMbroufclii 
mit tt * Tliaruii||h IUm I'rtmur,' wliiob nchievvil 
K (luuwM uqiinl to that of ilio esrljvr work. 
In the tMiura* uf hia Ions cumnr bo nUn pub- 
lU1ivda'('(iiiii>«nianlotli«I*iiuioforl.DFrimiir' 
( KlidS), a ' ()'>in)Mtnion to tbp Thor»uf[b Bum 
l'riiupp'(l>«») -Tht. Tutor'* Ai«i«t«ut for 
thn I'iftiKifort*. ' (IWMt, a 'aiiidH to Pnw- 



t th» I>i 



,mrf..rt 



of piwlui tuniw, pretudv*, ilaiioM, Scotch ami 
Iri»h *!«. •unatwi, a trio for ihrw fliit«A, 
•ituK*, anil many »rrai>|win«n<« of iipttnu, &p„ 
tar th» [lianofortn. For noarly ftrty yp*r« 
BurcowM wai r)raHniiit of St. Jaimii'i, I'ioea- 
(UUy. About 1891 li#*Mtl«d at U Nottinfc- 
ham ri»Dn, wherw bo iliixl, aftur a long and 
punftil iUn-M, »1 March 186:{. 

(nmc't I>i«l. uf Miulo. i. MS Ml MHolral 
WiM-ld, .* Anril lUli (kut, »•(;. 1S«3. L; 
Btfttoh Xnitum Kuale Caukcua.] V.B.a 

BURRowEa, I'irniH (i:ra-iK4n. 
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«!,..! ■■■ 'i.M ■., i.'tho noticoof Mood 
nuA :'■ ■■■ I n.h patriots. In (lie 

r.>ll.>> 1-1 li' ".■... nn..atothwbar.wbfre 

liii rii]nilU piiiiiiinsl u ijvknI pmclioe. In 
KiMl, aloiitt wtlh \\\Ah Ton* ami tnhew. 
h.< r'tiiLliMl N ••xu<My in Dublin for lh« di»- 
«iiu>oii i^f liti'rarv and ixJilioal aubjwl*. 
Ill It .lu.1 whioh iif fxuiflit ■! Kilkenny in 
ITiil witKili.'H.m.Soni.'fiwt Untlnr. bin life 
nito ouh <nvitl l>v ihri ball utrikinn afrainiit 
■»n«> tvt|iiH>ni which hit ha|i)H<iiud to bavi* in 
hia wai*it»«i {NMTki>t. Thnuyh h« did not 
»han'inthpni"Pi>«>xtrwmfvifW!n>fthe Uiiitnl 
Iriihnx.^, bn \r»* a «>alonit Mip]Mrt«r ufall 
the m»*t iin)Hitiant mnwupra of t«form. 
Alon((wiib thirlnH-nothrrkiinrVfOuusfl b*-, 
8 IW. 171V. pnitKAtml afiwnKl the (itojiomIs 
for a union with Grt^i Itritain, and aAer 
iM'init rlivted niMnbpr for Knnitcorthy he 
continuod, an lonR aa the Iriih (larlianiiuit 
eii;!*^ p«r»iiittint1y to «tipaii- ihn mnt«ure. 
In 1^1 bo acini aa the oounael of Itiibcrt 
Einincit,a»d in ISll be was omiiloyw] to do- 
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fund ihe caibolie delegates. In 1891 be waa 
appointed judge of the inMlnnrt itHtUaa 
court. H» died in I/>ndoa in lUl, ud wm 
biiriiHl in Kenaal Oremi cemeterj. 

[W. Burraww'* Sabet SpeMhaa of Pel« Bot- 

toiroa, with Uomoir. 18A0: Li(k and Adraaitana 
of Wulfo T<.r>«.] T. F. H. 

RURR0W8, ORonGB iL\N (1771- 
IHlli), phv-idan, wu bom at Chnlk. near 
Orave<ii-Dd,inl77l. HRWa*i>dDcated at the 
KinK'i Stbool.Onntorbury, waji ajnavntioed U> 
an apothecary at Uuchmtn', and comptetud 
hia medical tyliimt.ion at Our's and St. 
Tbomoa's Hoapltals. After qualifying at tlw 
Onll«(rn of Surgwna and Apothocaries' Hallf 
hu a&tl^md on (fonerel practice in Jjondon. 
IIo bouunn deeply interested in tfae legal 
Htatua of the medical profraaion, and or- 
ganiHeA the AasociBtion of Suiwon-Apotbe- 
caries of En);land and Walm, with theobject 
of improving the odiicatinn and si^ttu of 
th<i prof««aion. Aa cbninnan of this boc^ 
Burrowa woa most indt-fatif^ible, and had • 
lar){« aham in the noveraent which led Ut 
iba paaain)! of the Apothecaries' Act in 1816, 
Tht> BOoiety votj.'d him five hundrel guioeM 
on ita diaaolution. On the formation of tba 
flnt court of examinert of the ApothecwW 
llompnny. on 1 lit pawing of the act. Barrows 

|"I7 !,,. r"~iv'"i'i'. 'iwing Id the unfair conduct 

■i' 'I ■■!' .1— i-innts. On this quealion 

!■ ■■■ ■-> ■ !■ ■; i-'.-'l 11 ' Statement of Circum- 
■■.'■■; \ with the Apotbecftriea* 
\r: „n.l .1- \.(LuiPii-rralion; 1817. At thia 
liiiiii bi> wn.-i Inrgply engaged in medical lite- 
ratnre, being one of the founders and editor* 



of ' Ob8er\-Btion8 on the Comparative Mor- 
tality of London and Paris,' ISIB. In 1816 
be retired from general practice, and deroled 
himaetf to the treatment of inaane patients, 
at firal keepiiuc a amall asylum at Chel- 
«ea, and later, tn 1^23, eNtabliahing a larger 
one, ' The Ketreat.' at Clapham. He became 
a leading authority on insanilj. publishing 
' Curaory Iteraarks on Legialatire Reflation 
of the Insotie,' 1819; ' ,\n Inqtiiry into cer- 
tain Errors lelatire to Insanity and their 
CVinaequeucea, Physical, Moral, and GitO,' 
IrtM ; and finally, an extended treatise en- 
titled ' Ciimmentariea on the Causue, Forme, 
Svmptoms, and Treatment, Moral and Medi- 
cal, of Insanity,' IS^ Thia waa by &r the 
most complete and practical treatise then 
published m ihi» country, and receind gene- 
ral approval. Ilurrowa became M.D. at St. 
.\iidrcws in ISHi, and a fellow of Ibe CoU^ 
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of Physicians in 1839. He died on 29 Oct. 
1846, in his seventy-sixth year. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. (1878), iii. 290.] 

G. T. B. 

BURROWS, Sir JOHN CORDY (1813- 
1876), surgeon, eldest son of Robert Bur- 
rows, silversmith, of Ipswich, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Cordy of Lon- 
don, was bom at Ipswich on 5 Aug. 1813, 
and educated at the Ipswich grammar school, 
but, leaving it at an early age, became an ap- 
prentice to Mr. William Jeftreson, surgeon, 
Framlingham, with whom he diligently ap- 
plied himself to his profession. Going to 
Brighton in 1837, he jot two years acted as 
assistant to Mr. Dix, surgeon, to whom he 
was distantly related, after which he entered 
on a practice of his own. His medical studies 
had been conducted at Guy*s and St. Thomas's 
hospitals. He qualified at the Society of 
Apothecaries in 1835, became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1836, and 
was achnitted a fellow in 1852. Once in 

Eractice for himself it was not long before 
e came into public notice, and, while not 
neglecting his professional work, found both 
time and energy to do many other things. 
In 1841 along with Dr. Turrell he projected 
the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 
He also took part in the establishment at 
Brightbn of the Brighton Mechanics* Insti- 
tution. He was secretary from 1841 to 1857, 
and afterwards treasurer. He projected the 
fountain on the Steine in 1846, raised the 
money for its erection, and then laid out 
and planted the enclosures near it entirely 
at his own expense. His attention was 
next directed to the sanitary condition of 
the town, and under his advice the Health 
of Towns Act was adopted. He came still 
more prominently forward in 1849 as one of 
the town committee who purchased the Royal 
Pavilion from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests for the sum of 53,000/. On the 
charter for Brighton being obtained in 1854 
he was returned at the head of the poll for 
the Pavilion ward. In 1857 he was elected 
mayor, and he continued in that office during 
the following year. The high esteem in which 
he was held by the inhabitants of Brighton 
was evinced on 13 Oct. 1871 by the presen- 
tation of a costly testimonial consisting of a 
handsome carriage and a pair of horses, and 
other gifts. In consequence of a petition 
to the crown, asking that his great services 
to Brighton might receive pubhc recognition, 
he was knighted by the queen at Osborne 
on 5 Feb. 1873. 

He was a fellow of the Linnean, Zoological, 
C^graphical, and other learned societies, 



brigade surgeon of theBrighton artillery corps, 
and chairman of the lifeboat committee. He 
was one of the two promoters of the Extramu- 
ral Cemetery, and at great expense to himself 
obtained the order for discontinuing sepul- 
tures in the churches, chapels, and grave- 
yards of the town. His aversions were street 
organ-players and itinerant hawkers, none 
of whom were allowed to exercise their cal- 
ling in the borough in the period during 
which his will was law. He aied at 62 Old 
Steine, Brighton, on 25 March 1870. His 
interment took place at the Extramural Ce- 
metery on 1 April in the presence of a vast 
number of sorrowing people. His statue, 
erected in the grounds of the Royal Pavilion, 
was unveiled on 14 Feb. 1878. He married, 
19 Oct. 1842, Jane, daughter of Arthur Dendy 
of Dorking ; she died in 1877, leaving one 
son, Mr. William Seymour Burrows, who 
succeeded to his father's practice. 

[Medical Times and Gazette, i. 376 (1876); 
Lancet, i. 616, 648 (1876) ; Sussex Daily News, 
27 March 1876, pp. 6-6, and 3 April, pp. 6-6; 
Dlustrated London News, Ixii. 191 (1873), por- 
trait, Ixviii. 336 (1876), and Ixxii. 173 (1878), 
view of statue.] G. C. B. 

BURSCOUGH, ROBERT (1661-1709), 
divine, the son of Thomas Burscough, was 
bom at Cartmel, Lancashire, in 1651. He 
entered Queen's College, Oxford, as servi- 
tor in 1668, and took his B.A. in 1672 and 
M.A. in 1682. In 1681 he was presented by 
Charles II to the vicarage of Totnes, Devon- 
shire, in succession to the Rev. John Prince, 
author of the * Worthies of Devon.' He 
was prebendary of Exeter Cathedral in 1701, 
and archdeacon of Barnstaple in 1703. He 
was buried at Bath 29 July 1709. He is cha- 
racterised by Anthony k Wood as ' a learned 
man, zealous for the church of England, and 
very exemplary in his life and conversation.* 

He wrote tne following: 1. *A Treatise 
of Church Government, occasioned by some 
letters lately printed concerning the same 
suWect,' 1692 (pp. xlii, 270), being an answer 
to Richard Burthogge's * Nature of Church 
Government freely discussed.' 2. *A Dis- 
course of Schism ; addressed to those Dis- 
senters who conformed before the Toleration 
and have since withdrawn themselves from 
the communion of the Church of England,' 
1699 (pp. 231). This occasioned two pam- 
phlets in reply, and Burscough rejoined by 
3. *A Vindication of the "Discourse of 
Schism," 'Exeter, 1701. 4. ' A Discourse of 
the Unity of the Church, of the Separation 
of the Dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land, of their Setting up Churches,' &c., Exe- 
ter, 1704. 5. * A Vindication of the Twenty- 
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BtTET, WrLLIAMil7r«-ls36), 

lane<>iu writer, wn of Joseph Burt of PIt- 
m'fuch, wad bom in that town on :?3 Aug. 
17'**. and educated in the public grammar 
school at Ei el er. being aflerwanb articled 
to a bankerand solicitor at Bridinrater. For 
some time he re$idedatColytiHi.nnrHoniton, 
but finally he s«ltled at Plymoolh, where he 

?ractii^ as a solicitor until his death on 
Sept. 1-^*6. lie edited the 'Plymouth and 
Dock Telcfnaph ' for ieTetal rears, and at one 
period be held a commisfion in the ai*th fool. 
His works are -. 1. 'Twelve Rambles in Lon- 
don, by Amicus Patri»,' 1810. 2. ' Deaul- 
lory Kefleciions on Bank; in general, and the 
System of keeping up a False Capital by Ac- 
commodation, London, 1810, 12mo. 3. 'The 
Consequences of the French BcTolutioa to 
Enj^land considered, with a riew of the Re- 
medies of which her situation is suscepti- 
ble,' 1811 ; dedicatedtoLorUHolland. 4. 'A 
Review of the Mercantile, TTading,and Ma- 
nufacturing State, Interests, and^pabtUties 
of the Port of Plymouth,' Plvmouth, 1816. 
5. ' Prebce to and Notes on N. T. Cunng- 



sities of Nature/ London, 1836, 12mo ; also 
edited by Major Burt. 

piemoir prefixed to Burt's Christianity ; Da- 
Tidson's Bibl. Devoniensis, 43, 131, 142 ; Watt's 
BibL Brit. ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mns. ; 
Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 49.1 

T. C. 

BURTHOGGE, RICHARD (1638?- 
1694 ?), theological writer, was bom at Ply- 



Burthogge 4S3 Burthogge 

ton's Poem ** Dartmoor," ' 1826. 6. ' Chris- , appearance — and what appears is determined 
tianity ; a Poem, in Three Books, with Mis- ! negatively by that power of sense and under- 
cellaneous Notes,' London, 1836, 12mo; edited \ standing we possess as human beings.' Bur- 
by the author's nephew. Major Thomas Sey- thogge anticipates explicitly one of the most 
mour Burt. 7. ' Observations on the Curio- 1 important positions of Kant's philosophical 

system, known also as Hamilton's ' doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge ' (Ubbebwbg). 
SirWilliam Hamilton quotes Burthogge's de- 
finition of consciousness in his notes on Reid's 
works. 

Burthogge's works are : 1. * Taya$6v, or Di- 
vine Goodness explicated and vindicated from 
the Exceptions of the Atheist ; wherein also 
the consent of the gravest philosophers with 
_ the holy and inspired penmen in many of the 
mouth about 1638. He was educated at Exeter most important points of Christian aoctrine 
grammar school, became a servitor or chori- is fully vmdicated,' London, 1672. 2. * Causa 
ster of All Souls' College, Oxford, in 1654, Dei ; or an Apologv for God,' 1675. 3. * Or- 
proceeded B. A. in 1658, migrated to Lincoln ganum Vetus et Novum ; or a Discourse of 
Colle^, and completed his degree * by deter- Reason and Truth ; wherein the natural 
mination.' He afterwards went to Leyden log^ck common to mankind is briefly and 
University to study medicine, and was ad- plainly described,' London, 1678. 4. ' An 
mitted there 11 Oct. 1661 (Peacock, Leyden Argument for In&nt Baptism,' London, 1683. 
Students, Index Soc., p. 12, s.v. 'Borthage '). 5. * Vindiciae Psedo-Baptismi,' London, 1685, 
He took the degree of doctor in medicine after a reply to a tract against infant baptism by 
publishing a thesis, ' De Lithiasi et Calculo,' Edmund Elys, a divine of the church of Eng- 
Leyden, 1662. On returning to his native land. 6. * Prudential Reasons for repealing 
country he settled at Bowden, near Totnes. the Penal Laws against all Recusants, ana 
Wood states that in 1691 he had been a popu- for a general Toleration,' London, 1687, 4to, 
lar medical practitioner in the neighbourhood ^ a scandalous and virulent pamphlet,' accord- 
of Bowden for more than twenty years, and in^ to"Wood,to which a clergyman (Rev. John 
bv that means and by two wealthy marriages Prince, vicar of Berry-Pomeroy, near Totnes, 
* hath attained a pretty full estate.' He was I and author of the ' Worthies of Devon *) 
a vigorous champion of toleration in religious issued a replv. 7. ' The Nature of Church 
matters and of tne right of dissent, and pub- Government D*eely discussed in three letters,' 
lished a number of pamphlets in support of to which Robert Burscough, vicar of Totnes, 
his views. 'He always kept pace with the : published an answer in 1692. 8. 'An Essay 
fanatics,' says Wood, * temponz'd with the upon Reason and the Nature of Spirits,' Lon- 
papists in the reign of James H, and was don, 1694 (dedicated to Locke). 9. * Of the 
therefore made a justice of the peace for Soul of the World, and of Particular Souls : 
Devonshire, which office he kept under Wil- | in a letter to Mr. Locke, occasioned by Mr. 
liam ni, as being a favourer of fanatics. Keil's Reflections upon an Essay lately pub- 
He is looked upon as a person of consider- lished concerning Reason ' (i.e. Locke s ' En- 
able learning, and 
tion.' He is stated 
thog^e's chief works 

he gamed a deserved reputation as a critic of Revealed Mystery,' London, 1702. 
^^'i I?^^f'Essay on Reason,' dedicated [Wood's Fasti Oxon.ed. Bliss, ii. 214; AthwuB 
to Locke (1694), he argues that * every object Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 681-2 ; Ueberweg's Hist, of 
which we know, we know only as in relation Philosophy (translated), ii. 366 ; Hamilton*sReid, 
to our powers to know — as a phenomenon or ii. 928, 938 ; Brit. Mub. Cat.] 8. L. L. 
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Buckingham, Leicester Silk (1825-1867) . 208 

Buckingham, Osbem (1898-1447?). See 
Bokenham. 

Buckinghamshire, first Duke of (1648-1721). 
See Sheffield, John. 
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Buckinghamshire, Earls of. See Hobart, 
John, first Earl, 1694 ?-1756; Hobart, John, 
second Earl, 1728-1798; Hobart, George, 
third Earl. 1782-1804; Hobart, Robert, 
fourth Earl, 1760-1815. 
Buckland, Francis Trevelyan (1826-1880) . 204 
Buckland, Ralph (1564-1611) . .206 

Buckland, William (1784-1856) .206 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-1862) . 208 

Buckler, Benjamin (1718-1780) .211 

Buckler, John (1770-1851) .212 

Buckler, William (1814-1884) . .218 

Buckley, Cecil William (1828-1872) . 218 

Buckley, John {d. 1598). See Jones, John. 
Buckley, Mrs. Olivia (1799-1847). See under 

Dussek, Sophia. 
Buckley, Robert or Sigebert (1517-1610) . 218 
Buckley, Theodore WUliam Alois (1825-1856) 214 
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Buckley, William (d. 1670 ?) 
Buckley, William (1780-1856) . 
Buckman, James (1816-1884) . 
Buckmaster, Thomas {fl. 1566) 
Buckmaster, William (a. 1545) 
Buckshom, Joseph (fl. 1670) . 
Buckstone, John Baldwin (1802-1879) 
Budd, George {fl. 1756) . 
Budd, George (1808-1882) 
Budd, Henry (1774-1858) 
Budd, Richurd (1746-1821) 
Budd, William (1811-1880) 
Budden, John (1566-1620) 
Buddie, Adam {d, 1715) . 
Buddie, John (1778-1848) 
Budge, Edward (1800-1865) . 
Budgell, Eustace (1686-1787) . 
Budgett, Samuel (1794-1851) . 
Budworth, Joseph, afterwards Palmer 

1815). See Palmer. 
Budworth, William {d. 1745) .... 226 
Bugg, Francis (1640-1724 ?) . .226 

Buissifere or Bussi^re, PIeluI (d. 1789) . 228 

Buist, George (1805-1860) .228 

Buite, Saint {d. 521) 229 

Bulkeley or Bokeley, Arthur {d. 1558) . . 281 
Bulkeley,Iiaunoelot(1668?-1650) . .231 

Bulkeley, Sir Richard (1588-1621) . .281 

Bulkeley, Richard {d. 1660) . .282 

Bulkeley, Sir Richard (1644-1710) . .288 

Bulkeley, Lady or Mrs. Sophia (/. 1688) . 288 
Bulkley, Charles (1719-1797) . .284 

Bulkley, Peter (1588-1659) .286 

Bull, Daniel {fl. 1657-1681) .... 286 

Bull, George (1684-1710) 286 

Bull, Henry (d. 1575 ?) 289 

Bull, John (1568 ?-1628) 289 

Bull, John {d. 1642) 249 

Bull, William (1788-1814) .248 

Bullaker. See also Bullokar. 

BuUaker, Thomas, in religion John Baptist 

(1604?-1642) 244 

Bullein, Richard {d. 1568). See under Bul- 

lein, William. 
Bullein, William- (d. 1576) .244 

Bullen, Sir Charles (1769-1858) .246 

Buller, Charles (1806-1848) . .246 

Buller, Sir Francis (1746-1800) .248 

Buller, Sir Gecnrge (1802-1884) .249 

Bullingham, John {d. 1598) .250 

Bnllingham, Nicholas (1612?-167C) . 251 

Bullingham, Richard {fl. 1860). See Billing- 
ham. 
Bulloch, John (1806-1882) .268 
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Bullock, Christopher (1690 ?-1724) . .258 

Bullock, George (1521 ?-1580 ?) . .254 

Bullock, Henry {d. 1526) 254 

BuUock, William (1657 ?-1740 ?) . . . 255 
Bullock, Willi*m {fl. 1827) .... 256 
Bullock, William Thomas (1818-1879) . . 256 

Bullokar, John (ft. 1622) 257 

BuUokar, William (y7. 1586) . .257 

Bulmer, Agnes (1775-1886) .258 

Bulmer, William (1757-1880) . .258 

Bulstrode, Edward (1588-1659) .259 

Bulstrode, Sir Richard (1610-1711). . 259 

Bulsirode, Whitelocke (1650-1724) . .260 

Bulteel, Henry Bellenden (1800-1866) . . 261 

Bulteel, John ( ft. 1688) 261 

Bulwer, Eklward George Earle Lytton, Baron 

Lytton (1808-1878). See L3rtton. 

, Bulwer, John (fl. 1654) 

Bulwer, Boeina Boyle, Ladv Lytton (1804- 

1882). See Lytton. 
Bulwer, William Henr\' Lytton Earle, Baron 

Balling and Bulwer (1801-1872), better 

known as Sir Henry Bulwer 
Bunbury, Sir Henrv Edward (177^1860) 
Bunbury, Henry William (1750-1811) 
Bundy, Richard (d. 1789) 
Bungay, Thomas (/?. 1290) 
Bunn, Alfred (1796 ?-1860) 
Bunn, Margaret Agnes (1799-1888) 
Bunning, James Bunstone (1802-1868) 
Bunny, Edmund (1540-1619) . 
Bunny, Francis (1548-1617) . 
Bunsen, Frances (1791-1876) . 
Bunting, Edward (1778-1848) . 
Bunting, Jabez (1779-1858) 
Bunting, William Maclardie (180r>-18ti<> 
Bunyan, John (1028-1688) 
Burbage, James ui. lAOT) 
Burbage, Richard (1567?-16iyi 
Burch, Edward (//. 1771) 
Buivhard, Saint k/. 7r>4) . 
Bnrchell, William John (1782 ?-lHi;3) 
Burchett, Josiah 1IO6G ?-174G) 
Burchett, Richard 11815-187")) 
Burckhardt, John Lewis ( 1784-1817 • 
Burder, George (17r)2-l8.S2» . 
Burder, Henry Forster ( 1783-1804 1 
Biirder, Samuel (1773-18371 . 
Bnrder, Thomas Harriwm il78i)-184;>> 
Burdett, Sir BVancis (1770-1844) . 
Biirdon, William (1764-1818) . 
Bnrdy, Samnel (17t>0?-1820) . 
Hurei, John (./f. l.'.yOi. See Bnrrel. 
Bnrford, first Earl of (107<)-1720). See Beau 

clerk, Charles. 
Burford, Robert (171)1-1801) . 
Burford, Thomas (/. 1740-170')) . 
Barges or Burgess, Cornt-lius {ir>89 ?-166.j) 
Burges, Cteorge (1780 ?-1804) . 
Burges, Sir James Bland, afterwards Lamb 

(17.V2-1824) 

Burges, John (1745-1807) 

Burges, Mar\' Anno (1703-1813> 

Burges, William (1827-1881) . 

Burgess, Anthony ( fl. 1052) 

Burgess, Daniel (1645-1713) . 

Burgess, Daniel (</. 1747). See under Burgess, 

Daniel (1645-1718K 
Burgess, Henry (1808-1886) .... 
BurgesB, Jolm*(1563-10;^5) .... 

Burgess, John (</. 1671) 

Burgess, John Cart (1798-1863 1 
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Burgess, Richard (1796-1881) . .812 

Burgess, Thomas {/1. 1786) .813 

Burgess, Thomas (1784 ?-1807) .818 

Burgess, Thomas (1756-1887) . .818 

Burgess, Thomas (1791-1854) . .814 

Burgess, William (1749 ?-1812) .814 

Burgess, William (1755 ?-1818) .815 

Burgess, William Oakley (181»-1844) . 816 

Bui^ Benedict (/f. 1472) .815 

Burgh, Hubert de {d. 1248) .816 

Burgh, James (1714-1775) .822 

Burgh, Sir John (1562-1594) . .822 

Burgh, Richard de {d. 1248) . .828 

Burgh, Richard de, second Earl of Ulster 

and fourth Earl of Connaught (1259 ?-1826) 824 
Burgh, Ulick de (1604-1657), fifth Earl and 

Marquis of Clanricarde .... 826 
Burgh, Sir Ulysses Bagenal, Lord Downes 

(1788-1868) 827 

Burgh, Walter de, called Earl of Ulster (d, 

1271) 

Burgh, Walter Hussey (1742-1788) 

Burgh, WUliam de, sixth Jjord of Connaught 

and third Earl of Ulster (1812-1882) . 
Burgh, William de (d. 1204). See under 

FitzaldheUn, WilUam. 
Burgh, William (1741-1808) .... 
Burghall, Edward (d. 1665) .... 
Burghers, Michael (<;. 1727) .... 
Burghersh, Bartholomew, Lord, the elder {d. 

1865) 

Burghersh, Bartholomew, Lord, the younger 

(d. 1869) 

Burghersh, Henry (1292-1840) 
Burghersh, Lord. See Fane. 
Burgifi, Edward (1073 ?-1747) .... 
Burghlev, Barons. See Cecil, William, fir<t 

Banm', 1520-1598; Ce^il, Thomas, second 

Baron. 1542-1622. 
Burgo, Dr. See Burke, Thomas (1710?- 

17761. 
Burgoyne, Hugh Talbot (1833-1870) . . SJW 
Burgoyne, Sir John (1731W1785) . . .339 
BurgoVne, John (1722-1792) . . .340 

Burgoyne, Sir John Fox (1782-1871) . . 342 
Burgoyne, Montagu (1750-1836) . .344 

Burgoyne, Sir Montague Roger (d. 1817). See 

under Burgoyne, Sir John. 
Burgstetl, Walter de ( ^. 1257). See Bcrstede. 
Burgundy, Duchess ' of (1446-1503). See 

Margaret. 
Burhred or Burgned (reigned 852-874) 
Burhill or Burghill, Robert (1572-1641) 
Burke, Edmund (1729-1797) . 
Burke, Edmund Plunkett (1802-1835) 
Burke, John (1787-1848) . 
Burke, Peter (1811-1881) 
Burke, Robert O'Hara (1820-1801 1 . 
Burke, Thomas (1710 ?-1776) . 
Burke, Thoma.s (1749-1815) 
Burke, Thomas Henry (1829-1882 1 . 
Burke, Thomas Nicholas (1830-1883) 
Burke, William (d. 1798) . 
Burke, William (1792-1829) 
Burkhead, Henrv (yf. 1645 i 
Burkitt, William* (1650-1703 > . 
BurleigJi, Barons of. See Balfour, Rol>ert, 

second Baron, d. 1603 ; Balfour, John, third 

Baron, d. 1688 ; Balfour, Robert, fifth Baron, 

d. 1757. 

Burley, John (d. 1338) 372 

Burley or Burleigh, John {d. 1647) . . . 372 
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Barley, Sir Simon (1886-1888) 
Barley, Walter (1275-1846?) . . . . 
Barley, William {fl. 1486) . . . . 
Barlinffton, Earls of. See Boyle, Richard, 

firat Earl, 1612-1697 ; Boyle, Richard, third 

Earl, 1695-1758. 
Barlowe, Henry {d. 1887). See Behnes. 
Barly, John [d. 1888). See Barley 
Barman, Thomas (d. 1674) 
Barn, Edward (1762-1887) 
Bam, John (1744 ?-1802) 
Bam, Richard (1709-1785) 
Bam, William (1789-1870) 
Bomaby, Andrew (1784 ?-1812) 
Bumaby, Charles (?) {fl. 1700-1708) 
Bomaby, Frederick Gastavas (1842-1885) 
Barnard, Nevfll Northey (1818-1878) 
Bame or Boam, Nicol (fl, 1581) . 
Bame, Robert (1755 ?-1826) . . . . 
Bumell, Arthar Coke (1840-1882) . 
Baraell, Edward (Ji. 1542) . . . . 
Bamell, Henry {fl. 1641) . . . . 
Bamell, Robert {d. 1292) . . . . 
Barnes, Sir Alexander (1805-1841) . 
Barnes, James (1801-1862) . . . . 
Baraeston or Boraston, Simon ( fL 1888) 
Burnet, Alexander (1614-1684) 
Baraet, Elizabeth (1661-1709) 
Baraet, Gilbert (1648-1716) . . . . 
Burnet, Gilbert ( yf. 1725). See ander Bamet, 

Gilbert (1648-1715). 
Bumet, James M. (1788-1816) 
Bamet, John (1784-1868) 
Bumet, Margaret (1680 ?-1685 ?) . 
Bamet, Sir Thomas (1682 ?-1715 ?) 
Baraet, Thomas (1686 ?-17l5) . 
Burnet, Thomas {d. 1750) 
Bumet, Sir Thomas (1694-1768) . 
Bumet, William {d. 1729). See under Bumet, 

Gilbert (1648-1716). 
Bumett, George (1776 ?-1811) 
BumeU, Gilbert Thomas (1800-1886) . 
Burnett, James, Lord Monboddo (1714-1799) 
Bumett, John (1729-1784) . . . . 
Burnett, John (1764 ?-1810) . . . . 
Burnett, Sir William (1779-1861) . 
Bumey, Charles (1726-1814) . . . . 
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Bumey, Charles (1757-1817) 
Bumey, Frances (1762-1840). 

Madame d'. 

Bumey, James (1760-1821) .419 

Bumey, Sarah Harriet (1770 ?-1844) . 419 

Bumeyeat, John (1681-1690) . .420 

Bumham, Richard (1711-1752) .421 

Bumham, Richard (1749 ?-1810) . .422 

Bums, Allan (1781-1818) .422 

Bums, Islay (1817-1872) 422 

Bums, Jabes (1805-1876) .428 

Bums, James (17th cent.) .... 424 
Bums, James (1789-1871) .424 

Bums, James Drummond (1828-1864) . . 424 

Burns, John (1774-1850) 425 

Bums, Robert (1759^1796) .426 

Bums, Robert (1789-1869) .488 

Bums, William Chalmers (1815-1868) . . 489 
Bumside, Robert (1759-1826) . .* . . 489 
Burrant, Robert {fl. 1558) .489 

Burrard, Sir Harry (1755-1818) .440 

Burrel or Burel, John {fl. 1590) .440 

Burrell, LiteUus (1758-1827) . .441 

Burrell, Sophia, Lady (1750 ?-1802) . 442 

Burrell, Sir William (1782-1796) . .442 

Burrough, Christopher. See Borough. 
Burrough, Edward (1684-1662) .448 

Burrough, Sir James (1691-1764) . .444 

Burrough, Sir James (1750-1889) . .445 

Burrough, Stephen (1525-1684). See Borough. 
Burrough, WiUiam (1586-1599). See Borough. 
Burroughes or Burroughs, Jeremiflkh (1599- 

1646) 445 

Burroughs, Sir John {d. 1648). See Borough. 



Burroughs, Joseph (1685-1761) 
Burrow, Edward John (1785-1861) . 
Burrow, Sir James (1701-1782) 
Burrow, Reuben (1747-1792) . 
Burrowes, John Freckleton (1787-1852) 
Burrowes, Peter (1768-1841) . 
Burrows, Gteorge Man (1771-1846) . 
Burrows, Sir John Cordy (1818-1876) 
Burscough, Robert (1661-1709) 
Burt, Albin R. {d. 1842) . 
Burt, Edward {d. 1756) . 



Burt, William (177»-1826) 
Burthogge, Richard (1688 ?-1694 ?) 
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